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Amt. I. — Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough , av7A A/s O/i- 
giw// Correspondence; collected from the Family Records at 
lUenheim , «//r/ o£//er authentic sources: illustrated with Por¬ 
traits, Maps , ///!</ Military Plans. By William Coxe, M. A. 
• E. R. S. E. S. A. Archdeacon of Wilts. Second Edition. Six 
Volumes. 8 vo. 

TT is related of Sir Robert Walpole, that when his son Horace 
A one day took up an historical work to read aloud to him, he ex- 
" claimed,* Oh, do not read history, for that / know must be false.* 
‘ He,* says his biographer Mr. Coxe, 1 who had fathomed the se¬ 
crets of all the cabinets of Europe, must have considered history 
as a tissue of fables, and have smiled at the folly of those m l iters 
who affect to penetrate into state-affairs, and trace all the motives 
of action.* This is somewhat too serious a comment upon a peevish 
speech. Walpole himself would have acknowledged after dinner, 
or in a sunshiny morning, that the remark was more splenetic 
than just. He was too good a statesman not to perceive that it is 
only by the study of history statesmen caik be formed, and that 
though the secrets of cabinets can be kiumn to few, and arc not 
always worth knowing,—the causes of the rise and progress and 
decline of nations—the virtues by which they have flourished— 
the vices by which they have fallen—the spirit by which revolu¬ 
tions aie brought about, and the march of human events in which 
what has been is perpetually recurring,arc within the reach of the 
historian, and form the lessons by which alone the science of po¬ 
litics can be attained. Least of all men should Mr. Coxe have 
given his sanction to the remark, who, in his Memoirs of the two 
Walpoles, of the House of Austria, of the Spanish Boifrbons, 
and more especially in the present work, has bjought before the 
public so large a mass of authentic and original information. 

The present work is chiefly derived from the most unquestion¬ 
able documents—the papers at Blenheim. They consist of 
Marlborough’s own letters, private, official, and diplomatic—a 
correspondence almost unparalleled for value, interest, and extent 
—of Godolphin’s letters, which are equal in point of number and 
of interest—of numerous letters from the different sovereigns of 
Europe, and their chief ministers—of the papers which that ex¬ 
traordinary woman, Sarah A^rhess of Marlborough, left behind 
vol. xxiii. no. xlv. A her,— 
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her,—and of the Sunderland collection. From these, from various 
other manuscript collections which have been opened to Mr. 
Coxe, in the liberal spirit of the present age, (properly called libe¬ 
ral in this point,) and from the printed works, the authoY has pro¬ 
duced the first full fid satisfactory account of Marlborough, 
a name which must ever hold one of the first places in military 
history. .And now that the character of this illustrious man is 
hi ought into open daylight, it is delight Ail to see, after all the 
calumnies which have been heaped upon him, how nearly it is 
uithout a spot. 

The Churchill family, ob\iouslv as that name might seem to 
explain its English origin, is tiaced to the Courcils of Poitou, 
who came over with the Conqueror. John Churehill, the subject 
of this history, was born at Ash, in Devonshire, on the ‘24th of 
June I(n0. The fatherand grandfather had been conspicuous tor 
their loyalty in the civil wars, and of course suffered in their estates : 
that loyalty, however, led to the subsequent elevation of the 
family. The father, Sir Winston Churchill, was rewarded with 
certain offices under government; his daughter, Arabella, was ap¬ 
pointed maid of honour to the Duchess of York ; and John was 
made page of honour to tlu* Duke. He had previously been 
placed at St. Paul’s .school, and it has been affirmed, that he ac¬ 
quired his first inclination for a military life from perusing a copy 
of Vegetius in the school librai v. At a review' of the foot-guards, 
the Duke asked him^hat piolession lie preferred, and received 
the answer which lie probably expected when be put the question 
at such a time ; the hoy fell on lus knees, and asked for a pair of 
colouis in one of those lint regiments. 1 lis first essay in arms was 
at Taugieis. His second campaign was in during the dis¬ 

graceful alliance between England and France: lie then served 
with the English auxiliaries under Monmouth in that army which 
Lotus XIV. commanded nominally in person, hut which was 
ie,illy diieeted by Tureime and Conde. In that campaign he at¬ 
tracted the notice, of Turn me, and received the thanks of the 
King of Fruin e, at the head of the army. And continuing till 
1677 to serve with the French in their war against the Emperor, 
lie acquired under Tureime, and the other distinguished French 
generals of the age, that knowledge of the art of war which was af- 
terwaids so well and so worthily employed in protecting Ger¬ 
many, and preserving Europe from the yoke of France. 

His person was so remarkably fine, that Turenne distinguished 
him by the name of the handsome Englishman, and it is said that 
he did not escape from the. vices which at that'time disgraced the 
English court. In the twenty-eighth year of his age, however, 
he married Sarah Ji nnings, who vvQ ten years younger than him¬ 
self: 
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self: she was of a good family, (pul been placed in her twelfth/- 
year in the Duchess of York’s household, and had there become 
the favourite compunion and chosen friend of the Princess Anne. 
Her figm-e and countenance were commanding and animated, in¬ 
dicating at once the character of her mind ; and licentious as 
were the manners of the sphere in which she moved, her own 
conduct was such as to obtain respect, while her person and ta¬ 
lents were objects of admiration. The attachment w hich Colonel 
Churchill formed for this lady, redeemed.him at once from all 
licentious®courses ; it was equally permanent and strong; and 
into whatever faults this celebrated woman may have been hurried 
by the vehemence of an ardent mind, certain it is that she pos¬ 
sessed his full esteem and confidence, as well as his undivided 
love, and tliat she deserved to be the wife of Marlborough. 

During the latter years of Charles II., Colonel Churchill w r as 
confidentially employed by the Duke of York, and he w r as one 
of the few persons who escaped with that prince from the mi¬ 
serable wreck of the Gloucester yacht ill Yarmouth Hoads. In 
1 fiS;3, he was created Baron Churchill of A) mouth in Scotland ; 
and njjon the marriage of the Princess Anne, his wife w'as, at the 
Piincess’s earnest desire, made lady of Her Ro)al Highness’s 
bedchamber. Upon the accession of James he was raised to the * 
Knglish peerage bv the title of Baron Churchill of Sandridge, in 
the county of Hertford ; and during Monmouth’s insurrection, 
he was promoted to the rank of major-general. Churchill had 
saved Monmouth’s*life at the siege of Maestricht; and was now 
summoned to acknowledge him as king of England. By his dis¬ 
positions, this unhappy and misguided man was compelled to risk 
an action ; and by his vigilance the royal army was saved from a 
surprise. But his favour w ith James ceased after this time. Upon 
the great question by which'the country was disturbed, his opi¬ 
nions were those of a wise and good man. He had considered the 
conduct of the whigs in Charles’s reign toward the Dujve of York 
as disrespectful, unjust and unconstitutional. i Though 1 have ail 
aversion to popery,’ he observed, * yet am I no less averse to 
persecution for conscience sake. I deem it the highest act of in¬ 
justice to set any one aside from his inheritance, upon bare sup¬ 
positions of intentional evils, and when nothing that is actual ap¬ 
pears to preclude him from the exercise of his just rights.’ After 
the accession of James, however, he decked to Lord Galway, 
that if the king should' attempt to change the religion and consti¬ 
tution of the country, he would quit his service. That intention 
was unequivocally manifested; and Lord Churcliill was among the 
first who made, overtures to the Prince of Orange: but he dis¬ 
charged his dutv as a fai^ful friend and subject bv telling the 

a King 
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thought/ Arid at p. 155, favours us with the following notabl^ 
passage. 

‘ The cerebral functions , which are much more numerous and diversi¬ 
fied in the higher orders of the mammalia, than in any of the preceding 
division*.of the animal kingdom, receive their last development in man; 
where they produce all the phenomena of intellect, all those wonder¬ 
ful processes'Df thought, known under the names of memory, reflec¬ 
tion, association, judgment, reasoning, imagination, which so far trans¬ 
cend any analogous appearance in animals, that we almost feel a re-^ 
pugnance to refer them to the same principle.—If therefore we were 
to follow strictly the great series of living bodies through its whole ex¬ 
tent, we should see the vital properties gradually encreased in number 
and energy from the last of plants, the mosses or the alga;, to the first 
oC animals, man!' 

Mr. Lawrence, it will be instantly recollected by every reader, 
whatever other merit may belong to him, has not that of being 
the inventor of these doctrines. They are as old as any on record, 
and havy. been advanced and confuted, and revived and driven into 
obscurity again and again. In the present instance, Mr. Lawrence 
has copied them, and even the terms in which he has expressed 
them, from the school of modern French philosophy. Indeed, this 
is not tins first occasion on which he has consented to become a 
mere copyist, and for the purpose of propagating these \\T»rii-out 
but mischievous opinions : lie is understood to be the writer of 
several articles on life, and other subjects connected with it, in the 
interminable Encyclopa;dia of Dr. Kees, in wlrich the same princi¬ 
ples are maintained, and in which Mr. lleiiiiell has discovered, that 
he has translated whole .sections from M. Bichat, without the 
slightest acknowledgment; and we have traced him, in like man¬ 
ner, still more frequently transcribing into bis own pages materials 
of the same description from the free-thinking physiologists of 
Germany. 

In 1817, Mr. Abemethy delivered another course of 1 Phy¬ 
siological Lectures, exhibiting a general view of Mr. Hun¬ 
ter’s physiology, and of his (researches into comparative ana¬ 
tomy,* in which he affords an interesting detail of the course 
of study ofth.iv- distinguished naturalist, of the additions which 
he mad£ to our stock of useful knowledgedn’these departments, 
and of the valuable ends to which lie directed bis pursuits. At 
the 8ame time, be took occasion to defend the theory which lie 
had previously explained, from the miserable ribaldry with which 
it had been assailedy and to gudrd his hearers from the mischief 
of the sceptical principles promulgated in that lecture-room in the 
preceding year. With that view, he made some very just obser¬ 
vations on the general tone and method of piocccdiug of persons 

professing 
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professing these principles, on the evil consequences arising to 
society from the unguarded adoption of them, and on the imputa¬ 
tions which must attach to the medical profession, if a firm stand 
Vere not made against the conversion of tjie lecture-loom 6f stu¬ 
dents in surgery into a school of infidelity. Exnibiting # too the 
pious feeling of a well principled mind, he strove to elevate, as 
llunter had ever done, the thoughts of the student i/oin the con¬ 
templation of nature, to nature’s God. 

‘It has been said that “ an undevout astronomer is mad yet he only 
contemplates the immensity and order of the works of Nature, and the 
causes of the varieties of light and seasons, so serviceable to the living 
beings which inhabit this planet, and, as he infers, to those of others. 
But what shall we say of the anatomist who observes the structure and 
functions of those beings, who examines their extreme variety, and re¬ 
gular gradation and connexion, without any feeling or perception that 
Intelligence has operated in ordaining the laws of nature? We judge 
of others by ourselves, and assuredly, such a character must, by the 
bulk of mankind, be considered as possessing either a deficient or per¬ 
verse intellect. # 

‘ The opinion that Intelligence must have ordained the order of Na¬ 
ture, is not only impressed by her decrees upon the bulk of*mankind, 
but is confirmed by the observations and reflections of the most obser¬ 
vant and intellectual individuals of the human race. ThoseAvho think 
that intelligence may exist distinct from organization, are disposed to 
admit that the intelligence with which they are endowed (flay have a 
separate existence. Those who think that perception is not essential to 
life, but is an attribute of something different, are also disposed to ad¬ 
mit the separate existence of perception and intelligence, and thus do 
these two opinions produce and support egch other. Both opinions are 
natural to most men, and confirmed by the observations and considera¬ 
tion of the most intellectual of the human race .’—Physiological Lectures, 
p. 331,332. • 

Mr. Lawrence sufficiently understood that these observations, 
though delivered in general terms, applied directly to himself; but, 
instead of taking the reproof in good part, expressed as it was 
without harshness or severity, l*e was unfortunately Excited by 
it to a high pitch of angry feeling, and to a determination to 
shew his contempt for it by redoubling the gffcucc. A ( cord- 
ingly, in his lectures) delivered in the ensuing year, (18 HI) under 
the pretence of defending himself, he indulges in the most coarse 
and virulent invective against his former patron. lie talks, among 
other tilings, of being attacked with the odium theohgicum , 
which he describes as ‘ the most concentrated essence of ani¬ 
mosity, and rancour.’ p. 10. However this be, Mr. Lawrence 
evinces, by his own example, that the odium anti-thcologicum is 
of & far mote dgrk and deadly character:—and if wc are ever 

A 3 called 
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called upon tb say‘"tf here we should expect to find * the most 
concentrated essence of animosity and rancour/ we shall answer 
without hesitation, .in a sceptic, who found himself thwarted 
and exposed by one who felt the full force and value of sound re-* 
ligious principles, especially if such a person had once been his 
especial friend and benefactor. M r. Lawrence, as if determined to 
endure no lt^iger the imputation of delivering his opinions with 
some degree of mysticism and obscurity, now affirms, in language 
which none can misunderstand, that all the phenomena of life and 
of mind result entirely from the bodily structure, and consequently 
that death, which destroys the bodily structure, destroys the 
whole of man! Nor is he content merely to announce these opi¬ 
nions, and to leave them to their natural effect on the reader’s 
mind, but he recurs to them again and again with an earnestness 
which seems to result more from passion and irritation, than from 
any motive intelligible even to himself; or, if he have such a mo¬ 
tive, it must arise from conceiving that the maintenance of every 
tiling vqju'able to the happiness of man depends on his success in 
establishing and propagating the belief of such opinions. 

Unsatisfied with converting the lecture-room of the College 
into a school of materialism, Mr. Lawrence travels out of his 
course whenever it suits his purpose, and indulges his hearers 
with his opinions on various subjects of politics, religion, educa¬ 
tion, &c. In one place, he introduces a long diatribe on the 
controversies which have taken place among Christians, and 
facetiously compares religious discussions with the quarrels of the 
fair sex; in another, he rails at what he calls the vain attempts 
of persons in power to make men act or think alike. We find him, 
at one time, venting his mawkish lamentations over the human 
propensities to war, and passing high encomiums pn the Quakers 
. for the rationality of their creed ; and, at another, bursting forth 
with all the fury of a disappointed sportsman, against* the oppres¬ 
sive cruelty and intolerable abuses of that iniquitous and execrable 
code, the.gaim> laws.* p. 40. Nor docs he conceal his political 
prepossessions. The governments of the old world he is pleased 
to inform us, in one line, are 4 worn out despotisms/ and in the 
next, that Eurdptf is likely to be converted, by * the conspiracies 
of the mighty/ (those worn out despots) into 1 * one great state pri¬ 
son.’ p. 37* But it is in America that all which is great and good 
js to be found ; there, exclaims this enraptured seer, there is * the 
animating spectacle of a country sacred to civil liberty/—a coun¬ 
try which has * established itself out of the prejudices of the old 
world—where religion is in all its fervour without needing an alli¬ 
ance with the state to maintain it—where the law commands by 
the respect which it inspires, without being enforced by any mili¬ 
tary 
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tary power/ Whether this eulogium on America be poured forth 
in the design of transferring at some future time to that land of 
* liberty and religious fervour’ his own acquirements, and opinions, 
in case they should not be sufficiently appreciated in this coun¬ 
try, we venture not to conjecture. Certain we'are, that, if such 
an event should take pl^ce, he would meet with persons there, 
whose fervour in religion is nearly on a par with iris own. • 

While doctrines of such a fearful nature were maintained by a 
professor acting under public authority, and, what is not a little 
singular, without discountenance by the Collegiate body by which 
he was appointed, it could not be supposed that they would fie 
suffered to pass without any animadversion whatever; or that no 
stand w ould be made against the diffusion of principles so revolting 
to the feelings of mankind, and so destructive of all that tends to 
advance their happiness and to ennoble their nature. Our readers 
will hear with great pleasure that many of the most eminent 
members of the Lecturer’s profession are anxious to rescue their 
community from the disgrace which would deservedly attach to 
it, if the taint of sucli principles should be supposed to be deep 
or extensive. Two pamphlets on the subject have also appeared 
from other quarters, the one by the Rev. Thomas Rennell,,Chris¬ 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge; the other, en¬ 
titled Cursory Observations on Mr. Lawreuce’s Lectures by one 
of the people called Christians ; to which we mrfst now turn 
our attention. 

It may not be generally known, that the person holding the 
office of Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge 
is required by the founder to answer any cavils or objections 
which may be brought against rational or revealed religion. 
Mr. Rennell therefore, was peculiarly called upon to come for¬ 
ward on the occasiou. Jlis pamphlet was published before Mx*. 
Law'rence’s second work had issued from the press, and when it 
was only known from the evidence of his two introductory .lec¬ 
tures, and from general rumour, iu how determine^ and perse¬ 
vering a manner he was endeavouring to subvert the principles 
of the medical students. Mr. Rennell has performed his task with 
equal spirit and ability, lly applying the tohclistonc of*close ex¬ 
amination to the notions of Mr. Lawrence and some*others who 
agree w ith him, he has shewn, to the satisfaction we apprehend of, 
every reader, the eudless perplexity and confusion of their ideas, 
the miserable inconsistencies with which their writings abound, 
and the gross improbability or positivS falsehood of many of 
their assertions. He has entered into an investigation of the 
doctrine of vitality, and shewn, by clear and powerful reasoning, 
and aptness of illustration, how much more consonant it is with 

A 4 the 
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the best conclusions of our reason, to believe that life, through 
the whole range of organized beings, consists in some principle of 
inherent activity superadded to the material structure, while in man, 
who lives in a state of reflection as well as sensation, an immate¬ 
rial and ynmortal soul is added to the living principle which he 
possesses in common with other auimala. Mr. Renneil concludes 
with Some excellent remarks on the general character of modern 
scepticism, a severe and solemn reproof of those who are guilty 
of endeavouring to pervert the religious tenets of the young 
and inexperienced; and a suitable and impressive caution to those 
who are likely to be exposed to such seductions. The anonymous 
author of the 4 Cursory Observations’ has exclusively directed his 
attention to Mr. Lawrence’s second work, his Lectures on Phy¬ 
siology, &c. He has remonstrated with him in terms of well- 
deserved severity on their general tone and character, and pointed 
out with srreat success the errors and inconsistencies into w hich 
he lias been betrayed, errors which are truly astonishing in a 
man of his abilities, but still are naturally to be expected in one 
who undertakes to maintain a cause so radically unsound. 

There remain to be mentioned two other works which stand at 


the head of this article. The one, 4 A Letter to the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Renneil concerning his remarks on scepticism/ by a Gradu¬ 
ate of Medicine. The other 4 Sketches on (of) the Philosophy 
of Life/ by a fit auxiliary to Mr. Lawrence in the cause of scepti¬ 
cism and materialism, Sir T. C. Morgan. The Graduate professes 
himself friendly to file cause which Mr. Renneil supports, but 


objects to several parts of his reasoning.* We confess that, 
amidst the obscurity which pervades this pamphlet, we can nei¬ 
ther discover the author’s meaning in many parts, nor his object 
in writing at all. lie professes to detect errors in Mr. RenneH’s 


-work, and to point them out as a friend, lest others should point 
them out in a hostile manner. We can easily understand that, 


when a fiend busies himself solely in tracing out errors in a 
w'ork, he puts artns into the hands of those who are disposed to 
run it down; but we cannot quite so well comprehend how the 
fact of errors being noticed in a friendly manner can tend to 
prevent their being made the subject of hostile animadversion. 
Thu Knight is a prodigious quoter of Greek and other outlandish 
tongues, of which he understands nothing, and trusts to his rea¬ 
der’s understanding as little. He appears to be a true dis¬ 
ciple of the French [jhysiologico-sceptical school; and has a 
number of favourite terms, taken from it, such as, functions, 
tissues, reaction, &c. on which he rings perpetual changes, to 
the utter confusion of all sense. Thu following is a specimen 
(casually taken) of his jargon;—language*it is not. 


t 
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* Essentially linked with the power of loco-motion, relative sensibi¬ 
lity is distributed to the different animals in an exact proportion'to the 
wants of their organization, being resident in a*tissue, whose develop¬ 
ment is regulated in the various species, by the sphertf of activity ne¬ 
cessary to their preservation/—p. '276. 9 

According to this great philosopher, ( there is in all individuals 
a preponderance of some vise us (in the brain) wffich gives it a 
lead in the organization/ p. 3(i5. In another place he informs 
us, that 1 the distinction between material and spiritual beings 
is made a watch-word for fanaticism and persecution •/ and that 
€ the proposition of a Deity without parts or dimensions ap¬ 
proaches to absolute atheism/ ib. But it is needless to multiply 
quotations from a work, of which the mischievous tendency is 
wholly blunted by the unutterable dullness and puzzle-headedness 
of the writer. 

We now return to Mr. Lawrence. 


‘ In accepting/ says the author of the “ Cursory Observations , 1n the 
office of a Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons, you were 
not indeed bound to accede to the creed of the Established Church, 
nor compelled to express your admiration of the civil •institutions 
of the English nation. You were still at liberty to enjoy your opi¬ 
nions in private, nay, to publish them ta the world in any separate 
and independent form. Rut, 1 appeal to your sense of decorum and 
propriety, whether it be fair or expedient to transfornf the profes¬ 
sor’s chair into the fyeat of the scorner and the sceptic? Suppose, Sir, 
that I had sent my son to attend upon your Lectures, that your fame 
and reputation as Anatomical and Surgicll Professor had determined 
him to give you the preference above all yout brethren; should not I 
be shocked, on his return, to find that his religious principles were 
destroyed, and his moral principles corrupted ; that he had ceased lo 
admire the constitution of his country; and that he had gained his pro¬ 
fessional knowledge at the expense of all dignified and elevated moral-' 
sentiment? 

4 It would be a poor satisfaction for me to le^rn, that you had no 
such nefarious design; that all you wished was, to divest him of pre¬ 
conceived prejudices, and to free him from national partialities. I had 
sent him to perfect himself in anatomical and surgical acquirements, 
not to be made the disciple of Hume or Yolney, uf Voltaire or.Gibbon. 
Indeed, Sir, you havy completely travelled out of your record, by en¬ 
deavouring to influence the moral and political sentiments of your 
pupils. Instead of contemplating physiology, in its reference to sur¬ 
gery and medicine, you have exhibited it as the road to materialism 
in metaphysics, to faction in politics, and to infidelity in religion. 
These are grave and serious charges; and if Ilannot substantiate them, 

1 shall be content to rank as a bigot and calumniator. Rut if, in the 
following Letteis, it shall be proved that these arc the natural conse¬ 
quences of your speculations, then, as a man of honour, you will feel 

yourself 
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yourself driven (o the following dilemma: either you wiH, for the •fu¬ 
ture, refrain from expressing such opinions in your character as Royal 
Professor, or, you will renounce a situation so totally incompatible 
with the display of these sentiments in politics and religion.’—p. 8. 

Notliipg can be more just than the language of this remon¬ 
strance. Mr. Lawrence, at the close of his lectures, (p. 573) says, 

* I have now^performed the task assigned to me by the Board 
of Curators/ We beg leave to ask what was the task assigned 
to him by that Board ? W as it to give a course of lectures for • 
the improvement of the students in the knowledge and practice 
of surgery ? or to seek to pervert their moral and religious 
principles, to teach them to doubt the records of Revelation, 
and to indispose them to the institutions of their country ? 
He talks (p. 575) of the liberality of the legislature in voting 
a large sum of public money for the purchase of Mr. Hunter’s 
valuable collection; and of the pecuniary exertions of the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons in making arrangements connected with the 
gift, and instituting professorships. We ask again, with what 
view was the liberality of the legislature and of the College 
exerted ? *Can any one doubt that its sole object was to im¬ 
prove the means of education for students and practitioners in 
surgery and medicine ?—not to form a nursery for scepticism in 
religion, or republicanism in politics. 

But, if Mr. Lawrence is deserving of severe reproof for per¬ 
verting his professional lectures to the purpose of spreading his 
peculiar opinions on r subjects altogether foreign to that before him, 
the impropriety is greatly enhanced by the consideration of the 
sort of audiences to whom his lectures are immediately addressed. 
They consist of young men, many of whom are obliged to 
enter on the peculiar studies of their profession with little or no 
-general education; and are, consequently, not likely to have any 
principles of morality or religion steadily fixed on their minds; 
whence they must? be unable to decide deliberately and calmly 
on those which are presented to their choice. Under these 
circumstances, a man like Mr. Lawrence, eminent in his profes¬ 
sion, and therefore possessing full command over their attention, 
must be able, so far as his influence as a Lecturer extends, to 
mould thtem to whatever opinions he pleases ; more especially 
when he assumes an air of peculiar freedom of thought, pretends 
to soar above all vulgar prejudices, and to teach in religion and 
politics a sounder creed than is received by the mass of mankind. 
But, if those whom Mr. Lawrence addressed were so liable to 
be seduced, what excuse can be formed for the seducer ? 

* If there be a thought, which in the hour of impending dissolution 
must agonize and distract even the most hardened infidel, it is the re¬ 
membrance 
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membranee of having been the instrument* df perplexing the under¬ 
standings, destroying the hopes, and corrupting the morals of the young 
men committed to his charge. At that very, age, when every motive 
which religion can supply, is so imperiously called for, to <check the 
rising passions, and to subdue them into a state of National and perma- 
ment restraint, it is an offence no less against social, thad individual 
happiness, to inculcate those principles, which set njf conscience and 
morality at defiance. The man who will coldly and laboriously teach 
the lessons of infidelity, will not scruple to excuse, if not to inculcate 
the practice of immorality; and he who will confound the distinctions 
between truth and falsehood in speculation, will annihilate the boun¬ 
daries between virtue and vice in practice. Nor will the mischief stop 
here, nor confine itself to those, who have been the more immediate 
victims of his delusion. Infidelity, like every other pestilence, is pro¬ 
pagated by contagion. In whatever provincial town these young men 
may settle, they will find but too many of tlieir own rank and age, who 
will become ready converts to a principle, which, while it flatters their 
understanding, corrupts and indulges their heart. 

4 I am at a loss to imagine, what worthy end, or even what plausible 
excuse, a teacher can propose to himself, for the propagation of opi¬ 
nions, which unsettle and distract the mind, destroy every goqd and 
moral feeling, and deprive their victims of all comfort ib the day of 
aflliction, of all hope on the bed of death. Will either the principles, 
or the practices of the Gospel, render the student less ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or less active in the duties of his profession ? 
Will it exclude any one light of philosophy, any one*fay of science 
from his mind? Will it make him less tender in his manners, less kind 
in his actions, especially to the poor and the friendless? Will it not 
rather give him a power over the mind as welfras over the body of his 
patient; so that while he relieves the sufferings of the outward frame, 
he may speak in the language of peace and of comfort to the soul ? 

4 What are the motives of those, who would take advantage, both of 
the ignoranceband of the passions of those whom they address, and teach 
them through the medium of the most paltry sophistry, to trample* 
upon all religious and moral restraint, I leave for themselves to deter¬ 
mine. It is not to the motives of the teachers, but to the consequences 
of the doctrines, that I would draw the attention the public.’— Re¬ 
marks on Scepticism , p. 51—53. • 

After these general remarks on the mode and consequences of 
Mr. Lawrence’s proceedings, we must descend to a distinct con¬ 
sideration of some of bis opinions. And here, we*cannot but 
observe the notable inconsistency which he betrays, in loudly, 
exclaiming against all attempts to bring men to uniformity of 
opinion on important poiuts of faith and practice, at the very 
moment w'lien he himself is straining every nerve to compel; 
them to adopt implicitly those which he promulgates. He bur¬ 
lesques the practice of inculcating those principles which are 
held useful to society; and hails with anticipations of delight 
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ithe day, which will soon arrive, * when the attempts at enforcing 
uniformity of opinion will be deemed as irrational and as little 
desirable, as to endeavour at producing sameness of face and 
nature/ ‘ He does not explain to what extent he objects 
to the plan of endeavouring to make men act and think alike; 
and thus we ^re left to conjecture whether he would have 
human beings brought up without any notions of the distinction 
between right and wrong. We take it for granted that he would 
not think of teaching them to believe in the existence or the 
providence of a God, or to consider themselves accountable for 
their present conduct, in a future state; for this would be * to 
interfere with the sacred right of private judgmentbut we 
should still be glad to learn whether he would consent to 
have them taught to act and think alike on the subject of 
murder and robbery being atrocious crimes; of honesty, gra¬ 
titude, benevolence being social duties; of the institution of 
marriage being conducive to the good of society and to individual 
happiness. Our private opinion is, that lie would have no objec¬ 
tion to make men act and think alike, and would check at no 
means to effect this purpose, if they would only consent to adopt* 
those opinions which he embraces. If lie could see a chance 
of making all mankind sceptics in religion, anil republicans 
in politics, \ye should find him, we suspect, amongst the most 
active to recommend those i attempts at uniformity’ which he 
now reprobates with such flaming indignation. 

Amongst the subjects to which Mr. Lawrence directs the 
attention of his pupils in lectures founded expressly for their 
improvement in the science'and practice of surgery, is (strange 
as it may appear) the Mosaic account of the creation and of the 
early history of the world ! He seems very properly, to conclude 
•that his work would be imperfect, if he w'ere not to level a blow 
at the records of Revelation, at the same time that he proves from 
physiological principles that men have no souls; accordingly he 
devotes several pafgcs to an * attempt’ to shake the confidence of 
his hearers in the truths of them.' ‘ The entire or even partial 
inspiration of these writings (lie says) has been and is doubted 
by many* persons, including learned divines, and distinguished 
oriental and biblical scholars ;’ (p. ‘248.) and he kindly proceeds to 
• inform us, that ‘ the account of the creation and subsequent events 
has the allegorical figurative character common to eastern com¬ 
positions.’ To what ‘ distinguished biblical scholars’ he alludes, 
he does not condescend to explain, and we are unable to con¬ 
jecture. In vain have we taxed our memory; two only (notwitli- 
stand the mum/ of which he boasts) occur to us, of sufficient 
eminence to deserve to be quoted as authorities: these are Sir 
, YV illiam 
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William Drummond and Mr. John Bellamy, persons known t 
all ihe world for their boundfess proficiency in oriental literature, 
and their matchless judgment in upplying.it; and who, though 
they certainly differ in their views of the sense of Scripture from a 
large body of divines, still, as far as their op&ions of their own 
talents and attainments go, are highly deserving of the entire 
confidence of Mr. Lawrence. ' 

In considering the evidence of Scripture as to the derivation 
of the human race from one common stock, Mr. Lawrence stum¬ 
bles on a discovery (as he would have us believe) of peculiar ori¬ 
ginality!* viz. that 4 the Mosaic account does not make it quite 
clear that the inhabitants of all the world descended from Adam 
and Eve:’—p. 248. In this he outdoes Mr. Bellamy himself; 
for, if it be 4 clear’ that the sun is above the horizon at noohday, 
we conceive it to be equally so that, when it is said Eve was 4 the 
mother of all living,’ it is said that all mankind are descended from 
her. 4 But,’ cries Mr. Lawrence, 4 we read in the first chapter 
that 44 God created man male and female,” and this seems to have 
been previously to the formation of Eve.’ It seems to be no such 
thing; the account of the formation of Eve is manifestly a detailed 
account of what had been before briefly told. Adam and Eve 
were created on the same day, but a more particular statement of 
the manner in which Eve was formed is given in a later period of 
the narrative. This sagacious commentator on Scripttfre 4 discovers* 
another proof of his assertion. 4 We find,’ he says, 4 that Cain, 
after slaying his brother, was married, although no daughters of 
Eve are mentioned before this time.’ None mentioned l but what 
proof does this afford that none existed'( It must have happened 
in the nature of things, it is certain from the narrative itself, that 
Adam and Eve had many other sons and daughters, although 
those only are specifically noticed whose names were important; 
to the history. 

But Mr. Lawrence’s most formidable objections are to the 
scriptural account of the various animals !)eiug brought to 
Adam to receive their name;?, and to their being collected in 
the ark at the time of the deluge. 4 1 have only to add,’ he 
says, 4 that the representations of all the ifnimals being brought 
before Adam in \he first instance, and, subsequently, of their 
being all collected in the ark, if we are to understand them asi 
applied to the living inhabitants of the whole world, is zoologi¬ 
cally impossible .’ He goes on to state that we have abundant 

* In fact, tins discovery is as stale .mil hacktiied as most of his other opinions. It 
may he found in Blount's ‘ Oracles of Reason,*and IVyrerius’s * Pra‘adnmite/ iii. 4. and 
has been refuted to satiety, though urged with fur stronger arguments than any of Mr. 
Lawrence's. 
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proofs of animals bein£ so completely adapted by their structure, 
functions and habits to the local peculiarities of temperature, 
Soil and food, that they- cannot subsist where these are no longer 
found. How, then, he shrewdly asks, could all the living beings 
have been, assembled in one climate, while some are adapted to 
hot climates, others to cold ? how could the polar bear have tra¬ 
versed the torrid zone, &c.? To all these questions (and a thousand 
might be put, involving equal ‘ zoological impossihtlities') the an¬ 
swer is very short and very simple. The narrative implies that 
these transactions took place under the control of an extraordinary 
Providence; which was, no doubt, extended to the subduing of 
the natural habits of the animals, and to the sustentation of their 
lives, in circumstances not adapted to their natures, as far as was 
necessary for the end proposed. This is the clear sense of Scrip¬ 
ture, and in this sense it has ever been understood by all who 
have not been desirous of casting ridicule upon it. As to ani¬ 
mals adapted to cold climates, polar bears, &c. how does he know 
that there existed, at that time, any animals adapted to cold cli¬ 
mates? or any such animal as the ‘ polar’ bear? It is sufficient for 
the reasouafble view of the subject that some of every species 
should then have existed; the distinction into varieties being for 
the most part the result, subsequently to their dispersion, of their 
adaptation tq particular soils, climates and modes of life. 

We must now enter a little more particularly into Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s notions of life and organization. Before we proceed, 
however, we entreat the reader to call to mind, what it is that the 
materialist, who is generally in the habit of smiling at the credulity 
of the world at large, modestly requires him to believe ? It is, that 
there is no other difference between a man and an oyster, than 
that the one possesses bodily organs more fully developed than 
•the other; that all the eminent powers which we know' to exist 
in man, the powers of reasou, reflexion, imagination, memory, 
the powers which distinguished a Milton, a Newton, and a 
Locke, are merely the functions of a few ounces of organized 
matter called the brain; and that, as soon as this is dissolved, 
the being which possessed those powers, perishes altogether! 
Even in this view of the subject, there is nothing new—nothing 
but the stifle repetition of older sceptics, which has been dis¬ 
cussed and disproved a thousand times. Dr. Darwin, indeed, car¬ 
ried the hypothesis still farther—for it was a favourite part of his 
creed that man, when he ( first sprang by chance into being, was an 
oyster, and nothing more ; and that by time alone, (a lapse of 
some chiliads or myriads of ages, for he has not given his chrono¬ 
logy very particularly,) and the perfectibility of his ostraceous na¬ 
ture, he became first an amphibious, and then a terrestrial animal! 

t But 
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But leaving this—we know that the belief of a spiritual intelligent 
soul in man has been so universal, as to be deemed the natural 
conclusion of his reason ; that there is implanted in him a strong 
desire of immortality, a consciousness that some part of'himself 
will not perish together with the body. Is it possible, that all 
these feelings and anticipations, in which so large a portion of 
mankind have agreed, and which have been more strong and vivid 
in proportion as the human faculties have been improved by 
• cultivation, are mere delusion? and, that man, in reality, possesses 
nothing which can survive the grave ? Is it on slender proofs, that 
we should imbibe opinions so opposed to our natural feelings! 
so contrary to the general conviction of mankind ! 

Again, we would entreat the reader to consider the unavoid¬ 
able consequence of this doctrine on the happiness and con¬ 
duct of mankind. According to the materialist, when the body 
is dissolved, all that is conscious in the human being, all that 
is capable of feeling and enjoyment, sinks into nothing. Where 
then are those powerful considerations, which animate him to 
virtue, which console him under affliction? All the pleasing anti¬ 
cipations of recompense beyond the grave are at once «dashe'd to 
the ground,—all those high and holy hopes which have produced 
the noblest instances of heroic virtue,—-which supply the sweetest 
and most availing antidote to the sorrows of the world,—and which 
have so often illuminated with a ray from heaven tile couch of 
him who feels that every worldly stay is fast dropping from be¬ 
neath him!—If again, there be no responsible hereafter for the 
conduct here , what rule is there for the guidance of human ac¬ 
tions? What is there to stir to the performance of those duties 
from which no personal advantage is to be obtained? What, to 
uestrain from those crimes by which the individual sees, or fancies 
he sees, that he will be a gainer in this world ? * Take away/ 

says Mr. Lawrence, * from the minds of men the operations of 
the live senses, and the functions of the brain, and what will be 
left behind?’ 1 What/ answers the author of Cursory Observations, 
i but the jail and the gallows, neither of which will long restrain 
from crimes and atrocities.* 

Mr. Lawrence, we readily acknowledge/s sometimes li perspi¬ 
cuous writer, and a* solid rcasoner ou the topics which fall w ithin 
the range of his professional studies. If then it shall appear, that 
his arguments on this peculiar subject are involved in inextricable 
confusion, we must injustice attribute it to his utter incompetence 
to such discussions, and to the radical unsoundness of the cause 
which he maintains. 


In his Introductory Lecture (p. 118,) Mr. Lawrence exhorts 
his audience to be particularly on their guard against loose and 

(b * .v p.i ri ' • s ^ lbr*r| indefinite 
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indefinite expressions ; they are (he says) the bane of all science , 
and have been remarkably injurious in the different departments 
of our own/ After this exordium, we were scarcely prepared for 
the following passage, which occurs in the next page, and which 
is intended, in ctiarity, we presume, to guard his medical pupils 
against his own expressions. He could not have produced, from 
any quarter, a more striking or more curious specimen of that 
very description of writing which he justly calls * the bane of all 
science,’ and against which he deems it so necessary to caution his 
hearers. 

‘ Organization means the peculiar composition which distinguishes 
living bodies ; in this point of view they are contrasted with inorganic, 
inert or dead bodies. Vital properties, such as sensibility and irrita¬ 
bility, are the means by which organization is capable of executing its 
purposes; the vital properties of living bodies correspond to the physi¬ 
cal properties of inorganic bodies; such as cohesion, elasticity, &c. 
Functions are the purposes which any organ or system of organs executes 
in the animal frame ; there is, of course, nothing corresponding to 
them in inorganic matter. Life is the assemblage of all the functions, and 
the general result of their exercise. Thus organization, vital properties, 
functions, And life, are expressions related to each other, in which or¬ 
ganization is the instrument, vital properties the acting power, function 
the mode of action, and life 4he result.’— lutr. Led. p. 120. 

We say nothing of the looseness of expression in the first sen¬ 
tence, where he contrasts organized bodies with inorganic, inert 
or dead bodies, as if all bodies, whether organized or unorganized, 
were not inert, and as if organized bodies were never dead; nor 
of a similar looseness in that which follows, where he affirms that 
the vital properties of living bodies correspond to the physical 
properties of inorganic bodies; as if living bodies did not possess 
the same physical properties of cohesion, &c. as inorganic bodies. 
We hasten to call the reader’s attention to the accurate and phi¬ 
losophical notions exhibited in the latter part; and this we can¬ 
not do better than m the words of Mr. Rennell. 

4 So then’ (in the preceding passage of Mr. Lawrence,) 4 we have an 
instrument, an acting power, a mode of action, and a result. All this 
is very intelligible. Organization then is the instrument which pro¬ 
duces life as its result, hut in the first sentence Mr. Lawrence in¬ 
forms us, that organization 44 is the peculiar composition which distin¬ 
guishes living bodies, as contrasted with inorganic or dead bodies.”' 
Here then it appears, that life so far from being the " result,” is in fact 
“ a component part” of the said instrument, and that so far from life 
being the consequence or result of organization, that no organization 
can exist without it. So according to Mr. Lawrence, “ life is the result 
of the peculiar composition which distinguishes living bodies,” or in 
other words, we fust take for granted the existence of life, and then we 

prove 
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prove it to result from its own existence. This is a sort of logic which 
cannot surely be allowed. “ Lile,” again says Mr. Lawrence, 44 is the 
assemblage of all the functions, and general result of their exercise." 
Just now he made the result co-existing with the instrument of jts pro¬ 
duction, and now he makes it the same with the modtfof action, or in 
other words, with the mode of producing it. 

4 Let us take Mr. Lawrence upon his own ground—a scalpel is the in* 
strument, a hand the acting power, cutting the mode oi action, and a 
wound the result. What would Mr. Lawrence say to the man who 
should assert, that the wound was co-existent with the scalpel, or again 
that the act of cutting was a wound ? 

4 After all this, in the very next page Mr. Lawrence informs us, that 
the vital properties or forces animate living matter, so long as it continues 
alive. Or in other words, that they animate (or give life) to matter 
which has life, so long as it continues to have life. 

4 First then wc were told that organization was the instrument, and life 
the result; we were then told, the organization and life were co-exis¬ 
tent ; and now we are told, 

4 44 The result of all these enquiiies I have no hesitation in affirming 
to be, that no connection has been established in anyone case between 
the organic texture and its vital power.” p. 143.’—p. 6*6*, 6'7. 

• 

Amidst all this confusion and inaccuracy, to which nd parallel 
will be found, except in the writings of Sir T. C. Morgan, and 
some of bis brother materialists, let us Inquire what direct proof 
Mr. Lawrence’s work affords, that the material brain is # |he source 
of thought and of all other faculties. He deals mainly in hardy 
asseverations, which seem intended to supply the want of regular 
reasoning; and scatters his opinions, without pointing out the 
grounds on which they rest: we find him, however, insisting on 
the close connexion between the mind and body as evincing in his 
judgment that there is no immaterial principle in man. 

4 Where (he says) shall we find proof, of the mind’s independence on the 
bodily structure, of that mind, which, like the corporeal frame, is infan¬ 
tile in the child, manly in the adult, sick and debilitated in disease, 
phrenzied or melancholy in the madman, enfeebled in the decline of 
life, doling in decrepitude, and annihilated by death® — Vhys. J.eet. p. 
7* Again, 4 Where is the mind of flic fetus, where that of the child 
just horn ? I)o we not see it built up before our t‘)es by the actions 
of the five external senses, and of the gradually developed internal fa¬ 
culties ?' • 

The reader will at once perceive that most of this is gratuitous. 
Mr. Lawrence assumes that the mind is built up by the external 
senses, by which, we suppose, lie means that no mind exists at 
first, and that all which we call mind is fdrmed by the action of 
the external senses. Now whether it be harder to believe this, 
or that an immaterial mind is an original part of the human 
being, and—not that it is.built up b), but—that it derives its ideas 

vol. x\ii. no. x liii. u through 
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through the external senses, let the reader judge.—But what 
proof is afforded of the non-existence of an immaterial soul dis¬ 
tinct from the material body, from the fact of the mental and cor¬ 
poreal faculties beginning to act together, of their growing together 
to maturity, of their being (often) strengthened and enfeebled to¬ 
gether, and (generally) decaying together in the decline of life ? 

That the closest union subsists between the soul and body, and 
that the soul, during this union, carries on its functions and ope¬ 
rations through the instrumentality of the bodily structure, is a 
fact too clear to be doubted; however, ignorant we arc, and must 
ever be, of the precise nature of this union, and of the mode by 
which the one acts by the assistance of the other. This once 
allowed, it follows, as a natural consequence, that the soul and 
body should mutually affect each other in the strongest and 
most immediate manner ; that when the bodily organs are de¬ 
ranged, the functions of the mind, the exercise of which is carried 
on by means of those organs, should, in a correspondent degree, 
be impeded and obstructed. Mow if we were only acquainted 
vvi(h instances in which body acts upon mind, there would still, 
as far as this view of the subject is concerned, he no reason 
for concluding that the mental faculties are derived from the 
bodily organs, but only’ that their exercise depends on those 
organs. But how stands the fact? It is matter of every day’s 
experience that intense reflection, excessive grief or joy, the ex¬ 
citement of vehement anger and other passions, affect the bodily 
frame in various manners and degrees, pronnrte or impede the 
circulation of the blood, assist or obstruct the digestive organs, 
provoke the action of particular glands, produce relaxation or ten¬ 
sion in the nerves, and materially change the general state of the 
health. A sudden affection of the mind often produces a tem¬ 
porary suspension of all the active powers of the body, and has 
even been known to deprive it altogether of life. 

4 A letter is brought to a man/ (as Mr. Rennell well illustrates the ac¬ 
tion of thought upon the bodily organs,) ‘ containing some afflicting intel¬ 
ligence. He casts his eyes upon its contents, and drops down without 
sense or motion. What is the cause of this sudden affection? it may 
be said that the vessels have collapsed, that the brain is consequently 
disordered, and that loss of sense is the natural consequence. But let 
us take one step backward, and enquire, what is the cause of the dis¬ 
order itself, the effects of which are thus visible. It is produced by a 
sheet of white paper distinguished by a few black marks. But no one 
would be absurd enough to suppose, that it was the effect of the paper 
alone, or of the characters inscribed upon it, unless those characters 
conveyed some meaning to the understanding. It is thought then 
which so suddenly agitates and disturbs the brain, and makes its ves¬ 
sels to collapse. From this circumstance alone we discover the 
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amazing influence of thought upon the external organ ; of that thought 
which we can neither hear, nor see, nor touch, which yet produces an 
affection of the brain fully equal to a blow, a pressure,,or any other 
sensible injury. Now this very action of thought ^upon the brain, 
clearly shews that the brain does not produce it; while the mutual in¬ 
fluence which they possess over each other, as clearly shews that there 
is a strong connection between them. But it is carefully to be re¬ 
membered, that connection is not identity! —pp. 94, 95. 


But, says Mr. Lawrence, the faculties of the mind grow up to 
maturity with the bodily organs, begin when they begin to exist, 
and decay when they decay. The tirst part of this assertion will 
be readily granted, although w'e do not perceive in what manner 
it strengthens the Lecturer’s cause. We believe he is not likely,to 
have to contend with any persons who maintain the pre-existence 
of souls, although, with a view to such, he speaks (p. 107.) of a 
human fetus having been discerned in a very minute state, and 
asks, with a disgraceful levity well worthy of himself and of the 
principles which he maintains, ( whether the immaterial mind can 
have been connected with it in that state, at wdiat precise time the 
spiritual guest arrived in his corporeal dwelling, and wlflcthcr the 
little being had then a soul to be saved V Putting aside such hope¬ 
less nonsense as this ; it is quite as easy to conceive that, in the 
embryo state of the human being, an immaterial soul shpuld begin 
to exist in union w ith the organic structure, and that the powers 
and faculties of both should be contemporaneously developed, as 
to conceive that the organic structure alone* without any imma¬ 
terial soul, should begin to exist, and gradually grow’ to perfection. 
We see not that this part of Mr. Lawrence’s observation has any 
thing to do with the establishment of his peculiar doctrine. But, 
he proceeds, 4 the faculties of the mind decay together with the 
organic structure, they are together enfeebled in old age, and 
perish together in death.’ How does he, or any one, know this? 
Instances are familiar to "*11 of us, in which the*exercise of some 


(or all the) mental functions is occasionally, evcn*in this life, sus¬ 
pended, but not destroyed. Thus in a swoon and in sleep, and 
more especially in catahjpsy, a total suspension of some or all the 
faculties takes place.for a time, yet the exercise of them is after¬ 
wards as active as before. Thus too in atony or paralysis of some 
particular organ, as of vision or hearing, the use of such faculty of 
the mind is suspended,—let the organ be restored to its natural 
state of health, and the exercise of it returns. But arc we to 
allow that the faculties of the mind and body decay always toge¬ 
ther? Generally speaking, no doubt, a decaying body brings with 
it, more or less, a decaying mind, as is naturally to be expected 
under the circumstances of the mind being most closely united 
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with the body, and employing its organs for the development of 
its faculties. Exceptions, however, to this law occur continually 
of so marked a character, as wholly to defeat the inference which 
the materialist would deduce from it. In many cases the mind de¬ 
cays before the body; the latter is strong and vigorous, while 
j he former loses more or less the exercise of its faculties. In 
many other cases, the powers of the mind remain clear and vigo- 
i ous, in the most decayed and failing state of the body, and on the 
M iy verge of its dissolution. 

Mr. 1 /avvrence, who, like all other persons of the same school, is 
fond of drawing comparisons between brute animals and man, says, 
()». 110.) * If the intellectual phenomena of man require an im¬ 
material principle superadded to the brain, we must equally con¬ 
cede it to those more rational animals which exhibit manifesta¬ 
tions differing only in a degree from some of the human. If we 
"rant it to these, we cannot refuse it to the next in order, and so 
on to the oyster, the polypus, See. Is any one prepared to admit 
the existence of immaterial principles in all these cases ? if not, 
he must equally reject it in man/ The insidious design with 
which th6se observations are made, is easily discerned, but that 
limy are availing to establish the point proposed, will not be so 
icadily allowed. What, if it be granted that the principle of life 
iu brute animals, the principle of inherent activity and volition, 
..ad, in some, of a certain share of sagacity, is an immaterial 
adjunct to the organic structure ? This has been granted by many 
.ii»le and philosophical inquirers into the subject, and it is perhaps 
i he best conclusion we can come to, on a matter which is placed 
s< > far beyond the range of our knowledge. But is this to allow 
to brute animals any thing like the understanding soul of man ? 
Surely not. Immateriality does not necessarily imply immortuliti/. 
'They are not convertible terms; nor does it follow that, because 
the Almighty has conferred the gift of immortality on the soul of 
man, he has therefore necessarily conceded it to the soul of 
brutes. The distinction between the condition of the brute and 
that of man, as to faculties and capacities of acquirement, is marked 
by lines too broad and deep to be overtaxed. The brute, above 
Ml, is not a responsible being, subject to moral discipline, or sus- 
• * ptible of moral amelioration. ‘The greatest part of the animal 
ovation,* says Mr. Rennell, p. 116, ‘is capable of no sort of im¬ 
provement whatever; and with the very few, in whom education 
•ind discipline have any, effect, the improvement is merely mecha¬ 
nical. A dog inay hunt this year better than he did last, but 
it is not therefore in any degree the better adapted for a spiritual 
and a future world. If the habit&of an animal are changed for the 
better, it is in reference only to sensible objects and to its present 
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sphere of action.’ On the other hand, man lives thi life of under¬ 
standing : his soul is a reasoning soul, which not only receives 
ideas through the senses, but alters them at will, abstracts them 
from the sensible objects with which they were connected) forms 
them into new combinations of an endless variety, and thus opens 
a field of immeasurable extent for the exercise of its poweis. 
Man too has a feeling, of which he cannot by any 'reasoning di¬ 
vest himself, of the moral responsibility which he incurs for the 
•quality of his actions; lie feels that, by care and sclf-controul, he 
may discipline himself to gradually encreasing habits of moral 
goodness: he feels too that he is susceptible of continual ini 
provement, as #vell in knowledge as in virtue, and that scarcely 
any point can be assigned in the scale of attainment beyond which 
he may not aspire to advance. Mr. Addison finely touches upon 
this argument of the capacity of continual improvement in mar/, 
both to prove his marked superiority to the brute creation, and (o 
shew the strong probability that the soul gifted with these high 
powers does not perish with the body, but is destined to exist in 
a more perfect state. 

* How/ says he, * can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
which is capable of such immense perfections, and of receiving new im¬ 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away mto nothing almost as soon as 
it is created ? are such abilities made for no purpose ; a brute arrives ai 
si point of perfection that he can never pass: in a few years lf& has sill tin- 
endowments he is capable of; and, were he to live ten thousand more, 
would he the same thing as he is at present.—But a man can never take 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time t?> subdue his passions, 
establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried oft' the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make 
such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? Can lie delight in tin- 
production of such abortive intelligences, such shortlived reasonable be¬ 
ings? would he give us talents that arc not to be exerted, capacities thai, 
are never to be gratified ? llow can we find that wisdom which shine- 
through all 11 is works, in the forpiation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and believing that»the several gem - 
rations of rational creatures which tise up and disappear in such quick 
successions, are only to receive their first rudiments of existence here, 
and afterwards to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, whew 
they may spread and tlourish to all eternity ?’* 

But Mr. Lawrence comes upon us with a pair of scales, speaks 
of the number of ounces’ weight of the human brain, ami of * the 
prodigious development of the cerebral hemispheres, to which no 
animal, whatever ratio its whole encephalon bear to its body, ha -, 
any parallel;* p. 1<)5. and, in conclusion, tells us, that ‘ it is 
strongly suspected that a Newton or a Shakspeare excels other 
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mortals only by a more ample development of the anterior cere¬ 
bral lobes, by having an extra inch of brain in the right place/ 
p. 110. Suspected! by whom? by Gall and Spurzheim ? by him¬ 
self ?-rMr. Lawrence must pardon us; but in truth we cannot 
avoid ‘ strongly suspecting,’ in our turn, that he is impelled to 
these speculations by having some extra inch of brain in the zvrorig 
place, or some exterior, or, peradventure, posterior lobe twisted 
into some strange convolution.—In another place he says that, 
‘ unless we allow thought to be an act of the brain and not of an 
immaterial substance residing within it, this large and curious 
structure which receives one fifth of the blood sent from the heart, 
has the easiest lot in the whole animal economy: it is better fed, 
clothed and lodged than any other part, yet has ldls to do/ p. 10(i. 
Is* it possible he can suppose that in all this there is a particle of 
serious argument in favour of his position ? It is fully allowed 
that the brain is the seat of thought and intelligence, the centre in 
which the nervous system terminates, and the instrument by 
w hich the soul performs its functions during its union with the 
body. When it is considered how very high and important these 
functions are, it surely cannot be maintained, that the human brain 
has any inferior office allotted to it, or one which is ill suited to 
its ample bulk, its curious structure, and the supplies which it de¬ 
rives from the animal system. 

Many physiologists, it seems, have endeavoured to shew that 
the brain in man is larger in proportion to the bulk of the body, 
than in any of the brute creation; p. 190. and * the mental powers 
of brutes, (Mr. La\vrence tells us) as far as we can see, are pro¬ 
portional to their organization/ Neither of these facts is true; 
nor, if both w ere true, would they prove any thing to his purpose. 
The following are some of the proportions between the weight 
of the brain and of the whole body, in man and different animals, 
given by himself, (p. 191.) from Haller and Cuvier, physiologists 
of high authority. In a child 6 years old, the brain is part 
of the w hole bcjdy, its actual weight being estimated by Haller, to 
be 2lbs. 28£ drams. In an adr.lt, the brain is ^ of the body. In 
the orang-outang, the same proportion as the human; in the sapa- 
jou, or American monkey with prehensile tail, ^ and ^; in the 
great baboon,the mole, the fox, the fieldmouse, 
A; the beaver, yfo; the elephant, ; the ox, ; the horse, 
the ass, the goose, the cock,^: the duck, jfa; 
the sparrow, the canary bird, ^; the tortoise, The 

most transient glance • at these proportions shews that nothing 
whatever can be made out from them. Some of the animals, 
whose sagacity and powers of instinct are well known to be of a 
very superior kind, as the elephant, the horse, the beaver, rank 

among 
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among the lowest in the scale; while others ( of an inferior class in 
point of sagacity, as the canary bird, the mouse, &c. rise very 
high: man, according to this measure, is about equal in reasoning 
powers to the orang-outang and the mole, but far inferior to the 
cock, the fieldmouse, the American monkey with prehensile tail, 
and many others ; to crown the whole, the child of 6 years old 
has higher intellectual powers than the adult man. # 

Other speculations of physiologists on these matters follow; 
but Mr. Lawrence rests particularly on an hypothesis of Soem¬ 
mering, according to which, on estimating the proportion which 
the mass of the brain bears to the bulk of the nerves arising out of 
it, man is thought to exceed all other animals. Independently of 
weight and size, he informs us, M. Soemmering * observed fifteen 
visible material anatomical differences between the brain of.the 
common tailless ape and that of man/ He proceeds to the at¬ 
tempts of others to prove that, in man, the proportion between 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum is greater than m brute animals, 
and dilates on the number and depth of the convolutions in the 
human brain, the great quantity of its medullary substance in pro¬ 
portion to the cortical, &c. (p. 197.) All these are very curious 
and valuable subjects of inquiry for the physiologist, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to trace out the resemblances, relations, and uses of 
the different animal organs. It is only when such speculations 
are turned to the purpose of proving, what they ncitlny do nor can 
prove in the slightest degree, that ‘ medullary matter thinks/ and 
that man only differs from a brute in the structure of his material 
brain, that they degenerate into mischievous absurdities. 

Among other means of establishing his principles, Mr. Law¬ 
rence has recourse to pathology. ‘ They/ he says,‘ who consider 
the mental operations as the acts of an immaterial being, and thus 
disconnect the sound state of the mind from organization, act very 
consistently in disjoining insanity also from the corporeal struc¬ 
ture, and in representing it as a disease, not of the brain, but of 
the mind. Thus we come to disease of an immaterial being, for 
which, suitably enough, moral treatment has been recommended/ 

■—p. 111. 

We fully agree with him that, suitably enough, in many cases 
of mental derangement, moral treatment has been recommended; 
and, what is more, we believe that it is often the only treat¬ 
ment which is found efficacious. We are clearly of opinion that 
the causes and the phenomena of these diseases, as well as the 
remedies devised for them, tend very decidedly to shew at once 
the distinction between mind and matter, and their immediate 
dcpciidance on each other during their present union. Many 
causes of derangement are entirely mental. That the first effect 
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of the disorder may'-be to affect the structure of the brain, and 
to produce some morbid action of it, is naturally to be expected 
from the intimate union which subsists between them. In these 
cases, medical regimen may be highly useful in restoring the brain 
to its natural state and tone, and preventing its diseased action 
from reaction on the disorder of the mind : but, at the same 
time, the moral regimen is wanting to attack the primary cause 
of the evil; and we appeal to every person conversant in these 
disorders, whether after all that can be done by medicine, this 
treatment of the mind is not often found the only remedy that 
is effectual. Here then we have distinctly marked diseases ori¬ 
ginating in the mind, and through that acting upon matter. On 
the other hand, there are frequent and well known cases of in¬ 
sanity arising primarily from the state of the brain, from the re¬ 
pletion of its vessels, and consequent inflammation, or some 
violent blow or pressure on a particular part. Here the primary 
seat of the disorder is in the organ; and medical treatment for 
the purpose of restoring it to its proper healthy tone is the ob¬ 
vious method of removing the complaint. Mr. Lawrence tells 
us (p. 1 IS) that he has dissected the heads of many insane persons 
and has hardly seen a single brain, which did not exhibit obvious 
marks of disease. ‘ Sometimes,*indeed/ he adds, with what 
consistency let the reader judge, ‘ the mental phenomena are 
disturbed, without any visible deviation from the healthy structure 
of the brain/ Allowing, however, the case* to be as he first 
states, that, generally, in cases of derangement, * the brain exhi¬ 
bits obvious marks ol disease,’ what is the conclusion ? That the 
primary cause of the disorder is always in the brain ? Assuredly, 
not; but that, in those cases where the disease is purely men¬ 
tal, it acts upon the structure of the brain, and brings it to a mor¬ 
bid state. Thus the morbid state of the organ is the consequence, 
n A the cause, of the disease. It is not true, however, that the 
Lrain is perceptibly diseased in all cases of insanity. Of thirty- 
seven dissections made at Bethlehem Hospital, the structure of 
the brain was in eleven cases firmer than usual; in six it was 
softer; and in the remaining twenty its consistence was natural. # 

Such then are the arguments—we believe we have adverted to 
all that deserve the slightest consideration—by which Mr. Law¬ 
rence professes to prove that it is the medullary matter of the 
brain of man which thinks, reasons, understands j that there is no 
conscious being residing within; that all the phenomena of mind 
result from the organization of matter, and that when this orga¬ 
nized matter is dissolved by death, every thing that constitutes the 
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human being becomes utterly extinct. Now we Should not be 
unwilling to leave the matter entirely to the common sense of 
the reader, and to ask, whether from Mr. Lawrence’s own 
shewing, from the facts which he produces and from ther mode 
of his reasoning upon them, there does not reshit that degree 
of probability, which amounts almost to demonstration, against 
his revolting doctrines, and in favour of those which he 
opposes. 

• But there are some very important medical facts, (indepen¬ 
dently. of the many powerful arguments of another description,) 
which Mr. Lawrence of course passes over in silence, which 
mainly tend to prove that the brain is only the instrument, and 
not the cause of the thinking and reasoning powers. We allude 
principally to the cases, in which it has been found that eve’ry 
part of the structure of the brain has been deeply injured if 
not destroyed, without impeding or destroying any of the facul¬ 
ties of the mind, or any part of the process of thought. Instances 
of this kind are well known to every medical man conversant in 
such matters, and a great variety of them are on record. Dr. 
Haller mentions a case in which half a pound of pus was found 
in the ventricles of the brain, yet the faculties were unimpaired 
till death. Sir J. Pringle fouffd an abscess in the right hemi¬ 
sphere of the brain as large as an egg, in a patient who had 
never been delirious, nor altogether insensible. A woftian, under 
Dicnierbroerch’s immediate inspection, whose skull was fractured 
by the fall of a large stone, lost a quantity of brain equal in size 
to a man’s list, jet she lived thirty-six days after the accident, 
without alienation of mind, though paralytic on the side opposite 
the fracture. Peyronie tells us of a boy six years old, who re¬ 
ceived a pistol shot in the head; a suppuration followed, during 
which he lost a great quantity of the brain at every dressing : at 
the end of eighteen days he died, having retained his faculties to 
the last. When the head was opened,- the portion of brain re¬ 
maining in the skull did not exceed the size of a small egg. Nor 
is it only after the destruction of "the superior or lateral parts of 
the brain that the powers of thought have been known to exist; 
they have survived the injury, and even the destruction of the 
cerebellum, and of*the basis of the brain. Haller mentions 
several instances of scirrhus affecting the cerebellum, and pro¬ 
ducing death without previous!/ injuring the faculties. Mor- 
gagni gives a particular account of a fatal scirrhus of the cere¬ 
bellum, slow in its progress, not affecting the patient’s sense till 
the last, and then only at intervals. Dr. Brunner records a 
case of a blacksmith, sixty-four years of age, a hard drinker 
aupl an industrious woikuian, who expired in a lit of apoplexy, 

having. 
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having passed the looming in apparent good health. On dissec¬ 
tion, the whole brain, even the base of it, was found to be in a 
most diseased state, yet his faculties had never been impaired, 
and h$ had been remarkably acute in his judgment. Bonnet, in 
a patient who died after an illness of twelve years, without suffer¬ 
ing any alienation of mind, found the whole substance of the brain 
watery, and so soft that it would hardly bear the knife. The 
pineal gland has been so often found suppurated, or petrified, 
or full of sabulous particles, without any previous affection of 
the faculties, that it seems by general consent to be given up as 
unnecessary to thinking.* 

The inferences to be drawn from the numerous facts of this 
description w hich might be adduced, are highly important. In 
the first place, they render nugatory the lucubrations of such 
ingenious gentlemen as Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; since, if it w r ere 
true that particular portions of the brain are the organs of par¬ 
ticular faculties, then, whenever that particular portion is diseased 
or destroyed, the faculty connected with it must be deranged, or 
cease; whereas the contrary is notoriously the case. We never 
hoard of a person losing the passion of anger, by an injury on one 
particular part of his brain, or being deprived of the talent of in¬ 
vention by an abscess formed in .another; still we believe there are 
to be found, even now, in some of our shops, models of the human 
skull mapped out, with all the regularity of a terrestrial globe, into 
districts of love, destructiveness, anger, inventiveness, &c. This, 
however, is only by the way: the facts just adduced press most 
strongly on our conviction the momentous truth, that it is not 
the matter of the brain .which thinks and reasons. Let it be 
granted that there is an immaterial soul in which the power 
of thought resides—a soul which can , and at some future time 
xcilly exercise its faculties without the aid of the material struc¬ 
ture now united to it; and the instances of the full exercise of 
the mental faculties under severe injuries of the brain carry 
nothing with tjicm that cannot be accounted for. On the other 
hand, let it be supposed that jt is the matter of the brain which 
thinks and reasons, and it will seem to follow as a Jieccssan/ con¬ 
sequence that all disease of the brain should at once impede and 
derange the power of thought, and that the loss of a portion of 
the brain should be an actual loss of a portiou of the power of 
thought. As far as we understand those who maintain this theory, 
we conceive them to mean that it is the proper action of the brain 
to think and reason, just as it is of the liver to secrete bile, and of 
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the other various glands to secrete their particular fluids. Now, 
as it appears impossible, and is indeed contrary to all experience, 
that the liver and other glands should perform their functions fully, 
while their whole mass is diseased or a portion of them wholly 
gone, it seems much too severe a tax on our credulity, to call on 
us to believe, that the brain, as the cause of thought, should, 
when deeply injured or partially destroyed, exert its several 
powers unimpaired. 

There is another physical fact which seems quite conclusive 
against the material system : and which is thus admirably stated 
by Mr. Rennell. 

* Experiments and observations give us abundant reason for conclud¬ 
ing, that the brain undergoes within itself precisely the same change 
with the remainder of the body. A man will fall down in a fit of apo¬ 
plexy, and be recovered; in a few years he will be attacked by another, 
which will prove fatal. Upon dissection it will be found that there is a 
cavity formed by the blood effused from the ruptured vessel, and that a 
certain action had been going on, which gradually absorbed the coagu¬ 
lated blood. If then an absorbent system exists in the brain, and the 
organ thereby undergoes, in the course of a certain time, a total change, 
it is impossible that this flux and variable substance can be .endowed 
with consciousness or thought. If the particles of the brain, either 
separately or in a mass, were capable of t^psciousness, then after their 
removal the consciousness which they produced must for ever cease. 
The consequence of which would be, that personal identity must be 
destroyed, and that 119 man could be the same individual being that he 
was ten years ago. But our common sense informs us, that as far as 
our understanding and ournnoral responsibility is .involved, we are the 
same individual beings that we ever were. If the body alone, or any 
substance subject to the laws of body,' were concerned, personal 
identity might reasonably be doubted; but it is something beyond the 
brain that makes the man at every period of his life the same: it is 
consciousness.—The body may be gradually changed, and yet by the 
deposition of new particles, similar to those which absorption has re¬ 
moved, it may preserve the appearance of identity. ^ But in conscious¬ 
ness there is real, notan apparent individuality, admitting of no change 
nor substitution/—pp. 96 — 98 . • 

Wc have seen with what earnestness Mr. Lawrence contends 
that man is only a superior kind of brute as to intellectual endow¬ 
ments, possessing them in common with animals of every descrip¬ 
tion, and differing only in degree; the distinction mainly consisting 
in two or three additional anterior or posterior lobes of brain, 
or in the relative number and depth of the convolutions in the 
medullary matter. Consistently with these ideas it might be 
expected that he would have placed him, as to corporeal qua¬ 
lifications, in the rank of a better sort of baboon or monkey. 
It happens, however, that he is very indignant at this opinion, 

though 
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though maintained* by Monboddo and Rousseau. According 
to these great philosophers, (who yet must yield to Dr. Darwin,) 
man, in his natural and proper state, loses the os sublime, goes on 
all fours, is'covered with a clothing of hair, and furnished with a 
tail (whether prehensile or not has never been stated.) It may 
still be doubled whether the species will be very highly flattered 
by the generic and specific characters which Mr. Lawrence, under 
the auspices of Blumenbach, has substituted in the place of these 
at which he is so much offended— • 

‘ Order, bimanum (two-handed); genus, homo; the species, single, 
with several varieties: characters, erect stature ; two hands, teeth ap¬ 
proximated and of equal length; the inferior incisors perpendicular; 
prominent chin; rational, endowed with speech, unarmed, defenceless/ 
-*-p. 133. 

—In which it is manifest that he deems the perpendicularity 
of the inferior incisors and the prominence of the chin quite 
as important characteristic marks of man, as his powers of rea¬ 
son and his intellectual faculties. lie proceeds, however, with 
no inconsiderable degree of anatomical knowledge, to prove that 
man is evidently formed to bear an erect attitude, and that he is 
clearly distinguished in his corporeal structure from every other 
living creature. He observes, among other proofs of his being 
designed for erectness of attitude, that the length and strength 
of the lotfer limbs are peculiar to man; and, that all the monkey 
tribe, even those which are thought to approach him most nearly, 
fall very short in tjiis respect, their loyei limbs being short and 
weak, and manifestly inadequate to sustain the body in an erect 
posture. He notices the disproportion in the tespective lengths of 
our upper and lower limbs, as clearly pointing out the different 
offices they arc intended to execute; the superior length and 
power of the latter making us totally unfit to go on all fours. To 
the long and powerful femur, he says, to the strong tibia, to the 
broad articular surfaces which join these at the knee, no parallel 
can be met with in any animal. 

The human feet too, he adcR, being the ultimate support of the 
whole frame and primary agents of locomotion, are characterized 
by a combination of greater breadth, strength, and solidity, in 
proportion to the size of the body, than those of any animal. The 
whole surface of the tarsus, metatarsus and toes resting on the 
ground, and the os calcis forming a right angle with the leg are 
peculiar to man; even the simia and the bear have the end of the 
os calcis raised, so that this bone begins to form an acute angle 
with the leg; the dog, cat, and other digitated animals, do not 
rest oil the tarsus or carpus, bift merely on the toes; in the cloven 
footed ruiniuants, the os calcis is raised nearly into a perpendi¬ 
cular 
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ctilar position. Thus, as we depart from niafi, the foot is more 
and more contracted and elongated, the part serving for support 
reduced, and the angle of the hcclbone rendered more acute. 
The great size of the os calcis, and particularly the bulk and pro¬ 
minence of its posterior projection, to which the powerful mus¬ 
cles of the calf are affixed, correspond to its important office of 
supporting the back of the foot and resisting force applied to the 
front of the body. The concavity of the sole is an arrangement 
rendered necessary by the whole surface resting flat on the 
ground ;• providing room for the muscles, nerves, vessels and 
tendons of the toes, and assisting all the functions of the foot. 
c The gradually increased breadth of the foot towards the front, 
the prominence of its solid and. nearly immovable parts, the 
tarsus ami metatarsus, over the more flexible toes, the direction 
of the metatarsal bone supporting the great toe, its situation and 
want of mobility, are circumstances of strong contrast with the 
structure of the hand, plainly pointing out the former as organized 
for strength and resistance, and adapted to encreasc the extent 
and solidity of its support/—p. 145. 

Mr. Lawrence instances many other peculiarities of thediumnn 
structure, in the form of the pelvis; the distribution, size, and 
offices of the muscles; the shape of tne breast and thorax, and 
peculiar formation of the spine, as clearly shewing tlr^t man is 
destined to be erect, and that he is most clearly distinguished 
by essential characters from all the brute creation.—pp. 14(j— 
154. He afterwards considers more particularly the upper extre¬ 
mities of the human frame, shewing that, while they are entirely 
unsuited to the office of supporting tlVc body, they are admi¬ 
rably adapted to the uses to which we put them, that of seizing 
and holding objects, and thereby executing, besides all the pro¬ 
cesses of the arts, many minute but most serviceable actions of 
constant recurrence. Comparing, too, the structure of those ani¬ 
mals which approach nearest to the human forin, with that of 
man, he shews that they are as ill suited to the erCfct attitude as 
man is perfectly adapted for it. As the result of his inquiry, he 
states * that the erect stature is not only a necessary result of the 
human structure, but that it is peculiar to man; and that the dif¬ 
ferences in the form and arrangement of parts, derived from this 
source only, are abundantly sufficient to distinguish man by a wide 
interval from all other animals/—p. 105. 

From the forms of the limbs, and the general structure of the 
frame, Mr. Lawrence proceeds to the head, and the moral and 
intellectual qualities; and here he reverts to his former specula¬ 
tions, considering that in these most important characteristics of 
his nature, man is nothing more than an orang-outang or ape, 

with .. 
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with more 1 ample cerebral hemispheres/ in whom the rotundity 
of the skull gives room for ‘ the more exquisite, complicated, 
and perfectly developed structure' of the brain, and in conse¬ 
quence, for superiority in propensities, feelings and intellectual 
faculties/—p. 237. In consistency with these ideas, he maintains 
that, in those varieties of the human species which have a ‘ re¬ 
treating forehead and depressed vertex, there is a natural infe¬ 
riority in intellectual capacity ; and that it is as unreasonable to 
expect that the Americans or Africans can be raised by any 
culture to an equal height in moral sentiments and intellectual 
energy with Europeans, as to hope that the bulldog may be 
made to equal the greyhound in speed, or the mastiff taught 
to rival in talents and acquirements the sagacious and docile 
poodle/—p. 301. We might, and perhaps ought, to reply to 
this argument, by physiological facts derived from other animals 
whose percipient powers are not varied by greater changes in the 
form of the brain in individuals of the same species inhabiting dif¬ 
ferent parts of the globe; and by historical facts respecting vari¬ 
ous tribes of man himself, experiencing as little change of faculty 
under like changes of the sensorium: but we are hastening to 
a conclusion, and cannot/herefcre stop to inquire the precise de¬ 
gree in which Mr. Lawrence is borne out in this assertion, or to 
consider 4jow far it is consistent with what he allows in other pas¬ 
sages respecting some of the savage tribes of North America, 
that they are intrepid, ardent, generous and humane ; faithful to 
engagements ; 4 th'ht their lofty sentiments of independence, ardent 
courage, and devoted friendship would sustain a comparison with 
the most splendid similar examples in the more highly gifted 
races/ We content ourselves with remarking that this warm friend 
of civil liberty and the rights of man supplies the best apology for 
those who would repress the benevolent attempts to raise the poor 
African in the sqile of civilization; and that if at any time a slave- 
driver in the \Vest Indies should feel some qualms of conscience 
for treating the blacks under his care as a herd of oxen, he would 
have only to imbibe Mr. Lawrence's idea respecting their being 
as inferior to himself in mental faculties as the mastiff is to the 
greyhound in swiftness, and his mind would at once be set at 
ease on the subject. 

To return, however, to the important subject of Air. Lawrence's 
doctrine of materialism. It is not certainly to physiology that we 
look for the main proofs of the immateriality of the soul, and 
its continuance after death—we only ask that this valuable 
science may not be enlisted into the service of infidelity; that, by 
disguising or concealing its facts, or misrepresenting the inferences 
to which they justly lead, it may not be brought to invalidate those 

other 
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other proofs of the immaterial and immortal nature of the soul, 
which, in reality, it is calculated to support. Mr. Lawrence has 
the confidence to tell his readers, while he is striving with,all his 
power to prove that men have no souls, and that the medullary 
matter of their brains thinks, that he is only speaking physio¬ 
logically, and that ( the theological doctrine of the soul and its se¬ 
parate existence has nothing to do with this physiological ques¬ 
tion.*—p. 8. Nothing to do with it! Is he in his senses, or is he 
insulting the understandings of his readers? He endeavours to 
demonstrate from physiological principles, that what he calls the 
theological doctrine of the soul is totally false, and then says that 
this doctrine has nothing to do with the ‘ physiological question*! 
Why will he not be content with endeavouring to rob men of their 
religious hopes, and to degrade them to the brute creation, with¬ 
out expecting to impose on their simplicity by such assertions! 

We are unwilling to draw our readers into metaphysical disqui¬ 
sitions, and shall not therefore dwell upon the argument for the 
immateriality of the conscious principle in man, urged with great 
success by Dr. Clarke in his letters to Dodwell, and which* is 
founded on the position, that the perception onconsciousness which 
we have of our existence is necessarily^indivisible, since it would 
be a contradiction to suppose that one part of it could be here, 
and another there.—But we forbear to enlarge on an argument of 
this kind, although if is our firm opinion that it has never been 
satisfactorily answered ; and we would rather entreat the reader 
again to consider whether he can at all reconcile it to his under¬ 
standing to believe, that the exalted faculties and capacities, moral 
and intellectual, which belong to the mind of man, can be the 
mere result of particles of matter disposed and arranged into par¬ 
ticular organs ? 

But, in the capacity of the human mind for moral improvement, 
and in the adaptation of the course of things in tjiis world to pro¬ 
mote it, we surely discern still clearer indications qf a destination 
to some ulterior end. We find ourselves placed in a state which 
is manifestly a state of trial and of discipline. We have good and 
evil set before us; we are agitated by passions and atfections, 
exposed to sorrows *and anxieties, encircled with temptations 
of every kind. We feel that, by exercising habitual controul 
over our passions, and by turning to good account the discipline 
of sorrow, temptations and disappointments, we have it in our 
power to make a continual progress towards moral perfection, to 
exalt our piety, to increase our resignation, to confirm our reso¬ 
lution, to refine our desires. Is it probable, is it possible, that, 
while this is the manifest tendency of things, there should be- no 
end designed in the appointment of it; that, after a progress to¬ 
wards' 
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wards perfection gradually carried on to a certain point, all 
should at once be closed, and the whole human creature become as 
if he had never been? 

Agam, it is purely not doubtful that every thing in this world 
is under the superintendence of a Being infinitely benevolent and 
just. Is it consistent with either of these high attributes, that 
man should have been formed, with faculties, which, as all expe¬ 
rience teaches, lead to the anticipation of a future state, aud that 
all this anticipation should be built on error and delusion ? How 
many, in all ages, have nobly sacrificed immediate worldly good; 
have patiently endured privation, pain and suffering; have even 
freely yielded up life itself, from the confident anticipation that 
arj availing recompense awaited them beyond the grave? Would 
a benevolent and just Being permit these sacrifices to be made, 
and the hopes on which they are founded to end in utter disap¬ 
pointment ? 

Once more—where, in the course of the present world, do we 
find the stamp and impress of God’s perfect and eternal justice? 
The pious soul frequently mourns under continued pain aud 
affliction—the wicked is blessed with sound health and alacrity of 
spirits. The innocent fi^ls into the snares of the guilty, virtue 
sinks into obscurity, and Vice is* raised to eminence; the plans of 
him who ,is striving to benefit his fellow' creatures, end in disap¬ 
pointment, while they who seek only to injure and destroy, go on 
successfully and attain their purposes. What is the inference 
from all this :—the.t God exercises no providence over the world ? 
Is it not rather that there must be some state of existence beyond 
the present, when all that appears now perplexed will be made 
clear, and all that is imperfect adjusted according to the rule of 
unchanging and unerring wisdom and goodness? 

But, if these are the conclusions of unassisted reason, Revela¬ 
tion gives us the highest possible sanction for their truth. Reve¬ 
lation positively Assures us that there is a life, a never-ending life 
beyond the present, that there is a soul w'ithin us, which can live 
distinct from the body, and vvliich will live, when the body shall 
have mouldered into dust. It tells us that there will be a day of 
resurrection, and of judgment, a day when justice will reign 
triumphant and all righteousness be fulfilled. Here wc have no 
crude speculations, no ill-digested theories of self-styled philo¬ 
sophers ; but the sure word of God himself, confirming our belief, 
elevating our hopes, and teaching us the true cud and destiny of 
our being! 

Nempe hn?c qua; cogitat ct vult 
Mens, baud terrenis coniluta est ex dementis. 


Vcrum 
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Verftm hanc interea Deus hanc exstinguere possit: 

Esto: Deus possit, si fert diVina voluntas. 

At non extinguet: neque enim vis rila sciendi 
Tot res humana tam longe sorte rem'otas, 

Nec porro arterni nunquam satiata cupido, 

Nec desiderium nostris in mentibus haerens 
Perfecti, frustra est. Jam, si fas jusque requirunt 
Ut sceleri male sit, bene virtutique, nec ilia 
Alterutri sors obtingat, dum vivitur istic; 

Restat ut hoc alio fiat discrimen in a;vo. 

One word more, and we have done. Mr. Lawrence contends 
(p. 10G.) that the doctrines which he promulgates are true, and 
that truth ought always to be spoken. We beg leave to remind 
him that, when he affirms the doctrines to be true, the most he 
can possibly mean is that he believes them to be so; and it is 
not to be justified, we must inform him, on any sound principle, 
that a man should, at all times and under all circumstances, give 
currency to opinions of every description, on the mere ground 
that, in his private judgment, he believes them to be true. A con¬ 
siderate person will always feel a certain distrust of his own opi¬ 
nions, when he finds them opposed to those maintained by the 
generality of mankind, including the wisest and the best; and 
above all, he will most seriously weigh the tendency and the 
probable consequences of their general reception. Apply this to 
the opinions maintained by Mr. Lawrence. Their tendency to 
impair the welfare of society, to break down the best and holiest 
sanctions of moral obligation, and to give a free rein to the worst 
passions of the human heart, is fully admitted even by those who 
embrace them. Voltaire, it is well known, checked his company 
from repeating blasphemous impieties before the servants, * lest/ 
said he, * they should cut all our throats/ and Mr. Lawrence, 
we apprehend, would much sooner entrust his life and property 
to a person who believed that he had an immortal and accountable 
soul, than to one who believed, with him, thatimedullary matter 
thinks, and that the whole human being perishes ^vith the disso¬ 
lution of the body. What advantage then can he propose to 
himself, by endeavouring to promote the general reception of his 
opinions? Is it possible that he can desire*to increase human 
vice and misery, to ’degrade his species by sowing the seeds of 
more sensuality, impiety, profligacy aud worldly-mindedness than 
he actually finds among them? Or, when he knows that such 
is the tendency of his conduct, is it possible that his fancied love 
of truth, or the indulgence of his vanity can outweigh the feeling 
of what he owes to the welfare of his fellow-creatures ? 

We arc by no means surprized to hear that Mr. Lawrence has 
vol. xxii. no. xliii. c seriously 
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seriously injured himself in the opinion of the more respectable 
part of his profession by his late proceedings ; and that he has 
already experienced from the public sonic of those consequences 
which he might have foreseen as the natural result. It has some¬ 
times been said that sceptical opinions are prevalent to a con¬ 
siderable extent in the profession to which he belongs. We hope, 
and we believe, that this is not the case. Certain we are, that 
while Mr. Lawrence is an almost solitary instance of a person of 
any consideration in that profession who has publicly maintained 
opinions hostile to religion, very many of the most eminent in¬ 
dividuals in it have been distinguished for the firmness and the 
soundness of their religious principles; and, on the present oc¬ 
casion, the stand which many of them have made against his per¬ 
nicious and degrading doctrines has been such as do them infi¬ 
nite credit. 

But something more is necessary for the satisfaction of the 
public and the credit of the institution. It appears to us impe¬ 
rative on those who have the superintendence of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, to make it an indispensable condition of the 
continuance of Mr. Lawrence in the office of lecturer, not only 
that lie should strictly abstain from propagating any similar opi¬ 
nions in future, but that lie should expunge from his lectures al¬ 
ready published all those? obnoxious passages which have given 
such deserved offence, and which are uow circulating under the 
sanction of the College. 


Art. II. Memoires sur la Marine , et les Ponts et Chaussfes de 
Prance et d' A aglet err e, contcnant deux Relations dc l' ay ages 
fails par C Auteur dans les Ports d* Angle terre, d’ Ecossc et d'lr- 
larule, dans les amices 18 16, 1817 et 1818; la Description dc 
la Jelec de Plymouth , du Canal Calcdonien, fyc. Par Charles 
Dupin. Paris. 18iy. 

r FMIK avowed object of M. Charles Dupin'* two visits to 
Great Britain was the improvement of a treatise oil Naval 
Architecture, which be undertook in 1813; but which, lie can¬ 
didly confesses, was found to be defective by a commission ap¬ 
pointed to examine it at Toulon. To supply those defects, 
and to make it more generally useful, M. Dupin was induced to 
visit the principal ports of France, and the other maritime powers 
of Europe; and with this view (as we lipve said) he came to 
Eugland, bringing with him such recommendations as procured 
him ail easy admission to all the naval and military establishments 
of the United Kingdom, aud other great works and manufactories 
both public and private. 

M. Dupin 
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M. Dupin is a captain in the corps of Naval Engineers, a 
member of the Legion of Honour and, we believe, of the Insti¬ 
tute, and was formerly superintendant of the Naval. Arsenal at 
Dunkirk. He is undoubtedly a shrewd and intelligent young man, 
and no bad sample of the produce of Buonaparte's polytechnic 
schools; having published a good deal on mathematical and phi¬ 
losophical subjects, translated Demosthenes, with an essay on the 
Eloquence of the Athenian orator, and written 9 proh pudor! 1 a 
fetter to Milady Morgan ' ou the comparative merits of Racine and 
Shakspeare! 

Less partial than most of his countrymen to his own nation 
and less prejudiced against every other, he nevertheless now and 
then suffers an undue bias to warp his better judgment, and, <& 
/’ ordinaire, compliments France ut the expense of England and 
of truth. Our readers probably recollect that, in a former Num¬ 
ber of this work,* we noticed the groans of the Institute at the 
reading of M. Dupin's Report, in which due credit was given to 
the state of perfection in which he found machinery in general in 
Great Britaiu; and they can hardly have forgotten that when the 
invention of all this machinery was claimed for the transCendant 
genius of Frenchmen, i the groans ceased, the clouds were dis¬ 
pelled, and all bedtime calm, cheerful, a*nd serene.' Tiffs is pretty 
much the line taken in the volume before us.+ While g*fair pro¬ 
portion of praise and admiration is bestowed on the great public 
works, the naval ancf military establishments, and the machinery 
employed in the manufactories even of private* individuals, there 
is scarcely an article in which it is not discovered that the inven¬ 
tive faculties of the French had preceded'us; though it is admitted 
that we have left them at an immeasurable distance in carrying 
their inventions into practice. 

c Having exhausted (it is thus that M. Dupin commences) 
every thing useful and ingenious afforded by maritime France, 

1 turned my eyes towards a people who, for a century past, 
have w'ieldcd the sceptre of the seas, and, without resting on the 
superiority of their labours, are striving more and more to reach 
perfection.' His first visit is, of course, to the capital, which pre¬ 
sented itself to his observations under three points of vicw r ; first, 
as the greatest port for trade ; next as the focus of industry for the 
maritime arts; and, lastly, as the centre of the operations of the 
military marine or navy. He finds London to be, by nature, 

* No. XX XVII. p. 1S)5. note. 

+ An abbreviuted translation of this work, with Notes by the Translator, has been in¬ 
serted in the Third Number of u periodical collection of 4 Modern Voyages ami Tra¬ 
vels,’ by Sir Hid inrd Phillips. The accuracy and information displayed by the author 
of this little tiact lend us to regret that it did not appear iu a more attractive shape, and 
uuder more worthy auspices. 

<: 2 what • 
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what Paris ought*to be by art, a sea-port. He describes the 
tiers of shipping which, in clusters of five, six, seven, and even 
eight abreast, are anchored in the Thames, and which succeed 
one another qlmost without interruption, from the very foot of 
London Bridge to the distance of some miles down the river. lie 
remarks that these, however, are but a small part of the mercan¬ 
tile marine belonging to the metropolis; for that all the ships 
which trade to the East Indies have their particular wet-docks or 
basins, both for imports and exports; that those which trade to 
the West Indies, in like manner, have theirs; that ships of all na¬ 
tions are received into those called the London Docks; and that 
the Greenland Dock, originally constructed for vessels employed 
in the fisheries of that country, has subsequently received a more 
extensive destination. 

‘Twenty years have not yet elapsed, since this last mentioned dock,the 
smallest of all, was the only one existing. War unexpectedly occurred, 
and we covered the continent with our trophies. Every where, through¬ 
out impoverished Europe, the commerce of England setmed to recede 
before our victorious banners. We imagined that Great Britain, ex- 
hauled, was on the brink of ruin. But, while our sight was darkened 
by the smoke of a noble incense of glory, unlooked for opulence over¬ 
flowed with its treasures the..British empire; the sivers were not wide 
enough to contain all the ships, and fewer years sufficed for a few indi¬ 
viduals tb excavate and construct, at their expense, the docks which 
receive the trading fleets of the two hemispheres, than it required for 
the triumphant government of France to erect some of the quays of the 
Seine. These are the prodigies of the seas !*—p. 2. 

These are the ‘ prodigies* of something more—but we will not 
dispute. 

If France had not first been tom in pieces by internal dissensions, 
which led to a military despotism; if 9he had prudently applied 
but a tythe of the sums expended in cherishing the unbounded 
ambition of a jnilitary despot, and flattering the vanity of his 
willing slaves, she, as well as England, might have erected more 
useful works than € some of the quays of the Seine.* It is some 
consolation for us to reflect that, at the very moment this restless 
passion was not only ruining the nation by which it was fos¬ 
tered, but bringing on our own an accumulation of debt, which 
no one would have been bold enough to pronounce her ability to 
incur, much less her strength to bear—that duripg this eventful 
and fearful period, the public spirit of the nation should have 
carried her energies to a height unparalleled in the history of the 
world; and that, by the improvement and extension of the agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and manufactures of the United Kingdom, and 
by the construction of canals, roads, bridges, drains, docks, and 

harbours, 
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harbours, the national wealth should be increased to such a de¬ 
gree, as not only to afford us the means of keeping faith with the 
public creditor, but of gradually discharging the obligations 
which now weigh so heavily on the state. We have heard (and we 
can trust our authorities) that not less than 1*20 millions sterling, 
or a sum equal to one fourth part of the whole debt created during 
the late war, were expended by the government and individuals 
in the great national works above noticed, and in the application 
of machinery to the various branches of useful and productive arts. 

M. Dupin observes, that the construction of our wet-docks or 
basins differs essentially from that of theirs, by having the contain¬ 
ing walls concave on the exterior side or that next the water, and 
convex on that next the land; whereas theirs have plain faces, 
with the stones placed in horizontal courses. It was Mr. Rennie, 
we believe, who first adopted the plan of cutting off the heads of 
the piles in an angle inclining inwards or towards the land side, 
and of laying the courses of stone in the same inclined angle, by 
which a greater resistance is offered to the pressure of the earth, 
and the wall prevented from being pushed outwards, as is 
more or less the case in most of the walls built on the old con¬ 
struction, which is still the practice in France. M. Dupin also no¬ 
tices the superior advantages of building the lock-gates convex, 
to resist the pressure of the water; of using the steam-engine for 
draining the works of hydraulic operations; and of iroft railways 
for the removal of stones, sand, and other heavy materials. * To 
these/ says he, * England owes a part of her wealth. Never, 
without them, could coal, iron-ore, limestone, Slate, and other raw 
materials have been conveyed to such distances, and at such a 
trifling expense.* The dredging-machines of the Thames, erected 
on lighters or barges, and worked by the steam-engine, attracted 
bis attention, from their being altogether unknown in France— 
It is something at least to be allowed the invention of a mud- 
raising machine!—and he describes them as teing at once very 
simple, very efficient, and very economical.* 

The diving-bell with its appar»yis is next described as a ma¬ 
chine of infinite use in all hydraulic works. 1 It is/ says M. Du¬ 
pin, * the geometry of three dimensions applied to the labours of 
the arts.* This is ftot very intelligible as applied to the diving- 
bell; but its chief uses are, as he observes, building the walls of 
quays or jetties under water, clearing harbours or roadsteds of 
rocks, anchors, guns, and remains of wrecks; and mining or 
blasting sunken rocks dangerous to navigation. 

• In a note on this passage, the Translator tells ns, that one of these dredging-ma¬ 
chines, furnished with an engine of the power of sixteen hoises, excavates and lubes 
about three hundred tons of mud und gravel a day. 

c :i It 
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It has not escaped M. Dupin, that a great change has taken 
place within a few years in the materials employed by us in the 
construction of wet and dry docks; by the substitution, in mer¬ 
chants yards, of brick and rubble for wood, and, in the great naval 
arsenals, of hewn blocks of marble and granite. The capital ex¬ 
pended on this improvement is stated to be amply compensated 
by the saving of repairs, and obviating the constant interruption 
to maritime operations in docks faced with wood. lie also ob¬ 
serves, that a change not less beneficial has occurred on laud, by 
substituting iron for wood in almost all public buildings—as 
roofs, rafters, floors, window and door frames, staircases, &c.; 
he particularly notices the iron shed for covering one of the quays 
of the West India Docks, 2400 feet, as he says, in length, and 
supported by hollow iron columns; the beams, joists, rafters, 
and laths, being all of that metal.* 

M. Dupin next gives au account of the private establish¬ 
ments on or near the Thames, which he visited, as connected 
with the maritime arts. Of these he mentions Mr. Maudsley’s 
manufactory, where the iron work of Bruners block-machinery 
was made, and where were constructed for the English navy seven 
thousand iron tanks, each capable of containing about sixty-four 
cubic feet of water. He considers this, and very justly, to be an 
invaluable improvement, as it enables ships to stow about one- 
eighth more water in the ground-tier; but he docs not appear to be 
aware that the water is infinitely better preserved, and that one 
set of iron tanks will outlast at least ten sets of w ooden casks. 

The rope-manuftictory of Huddart, the iron-cable manufactory 
of Brown; and the circular saws of Brunei, with the peculiar 
merits of each, have not escaped the penetrating eye of M. Du¬ 
pin ; and though he does not openly avow it, in speaking of our 
machinery, he seems to feel that France in all these respects is a 
century behind England. 

London, considered as the centre of the operations of the mi¬ 
litary marine, or Royal Navy, is next discussed. From the Ad¬ 
miralty office, he tells us, a courier may reach the dock-yard at 
Deptford in half an hour: Woolwich in an hour; Chatham in 
four hours; Sheemess in six; Portsmouth in eight; and Ply¬ 
mouth in twenty-four: that notwithstanding this rapidity of 
communication, lines of telegraphic stations afford a facility of 
correspondence with all the naval arsenals; and that the French Se¬ 
maphore has recently been adopted, with some modifications pro¬ 
posed by Sir Home Popliam, who is stated to have made several 

* III tliis the translator (to whom wo have so often alluded) observes there is a small 
mistake; the length being 2700 feet; the roof, he says, is of wood; but the shed on the 
wuth quay of the same dock, and which is 1314 lcct long, has a roof of cast iron. 
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improvements in it with regard to the art of holding intercourse 
by signals. 5 * Here M. Dupin observes, that a change takes place 
in the Board of Admiralty with every change of ministers; whilst 
the permanency of the members of the Navy Board (which is 
at the same time independent and subordinate) may be consi¬ 
dered, with reference to the Admiralty, as a division between art 
and! authority, which he conceives to be * a master-piece of the 
English institutions.’ 

• In speaking of the Victualling establishment at Deptford, its 
bakehouses and stores of provisions for the fleet, M. Dupin 
justly observes— 

4 The English government would not merely consider ns an act of bar¬ 
barity, but as an act of madness, a saving made at the expense of the 
health of the men who consecrate their strength and their life to the de¬ 
fence of their country. Every thing is therefore abundant, wholesome, 
agreeable to the taste, and, I would almost say, delicate, in the provi¬ 
sions of the English sailors. When I shall state that the crews of the 
men of war have cocoa for breakfast, I shall perhaps make the super¬ 
ficial observer smile; but 1 shall strike deeply the men who, profiting by 
the lessons of Hannibal, know how much physical strength, added.to 
moral strength, may decide the loss or*the gain of battles/—p.M5. 

When M. Dupin calls Dcptfor<J,lhe least important of all our 
naval arsenals, he is evidently not aware that it is the grand le- 
pository of the various manufactured stores for the fleet, from 
which they are shipped to the home yards, out-ports, and foreign 
stations, to the amount, in time of war, of more than thirty thou¬ 
sand Ions annually. Besides the magazines, it* has three slips for 
building ships of the line, three dry-docks, and a basin. 

The dock-yard of Woolwich merits, lie says, more attention 
than that of Deptford. ‘ From the time of the famous Harry 
(irace (le Dieu y built hy Ilenry VII., to the Nelson , a first rate 
of 120 guns, the largest ships have been built here/ 111 this 
short sentence are (wo mistakes. The llcnru Grace de Dieu 
was not built hy Henry VII. hut by Henry Vl II.; and Wool¬ 
wich Dock-yard being first established by the la'tter sovereign, 
did not of course exist in the time of the former. It was the 
Great Hurry which Henry VII. built. In this yard M. Dupin ob¬ 
served a machine invented by Mr. Hookey for bending the 
largest pieces of timber, of which it appeared to him that too 
little use was made ; he may be assured that all the use of it is 

* Wc Iihvc our doubts whether in telegraphic commit ideations we have pone beyond 
or even yet reached the French; bill we are ipiiu* suic, that the ingenious translator of 
M. Oupin’s work is mistaken in supposing Scniaphori to he a new name, given to the 
Admimlt y Telegraph by .Sir Home l'opham. it was adopted from the French long be¬ 
fore Sir Home's improvements, as they ate tailed, took place. 
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made which is found necessary, and we. believe that Mr. Hookey 
has been promoted in consequence of the invention. A new 
smithery was constructing in this yard under the direction of Mr. 
Rennie; it is 4 now finished, and is, as M. Dupin predicted it 
would be, the first of its kind in England, and certainly in Eu¬ 
rope ;—we are much mistaken, however, if there is not a smithery 
on the Loire where anchors are manufactured by machinery. In 
that of Woolwich, the large cylinder bellows, tilt hammers and 
all the machinery, are put in motion by steam-engines. The roof, 
and every other part of the building, except the walls, are of cast 
iron. 

M. Dupin has evidently obtained a very imperfect knowledge 
of Mr. Lukin’s attempt to impregnate timber with some extra¬ 
neous substance, and thereby prevent the disease improperly known 
by the name of dry-rot: the Translator, however, has set him right 
by borrowing our account of it from No. XXIII. p^ 23f>—238. 
This is not the only one of our Numbers that has served his pur¬ 
pose ; and we rejoice at it: for the first wish of our heart is to 
be conducive to the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

An introduction from Sir.Joseph Banks, whom M. Dupin 
truly calls the Maecenas of the sciences in Great Britain, to Co¬ 
lonel Mudge, procured forhifii an admittance into the ordnance 
depot at Woolwich, of which he speaks in terms of high admira¬ 
tion. Tnfe liberality of the Board of Ordnance is commended 
in the case of Brunei, whose ingenuity was remunerated over and 
above the terms oQhis agreement, by a pension for life, which, at 
his own desire, was subsequently commuted for a gross sum. 
Our author observes, that this noble and generous manner of 
treating artists is 4 a better panegyric of an administration than the 
most refined compliments and the most pompous phrases/ which 
we suspect are the only harvest yet reaped by M. Dupin. 

The improvements of Sheerness dock-yards are next described; 
and the construction of the new naval arsenal is pronounced to be 
* one of the enterprizes which does most honour to the experience 
and the talents of Mr. John Rennie/ The materials employed 
for the walls and quays, M. Dupin observes, are granite, brought 
from Cornwall and Scotland, the two extremities of Great Bri¬ 
tain. After visiting the Bellerophou, a sfiip of the line trans¬ 
formed into a hulk for the reception of the convicts employed in 
excavating the great basin, he notices a fact which we earnestly 
recommend to the attention of Mr. Bennet, as coming from one, 
who, though he cannot be suspected of any strong partialities in 
favour of England, is on this point at least free from prejudice : 

1 Jn the fitting up ami the interior arrangement of this hulk/ lie 
says, 4 every thing that the most ingenious humanity can invent 

has 
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has been put in practice, to render supportable and comfortable 
a floating prison/ 

The praise thus bestowed on British humanity may, how¬ 
ever, be meant to set in a more forcible point of view the tirade 
which immediately follows it against the inhumanity of the Eng¬ 
lish government, in the difference of treatment experienced by 
a convict and a disarmed enemy; which is exemplified, he says, 
in placing from eight to twelve hundred prisoners of war in a pri¬ 
son-ship of the same rate as that in which the greatest number of 
malefactors does not exceed four hundred.. We must observe, 
however, in the first place, that M. Dupin here hazards a state¬ 
ment not founded in fact; and, secondly, that a remonstrance 
on the treatment of prisoners of war, and an affectation of hu¬ 
manity for prisoners, comes with a singularly bad grace from the 
creature of a tyrant who, under the most cruel and aggravating 
circumstances, seized and detained civilians and non-combatants, 
men, women and children, as prisoners of war; who refused to 
open the doors of his prison-house, or to listen to any terms foran ex¬ 
change ; and who doomed hundreds of unfortunate Spanish and 
Italian captives to hard labour, on the muddy banks of the 
Scheldt, and in excavating the basins of Cherbourg. 

At Chatham* M. Dupin is partfenforly struck with the good order 
and regularity which prevail in the dock-yard of that port. Here, 
he observes, the building slips and dry-docks are fac«l with wood 
according to the ‘old system; but a dry dock is excavating in¬ 
tended to be faced with granite and Portlapd-stone. The most 
remarkable object in this yard was a saw-mill, with its machinery, 
recently erected by Brunei. The mill is on an eminence at the 
upper part of the yard, to which the timber is floated from the 
Medway through a subterraneous canal or tunnel, into a circular 
basin; out of which it is afterwards raised by machinery to the 
level of the mill, taken into it, and placed under the saws; then 
moved away on iron carriages, and deposited on a long stage: 
from which, by trucks or carts on iron railways, it is finally 
conveyed to every part of the Jard. M. Dupin finds fault with 
Brunei for not having levelled the eminence, in order to save the 
power necessary for raising the timber; and adds, that the same 
objection was made to him by Dr. Wollaston. We venture to say 
that if Dr. Wollaston made any such objection, he did so without 
having seen the works ; forilie carrying on the operations on the 
eminence is precisely that which constitutes the chief merit of 
the arrangement, as thereby the timber, when sawn, is conveyed 
on iron railways by a gentle slope to all the docks and slips in the 
yard, without .teams of horses, and without interfering with any 
of the oilier w orks. 




it 
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It was at Chatham, M. Dupin observes, that Mr. Seppings 
first put in practice the improvements which he suggested in the 
building of ships: he adds, that to attain his object, he had to 
triumph over those numerous and venerable axioms consecrated 
by the pride—he might have added, the ignorance—of our an¬ 
cestors, and preserved religiously by the self-love of their de¬ 
scendants; that, however, he had powerful friends out of the body 
of the master-shipwrights; and that he obtained front authority 
what he could not obtain by persuasion; and thus rendered, as it 
were by force, to the English navy, one of the most signal ser¬ 
vices that it ever received. 1 1 have endeavoured/ M. Dupin says, 
4 to make known, in France, the real advantages of the system 
introduced by Mr. Seppings. I met with more obstacles than 
he did, and, less fortunate, I have not yet triumphed over them. 
I have given demonstrations; but that was vain like the theory; 
calculations, and one would have thought that I was treating of 
imaginary quantities; in short, when I wished to support myself 
by the authority of experience, I was told that, in England, they 
were at present abandoning the system which 1 was desirous of 
getting adpptcd in France.’ A second visit to England, however, 
convinced him of the contrary, and shewed him, in all the dock¬ 
yards, new ships building ar*M)ld ones repairing according to 
the system of Mr. Seppings. 

All this fs well enough; but when he tells us that he will 
maintain, with the proofs in his hand , 4 that the principle has been 
known and even practised in France and elsewhere/ wc beg leave 
to join issue with him. lie has no proofs in his hand, or else¬ 
where; nor do the systems-or experiments of the builders men¬ 
tioned by him bear any more resemblance to Mr. Seppings’s dia¬ 
gonal framing than the construction of a velocipede to that of a 
phaeton. They have both wheels, it is true, and the same 
materials are found in both. It is also true that Eouguer, Chap¬ 
man, Snodgrass anti others, made frequen^attompts to give addi¬ 
tional strength to ships by placing wood and iron diagonally, the 
inefficiency of which we shewed in a former number.* We 
know nothing of L’Oiseau, which is cited as an example of dia¬ 
gonal bracing; but one precious specimen of French invention 
we have had an opportunity of seeing in our own ports in the 
Jupiter, now the Maida, in which the planks of the ceiling arc 
placed somewhat in a lozenge-shape. The object'of Mr. Sep¬ 
pings’s plan is to give uniform strength to the fabric, and pre¬ 
vent the ship from hogging or arching, or, in other words, the 
middle part liom rising and the two extremities from sinking; and 


* No. XXIV. i>. 159. 
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it has effectually succeeded: while the French Jupiter is hogged 
to such a degree as to form no bad resemblance of the back of 
the animal from which the term is derived. 

But, says M. Dupin, ‘the Royal Society of Loildon, by a fa¬ 
vour too little merited on my part, has publisKed, in the first 
part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1817, the theoretical, 
practical and historical researches which I have made on the im¬ 
provements recently introduced in the construction of English 
* ships of war. The honour of the first idea of these improvements 
has thus, in an authentic manner, been rendered to France.’ 
Let him, however, not lay this flattering unction to his soul. 
The Royal Society, as well as other societies, can sometimes 
bestow ‘ favours little merited—but it is so far from consider¬ 
ing what may find its way into the Transactions as authentic , 
that it expressly declares, at the head of every half-yearly Number, 
that it is not responsible for any one of the papers contained in it. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that it would have been as well 
if the Committee of papers of the Royal Society of London had 
withstood the attempts of a foreigner to deprive a meritorious Bri¬ 
tish subject of his just claims, more especially when those* attempts 
had already been rejected by the National Institute of France. 

The Royal Society has, howe$efy*rendered tardy justice to Mr. 
Seppings, by conferring on him the Copley gold medal; and as 
M. Dupin is a reader of our Journal, we gladly uvjfil ourselves 
of the medium, to convey to him the sentiments of its venerable 
president on the merits of Mr. Seppings’s plan, taken from the 
address delivered by him on that occasion to the inventor. 

* It cannot (said Sir Joseph Banks) be A just cause for lessening the 
satisfaction you are entitled to derive from the success of your im¬ 
provements, that others should have formerly attempted to introduce 
arrangements of a nature somewhat similar to your oblique braces or 
riders, but should have done it so awkwardly and unskilfully, as to 
have failed altogether in obtaining any practical bonefit from their im¬ 
perfect inventions. If indeed the merit of mechanical improvements 
belonged exclusively to those who fyst had a vague notion of their pos¬ 
sibility, the world would be filled with idle schemers and dreamers, mul- 
tiplying their crude conceits for the mere chance*of hitting upon some 
accidental combination, which, when the hands of more industrious and 
skilful men had brought it to perfection, they would be but too happy 
to claim as their own legitimate offspring. Other countries may be 
extremely fertile in speculations of this kind; but Great Britain has 
long been distinguished for practical excellence in arts and sciences; 
and we may willingly consent to share with others some portion of the 
glory of original invention, provided that we retain, as our peculiar pa¬ 
trimony, the highest perfection of actual execution/ 

M. Dupin is perfectly right in his assertion that the exercise of 

authority 
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authority was necessary to overcome ancient prejudices; it required 
indeed all the energy and firmness of Mr. Yorke to carry through 
a system which he clearly foresaw would be the means of reno¬ 
vating the strength and giving permanence to the soundness of the 
British navy. Some idea may be collected of the manner in which 
Mr. Seppings was thwarted and opposed, and tormented, by the 
way in which he writes to a friend. 

‘ You cannot (he says) be aware of the determined and systematic 
opposition I have met, and the labour I have gone through both of body 
and mind, owing to the difficulties and disinclination with which I was 
thwarted in every step of the progress. The anxiety of my mind broke 
in on my hours of rest, and prevented sleep, and the want of sleep proved 
injurious to my health. At length, however, a superior power bore 
down all opposition ; the system was adopted and was found to succeed. 
Before this I was told that my plan possessed neither sense nor science; 
but afterwards I was assailed with accusations of having collected my 
ideas, one day from the French ; another from the Russians, then from 
the Swedes—whereas, God knows! the only assistance 1 have received 
was from the plan and drawings of the celebrated bridge of Schaff- 
hausen, and from no other source/ 

It would almost appear that professional prejudices among 
shipwrights have always beciypflre inveterately rooted than among 
mechanics of any other description. The whole history of British 
naval architecture abounds with squabbles about innovations and 
suggested improvements. In the time of that excellent shipwright 
Phincas Pett, the Seppings of his day, his opponents carried 
matters to such lengths that King James found himself compelled 
to proceed to Deptford in. person with his whole court, accom¬ 
panied by certain learned men, to investigate the charges brought 
against Mr. Pett:—when all of them had been patiently gone 
through and refuted, except the last, which was that of his having 
cut the wood cross-grained, the king grew impatient, and turning 
to his accusers, observed, that 1 the cross-grain was in the ship¬ 
wrights and not in the w ood/ 

Mr. (now Sir Robert) Seppings, however, has had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that his services are about to receive their 
due reward—servioes which, to use the words of the Finance 
Committee (3d Report), 1 Although they have nothing of that 
brilliancy which forcibly attracts public admiration, will continue 
to confer a lasting benefit on the British nation,, long after that 
period when the beneficial effects of victories, however splendid, 
shall have passed away/ It was stated in parliament that they 
were under consideration; and we understand that the Prince 
Regent, in conferring on this intelligent and distinguished ship¬ 
wright the honour of knighthood on board his own yacht, ex- 
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pressed a hope that some more substantial benefit would soon 
reward his meritorious exertions. 

Of the many practical improvements in naval architecture, in¬ 
troduced by this zealous surveyor of the navy, a fe.w have come to 
our knowledge, which we shall briefly mention. 

Foremost stands the new system of diagonal trussing, which 
in every instance has succeeded beyond the most sanguine ex¬ 
pectation.* Every ship to which it has been applied cpntinues 
airy, sound, and wholesome—no decay—no dry-rot—no recesses 
for vermin—no receptacles for foul air, moisture and mushrooms 
—no leakage below, nor dripping from above—no racking, nor 
lifting of the beams, nor working of the joints; but every part 
equally firm and strong throughout the ship. Unlike those Forty 
Thieves , (as a gallant admiral called them,) which, on the spur 
of the moment, were built at inordinate prices in the merchants* 
yards, and which broke down with the rickets and dry-rot in four 
or five years after they were launched, and some of them even 
in less time, the ships first built or repaired on Mr. Seppings’s 
plan have come from sea as firm, as sound, and as free from filth 
as when they left the dock; and as it appears there* are now 
not less than from forty to fifty sail of the lirte, built or repaired 
on his system, there can be no ddtrtrt of the perfect accuracy of 
Lord Melville’s declaration in the House of Lords, ‘.that at no 
former period was the fleet in such a state of efficiency, as to 
ships, as at the present moment/ 

An invention of great utility procured him, while yet an as¬ 
sistant shipwright, the approbation of the Admiralty, accompa¬ 
nied with a pecuniary reward of a thousand pounds. When a 
ship of the line was taken into a dock for repairs, she rested on 
a row of square blocks of wood, amounting to forty or fifty 
in number. In order to get at her bottom, or examine her 
false keel, it was necessary to lift her wholly off the blocks and 
suspend her in the air, by means of numerous Chores and spars of 
wood. To effect this, wedges were driven simultaneously under 
the bottom of these shores, an operation that required three, four, 
and even five hundred men; the ship in the mean time pressing 
with her whole weight against the ends of the supporting shores, 
strained every timber, plank, knee and fastening during the ope¬ 
ration. Mr. Seppings, by means of a block consisting of three 
pieces, found a remedy for all the evils attending the old system— 
by reducing the number of men to about twenty; by removing 
all weight or pressure against the ship’s sides; and by lessening 

• A particular description of this system and its advantages will be found in Nos. 
XIX. p. V, 98. and XXIV. pp. 444. 451. ct seq. of tins Journal. 

the 
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the time to as many hours as it once required days. The an¬ 
nexed figure shews the wedges or inclined planes of which the 
block is composed, where a is the wedge or double inclined 
plane oh which.the keel k of the ship rests, having its obtuse 
angle equal to 170°, and bb are two inclined planes, each having 
an acute angle of 5°. The upper wedge is of hard wood shod 
with iron; the inclined planes bb are of cast iron. 



When any one of these blocks is required to be disengaged, in 
order to examine that part of the keel on which it rests, a few 
smart blows, given alternately on the two sides of the two half- 
wedges or lower-inclined planes, will cause them to fly out, when 
the .upper wedge drops, and the more easily in proportion to the 
pressure of the ship upon it. Two or three minutes is sufficient 
to remove any one mock, and the whole series may be taken out 
in succession in the space oftwo hours, not only without lifting, 
but without the least concussion of the ship. 

It is customary in the Ordinary of the navy to lift the lower 
masts of ships every three years to examine into the state of their 
heels or lower extremities : for this purpose it was necessary to 
employ sheer-hulks, the first fitting of each of which costs from 
twelve to fifteen thousand pounds, and the annual expense 
amounts to more than a thousand pounds, liy an apparatus con¬ 
trived by Mr. Seppings, equally simple with the foregoing, the 
masts of the largest ships are now lifted upright out of the steps, 
without the assistance of a sheer-hulk, and by about half an 
hour’s labour of four boys; and thus a saving of two or three 
thousand pounds a year has been effected. But this is the least 
part. From the ease with which masts were thus lifted, it occurred 
to Mr. Seppings thjit by placing the lower extremity on a pig of 
iron ballast instead of returning it into the .socket, it would be 
preserved from the rot—and as there are perhaps not less than 
a thousand masts in the Ordinary of the navy, and the main-mast 
of a first rate costs nearly a thousand pounds, some idea may be 
formed of the importance of this ingenious arid unpretending in¬ 
vention. 

The difficulty, and we might almost say the impossibility, of 
procuring timber of shape and dimensions suitable for ships of 
the line, would have beeu attended with the most serious conse¬ 
quences, 
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quences, had not an effectual remedy beqn struck out by this in¬ 
telligent and indefatigable surveyor. This he accomplished by a 
new mode of putting together the timbers of the frame, so as to 
give more durability and greater strength, .with considerable less 
expense of timber and workmanship; and at the same time to 
bring into use those inferior pieces of timber, which, under the 
old system, served only for the construction of frigates. It would 
require too much space to enter into a detail of the plan by which 
«all these advantages are gained—namely, by the substitution of 
what are technically called square heads and heels for chocks, 
now, we believe, universally adopted; in consequence of which, 
the pecuniary saving alone is from two to three thousand pounds 
in each vessel. Instead of these chocks, (which are large wedge- 
shaped logs intended to connect the timbers of the frame, and 
which amount in every ship of the line to four or five hundred,) 
Mr. Seppings cuts square off the ends of the timbers and retains 
them in their places by means of round coaks in the centre, in the 
same manner that the fellies of a carriage wheel are put together. 
And though the timbers of the frame are now frequently made 
of shorter lengths, and are consequently more numerous, yet the 
number of pieces in the whole frame are much fewer than in the 
old system, less grain-cut, and consequently of greater strength. 
By an experiment made on the frames of two new 74 gun ships, 
the one with chocks altered from If to 2 inches, and racked at the 
ends of the timbers- from $ to 1 inch; the other without chocks, 
altered only from ^ to J of an inch, and no racking whatever at the 
joints; the timber of the former was found, on calculation, to cost 
12,500/.; that of the latter 10,420/., being a saving of 2,000/. 
in timber alone, exclusive of a very considerable one in the work- , 
manship. 

It is well known to naval men, (indeed it must be sufficiently 
obvious to all,) that the stern of a ship is by far the weakest part of 
the fabric, both as it regards the shock of the sea, and the resistance 
of a cannonade. To obviate these disadvantages-Mr. Seppings 
has suggested an important improvement in the shape and con¬ 
struction of the sterns of ships of war, by converting them from 
the square to the round form, and substituting ilpright timbers, as 
in the bow, for die heavy transom, which gave but a weak support 
to the superincumbent structure. By this new mode of construction 
the stern of a ship is of equal strength with the bow; and the bat¬ 
tery as manageable and powerful; the ship may scud in a heavy 
sea w ithout danger of being pooped, and be brought tq anchor 
by the stern as safely as by the bow; the rudder too is better se¬ 
cured. Objections however have been made by naval officers to 
this form, as less convenient and beautiful; but when the natural 

prejudice 
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prejudice in favour of what we have long been accustomed to look 
at shall have subsided, we are well persuaded that the present 
abrupt termination of the fine rounded lines of the body of a ship 
in a fiat'surface, will be considered as incongruous and wanting in 
good taste. 

But we must return toM. Dupin. The dock-yard of Portsmouth 
is described by him as not only the most spacious, but as present-^ 
ing the handsomest buildings and the most comprehensive display 
of labour. We do not thiuk, however, that much can be said in 
praise of 6 the skilful arrangement of the dry-docksthough, when 
it is considered that they were laid out without any plan, and built 
and enlarged from time to time, as the exigencies of the service re¬ 
quired, forming, like those in the other yards, a collection of expe¬ 
dients resorted to on the spur of the occasion, it may be pronounced 
as skilful as circumstances would admit. The stores and maga¬ 
zines are all on a grahd scale. The wet basin, and the dry-docks 
communicating with it, are of the utmost importance, and do 
great credit to the genius of General Bentham, under whose su¬ 
perintendence they were undertaken and completed. The metal- 
mills art*,constructed on an excellent plan. Here all the old copper 
from ships of war is re-melted and re-manufactured: the number 
of sheets rolled in one yea*- of the war amounted to about 
300,(XX), weighing 1,200 tons, on which alone a saving was eff ect¬ 
ed of mor£ than 20,000/. 

The block-machinery could not fail to attract the attention of 
M. Dupin. He observes, and it is true, that it is the creation of 
a Frenchman; and it is equally true, we doubt not, 4 that some 
offended Frenchman will- regret that the inventor had not conse¬ 
crated his talents to the defence and glory of his own country 
but Mr. Brunei, we suspect, has little occasion to regret his 
coming from America to England instead of France. M. Dupin, 
however, endeavours to console his countrymen for the loss they 
have sustained, by a hope that another Frenchman, in his own per¬ 
son, will be able to add some interesting observations on the ad¬ 
vantages and inconveniencics peculiar to each of Brunei’s ma¬ 
chines, as well as on the results of its manner of working. M. 
Dupin saw this ntatchless and complicated system of machinery 
work but once, and he ventures to talk of improvements!—Is 
there no limit to the vanity of a Frenchman? 

As all foreigners of distinction visit the dock-yard of Ports¬ 
mouth, with the view chiefly of inspecting this block-making ma¬ 
chinery, and as it is really deserving of the most extensive notice 
and admiration, a cursory description of it may not be unaccep¬ 
table to those of our readers who have not had an opportunity of 
witnessing its wonderful effects. To enable them to comprehend 
fully its construction and mode of w orking, numerous and accu¬ 
rate 
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rate engravings would be required $ our view; therefore, must be* 
very general. 

The block-machinery then, which a single coup-d’oeil Convinced 
M. Dupin that he could improve, may be said to consist of u sys¬ 
tem of no less than sixteen different machines all *put in motion 
and in work at the same moment by a steam-engine. Seven of 
these machines are employed in finishing the shell and nine in com¬ 
pleting the sheave. The first of them is the saw-mill, which 
Squares the rough tree of ash or elm, generally the latter. The 
second is a circular saw, which cross-cuts it into the requisite 
lengths. The third is a boring-machine, by means of which, while 
one bit pierces the centre to receive the pin on which the sheave 
turns, another bores a hole at right angles to it, to admit the first 
stroke of the chissel that scoops out the mortice in which the 
sheave turns. This is completed by the* fourth , which is a most 
ingenious piece of mechanism, and is particularly remarkable for 
the force, the rapidity, the workmanlike, we might almost say, the 
polished manner in which the shell is mortised out. The fifth 
is a circular saw, which takes off the four corners of the shell, and 
reduces it to the form of an octagon. It is then carried to the 
sixth, or shaping-machine, consisting of two equal and parallel 
wheels moving on the same axis, to which one of them is firmly 
fixed, while the other moves in the line of the axis, so that by 
sliding, the shells of blocks of any size may be admitted between 
their rims. Ten of these shells being fixed to the peripheries of the 
two wheels, the machine is whirled round with jncredible velocity, 

d speedily reduces the outer surface of them, by the application 
cutting instrument, to a proper shape and curvature; after 
which, by reversing the motion of the wheels, the ten shells are 
simultaneously turned one-fourth part round, and a new surface 
presented which is cut and shaped as before. The two remaining 
sides are then treated in the same manner, when the whole ten 
shells are completely shaped and removed from *he wheels. The 
seventh and last operation is the scoring of the shell, or scooping 
out a groove for the strap by whitfh the block is suspended. 

The sheaves are usually made of lignum vitas, and the first ope¬ 
ration is to cut the log into plates of the required thickness by 
means of a circular s*aw. The second is to bore the central hole 
to receive the pin, and at the same time to take off the angles 
and reduce the piece to a perfect circle, which is accomplished 
by means of a crown saw. The sheave thus shaped is brought, 
in the third place, to the coaking-machine, which is a piece of 
mechanism of singular ingenuity. A small cutter, in traversing 
round the central hole of the sheaves, works out, to a certain 
depth below the surface, three semicircular grooves for the recep- 

vol. xxn. no. xlui. d tion 
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tion of the metal coak or bush; and both the groove* and the 
coaks are so uniformly true and fit each other so accurately, that 
the tap of a hammer is sufficient to fix the coak in its place. 
The fourth operation is the casting of the metal coaks with 
grooves, or chaunels, in the inside of their tubes, for the recep¬ 
tion of oil or grease, and the prevention of waste. The fifth ma¬ 
chine is a drill of a peculiar construction, by which also the pins 
are inserted to fix the coaks to the sheave. The sixth is the rivet¬ 
ing hammer; and the seventh a machine for broaching the central 
hole of the sheave by means of a steel drill or cutter. The eighth 
process is that of turning a groove or channel round the outer cir¬ 
cumference of the sheave for the rope to work in, which is per¬ 
formed by a lathe so constructed, that while the groove is cut¬ 
ting, another part of the engine is occupied in smoothing the two 
surfaces of the sheave.* The ninth or last operation is the making, 
polishing, and fixing the iron pins on which the sheave turns, and 
which completes the block for use. 

The quantity of blocks used in the navy, together with their 
great expense under the old system, renders the present ma¬ 
chinery of the utmost importance. Not only has a very consider¬ 
able saving been effected by it, but an article provided of an infi¬ 
nitely better quality than ^was formerly made by the hand. A 
single line of battle-ship requires nearly fifteen hundred blocks 
of differtmt sizes; and the number which the machinery is capa¬ 
ble of supplying was found to be more than adequate to the an¬ 
nual demand of the whole navy and ordnance during the war. To 
convey an idea of its efficacy, it is sufficient to observe that, with 
four men, and with less expense of time, as many shells can be 
completed as required fifty by the old method; and that six can 
now supply as many sheaves as before required sixty. 

In the School of Naval Architecture, M.Dupin conceives it to 
be a matter not easily credited, that ‘ the English do not blush 
to acknowledge their inferiority, when it is clearly demonstrated 
to them/ It would be well for him and his countrymen to take 
a lesson from the English in: this respect, and not to set up pre¬ 
tensions to superiority when they have not the shadow of a claim. 

* For many yeaYs past/ says he, ‘'they have been complaining 
loudly, and perhaps not without exaggeration, that their ship¬ 
builders are very far behind the French naval architects in regard 
to theoretical knowledge/ That we admitted this fact, is true; 
but not—that ‘ these complaints reverberated to the parliament 
of England/ neither is it true that ‘ it was at the suggestion of a 
committee of this great legislative body, that the school for Ship¬ 
wrights’ Apprentices was established/—it was proposed by the 
Commissioners of Naval Revision, approved by the Board of 

Admiralty, 
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Admiralty, and established by the King’s Order in Council: the 
good effects of it have already been fully experienced. 

We profess not to know exactly the internal economy of a 
French ship of war; but M. Dupin seems to have been amazingly 
struck with the arrangement of the Queen Charlotte. 

4 I was at Portsmouth (he says) when Lord Exmouth returned from 
his short, but brilliant expedition against Algiers. I visited two, among 
some others, of the ships of his squadron which bore the brunt of the 
• battle, the Leander, armed with sixty guns and carronades, and the 
Queen Charlotte, a three decker, and the flag-ship of the Commander- 
in-chief. I could not behold, without admiration, the austere simplicity 
of the Admiral’s cabin; furniture where nothing is for show, where 
every thing, without exception, can be removed, packed up, and car¬ 
ried away at the moment of clearing the ship for action; in short, the 
apartments are as fully provided with pieces of cannon M the rest of 
the gun-decks. Hence it may be imagined that the cabins of the cap¬ 
tains and subordinate officers of the fleet are neither sumptuous, nor 
disposed in such a manner as to diminish the military means of the ship; 
and, nevertheless, the English men of war present every thing that can 
render pleasant and supportable the rough existence of the seamen.’— 
p. 40, 41. 

Our traveller has seen little, at least he says but littlfi, of the 
dock-yard of Plymouth, and that is incorrect; but he makes amends 
by giving, in a separate article, a detailed account of the Break¬ 
water, which is now throwing across Plymouth Sound^&nd which, 
when completed, will render it a secure and excellent roadsted 
for a fleet of ships of war. This great national work was first con¬ 
templated by Lord Grey, when at the head* of the naval admi¬ 
nistration ; but to Mr. Yorke is due the merit of having adopted 
the plan and caused it to be carried into execution, notwith¬ 
standing the sinister bodings of those who were hostile to it: 
his own sound judgment, however, backed by the opinion of 
Mr. Rennie, gave him assurance of the propriety, and of the 
successful 1 issue of the undertakiyg. M. ijupin assures us 
that in planning this work, Mr. Rennie availed himself of all the 
experience which his countrymen had acquired at Cherbourg. 
He is mistaken: Mr. Rennie has indeed avoided their errors; but 
he trussed to the resources of his own powerful mind, and imi¬ 
tated nothing that was done at Cherbourg. He never supposed 
that a set of wooden tubs filled with rubble could brave the vio¬ 
lence of the waves ; nor that a dyke of such materials cased with 
stones of a larger description, could maintain its ground against 
the continued action of the sea. He was perfectly aware of the 
total disappearance of Fort Napoleon, which had been erected on 
the centre of the great dyke of Cherbourg, and^ially of that of the 
dyke itself-—a fate which might have been antii ^ated by reflecting 
> n 2 that 
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that the nibble atoned, upon the sloping sides of which the casing 
-was let down, would, when once put in motion, act as so many 
rollers and facilitate the passage of the larger stones beyond the 
extremities of the base. Mr. Rennie set to work with juster 
notions. He knfew that to resist the force of the heavy sea which 
rolls in from the south and south-west, a very considerable slope 
would be necessary, and that great masses of stones from one to 
ten tons each would be required. 

The quarries from which these were procured are situated at 
Oreston on the eastern shore of Cutwater; they lie under a surface 
of about twenty-live acres, and were purchased from the Duke of 
Bedford for 10,000/. They consist of one vast mass of compact 
close-grained marble, many specimens of which are beautifully 
varidgated; teams of clay however are interspersed through the 
rock, in which there are also large cavities, some empty and others 
partially filled with clay. In one of these caverns in the solid rock, 
15 feet wide, 45 feet long, and 12 feet deep, filled nearly with 
compact clay, were found imbedded fossil bones belonging to the 
rhinoceros, being portions of the skeletons of three different ani¬ 
mals; all of them in the most perfect state of preservation, every 
part of their surface being entire to a degree w hich Sir Everard 
Home says he had never observed in specimens of this kind before. 
The part of the cavity in which these bones were found w as se¬ 
venty feet bHow the surface of the solid rock, sixty feet horizon¬ 
tally from the edge of the cliff where Mr. Whidbey began to work 
the quarry, and one hundred and sixty feet from the original edge 
by the side of the Cutwater. Every side of the cavern was solid 
rock, the inside had no incrustation of stalactite, nor was there any 
external communication through the rock in which it was im- 
bedded, nor any appearance of an opening from above being closed 
by infiltration. When therefore, and in what manner these bones 
came into that situation, is among the secret and wonderful ope¬ 
rations of nature which will probably never be revealed to mankind. 

M. Dupin gives an animated description of the working of 
these quarries, and thus concludes. 

* The sight of the operations which I have just described, those enor¬ 
mous masses of marblelhat the quarry-men strike with heavy strokes of 
their hammers ; and those aerial roads or flying bridges which serve for 
the removal of the superstratum of earth ; those lines of cranes all at 
work at the same moment; the trucks all in motion ; the arrival, the 
loading, and the departure of the vessels; all this forms one of the 
most imposing sights that can strike a friend to the great works of art. 
At fixed hours, the sound of a bell is heard in order to announce the 
blastings of the quarry. The operations instantly cease on all sides, the 
workmen retire; ail becomes silence and solitude; this universal si¬ 
lence renders still more imposing the noise of the explosion, the split- 
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ting of the rocks, their ponderous fall, and the prolonged sound of the 
echoes.’—p. 248. 

These huge blocks of stone are conveyed from the quarries on 
trucks, along iron-railways, to the quays, and from thence into 
the holds of vessels built expressly for the purpose: on their 
arrival over the line of the Breakwater, they are discharged 
from the trucks by means of what is called a typing-frame, at the 
stern of the vessel, which, falling like a trap-door, lets the stone 
into the sea. In this manner a cargo of sixteen trucks, or eighty 
tons, may be discharged in the space of forty or fifty minutes. 

The following sketch of the ground-plan and transverse section 
will best explain the form and dimensions of this important na¬ 
tional work. 

Plan of the Breakwater, 



K. B. The space between a and b describes the part finished. 
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The first stone was sunk on the 12th August, 1812, and at the 
conclusion of the year 1816 upwards of one million of tons had 
been deposited. By the month of July, 1819, the quantity sunk 
exceeded a million and a half; and the money expended was 
about 500,000/. The original calculation was two millions of 
tons of stone; and the expense about one million sterling; but 
as this estimate was made on the war prices, which are now very 
considerably diminished, there is every reason to believe that it 
will be completed for 800,000/. 
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* Such/ says M. Dupin, * are the establishments of the military ma¬ 
rine, or navy. In visiting them, I was every where struck by the order 
that reigns in the arrangement of the different articles of stores, as well 
as by the silent activity with which all the individuals employed seem 
to be animated. Every where are seen the signs and the effects of eco¬ 
nomy ; but of economy well understood , which knows how to make sacrifices 
bordering almost on prodigality , in order to reap afterwards with usury the 
fruits of its advances . Nevertheless, such a degree of perfection is not 
the result of a great many years; it may be dated no farther back than 
the last war. In the midst of danger, and in the embarrassments of a 
convulsive activity, some determined characters contrived to vanquish 
all obstacles, triumph over prejudices, and give birth to an order of 
things which might be considered as the result of long and peaceful 
meditations. This example shows us how little time suffices for autho¬ 
rity to work miracles, when, by chance, it fulls into the hands of supe¬ 
rior men/—p. 45—46'. 

M. Dupin next visits the two great seaports of Bristol and 
Liverpool, and expresses bis astonishment at the progress of the 
arts in these two cities, and the facilities afforded to commerce in 
their wet and dry docks, canals, quays, draw-bridges, magazines, 
&c., interspersing remarks on such objects as appeared to him 
worthy of imitation in his own country. On digesting these re¬ 
marks, however, he candidly admits that he could not submit 
them t to close examination and profound criticism / and deter¬ 
mined therefore on a second visit to supply what was defective. 
On this visit he extended his excursion to Scotland and Ireland, 
calling at Hull, Sunderland and Newcastle, at all of which he 
observed many things that arrested his attention; but a machine 
for making paper of an -indefinite length, at a mill on the banks 
of the Tyne, causes him some regret, as being the'invention of 
M. Didot, the brother of a printer of that name in Paris. ‘ By 
what fatality/ he exclaims, { does it occur, that our most ingeni¬ 
ous mechanics thus carry to a foreign country the treasure of 
their industry?’ ‘‘The answer is simple enough—because they 
bring it to a better market than their own country afforded them. 

Edinburgh he dignities, like ®thc people on the spot, with the 
epithet of the ‘ Athens of the North/ and, he adds, that the 
Scotch people < join the urbanity of the Greeks to the hospitality 
of the Arabs/ As M. Dupin is doubtless familiar with both, 
we shall not question his assertion; but he must excuse us if we 
could not suppress a smile at the solemn simplicity with which he 
rather periphrastically designates the ‘ literary tribunal’ (meaning, 
we presume, the Edinburgh reviewers) * which Edinburgh has 
erected in its own bosom, which makes despotism turn pale, and 
the decrees of which are sufficient to exalt or to overthrow many 
an European reputation.’ How proud will this make Mr. McCul¬ 
loch ! 


Dundee, 
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Dundee, Arbroath, and the Bell Rock are successively visited; 
and something worthy of notice is found at each of them. The 
keepers of the light-house, we are told, have a library, small, but 
composed of sound books on literature, moral philosophy, and 
the natural sciences; and they subscribe to one of* the monthly 
journals, which treats of those subjects. From this, and other 
observations of a similar kind, our traveller is convinced of the 
general knowledge and information possessed by the Scotch 
people. 

At Aberdeen he met with a currier and last-maker, who, in the 
leisure left him by his humble calling, constructs barometers, 
thermometers, and large reflecting telescopes, which appeared to 
M. Dupin to be very perfect; and it is added, by the translator, 
that one of the Frofessors of King’s College considers a teles*- 
cope of Herschcl, which cost two hundred guineas, to be infe¬ 
rior to those made by this ingenious leather-dresser. 

From Fort William M. Dupin proceeded to the banks of Loch 
Lomond, Dumbarton, and finally to Glasgow', whose establish¬ 
ments and manufactories, from the liberal spirit of the inhabi¬ 
tants, it is stated, are more easy of acCess than those of any other 
town in the British empire. 

* If the ingenuous detail of particulars which pourtray the mind of a 
people, and the intelligence of the inferior classes of society, do not too 
much alarm delicate readers, in order to give to persons of that de¬ 
scription an instance pf the education of the common journeymen of 
Glasgow, 1 shall here speak of two brothers, bakers by trade, who, in 
the interval between one baking and another, employ themselves in 
making machines und philosophical instruments. They have cast, 
turned, and fitted all the pieces of a littlcr steam-engine, the humble 
boiler of which derives its heat from being placed by the side of the 
oven for baking pastry. The engine is of the power of about two men; 
its mechanism is very ingenious; it serves for working a turning-lathe, 
by means of which our two artists turn metals, and shape lenses for op¬ 
tical instruments. They have constructed a small apparatus for lighting 
with gas their shops and their apartments. The tubes for the convey¬ 
ance of the gas have flexible joints, which allow of transmitting the 
light to the places where it is wanted tor the moment. These young 
men are well acquainted with the physical and mathematical principles 
of the instruments and jnachines which they construct. Some day they 
will quit their profession, in order to cultivate the natural sciences, 
and, J venture to predict, with success. But their.fortune depends on an 
uncle, who infinitely prefers the business of a baker and pastry-cook to 
gasometry and astronomy, and who, jealous of the hereditary title of 
his family, wishes to transmit to the sons of his nephews the kneading- 
trough of his ancestors. Alas! how many men among us are, without 
suspecting it, like the uncle of the two bakers and pastry-cooks!*—p. 

68—69. 
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The gas-works and the water-works for supplying the city are 
next described; and he made an excursion to the grand canal 
which joins the Clyde to the Firth of Forth. Here we are in¬ 
troduced to the celebrated James Watt, ‘ an old inhabitant and 
civil engineer belonging to Glasgow.’ ( It was with a respect,’ 
says M. Dupin , 1 mingled with admiration, that I saw this fine 
old man, of eighty-three years of age, preserving the vigour of 
his mind, as well as his physical strength; he informed me of a 
variety of particulars relative to the progress of English industry,, 
of which, more than any other inventor, he has accelerated the 
advancement. It is to Mr. Il'att that England , in a great mea - 
sure, orces the immense increase of her wealth within the last fifty 
years' 

•To every word of this we most cordially subscribe, and to 
more. Not to England alone, but to all Europe and the western 
world, Mr. Watt may be considered as the greatest benefactor. 
In strength of intellect, in original genius, in sound judgment, 
and in the application of all of these to the useful sciences and 
the practical purposes of life, Mr. Watt (now, alas! no more,) 
stood eminently alone and without an equal. His steam-engine, 
which has been pronounced ( the most perfect production of phy¬ 
sical and mechanical skill which the world has yet seen,’ would 
alone immortalize his name.—But the vigour of his genius was 
not satisfied with bringing to perfection what he found defective; 
it took a bolder flight in the wide field of invention, and shewed, 
in a variety of instances, what powerful effects were capable of 
being produced by the most simple and easy means when pro¬ 
perly applied. Among other amusements of the latter days of 
this venerable man, was the invention of a machine for multiplying 
copies of busts and other pieces of statuary, w’hich, though brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection, was not deemed by him 
sufficiently near it to be produced to the public. By his death, 
it may be truly sfiid, England has lost one of its most useful and 
brightest ornaments; and we cannot but regret that a nation’s 
gratitude was not evinced by .some mark of distinction, ere he 
was snatched away to a better world; which, though it could have 
added nothing to his reputation, would not have sullied the purity 
of that fountain from which all public honours are held to derive 
their source. 

Wc cannot follow M. Dupin in his farther progress through 
Scotland, and must content ourselves by extracting his con¬ 
cluding paragraph. 

1 If I had been able, in so short a narrative, to give not only a ge¬ 
neral idea of all the institutions, and of all the works undertaken within 
these few years, for the prosperity of Scotland, 1 should have presented 

one 
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one of those pictures the most calculated for exciting the admiration 
of all men, and for affording an object worthy of the meditation of 
sages. It is highly gratifying to behold a poor people exerting their 
activity, their perseverance, and their genius, to triumph over rugged 
nature, to conquer the climate, and render sterility ijself productive; 
and, thinking of the riches of the mind as well as those of the senses, 
causing agriculture, commerce, and industry; instruction, morality, 
and liberty, to flourish at the same period/—p. 77* 78. 

M. Dupin returned by the way of Liverpool, and speaks with 
enthusiasm of the improvements of that second capital of the 
British empire, which had been carried into execution since his 
first visit. From hence, passing through Wales, he crossed from 
Holyhead to Dublin, and describes the undertaking of Howth 
harbour, < one of those operations which the Irish call a job. 1 
This piece of false information we have no doubt he col¬ 
lected from the master of the packet who carried him over,— 
these people, having, as we understand, for reasons best known to 
themselves, set up a clamour as senseless as unjust against this 
useful undertaking. But M. Dupin is as much out of humour 
with Ireland as the packet men are with Howth harbour. The 
only establishment in all Dublin, he tells us , 1 which presents a 
character at once honourable to huirianity and to industry, is an 
immense drying-house, in w hich the poor mechanics are admitted 
to dry their dyed wool, &c/ The following paragraph, which 
w ith the drying-house is all that relates to the capital of Ireland, 
is sufficient to account for, and, (we regret to say,) in some 
measure, to justify the querulousness of our traveller. 

‘ Although in Ireland individuals are free in their manners, and rank 
hospitality among the virtues of which bondage has not been able to de¬ 
prive them, yet all the establishments of Dublin bear the stamp of 
illiberality. Their regulations are so drawn up as to be useful to the 
smallest possible number of individuals. No stranger is admitted to 
enjoy the benefit of the scientific repositories, nor to read the periodical 
publications in the great reading-rooms, established*by subscription, nor 
to consult the books deposited in the libraries. In the library of the 
University, which I visited, introduced and conducted by a doctor be¬ 
longing to the said University, and which I went over, according to the 
rules, not stopping any where , 1 wished to approach a window from 
which a tolerably fine prospect was to be enjoyed; but the doctor, yho 
accompanied me, held me hack; in his presence, and in that of a 
door-keeper who did not lose sight of us, there was a possibility of my 
putting a book in my pocket.—'There are countries where men are 
first rendered despicable, in order that a right may afterwards be as¬ 
sumed to treat them as such.—p. 88, 89. 

We have now, in a cursory manner, gone over those parts of 
M. Dupin’s volume which relate to Great Britain, and more 

particularly 
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particularly to its naval establishments; these, however, form but 
a small part of it, which is chiefly composed of detached subjects 
relative to the flue arts, to a marine academy, to his grand work 
on uaval- and military architecture, and a vaiiety of other matters 
which have verj properly engaged the attention of the savans of 
France, but which would afford very little to interest or entertain 
the bulk of our readers. 

Just as we had put the last hand to the treatise of M. Dupin, 
we received, from Paris, another work of a similar kind, which 
has recently issued from the royal press. It is a large quarto 
volume, with numerous plates, intitled, * Memoires sur les Tra- 
vaux publiques de 1’Angleterre/ by a M. Dutens, who styles 
himself Ingcnieur en chef, Directeur fles Fouls et Chaiissees, 
1 Kfiight of the royal order of the Legion of Honour/ Ou open¬ 
ing the book we found it to be a wholesale compilation of various 
articles from the English and Scotch Encyclopedias, on the roads, 
bridges, canals, iron railways, docks, diving-bells, &c. of this 
country, which M. Dutens strongly recommends to the attention 
and imitation of the French. Aware, however, (from the exam¬ 
ple Of M. Dupin) that such a recommendation would not be well 
received without some preparatory sacrifice to the national vanity, 
the author assures them, in an Introduction of some length, that 
in arts and science the English are far inferior to the French; that 
all their gnhid works, even the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, are 
due to Frenchmen ; that the bridge of Neuilly/ that chef d’oeuvre 
of the flrst engineer of France,’ is fully equal to the Waterloo 
bridge over the Thames; and that the (invisible ) breakwater of 
Cherbourg is four times as large as that of Plymouth Sound ! 
Lest this should be insufficient, they are further consoled with 
the assurance that, if the English have excelled them in iron 
bridges, it is only because they (the unhappy English) have neither 
wood nor stone to build others; and that they may thank that 
* precious combustible which they have discovered under their 
soil/ for the perfection to which they have brought their machi¬ 
nery. If such statements can gratify the good people of France, 
we cannot have the least objection; but as this is the only notice 
we mean to take of M. Dutens’s ponderous volume, we avail 
ourselves of the occasion to invite his attention to the plate No. 
14, for the excellent execution of which, under M. Berigny, he 
expresses such lively gratitude. This plate is a chart of Ply¬ 
mouth Sound, with the breakwater, &c. traced from that which 
is given in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica; un¬ 
luckily, however, for the reputation of the 1 Directeur des Fonts 
et Chauss6es/ and the skill of M. Berigny, the chart is turned 
topsy-turvy, so that Plymouth Dock takes the place of Plymouth 

towm, 
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town, and Hamoaze that of Catwatef; while the behutiful seat of 
Lord Mount Edgcombe, on the left of the Sound, is perched on 
the barren quarries of Oreston on the right. Now although it 
may not be very material whether, in the engraving of a pump or 
a portrait, the nose look east or west, yet the reverting of a chart 
and placing the East where the West should be; or, as in the 
present instance, making the shores of the two counties of De¬ 
vonshire and Cornwall change places, is a very different matter, 
«md appears to us no less pregnant with mischief than absurdity. 
Alas, for the poor Frenchman who attempts to enter Plymouth 
Sound by such a chart! his unfortunate bark will inevitably be 
wrecked on the Tinker or the Shovel. The same ridiculous blun¬ 
der occurs in the Chart of Cherbourg, copied from the same work 
—but this we leave to the critics of the Institute. 


Art. III.— British Monachism , or Manners and Customs of the 
Monks and Nuns of England ; to xchich are added , 1. Fere- 
grinatorium licligiosum , or Manners and Customs of Ancient 
1 J Ugri/ns. —2. The Consuetudinalof Anchorets and Hermits.*— 
Some Account of the Continentes , or Persons zvho had made 
Cozes oj Chastity.—^. Economy of Monastic Life, fyc. $c. By 
Thomas Dudley Fosbrooke, M.A. F.A.S. London. 4to. 

TN the system of philosophy, which after-ages, if they •remember 
-*■ the poilentous abortions of these distempered times, will de¬ 
signate by the name of Jerem)benthamism, the author proposes 
(as our readers know) to abolish the universities, distribute the 
fellowships among half-pay officers, and .convert the colleges into 
invalid barracks,—by way of improving the morals, enlightening the 
ignorance, and increasing the happiness of the people.* 

The difficulty which continually presses upon civilized society is 
that of finding fit occupation and adequate maintenance for all its 
members according to their respective classes, ond this increases 
precisely in proportion with the general improvement of the 
country. In what manner it affects the labouring part of the com- 
inunitytis shown by the state of the manufacturing population, and 
by the poor-laws;—yet it will be found that the miseries which 
arise from this cause hi the higher classes aie greater in degree, and 
in their tendency more dangerous to the commonwealth. The 
establifhments which this Root-and-Branch Reformer (who is as 


* Well may the verses of old Skelton be applied to this notable writer! 

* Ift* wolteth never what He cly tiers und lie clntters, 

Jsor whereof he speakclh; He meddles and he smatters. 

He cryeth and he crekcth. He glnses and he flatters. 

He pryeth and he peketh. Or if he qpeak plain 

He chides and ho chatters, Then he lackcth brain.’ 

He prates and he puttas, • 
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little English in his'feelings as in his phraseology) proposes to over¬ 
throw are the great palliative of the evil as it affects these classes. 
Part of the property which our ancestors in the darkest days of 
Roman superstition bequeathed for pious purposes was thus appro¬ 
priated, and it 1 may justly be regretted that the whole of it had not 
been equally well applied at the dissolution of the monasteries; for 
it may safely be affirmed that no other establishments have produced 
so much unmingled good. But we have rather to wonder that in 
the calamitous and stormy age of the Reformation so much shoulq 
have been saved from the wreck, than that so much was plundered 
and lost. 

The monastic institutions were in the first ages merely supersti¬ 
tious; they became eminently useful, and they ended in being emi¬ 
nently corrupt and wicked. An historical sketch of this natural 
progress may be deemed not uninteresting, and will lead us to a 
subject which w’e are anxious to bring before the public, as of es¬ 
sential importance to those classes of the community among whom 
this Journal may be expected to circulate. 

Without travelling farther into antiquity, it suffices that Christian 
Monachism originated in Egypt. That country, from the earliest 
ages, had been the scene of the most abject and absurd supersti¬ 
tion, and the people, when they were converted to Christianity, ra¬ 
ther changed the fashion of their faith than the materials. Like 
many other great institutions, monachism may be traced to ac¬ 
cidental circumstances. Men fled into the.wilderness to escape 
from persecution, and some of them remained in solitude till they 
had lost all appetite or aptitude for social life. There are few in¬ 
cidents in romance more beautiful than the legend of the personage 
who is supposed to have been the first Christian hermit, and who 
usually leads the van in the army of monastic saints. Paul the 
Egyptian, at the age of fifteen, is said to have been versed in the 
learning both of Greece and of his ow'n country, and deeply im¬ 
bued with principles of the severest piety. He lived with a married 
sister, whose husband w'as a pagan, and who, in order to get pos¬ 
session of Paul’s property, informed against him as a Christian, 
during the terrible persecution of Decius. The youth Hoovered 
the treachery in time and withdrew' into the desert. His intention 
had only been to remain there till the danget had gone by; but the 
villany of one with whom he was so nearly connected had disgusted 
him w ith mankind, and as time passed on, instead of beingtvearied 
with solitude, he acquired a love for it. Thus wandering farther into 
the uninhabited country, he came to some ruined dwellings, which, 
according to the legend, had been the mint of Egypt in the days of 
Anthony and Cleopatr^. Near these ruins w r as a cave, the entrance 
of which was closed by a stone; removing this rude portal he enter¬ 
ed, 
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ed, and found within what his biographer, St. Jerome, calls a large 
vestibule, open to the sky; an old palm-tree was growing there,, 
forming a canopy with its broad head; under the palm a clear foun¬ 
tain welled from the ground, and presently was absorbed again. Be¬ 
lieving that Providence had brought him to this place, he deter¬ 
mined to remain; the dates supplied him with food, the fountain 
with drink, and from the fibres and net-work with which the 
branches of the Egyptian palm are interlaced he made for himself a 
coarse covering. If the legend had ended here, no suspicion could 
have been entertained of its truth,—the circumstances are perfectly 
possible—they are probable, considering the age and country to 
which the tale belongs, and the story itself is of that kind which 
there is a pleasure in believing. But what follows is palpable and 
must have been.wilful falsehood, though related by the original 
writer on the authority of St. Antony the Great. St. Antony, fancy¬ 
ing himself the most retired of all monks, was humbled by being 
told in a dream, that there was a better than himself who resided 
farther in the wilderness. Accordingly he set out in search of him, 
and meeting no other persons on the way than a Satyr and a Cen«- 
taur, arrived at the cave and saw an hyena go in. Paul, hearing a 
human footstep, closed the portal, but Antony entreated that the 
holy man, who had allowed a beast to enter, would not exclude a 
brother. Overcome by six hours perseverance on the part of his 
visitor, the hermit removed the stone, and asked Antony wherefore 
lie had taken that trodble to see a poor decayed old man, who 
would speedily return to dust? The next question was a natural one 
—how tlie affairs of the world were going on?— narra mihi quccso, 
quo mod o se haheat hominum genus ? an in antiquis urbibus nova 
tecta consurgant? quo munaits regatur imperio ? an supersint 
aliqui qui (hanon am errore rapiantur ? This perhaps is part of tlie 
true tale. The fabler by whom the legend has been larded to the 
taste of his age, insensible to the beauty of the tale, and forgetting 
even to adapt his fictions to their groundwork, si^plies his solitary 
every day with half a loaf, which is regularly brought him by a 
crow,—the considerate crow on this flay brought a whole one,—a 
dispute, worthy of two mandarines, ensues between Paul and Antony 
which shall be helped first, and they compromise the point of eti¬ 
quette by splitting the loaf. Antony is sent back to fetch a vest 
which Athanasius had given him, and in which his new friend de¬ 
sires to be buried. On his return to the cave he is apprized of Paul ’9 
decease by seeing his soul ascend in glory: he finds the dead hermit 
on his knees, his body erect, his hands and head and eyes upraised, 
in the attitude of prayer; two lions attended as grave-diggers, and 
Antony buried him in the cave: from thence the corpse was trans¬ 
lated first to Constantinople, secondly to Venice, and, finally, to 
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Buda, where La Brocquiere saw it in a state of perfect presertation 
four hundred years ago, and where probably it may still be seen. 

Whatever truth there may be in the possible part of this legend, 
it is certain that about this time, and chiefly in consequence of the 
persecution, the monastic life began to be in vogue in Egypt. 
When the danger was over, and the fugitives came from their re¬ 
treats, there were many of them in whom enthusiasm had ripened 
into madness; in the solitude of the desert, or in the caves of the 
mountains, dreams had appeared to them like realities, and the 
continued excitements of fear, hope and passionate superstition, 
had induced a state of permanent delirium. There were others 
whose minds had become indurated like their bodies; they had 
lived in solitude till they had lost all relish for society, and in cast¬ 
ing off the habits of social life they had rid themselves of its feel¬ 
ings also. But the age and country were favourable to men in this 
diseased state; they became objects of admiration and reverence, 
and the glory which they obtained by persevering in ascetic courses 
encouraged others to follow their example. The madness spread, 
and Egypt again became the scene of superstitions not less abject 
than those which had prevailed under the Ptolemies and the Pha¬ 
raohs. The doctrine of the two principles, with all its practical con¬ 
sequences, was grafted upon Christianity; the war of those princi¬ 
ples was,supposed to exist in every individual; and in the struggle 
between matter and spirit, the latter, conscious of its own weakness, 
and of the wickedness inherent in the formter, if it gained the as¬ 
cendancy, could only maintain it by a system of the severest disci¬ 
pline. No points of faith, no axioms of morality, were more firmly 
established than the belief that every indulgence was sinful; that 
whatever gratified the senses, however apparently innocent, must be 
injurious to the soul; that the ties of natural affection weaned the 
heart from God; that the duties of social life must be abandoned 
by those who regarded their own salvation, and that in proportion 
as man inflicted privations and torments upon himself, he pleased 
his Creator.' 

The extravagancies which grew out of this system might appear 
incredible if they were not as well authenticated as any facts in his¬ 
tory. Some aspirants shut themselves up in cells so low that they 
could not stand upright in them, and of such dimensions that they 
could neither lie at length, nor place themselves in any but painful 
positions. Others took up their abode in tombs, like the demoniacs; 
or dwelt in dens with wild beasts; or made dens for themselves, and 
burrowed in the ground. Men and women lived promiscuously in the 
deserts, with no other covering than what mere decenc y required, 
bare to the sun, and the wind and the sand showers. 'These persons 
renounced all such food as was used by their fellow-creatures, and 
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grazed apd browsed upon herbs and shrubs; for which reason they 
were called Borxoi. They even affected to appear Jike beasts, by 
going upon their hands and knees; and like beasts they fled from 
the sight of man, and betook themselves to the most inaccessible 
places for concealment. If this system had continued a few genera¬ 
tions, it might have been seen how far it is possible for man to de¬ 
grade his physical as well as his intellectual nature; he would have 
degenerated into an animal little superior to the ape or baboon, and 
more loathsome than either. 

There was another class who counterfeited madness for the pur¬ 
pose of living loose upon the world. These men partook more of 
roguery than fanaticism—qualities which are frequently connate, 
and generally so congenial that they assort lovingly together; jior 
is it always easy to distinguish the one from the other. From 
the account which has been transmitted of these, they appear very 
much to have resembled the Yoguees of Hindostan. They took 
up their lodgings as willingly in the stews as in any other^)lace; 
they made no scruple of bathing in company with women; and they 
are said never to have betrayed the slightest sense either of concu¬ 
piscence or of modesty. Yet these wretches were for a time re¬ 
garded with reverential admiration! 4 Contrarieties/ says Evagrius, 
4 are in them so tempered, and the grace of God maketli in them 
such an union of discordant things, that life and death, which are 
in essence so opposite to each other, seem to join hands and dwell 
together iy them,—happy are they while they live, and happier 
when they depart!’ He adds with great simplicity, that when a 
stranger came among them they mortified themselves by entertain¬ 
ing him liberally and partaking of the good cheer, so that they had 
invented a new kind of fasting, he says,—that of eating and drink¬ 
ing against their will. 

Before the abuses of this kind of life* became notorious and in¬ 
tolerable through the scandal which they occasioned, it was dis¬ 
covered that for spiritual reasons it was not gtfod for man to be 
alone; and thqt men who defied the enemy to singte combat in the 
wilderness were in danger of being deceived by him in a manner of 
which they had no anticipation; for being alone, and continually 
thinking of themselves, and of the degree of holiness to which they 
had attained, this self-contemplation was likely to end in pride and 
vain*glory; and 4 woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he 
hath not another to help him up!’ It was besides not consistent with 
true Christian charity that a man should retire into solitude for the 
sake of his own salvation alone, without the slightest regard for that 
of his neighbour. Therefore, both for the improvement of the indi¬ 
vidual, and for general edification, the coenobite, it was argued, was 
preferable to the solitary life. St. Antony the Great is believed to 
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have been the first person, who, in conformity to this opinion, col¬ 
lected a body of devotees, and induced them to live together under 
his superintendence. This personage still retains a certain kind of 
celebrity, even ii> reformed countries, for his various encounters with 
the foul bend, who assailed him with a host of imps, in all imagi¬ 
nable shapes. He could neither read nor write, and this ignorance is 
imputed to him as a virtue, because it proceeded from an early and 
pious contempt of profane studies. One of his sayings wa9,—He 
who abideth in solitude is delivered from the threefold warfare of 
hearing, speaking and seeing, and has only to support the combat 
against his own heart. This combat, however, he himself found it 
so difficult to sustain, that in an hour of distress he cried to the 
Lord, asking how he should be saved ? 1 Presently, says the legend, 
he saw one in the likeness of himself, who sat at work, and anon rose 
from his work and prayed, and then sat down again to twist a rope 
of the fibres of the palm, and after a while rose and prayed again. 
It was’the angel of the Lord: Do this, said the angel, and thou shalt 
be saved/ 

But in the first ages of monachism the legends seldom contain 
any thing so useful as this recommendation of industry. They gene¬ 
rally present the silliest extravagancies of superstition, and the 
most pitiable and loathsome excesses of ascetic rigour. St. Pior 
always waijced while he was eating; because (to use his own 
words) ‘ he did not consider eating as a business for which time 
was to be set apart, but as a thing to be done when it did not in¬ 
terrupt his avocations/ St. Pachomius, in order that he might sleep 
as little as possible, and with the least possible comfort or conve¬ 
nience, never allowed himself to lie down, nor even to recline 
against any thing which might support him, but sat upon a stone in 
the middle of his cell. And among the rules, which, according to 
the historians of this lying Church, were given to him by an angel, 
and are the first code of monastic laws, is one whereby the monks 
are enjoined in like manner to sleep sitting, and not recumbent. 
Beradat used for his clothing a close sack of skins, which had no 
other opening than one small one for his mouth and another for 
his nose. The feipale saint, Eufraxia, belonged to a convent con¬ 
taining an hundred and thirty nuns, not one of whom ever washed 
her feet, and the very mention of a bath was an abomination among 
them:— de balnea verb superfliium est loqui: audientes enirn vehe- 
menter vitnperabant , confusionis et opprobrii plenum censentes t 
vel solam illius mentionem y et Inmquam rei abominabilis nec nudi - 
turn quidem volebant tolerare. St. Macarius (for all these madmen 
are saints!) having one day killed a gnat which had bitten him, 
was struck with compunction at the sight of the insect’s blood, and 
■by*way of atonement went into the marshes, and there for six 
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months exposed himself to all winged and creeping insects, till 
every part of his flesh was swollen and ulcerated with their bites. 
Sozomen relates of him, that he had so hardened his body by aus- 
sterities that the very beard coulff not make way through his skin.— 
This personage, when in the full odour of filth and rags, returned 
one day to his convent, humbled and mortified by the sense of his 
own inferiority, exclaiming, I am not yet a monk, but I have seen 
monks!—for he had fallen in with two of these wretches stark 
• naked. 

The English reader is familiar with the extraordinary history of 
St. Simeon Stylites. * This godly man, while yet in the flesh, imi¬ 
tated the life of the angels, withdrew himself from earthly things, 
forced nature, which ever inclineth downwards, aspired to things 
heavenly, and placing himself between earth and heaven, he, toge¬ 
ther with the angels, praised the Lord, lifted up the prayers of inen 
and offered them to God, and brought down the mercy of God to 
make men partakers thereof/ Such is the language of Evagrius! 
And such was the influence which this madman possessed during 
his life, that when the Emperor Theodosius had given order to re¬ 
instate the Jews of Antioch in their synagogue, and Simeon rebuked 
him for it as an impiety, Theodosius acknowledged his sin, deposed 
the magistrate by whose advice he had acted, ousted the Jews again, 
and humbly besought the prayers of ‘ the living and aerial martyr' 
in his behalf! His celebrity long survived him. A churfch was built 
round the pillar upon which * this earthly and incarnate angel led 
his heavenly life, and every year, on the Saint^ day, a star was ex¬ 
hibited, playing about the pillar/ Evagrius says he himself has seen 
it, and does not intimate the slightest suspicion of the easy trick. 
Women were not allowed to enter the church,—they might only 
stand at the door, and peep at the miracles. His body was removed 
to Antioch, from whence the Emperor Leo would have translated 
it to Constantinople; but the people of Antioch represented that 
the fortifications of their city had been thrown down by an earth¬ 
quake, and therefore they had brought thither the holy body of 
Simeon, that it might be to thendfltttead of a wall! The Romish 
Church records the history of Simeon for edification, but not for ex¬ 
ample; and the fashion of the Stylitas never obtained in the Latin 
world, unless it were in Ireland, where a guess that the Round 
Towers may have been erected for fanatics of this description 
seems to be as plausible as any other explanation that has been 
offered. 

The austerities of the Egyptian and Syrian saints have been held 
forth to the admiration of the Catholic world as flowers of the Spi¬ 
ritual garden,* whereas, in truth, they were rank weeds of the 
Egyptian soil. With whatever ingenuity thffy may be varnished, it 
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is impossible that they should not always excite the pity, and some¬ 
times the contempt of a sane mind. Nevertheless we know from 
the testimony of the earliest ecclesiastical historians, that the suc¬ 
cess of these men in conveiting the neighbouring idolaters was won¬ 
derful. Something must be attiibuted to their intrepid madness, 
which excited awe as well as astonishment, but still more to the 
sincerity of which their lives displayed such painful but indubitable 
proof. The absolute dominion which they exercised over them¬ 
selves, tiampling all worldly enjoyments under their fret, and di-. 
vesting themselves of every human affection, as if their very nature 
had been changed, evinced a strength of principle which might in¬ 
deed have been attained in the schools of philosophy by a tew rare 
spirits, but which became contagious when it lead religion (however 
grievously perverted) for its cause. And pitiable as the monks were 
during their lives, their belief made them look forwards to death 
with desire, and meet it with rapturous hope; wheieas all that 
philosophy could do for its votaries was to enable them to regard 
the end of life with resignation and composure. 

Superstition has alvva)s lost something of its grossness as it pro¬ 
ceeded from east to west. The mythology of Egypt was less gro¬ 
tesque and monstrous than that of Hindustan,—the imthology of 
Greece less so than that of Egypt. And thus, in later times, the Sty- 
lifse, and the other heroes of the desert, fell as much short of the 
Hindoo penitents in their extravagancies and practices of self-tor¬ 
ture, as they exceeded their followers in Europe. Monachism, 
being transplanted jhere, became eminently useful in its second 
age, which commences with St. Benedict. Many monasteries had 
been formed before his lime;—the eailiest is believed to have 
been founded about the year .350, at Vercclli, by St. Eusebius, 
bishop of that city. St. Ambrose supported a community of soli¬ 
taries near Milan,—an incongruous association of words which 
may probably be explained by supposing that their establishment 
was like one of ^he eastern Lauras ,—an assemblage of separate 
cells, each inhabited by a recluse. St. Martin of Tours introduced 
the monastic life from Italy intc France; and the older of Regular 
Canons who disputed the ascendancy of the Benedictines, and may 
he said to have defended the liberties of the English chuich against 
them, claim St. Augustine for their founder. But though monas¬ 
teries had multiplied there was no monastic order till the appear¬ 
ance of St. Benedict.. 

The life of St. Benedict has been written by no less a pdrsonage 
than Pope St. Gregory the Great, from the information, as he af¬ 
firms, of four disciples of the saint. It is one of the worst that 
ever was written; for though the lives of the saints«iu general are 
as richly larded with lies, there is not perhaps a single one, with 
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any foundation in truth, from which so little information can be 
obtained. He was born in the province of Nursia about the year 
480, and was sent to Home to study the liberal sciences, but fear¬ 
ing lest he should lose his soul in the vain pursuit of knowledge, 
recessit scienter uesciens , et sapienter indoctus, sa^s St. Gregory. # 
He left his family as well as his studies, became a monk, and was 
chosen abbot; but being too strict for those who were under him, 
they attempted to poison him. After escaping this danger he re¬ 
tired for a while into solitude, till , < increasing wonderfully in vir¬ 
tues and miracles/ the noble Romans began to bring their children 
to him for instruction, and lie acouired sufficient influence to esta¬ 
blish twelve monasteries with twelve monks in each. Here also he 
provoked either envy by his reputation, or hatred by his austerity; 
a priest in the neighbourhood is accused of endeavouring first to 
poison him, and afteiwards to debauch his disciples; and Benedict 
thought it prudent once more to withdraw. He took with him a 
few of his monks, and was accompanied by—two angels'and three 
tame crowds—a circumstance unaccountably omitted by his papal 
biographer, but related here upon the equally valid testimony of 
Pietro Dumiano, a cardinal and a saint. With this lemarkable reti¬ 
nue he arrived at Mount Cassino, formerly, it is said, the residence 
of the Roman author Varro. There he destroyed a temple of Apol¬ 
lo, converted the pagans in the neighbourhood, founded a convent, 
wrote the Rule of Ins Order, and died in the year 54J/ 

To these few faots the life of Benedict may be reduced when 
stript of its embellishments Few and meagre as they are, they 
appear to warrant the infeience that, notwithstanding what Pope 
St. Gregory says of his wise ignorance, lip was not an illiterate man; 
and that the tenor of his conduct was not such as to induce a sus¬ 
picion of insanity or imposture, ingredients which oftentimes enter 
largely into the composition of Romish saints and protestant leaders 
of sects. The machinery with which it has been garnished is not, 
as in sundry other legends, (those of St. Francis end of our Dun- 
stan for instance,) so inseparably connected with tfie events, that 
admitting of no other possible splution, it must either be plain 
miracle or dow nright fraud. Allow ing something to enthusiasm in 
the saint himself, the folly and falsehood of the rest may be shared 
betvieen the infallible biogiaplier, his veracious autboiities, who 
were all abbots, and his equally veracious followers, each, after the 
manner of Romish hagiographers, adding something to the legend 
which he repeated. That the devil appeared to him sometimes in 
the shape of a blackbiid, sometimes in his proper shape with hoofs 
and horns, sometimes tempted him, and sometimes abused him, is 
what Benedict may very likely have believed. But when it is as¬ 
serted that he worked miracles habitually, raised the dead, and sang 
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psalms before fie was born,* the merit of these fables may justly 
be assigned to his historians. The tine character of St. Benedict, 
as St. Gregory has himself observed, must be sought for in his Rule. 

This‘Rule has been compared to Aaron’s rod, because it swal¬ 
lowed up all the others. At the second Council of Douzy in 870, 
it was declared to be an inspired work, of equal authority with the 
canonical Scriptures, and—the writings of the catholic doctors. 
Leo, Archbishop of Ravenna, calls it a divine rule, dictated by the 
Holy Ghost, and leading infallibly to heaven. The Grand J)uke 
Cosmo de’ Medici studied it, that he might there learn how best 
to govern his estates; and Cal met affirms, that in this work St. 
Benedict has presented an ideal of the most excellent monarchy 
and the most perfect government. More than two hundred works 
have been written upon it, of which the best and perhaps the last, 
is a Commentary in two quarto volumes by Calmet himself. The 
original rule, an autograph of Benedict, w as burnt in the year 8f)7, 
in the monastery of Theano, when that edifice was consumed by 
fire. Some far more curious relics were destroyed at the same 
time,—the sacks in which food used to be sent to the saint from 
heaven— sncci, in qiiibus jussu Dei, act it us eidem Putri Benedicts 
esca, delate sunt; such are the words of the Chrouicou Cassinense. 

A translation of the Rule by C. F. priest and monk of the order 
of St. Benedict, was printed at Douay in lf)38, and dedicated ‘ to 
the honourable mistress, Mrs. Anne Carie, daughter to the Lord 
Viscount of Faukland.’ We use the language of this old transla¬ 
tion, with the original and Calmel's Commentary before us, and 
correcting it where it requires amendment. The prologue opens 
thus , 1 Hearken, O sou! to the precepts of a master, and incline 
the ear of thy heart, and receive willingly the admonition of a pious 
father and effectually accomplish it, that by the labour of obedience 
thou mayest return to him from whom by the sloth of disobedience 
thou hast departed.’ The Rule itself begins by saying, there were 
four kind of monks ,— t The first is of Coenobites, that is monaste- 
rial or conventual, living under a rule or abbot. The second kind is 
of Anachorits, that is hermits, who not by a novitial fervour of de- 

• This notable incident is thus gravely narrated by the Cistercian poet F. Nicolas 
Bravo, in his Beuedictina.— 

* —encarcelado cn ej lugar niaterno, Qtic pudo scr la vida de este infante, 

Alegres muestras el infante dava, Si no conlento, jubilo, alborozo, 

Articulando con un son superno Pucs sin ibira del sol lu luz radiaute, 

La voz que claro aluera resonava; Antes que sepa el llanto, muesfera el gozo J 

Ya en esto cl nino delicada y tierno Yu da indicios alegres de triumpliante 

El gozo celestial prbnosticnva, Del infernal y Tartaro destrozo, 

Pue§, aunque en cartel tenebroaa y negra Scmejante al Baptista cn gloria tanta, 

Con celestialcs cantieos ae alegm. Pups dondc danya Joan, Benito canta. 

The reader must not suppose this to be an invention of the Spanish poet; he refers to 
the grave authority of Bonifacius Snuoneta, an abbot of his order. 
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votion, but by long probation in a monastical kind of life have 
learnt, with the assistance of others, to fight against the devil; and 
being well armed, are able now, without the support of any other, 
by God’B help, to fight hand to hand against the vices of the flesh 
and evil cogitations, and so proceed from the fraternal army to the 
single combat of the wilderness. The third and foulest kind of 
monks are the Saraibaites, who not having been tried under ‘any 
rule by the experience of a skilful master, as gold is tried in the 
‘furnace, but being soft as lead, and still adhering by their actions 
to the world, are known by their tonsure to be liars unto God; who 
two or three together, or perhaps singly, without a shepherd, are 
shut up, not in the Lord’s sheep-fold, but in their own; and the 
pleasure of their desires is to them a law; and whatsoever they Hke 
orchuse, this they will have to be holy, and what they mislike that 
not to be lawful. The fourth are they who are called Gyrovagi, 
who all their life wander through divers provinces, and guest-wise 
stay two or thre£ days in one monastery and then in another, and are 
always strolling and never settled, and giving themselves altogether 
to their own pleasures and to the enticements of gluttony, are in 
all things worse than the Saraibaites ; of the most miserable conver¬ 
sation, of all which it is better to be silent than to speak.’ The 
institutions of St. Benedict tended greatly to put an end to these 
vagabonds. It was for the coenobites alone that his rule was in¬ 
tended. 

The abbot was to remember what he was called, for in the mo¬ 
nastery he is believed to represent the person of Christ, seeing he is 
called by his title, as the Apostle saitli, * ye have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, abba, father.’ He was to ad¬ 
minister instruction by his life as w'cll as his lessons; to know no 
distinction of persons in those under his command, not preferring a 
free man, or one of good parentage, before one of servile condition, 
or low degree, except for some other and reasonable cause. He 
was not to dissemble offences, but to admonish those who were 
likely to be amended by admonition^; but harder dispositions he was 
charged, even in the very beginning of sin, to chastise wdth stripes. 
Upon any business of importance all the brethren were to be called 
to council, because God often revealeth to the youngest that which 
is best; the abbot was to hear all, and then act according to his 
own judgment, to which all were to submit. One of the first 
duties was obedience, and this was to be immediate, without the 
slightest delay. Silence also was so generally to be observed, that 
leave of speaking was seldom to be given, even to perfect disciples, 
though upon good and holy subjects, tending to edification; and for 
idle words and such as might move laughter, they were utterly con¬ 
demned and forbidden in all places. Humility is like Jacobs lad- 
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der, a way from earth to heaven, and it has twelve steps or degrees, 
of which the last is, for a monk not only to have humility in his 
heart, but also to show it in his exterior to all that behold him 
in the monastery, in the oratory, in the garden, in the field, 
in the way, or wheresoever he may be, sitting, walking, or standing, 
that he have always his head inclined and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, thinking himself ever guilty for his sins, and ready to be 
presented before the dreadful judgment of God.’ 

Some chapters follow concerning the divine service to be ob¬ 
served in the monastery.—Benedict is the earliest writer who has 
given a detailed account of the service of the church, Which, ac¬ 
cording to Calmet, before his time was not performed according 
to any fixed rules in the greater churches. He also first appointed 
the seven canonical hours, lauds, prime, tierce, sexts, nones, ves¬ 
pers, and complines. If the services were too frequent they were 
not of an inconvenient length ; Benedict left much to the discretion 
of the abbot, provided that every week the psalter were gone 
through. He was careful that the service should be performed 
with becoming solemnity; and the fine chaunting in our cathedrals 
has descended from his followers, who, in this respect, bore the 
palm from all other orders.* His good sense was shown also in 
discouraging long praveis; i wc shall be heard,’ said he, * not for 
our many Voids, but for our purity of heart and our compunction: 
and, therefore, prayer ought to be short and pimple, unless perad- 
venture it be prolonged by the influence of divine inspiration. 
But in public let it'always be short.’ 

Every ten monks were to be under the superintendence of a 
dean, or decurion, (decanus.) And if the dormitory were not large 
enough to hold them all, they were to sleep by ten or twenty in a 
domitory, with their respective deans, each in a separate bed, the 
young not next each other, but mixed with the elder. They were 
to sleep clothed and girded so as to be always ready to rise, but 
not with their knives by their side, for fear of accidents. A light 
was to be kept burning through the night. 

The punishments were, that, for lighter offences, the culprit 
should take his refection alone, and at such time and in such mea¬ 
sure as the abbot might think fitting; for greater faults he was to 
be suspended from the oratory as well as the table, and none of 
the brethren were to hold any intercourse with him, nor even to 
bless him as they passed by, but he was to perform the task en- 


• * Dans son ordre on s'ext tonjours distingue non-seulement par In ponctualiti a reciter 
VOffrct Divin; malt aussi par In muniire de le chanter, qui a toujours tit noble, majes- 
tueuse, grace el mithodique; cest comme I'liiriluge et le depot que Suiut Benoit a luissi a 
ses tn/nns j son esprit u, cel tgurd s'csl tonjours consent dans son ordre, mime dans le 
tans oil le reladu merit s'tj cst intioduti .’— Calmet. 
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joined him, alone, in penance and in sorrow; some of the elders 
however were to be sent secretly to advise and console him. If 
no amendment were produced, he was to be more severely cor¬ 
rected, and punished with stripes ; finally, the incorrigible monk 
was to be expelled, lie might, however, upon humble and con¬ 
trite supplication be re-admitted once again; hut after a third ex¬ 
pulsion, the gate was closed upon him for ever. No one was to 
call or think any thing his own; and if any were detected in this 
'most odious vice, he was to be admonished once and again, and 
then subjected to correction. None were to be excused from the 
service of the kitchen, unless they were hindered by sickness, or 
were more usefully employed. This work was taken in rotation, 
by weeks ; and the officeis of the week were allowed a draught of 
wine and a piece of bread an hour before refection. Dinner was 
at sexts, that is, about noon, and supper in the evening; on fast du)s 
dinner was at nones, about three in the afternoon, and it was then 
the only meal. Two dishes were allowed, in condescension to the 
infirmity of many brethren, that they who could not eat one might 
be satisfied with the other. Both these dishes were hot, cocta duo 
pjil went aria, the one consisted of pulse, the other of herbs; a 
third dish of fruit was allowed. The ratio of bread was a pound 
for each person. The flesh of all lour footed creatures was pro¬ 
hibited, except to the sick and weak. 4 Fvery onp,* said St. 
Benedict, i hath his proper gift from God, one thul, and another 
thus, and therefore we appoint the measure of other mens’ food not 
without some scrupulosity. Yet considering the imbecillity of the 
iuflrm, we think a hemiua of wine daily will suffice for each. But 
to whom God gives the gift of abstinence', let them know they shall 
receive their proper reward. And if either labour, heat of the 
summer, or situation of the place, require more, let the prior Ho 
what he thinkclh good, having ever a care that superfluity or 
drunkenness creep not in. And although we read wine to be in 
no sort the drink of monks, yet because in these times they will not 
be so persuaded, let us at least consent to this that we drink not to 
satiety but sparingly/ After supper, or after even-song on fast- 
da)s, (Wednesdays and Fridays,) the brethren w^re to assemble and 
some one was to read aloud from the Collations of Cassian, the 
Jives of the Fathers, or some other edifying book, but not the 
Heptateuch, nor the other historical books of the OJd Testament: 
these might be read at other times; but at that hour* Benedict 

thought 

• * Muis pourquoi defendre In lecture tie res livres avant comptenes ? C’est apparent- 
ment parce qu'it s'y rencontre certaines histoires qui peuvent laisser dang l'esprit deg im¬ 
pressions qui pourroient revtmr et inquieter les Religieux pendant lesommtil. Pent-fare 
tiussi parce que ccs histoires dcs gnerres de. Josue, des Juges, et des Rois frappent trap 
vivement l'imagination, ct remuint trop Us passions. Cut, dit on, pour cette derniere 
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thought it would not be profitable for weak understandings to hear 
them. 

During Lent, Benedict recommended, but did not command, 
that the monks should add something to their daily tasks and prayers, 
and forego part of their allowance; but the permission of the abbot 
was necessary, otherwise whatever was done would be imputed to 
vain-gloriousness, and merit no reward. Guests were to be hos¬ 
pitably received and welcomed with the kiss of peace, but not till 
after prayer, by reason of the illusions of the devil; for Benedict 
believed that the devil was very likely to visit them in disguise, and 
even Cal met, in commenting upon this passage, found it necessary 
to treat the supposition as probable. Let poor people and 
strangers, said the rule-giver, especially, be diligently entertained 
with all care, because in them Christ is more truly received; for 
fear itself exacts honour for the rich. The clothes of the monks 
were to be adapted to the place and climate, as the abbot might 
please to appoint. Every one was to have two tunics and cowls to 
wash and wear, and upon a journey they were to be better than 
those which he used at home. When travelling they were also to 
be allowed breeches (femoraliaj, which, on their return, they were 
to wash and replace in the wardrobe. For bedding, they had a mat, 
a blanket, a quilt, and a pillow, (matta , sagum , leva et capitate.) 
The abbot, was frequently to search the beds, and if he found any 
thing concealed there, which the monk had not received from the 
convent, the offender was to undergo a severe punishment. 

The abbot's table«wa$ always to be with the guests and strangers, 
if there were none he might invite some of the brethren to eat with 
him ; but for the sake of discipline, one or two of the censors were 
always to be left with the monks. Such as were artificers might 
exercise their respective crafts with the abbot's permission, but that 
permission was to be withdrawn if the workman affected to con¬ 
sider himself a benefactor to the community. Whatever they made 
for sale was to be sold something below the common price, and 
they who managed the sale were warned to remember the fate of 
Ananias and Saphira. One wHo applied for admission was not to 
be received lightly ; after he should have persevered in waiting at 
the gate four or five days, he might be admitted into the apartment 
of the guests, and from thence, after a like delay, into that of the 
novices, where he was to remain two months. At the end of that 
time the rule was to be read, and he was to be addressed thus,— 

* Behold the law under which thou desirest to fight: if thou canst 


raison, qu’ (Jlphilas, hvcque dcs Goths, ne voulut pas traduire cn sa langue les Livres des 
Rins, de peur d'allumcr de plus en plus la pouion ile ct» ptuples, qui n'etoit deju nuc trop 
grande pour In guerre'— Calmet. 
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observe it, enter; if thou canst not, freely depart.’ After six months 
more the rule was to be read to him a second time, and a third at 
the expiration of four more, making the full time of a year. He was 
then to profess publicly in the oratory, promising obedience before 
God and bis saints, that if at any time he should do otherwise, he 
might know jhat he should be condemned by him whom he had 
mocked. This profession he was to write, (or sign if he could not 
write,) calling to witness the saints whose relics should then be pre¬ 
sent, and, laying the writing on the altar with his own hand, to say, 
O ! stablish me according to thy word, and let me not be disap¬ 
pointed of my hope. He was then to prostrate himself at the feet 
of the brethren while they prayed for him; after which they were 
to take off his secular gaAients and clothe him in the habit of the 
order. His secular garments were to be deposited in the wardrobe, 
that they might be returned to him if at any time, by the devil’s 
persuasion, he should quit the monastery: but the writing which 
contained his profession was not to be given up,—that doubtless 
w'as regarded as a bond upon which he was to be sued at the day 
of judgment. 

A strange monk who came as a guest and behaved well was to 
be entertained as long as he chose to stay; and if he reasonably 
and W’ith humility and charity reprehend or admonish any thing, 
let the abbot, says the rule-giver, prudently consideu what he 
sayeth, for peradventure our Lord sent him for that end. If his 
conduct be relaxed,’ they were civilly to bid him depart, lest he 
should corrupt others; if it w ere edify ing, they M ere then to intreat 
him to remain. But the abbot was cautioned not to receive a 
member of any other known monastery* without dimissory letters 
from his superior. 

The brethren were to take precedency according to seniority, 
dating not from their birth, but their entrance into the monastery. 
The seniors were to address the juniors by the title of brothers; 
the juniors were to call the seniors Nonni.* The abbot as repre¬ 
senting the person of Christ was to be called Ldrd and Abbot 
(Dominuset Abbas), not because*he attributed to himself these 
titles, but from the honour and love of our Saviour. He was to 
be chosen by the whole Convent, for his good desert of life, learn¬ 
ing and discretion, though he should be the lowest among them; 
an election made even by a minority was to be good when the 
choice was discreet: but if the whole convent should unanimously 
elect a bad subject, the election was to be set aside by the bishop 

• This word Nonnus, from which Nun is derived, is believed to be originally Egyp¬ 
tian \ but, perhaps the word from whence the Italians derive Noimo, a name given to 
grandfathers and thcncc to old men in general, may have been in use in St. Benedict's 
time. 

of 
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of the diocese, or the neighbouring abbots and Christians. * It 
behoveth the abbot always to prefer mercy before justice, that lie 
himself may obtain mercy. He must hate vice and love his 
brethren ; and, in correcting let him not be rigorous or excessive, 
lest while he seek to scour the vessel, he break it. And let him 
always suspect his own frailty, and bear in mind that a bruised 
reed must not be broken/ 

Such was nearly the famous Rule of St. Benedict: the author him¬ 
self speaks modestly of it in his conclusion. ‘ By observing it in 
monasteries,* he says, ‘ we may show that we preserve good man¬ 
ners, and have at least the beginning of a good life. But for him 
who hastens to the perfection of holy conversation, there are the 
precepts of the holy Fathers, the observance whereof bringetli a 
man to the height of perfection. For what page, or what precept 
in the Oid and New Testament but is a perfect rule of human 
life? or what book of the holy Catholic fathers but proclaims to 
us the right way by which we may attain to our Creator ? moreover 
the Collations of the Fathers and their institutes and lives, and the 
rule of our holy father Basil, what else are they but examples of 
obedience and instruments of virtue? but to us, slothful ill-livers 
and negligent as we arc, they are a shame and a confusion. Who¬ 
soever therefore thou art, who hastenest to the heavenly country, 
observe by the help of Christ this little Rule for beginning; and 
then at length by the protection of God thou shalt come to those 
heights of doctrine and virtues whereof we have spoken/ • 

Judging of the saint by this Rule alone (and it is the only evi¬ 
dence which can be admitted, for all that Pope Gregory the Great 
has written of him may be jejected as fabulous) it appears that 
Benedict is to be ranked among reformeis, not among the knaves, 
fanatics or madmen of a fraudulent church. His institutions are 
not to be estimated by themselves, but by comparison with those 
from which they are derived, and there is then more cause to ad- 
mire their moderation than to wonder at their severity. And upon' 
a comparison 'with all subsequent rules (till the time of the Jesuits) 
a like inference in his favour* must be drawn. He intended a 
mitigated system, §tich as might render the monastic life eligible 
by men who were desirous of religious retirement, but were at the 
same time in full possession of their intellects. And he carefully 
entrusted the abbots with a discretionary pow'er of mitigating 
the discipline still farther as occasion might require. If we bear 
in mind the extravagancies of the eastern monks, who were re¬ 
garded as the beau ideal of holiness and whose rules were before 
him,—the picture which he himself has drawn of the Sarabaites 
and Gyrovngi, and the circumstances of his age, wc must acknow¬ 
ledge that the founder of the Benedictines deserves to be remem¬ 
bered 
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bered with respect, even if the services which his order has ren-»; 
dered to civilization, arts and literature, were not taken into the. 
account, lie himself, like many other men who have produced 
great effects in the world, was not aware of the importance of what 
he had done. His success was greater than his ambition. He 
had no views of becoming the head of an order, nor even of incor¬ 
porating several monastic houses into one association or congrega¬ 
tion under a superior-general. But the popes, who perceived the 
good sense of his code, (Gregory praises it as discretiorie pracipu- 
nm ,) perceived also the advantage which they might derive from 
making it general, and thus organizing the great multitude of en¬ 
thusiasts and fanatics with which all ages and all countries abound, 
into a disciplined body in the service of the papal church. Thus i)y 
the good policy of the popes, the decrees of provincial councils, 
and the favour of princes, which at that time was well deserved, in 
the course of two centuries the Rule of St. Benedict superseded all 
others, and became the sole rule of the west. 

It was then that the Monastic Institutions became eminently 
useful. They attracted, regulated and directed the zeal and the 
fanaticism of the times, making beneficial what would else have 
been injurious, as waters which would produce devastation in 
toi rents, or render the air poisonous by stagnating in marshes, 
serve for the use of man when collected in reservoirs and proper 
channels. The disorderly and vagabond monks ceased to be 
beard of after this time. i\nd wdiile every generation produced 
some new schism in the east, founded upon •some new subtlety, 
the western church was in great measure delivered from the pest of 
heresiarchs and heretics; for the spirits'whicb might have taken 
an eccentric course were brought under the \oke of obedience; 
and if the monastery failed to produce its intended effect as a 
school, it served as a Bedlam, where the maniac was indulged in 
all his. humours, it any advantage to the community could be drawn 
from them, and authority was always at hand to restrain him from 
every thing hurtful. The monastery was a home foV the studious, 
a refuge for the weak, and an asylum for the unhappy. Queens 
when divorced or w'idow'ed, and princesses for whom there w'as no 
establishment, could retire there with dignity and with comfort. 
Kings who in possession of w orldly power had learned the late les¬ 
son that all is vanity, or who were stricken with compunction for 
their erfmes, retired to the convent to pass the remainder of their 
days, the one in peace, the other in penitence. Even ambition was 
rendered less inhuman by these institutions: the searing irons w r ere 
disused, and the usurper or the successful rival contented himself 
with compelling his victim to receive the tonsure and take those 

vows bv which lie became dead to the world. Here w r ere to be found 
•* 

statesmen 
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statesmen who were capable of directing the affairs of princes, 
and missionaries to go among the fierce heathens by whom the Ro¬ 
man empire was subverted, ready to act their part well as martyrs 
if they failed, onas politicians if their efforts were successful. Here, 
and here only, were the schools of education :—the discipline in¬ 
deed was severe and even cruel, and the instruction was barbarous; 
still this education, such as it was, saved the world from total igno¬ 
rance. The light of knowledge was kept burning, not like the fabled 
lamps of the sepulchre to be extinguished when daylight and free 
air were admitted,—it was carefully trimmed and preserved for 
happier generations: and were the present age divested of all that 
it owes to the patient and humble labour of the Benedictines, we 
should be poor indeed. 

Thus eminently useful, monasteries obtained favour among the 
people in general. Superstition contributed largely to endow them; 
relaxed morals and a relaxed observance of the Rule were the conse¬ 
quences of their wealth; and those retreats which were intended 
for the nestling-place of meek and holy creatures like Bede, who, 
while they prepared themselves for another world, seemed scarcely 
to belong to this, became the eyrie of such high-flying spirits as 
Dunstan. The great body of the monks however were common¬ 
place men, who went through the routine of their profession, filled 
their respective offices in the convent with decorum, and when they 
were gathered to their predecessors left no memorial behind them. 
Besides these there were the patient men of letters, to whose solitary 
labours we are beholden for what we know of the history of the 
middle ages—these persons were in their proper places; born nei¬ 
ther too early nor too late, they were happy in their generation, and 
earned for themselves a durable remembrance, not dependant upon 
any change of times and taste, but which will last as long as the 
records of history endure. How insignificant while they lived— 
perhaps even in their own estimation—were they to the worldlings 
of monachism, the Lords-Abbots, who vied with temporal barons 
in the splendohr of their retinue, and exceeded kings in the magni¬ 
ficence of their abode?!—but their names are forgotten, and their 
monumental brasses, if they have escaped the foundry, are trodden 
under foot, while the writings of the poor unambitious annalist are 
published at the national expense, and edited and illustrated by the 
ablest antiquarian scholars of the age. 

When the monasteries were in this state the easy course of life 
into which their inhabitants had settled was frequently disturbed, 
sometimes by enthusiasts, sometimes by sour spirits, or tmbulent 
and ambitious ones. The puritans of the day, regardless of the 
change of times and circumstances, and in their blind zeal for the 
letter of their institutions, mistaking or perverting the spirit, were 

not 
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not merely for extirpating the abuses which* had 'crept into the 
order, and restoring the vigour of the Rule, but for going farther 
than the founder, and raising it to the standard of Egyptian perfec¬ 
tion. Reformers of this description often started up with tnore or 
less success. They made the unlucky monks of their generation 
miserable, by imposing upon them the yoke of a strict observance, 
as far as their authority or their influence extended; they obtained 
a renewal of popularity for the order by the reputation of their aus¬ 
tere virtues, aud drew into it a number of those ardent recruits who 
are always ready to enlist under the banners of fanaticism : but in 
the next generation the reformed convents began to relapse into the 
convenient and comfortable system from which they bad been re¬ 
claimed ; new reforms became necessary, and thus, in the natural 
course of things, reforms and relaxations succeeded to each other, 
ill regular ebb aud flow. 

The improvements which had been made in the system in per¬ 
fect conformity with the intentions of the founder, aud the changes 
which change of circumstances had gradually and necessarily 
caused, were attacked by these reformers with more inveteracy 
than actual abuses. W hen Benedict composed his Rule it was 
necessary that the monks should labour for themselves, because 
they had no endowments, and there were none to labour for them. 
But extensive estates bad now been given to the monasteries, and in 
those days the husbandmen were transferred with the soil. Whole 
families also, either by their own act or that of their feudal masters, 
had been dedicated to the service of these institutions. Thus the 
monks were relieved from that agricultural toil to which no 
merit was attached by the prejudices of monachism, and which it 
never could he considered as a duty upon them to perform for 
themselves, when the necessity had ceased to exist. And for such 
manual employments as weie carried on within doors, every 
convent had now its own artificers, humble brethren, who under 
the title of Donati , were attached to the order? having devoted 
themselves to its service, for the sake of being admitted to partici¬ 
pate in the stock of its good works.* It accorded with the spirit of 
Benedict’s Rule that the leisure thus obtained for the regular 
brethren should be employed by the more pious in religious medi¬ 
tation, by the more thoughtful in theological or scholastic studies; 
that those, whose inclinations led them to more active literature, 
should compose books, that others should perform the humbler, but 
not less useful task of copying them, and that the arts of architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, painting and music, as connected with objects of re¬ 
ligion, should be cultivated in his convents. To the patient industry 
which was thus directed we owe the preservation of most of the 
classics, and a large portion of history which would otherwise have 
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been lost; and to the genius which was thus brought forth we 
are beholden for those cathedrals which vie with the noblest monu¬ 
ments of the ancient world, if they do not indeed surpass them. But 
the monastic reformers were hostile to all this. They regarded all 
time as lost which was not expended in the routine of divine ser¬ 
vice, or in the good works of monkery. In direct contradiction to 
the letter of the rule, which warned them not to exhaust their de¬ 
votion by over-tasking it, they lengthened the services and multi¬ 
plied them, as if, in the lively language of Mr. Fosbrooke, * the best 
man were only a barrel organ set to psalm-tunes/ And this was 
carried to such excess that in some places they reached the asto¬ 
nishing extravagance of establishing what was called Law Ferni- 
tiisy an infinite series of psalmody, to be kept up without inter¬ 
mission by relays of monks, or nuns, day and night, for ever and 
ever, without coming to Amen! 

Benedict admired the Egyptian monks, and perhaps believed 
that his own lot had fallen in evil times and among a degenerated 
race; but abstaining from their extravagancies he so far regulated 
his institutions with regard to health, that he allowed meat to the 
sick, and dispensed with fasting when extreme heat or extraordinary 
labour pioduced an unusual exhaustion. Estates were sometimes 
settled on a monastery for the purpose of supplying the brethren 
with a daily pittance in addition to their rations; there was this 
difference observed, that when the pittance came upon the table it 
was not blessed like the regular dishes; but this omission gave little 
inconvenience to tjie conscience, and none to the stomach. By a 
pitiable superstition linen was thought sinful, as being luxurious; 
but flannel shirts were added to the monks wardrobe for the con¬ 
venience of washing, and this was a great advance in cleanliness. 
The fanatic reformers regarded these mitigations with contempt or 
abhorrence—whatever tended to utility, to convenience, comfort or 
cleanliness, they held in abomination. Some of them declaimed 
against the pomp and beauty of ceremonial worship, and the splen¬ 
dour of the churches;—and with characteristic inconsistency the 
same books which exhibit thumagniflcence of the Catholic slnines 
and temples, record miracles wrought in compliance with an en¬ 
thusiast who would have had churches as mean in their appearance 
as meeting-houses. 

The same freaks and follies of the human mind,—the same 
diseases of the moral and intellectual nature have shown them¬ 
selves in all ages; the Romish church has had the dexterity to 
turn them to account. In her service there was a place for every 
one, saint or sage, the painful student, and the expert sophist, the 
haughtiest temper and the humblest, knave, madman and idiot, all 
• had 
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had their uses, and were employed with excellent advantage to the 
papacy. When by some lucky combination of events a monk had 
attained that sort of influence which enabled him to institute a re¬ 
form, it suited the policy of the church and of his orcter also, 
to accredit the fables forged by himself and his accomplices, and 
propagated by vulgar credulity; to canonize the fanatic who dur¬ 
ing his life had been an object of hatred or contempt to all his 
brethren, and to publish for edification the, strangest pranks and 
the most disgusting actions of insane and grovelling superstition. 

The most remarkable fanatic of this age was the personage 
known by the name of St. Dominic the Cuirassier, because of an 
iron cuirass which he wore next bis skin, and which was never taken 
off till it was necessary to replace it by a new one. Dominic 
had been intended for an ecclesiastical life; but when he received 
priest’s orders his parents presented a furred robe to the bishop 
who ordained him, and Dominic, conceiving that he had thus in¬ 
curred the guilt of simony, not only refrained from performing 
mass, but resolved to do penance for the crime as long as he lived. 
For this purpose he entered into the congregation of Santa Croce 
de Ponte Avellana, the most extravagant of all the orders which 
had been produced by reforming the system of St. Benedict. The 
monks of this congregation never touched either wine or oil, and 
during live days in the week only bread and water; they were 
never allowed to speak, except for a short time on Siftidays, and 
then only concerning spiritual things; they went barefoot, and 
every day, after every service, they Hogged one another, in those 
days it was believed that a sinner might be Hogged into a saint, as 
it has been supposed, within our own memory, that a dunce might 
be whipped into a scholar.—But besides the general utility of fla¬ 
gellation as a means of obtaining the favour of heaven, the actual 
value of stripes,—the price at which they were taken by the score 
in the treasury of Good Works, had been settled, according to the 
most minute and accurate calculation. This well deserves to be 
explained. -> 

it is a point of faith, say the Catholics, that every mortal sin 
deprives the sinner of the grace of God, and makes him liable to 
eternal punishment; but if he repents and confesses, the mercy of 
God is so great that he restores the grace which had been for¬ 
feited, and commutes for temporal punishment that which should 
else have been eternal. How long a time a soul has to remain in 
purgatory for one mortal sin, or for many, whether for one year, 
ten, twenty or more, is what the divine majesty has revealed to 
none. The popes, however, have granted indulgences by some of 
which they remitted a certaih number of years of purgatory, by 

others, 
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others, half the term, and by others the whole.* The monks of 
Fonte A veil ana had determined that thirty psalms said or sung, with 
an accompaniment of one hundred stripes to each psalm, making 
in all three thousand, would be received as a set-off for one year 
of purgatory ;* the whole psalter with the full complement of til- 
teen thousand stripes would redeem five years from the same vast 
crucible, and twenty psalters with three hundred thousand stripes, 
fairly entered in the recording angel’s book, would be equal to a 
receipt in full for an hundred years of fire and torments in the world 
to come. This scale was sanctioned (if not formally approved) by 
the popes. 

Dominic the Cuirassier was ambitious above all men of laying 
up treasure of this kind in heaven; and to a man of his temper it 
was a great excitement to know that he was working by the piece. 
He tasked himself ordinarily at ten psalters and thirty thousand 
lashes a day, at which rate he would have redeemed three thousand 
six hundred and fifty years of purgatory per annum,—and as Do¬ 
minic is said never to have committed any other sin in his life than 
that of consenting to the present of the furred robe, one year of 
such discipline might have been thought full measure and over¬ 
flowing for that offence. But in addition to this regular allowance 
he used to petition his superiors in Lent for a supplementary task 
of an hundred years; and then his day’s work was two psalters and 
a half, with thirty-four thousand five hundred stripes. 

Even all this did not satisfy the ambitious Dominic. He was 
already creditor to,.a large amount in the angel’s books,—but no 
good works can be lost; all that were over and above the sum ne¬ 
cessary for his own redemption from purgatory would go to the 
great sinking-fund of the holy Catholic church, and Dominic 
therefore continued to flog himself with more spirit than ever, for 
the good of his fellow-creatures. He entreated and obtained during 
another Lent the imposition of a thousand years; and St. Pietro 
Damiano aflirnft, that in these forty days he actually recited the 
psalter two hundred times, and inflicted upon himself sixty mil¬ 
lions of stripes, working away during the recitation with a scourge 
in each hand. This was in addition to his regular task,—and 1 
neither know, says Ycpes, how his head should have been capable 
of repeating so many psalms, nor how his arms could have had 
strength to give him so many blows,—nor how bis flesh, not be¬ 
ing of iron, could have endured so inhuman a battery.—in him, 
however, increase of appetite grew by what it fed on, and like our 
pedestrians, who go on walking hour after hour, till they ascertain 
the utmost exertion which their abused strength is capable of en- 

•Tliis is in strict ami literal conformity to the book before us,—the work ofii Bene¬ 
dictine of great learning, who held the office of Clnoniclcr of bis onler. 
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during, he, in an heroic mood, determined otfce to'flog himself, in 
the jockey phrase, against time. * In this noble feat, he so far out¬ 
did all his former outdoing, that beginning in the evening, and 
singing and flogging through the day and night, at the end of 
twenty-four hours he had gone through the psalnfs twelve times, 
begun them a thirteenth time, and proceeded as far as Bead 
quorum, the 32d psalm;—the quota of stripes being 183,100, 
thereby reducing purgatory stock to the amount of sixty-one years, 
twelve days and thirty-three minutes, to a fraction. 

With regard to the authenticity of this account, it rests upon 
the authority of Pietro Damiano, saint and cardinal, and he relates 
it from his own personal knowledge, in an epistle to Pope Alex¬ 
ander II. It is laid down as an axiom by Ambrosio Morales, that 
whatever one saint relates of another, is to be implicitly believed. 
And Calmet, living in a less credulous age and country, premising 
that the statement appears incredible, says that, after seeing it af¬ 
firmed by S. Pietro Damiano, there ought to be no further hesi¬ 
tation— la chose ne doit June aucune difficult^ . It seems, how¬ 
ever, that certain awkward doubts respecting the possibility of Do¬ 
minic’s exploits obtruded themselves upon the minds of those who 
were very desirous of believing them if they could. It appears, upon 
calculating his great achievement of the four-and-twenty hours, that 
if during the whole of that time he had given himself two blows (that 
is, one with each hand, for he always used both) in etffery second, 
the number would have been 172,800, being 10,000 short of the 
stated amount! Padre Maestro Castaniza supposes that Domiuic’s 
cats had ten tails each, and that every tail was reckoned : but this 
mode of reckoning would savour so much of vain-glory, not to sa^ 
deceit, that other writers reject the solution, as derogatory both tW 
the saint and his canonized biographer: they therefore agree with 
Castaniza, that ‘ the divine grace which the Almighty imparts to 
his servants produces in them marvellous effects, however weak they 
may be by natureand so they take the sum total without scruple. 
But the saying Credo quia impossibi/e est , will not pass current out 
of the pale of Catholicism; and# Protestant may be allowed to 
ask how Dominic contrived to reckon the stripes while he was sing¬ 
ing the psalms?—Another question will already have occurred to 
the reader, was Dominic in his cuirass all the while?—if he were, 
he might have laid on as lustily as Sancho upon the trees, and kept 
a whole skin. But the cardinal mentions that he stript himself for 
the work.—What, then, becomes of the assertion that the cuirass 
was never taken off* till it was worn out ? The story bears the 
stamp of fraud as well as of folly and madness, and the church 
which has accredited it by canonizing the man, whether knave or 
vol. xxn. no. x li ii. f maniac, 
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maniac, or both, thereby encouraging the grossest superstition and 
the most absurd practices, is implicated in the imposture. 

Rut this was the age of imposture; and it is not difficult to dis¬ 
cover by what means it had become the system of the Romish 
church. At whatever time miracles ceased, (probably with the 
age of the Apostles,) many persons continued to expect them. This 
also is certain, that there must have been many, even in the earliest 
ages, who called themselves Christians from worldly motives,—for 
however poor a sect may be, experience has shown that there 
are always some who find their interest in joining it. Such 
men were likely to pretend to miraculous power when, like Simon 
Magus, they found it was not a secret which could be pur¬ 
chased ; and they were liable to be deceived themselves when they 
deluded others; for, in that state of knowledge, cases in which the 
imagination operates a cure, and* others of natural phenomena 
which are now perfectly explicable, would appear to be miracles. 
Of the wonders with which books of hagiology are filled no in¬ 
considerable portion belong to one of other of these classes;— 
the facts may be true, (and many of them no doubt were so,) 
but not miraculous. It followed as an obvious consequence, that 
displays were frequently made for the sake of obtaining credit 
and custom; that cases were forged as well as feigned;—and a 
gieat number of these cases betray their falsehood,—for the 
miracle-mciRgers, paying no regard to the extent of physical pos¬ 
sibility, furnished a clue to their own detection, by inventing cir¬ 
cumstances which would be miraculous, if they were true. Such 
practices became nfore common as the superstition concerning 
Julies gained ground. No feeling is more natural in its origin 
™ian this, and none has ever been more grossly abused. It w'as 
natural that the early Christians should visit the graves of their 
friends and teachers who had sealed their faith with their blood, 
and in torments and death borne triumphant testimony to the truth 
of the Gospel. «.lt was natural that they should be moved to 
prayer upon tl\e spot where a martyr was laid to rest; and it might 
reasonably be expected, that on, such occasions the strong emotion 
of the mind might sometimes suspend, and sometimes throw off 
a remediable disease. Such things were sometimes felt, more fre¬ 
quently feigned. The possession of an accredited relic became as 
good property to a church or convent, as the secret of a patent me¬ 
dicine to the proprietor in our days; and a list of miracles wrought at 
a favourite shrine was as easily procured as a string of affidavits in 
favour of the metallic tractors, the worm-lozenges, or the balm 
of Gilead. Relics were divided and subdivided, and in proportion 
as the superstition became more gross and abject, the miracles 
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became more numerous and portentous. Pope St. Gregory* ex¬ 
plains why more and greater wonders were generally wrought by a 
small relic,—(a toe, or a finger, or the rag of a garment,)—than by 
the whole body of a saint; and the reason is quite satisfactory,— 
it is, that more faith is required of the supplicant, and that the saints 
for their honour were bound to exert themselves when their power 
might be called in question. Fraud and credulity kept pace with 
each other,—till at length, in the memorable instance at Cologne, 
the contents of a whole cemetery were removed into a church, 
and palmed upon the catholic world as the undoubted relics of 
eleven thousand British virgins, for the existence of any one of 
whom there was not the slightest foundation in fact. 

Such fables and impostures were in full vogue when the bishops 
of Rome arrogated to themselves a supremacy over the whole 
Christian world, and what had been carried on by individuals or 
associations for private and selfish purposes, became a part of the 
system of that corrupt and wicked church. It is just, as well as 
charitable, to believe that among the heads of that church there 
were some who partook of the weakness of the age, and were 
deceived themselves; but it is certain, that for many of them no 
such excuse can be advanced. Men w'hotn we kntfCv, from the 
concurrent evidence of history, to have been, not simpletons o t 
fanatics, but ambitious and plotting statesmen, solrtnnly sanc¬ 
tioned the most extravagant falsehoods, the most abject supersti¬ 
tious, the most palpable deceit and mummery, and laughed the 
while at the credulity of mankind. The middle ages are indeed 
characterized by falsehood. The few persons who recorded theiij 
travels interlarded them with wonders till they contained more lies 
than truth; the chronicles were half filled with miraculous legends^ 
invented in the monasteries; and natural history and natural philo¬ 
sophy were made up of wilful and impudent falsehoods, a few of 
which had been transmitted from the ancients,, but the greater 
part were of monkish growth. With regard to # the monastic 
legends which obtained belief, it # is very possible that some of 
them may have been written as innocent and edifying works of 

* The original pussnge is curious, not merely Tor its reasoning, but as containing an 
important fact in the history of Romish impostures, and proving the inference in the 
text. Peter asks him in the dialogue —Quidnam esse dicimus, quod plerumquc in ipsit 
quoque patrociniis martyrum sic tsse stntimus, ut non tanta per corpora sun, quanta bare- 
Jicia per reliquias osttndant; utque illic mojora signafaciant, ubi tninime per sCmetipsos 
jacent 1 Gregorius : Ubi insuis corporibussancti martyresjacent, dubium, Pitre, non 
est, quod multa valennt signa demomtrare, sicut etfariunt, et purd mente queer entibus in- 
numcra mirucula ostendunt: srd quia ab infirmis potest mentibui dubitnri, utriimne ad 
exaudieudum ibi pur scutes sint, ubi constat, quia in suis corporibus non sunt, ibi nccessc 
est eos majora signa ostendere, ubi de eorum pr<rsenti& potest mem injirtna dubitare. 
Quorum vero mens in Deo Jim cst, tanto nutjus hahet Jidei m*ritnm, quanto illic eos novit 
nonjacert corpore, et tamen non deesse ab ezuuditiotie. 
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imagination, without any intention of palming them upon the peo¬ 
ple as true history; but when they obtained belief, the papal 
church set its stamp upon them; and latterly it is certain that they 
were invented with the deliberate intention of deceit; and the heads 
of convents, orders, and the church itself first winked at these im¬ 
postures, and afterwards adopted them, and gave them currency, 
in a manner which the tricks and tactics of a faction in England 
may assist us to understand. 

Thus superstition was continually increased by knavery, and 
knavery grew bolder by continued success, till a gross and ido¬ 
latrous polytheism had been substituted in place of Christianity. 
These flagrant corruptions at length provoked inquiry and resist¬ 
ance, and in the language of a monastic historian, the church 
would have succumbed under the attack of its enemies in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, if He who promised to the 
prince of his apostles that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it, had not sent new succours to its defence. From the 
institution of the mendicant orders, which is thus imputed to 
divine interposition in behalf of the church, the third age of 
monachism may be dated,—its age of consummate wickedness. 

There is so much impiety connected with the history of the 
Franciscans, so much cruelty with that of the Dominicans, and 
so much flagitious and blasphemous imposture with both, that the 
founders of these several orders can hardly he seen in their true 
characters. It becomes difficult to regard the men themselves 
apart from the mythology in which they are enveloped, and the 
indignation which is due tp their villainous followers. Both were 
fanatics in their outset, and peihaps it is not possible to ascertain 
how far either of them proceeded in the natural progress from 
fanaticism to imposture; hut all previous legends were modest in 
comparison with those which were invented to their honour. 
Some of the miracles related of St. Dominic may be seen in one 
of our former .Numbers,*—those of St. Francis are neither less 
numerous, nor less monstrous.. The liomish church has in most 
cases, with its usual policy, left its religious orders to lie at their own 
discretion, and defend their fables as they could; thus profiting'by 
the fraud while it lasted, and always ready to disclaim any partici¬ 
pation if it should be discovered and exposed;—but in the case 
of the Franciscans, it departed from its usual caution, and two 
of the most audacious impostures of that most impudent order 
have received the sanction of the church, the one tacitly the other 
directly, but both so decidedly that the Bollandists in their latter 
years, when they gladly rejected as many fables as they could ven- 


* No. XII. pp. 321—393. 
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ture to impugn, thought it necessary to maiutafn the authenticity 
of these, and having gulped the camels themselves, endeavoured 
to persuade the reader to shut his eyes, open his mouth, aud swal¬ 
low boldly, after their example. 

The first of these miracles relates to the Indulgence of Portiun- 
cula. The legend is thus related: On a certain night, St. Francis, 
being fervently employed in prayer, was informed by revelation that 
our Saviour and the Virgin Mary, with a multitude of angels, were 
at that moment in the church of Portiuncula, which he had rebuilt 
from its ruins. Tbe saint hastened to the place, and seeing the ce¬ 
lestial assembly, prostrated himself before Christ and the Virgin. 
Our Lord then said to him, Francis, ask what thou wilt for the sal¬ 
vation of the people, for thou art given to be the light of the na¬ 
tions, and the restorer of the church on earth. Francis, after lying 
awhile in ecstasy, requested for all persons who should visit that 
church a full pardon and indulgence for their sins, all and several, 
which they should have,properly confessed to a priest; he then 
turned to the Virgin, and intreated her to intercede with her Son 
that this petition might be granted. She did so, and Christ replied, 
Brother Francis, you have asked a great thing, but you are worthy 
of greater, and greater you will have. I admit your petition; but 
you must go to the Pope, Honorius the Third, who is at Perugia, 
and on my part ask him for this indulgence.—To Perugia accord¬ 
ingly Francis went. The Pope offered to grant the indulgence for 
one year at first, then successively for three, six and seven. Holy 
father, replied the saint, it is not years I asl^ but souls,—I desire, 
if it may please you, because of the benefits which God hath done 
there, that every one who shall come to that church contrite, and 
absolved by hi% priest, may be absolved from punishment, in heaven 
and on earth, for all the sins he may have committed from the hour 
of his baptism to that of his entering the aforesaid church. Hie 
pope assented, but by the advice of certain cardinals, who repre¬ 
sented to him that this would put an end to all hopes of recovering 
the Holy Laud, and destroy the credit of the indulgence of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, he restricted it to four-and-twenty hours an¬ 
nually. Francis was then departing, well satisfied, when the pope 
called after him, O Simpleton (0 Simpliro?ie )—what do you carry 
away with you as proof of this indulgence ? The saint answered, 
your word is enough. He then set out on his return to Assissi, and 
on the way heard a voice saying that what had been granted to him 
on earth was confirmed in heaven. The day, however, on which 
this sweeping indulgence was to be obtained had not been deter¬ 
mined. One evening, when the saint was in a cell in the garden be¬ 
hind the church of Portiuncula, a strong temptation came upon 
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him, and in order to subdue it he threw off his clothes, forced his 
way through the hedge into a wood, and there rolled himself, 
naked as he was, among the brambles. Behold! a great light shone 
around, the brambles were converted into rose trees, covered with 
flowers and without thorns, a multitude of angels were seen, who 
summoned him to the church -.—gathering twelve white roses and 
twelve red ones, he went there, and found the same celestial com¬ 
pany as before. Our Saviour asked him why he did not pay the 
Virgin the dower which he owed, and Francis understanding that 
by this the souls who were to be saved by the indulgence were 
meant, entreated them to name the day; and the divine Majesty 
then appointed from the eve of the first of August to the eve of the 
second, promising entire forgiveness to all persons who should en¬ 
ter the church within those twenty-four hours for all their sins 
which they had repented and confessed.—And now, added our 
Lord, go thou to Rome, to my Vicar, that he may publish it. As 
Francis expressed a doubt that the pope might not believe him, he 
was directed to take some of his companions who were present at 
this piiracle as witnesses, and some of the miraculous roses (for it 
was winter) as proofs.—The pope made no more difficulty than on 
the former occasion, and so the day of the indulgence was fixed.' 
More than sixty thousand persons have sometimes flocked to As- 
sissi on that /fay to obtain this cheap pardon for their sins. Every 
year some of these poor superstitious wretches were crushed to 
death in crowding to the church. The press was increased by an 
opinion that the visit*might be performed by deputy; and many 
persons, therefore, who had entered the church once on their own 
account, had to force their way back a second and a third time for 
some friend or relation, dead or alive, ‘ for man/ miracles and 
mysterious visions had certainly proved that souls were delivered 
from suffering by these means.’ The number of friars of the order 
who attended and walked in procession often exceeded sixteen hun¬ 
dred, and the pilgrimage to Portiuncula might at one time have 
vied with the pilgrimage to Mecca or to the temple of Jagganaut. 

The other miracle is of a more 'atrocious cast. The Franciscans 
affirm that two years before the death of their patriarch, Christ ap¬ 
peared to him in the form of a seraph extended upon the cross, and 
imprinted upon him five wounds in the hands and feet and side, 
that, as Francis in all other things had been his Jiving image, the re¬ 
semblance might be made perfect. The assertion has received the 
full sanction of the Catholic church; for although it was not spe¬ 
cified in the bull of canonization among the miracles for which the 
saint received his apotheosis; yet Pope Gregory IX., by whom he 
was canonized, severely reprehended a Moravian bishop for treat- 
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ing the story as a fable.—Alexander IV. excommunicated all who 
should preach against the images of St. Francis with the Stigmata, 
and finally, the 17th September was set apart in the Romish calen¬ 
dar, and still holds a place there as a holiday in commemoration of 
this most blasphemous imposture. 

The Mendicant orders accomplished for the time the service for 
which they were intended. They embodied, in the service of the 
papacy, much of that fiery fanaticism which is always to be found 
in the world, and which, if it had not been thus dexterously brought 
to the support of the church, might probably have taken the other 
side, and appeared in arms against it. They decided the wavering 
partly by the success of their impostures, more by the enthusiasm 
which they kindled and diffused, and most of all by the persecution 
with die and sword which they excited and directed. By their 
efforts the heretics were crushed and apparently extirpated, and the 
Reformation was deferred for three whole centuries. It was, per¬ 
haps, the policy of the popes to countenance two rival orders at 
the same time, and thus, by balancing the one with the other, to 
secure the easy management of both; but their rivalry pro¬ 
duced a consequence which had not been foreseen. Being com¬ 
petitors for reputation and popular favour, they vied with each 
other in all the abominable arts by which the people were to be 
deceived. Thus, because the Franciscans boasted* that their 
founder exhibited io his life a perfect parallel with the life of our 
Redeemer, (the subject of the famous, or rather infamous, Liber 
Conformitatum,—a copy of which is now before us,) the Domini¬ 
cans affirmed that the Virgin Mary adopted Dominic for her son, 
and fed him at her breast! And that their rivals might not boast 
of the Stigmata as the peculiar and exclusive glory of the Fran¬ 
ciscan order, the Dominicans pretended that the same honour had 
been conferred upon their patriarch, but because of his great mo¬ 
desty and profound humility he kept it a secret„and the truth had 
not been known till it was revealed in a vision to Benedicta of Flo¬ 
rence, and affirmed to a friar by }he Virgin Mary herself. They 
even played off* the trick with success upon some of their female 
associates, (for such women as Anne Moore aud Joanna Southcote 
were exhibited as saints in those d?ys,) till growing too bold at last, 
some of them were detected in this villany at Berne, and burnt alive 
there, about twenty years before that city received the Reforma¬ 
tion, a change to which the exposure of this atrocious deceit is 
believed to have greatly contributed. 

While the friars were thus rivalling each other in t extravagant fa¬ 
bles, the elder orders of the Benedictine family (brave liars in their 
day) found themselves outdone, and the spirit of emulation set their 
inventive faculties at work. It was revealed to St. Dominic, in a 
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vision, that the place of his friars in heaven was under the Virgin 
Mary's robe. The Cistercian**, on the contrary, maintained stoutly, 
on the faith of a revelation equally well attested, that this was their 
place, consequently, the Dominicans could have no right to be 
there. Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. The Bollandists 
treat the case with exemplary candour, and for an excellent reason: 
they state the pretensions of both parties, and declare that, un¬ 
doubtedly, they can see no cause why the same vision might not 
have been vouchsafed both to a Cistercian and to a Dominican, be¬ 
cause, they continue, the blessed Virgin has condescended to bestow 
the same favour upon our humble society: certc non videmtis , bur 
similis visio monacho Cisterciensi , et S. Dominico ojferri non potue- 
rit, cum beatissima Virgo minimum nostrum societatem eodem fa - 
vore dignata est. 

But it must not be supposed that there was no good connected 
with monachism even in its most flagitious age, nor that the guilt of 
the foul practices which have been here exposed attaches to the in¬ 
dividuals of these orders indiscriminately. The number of dupes, 
as in all cases, was far greater than that of knaves ; and the politi¬ 
cal advantages which arose out of these institutions would not have 
been overlooked at the Reformation had it not been for the rapa¬ 
city by which that event was forwarded and disgraced. They offered 
a respectably provision for the younger branches of good families, a 
calm and dignified retreat for the elder, when they were weary of 
the world. They afforded an encouragement to literature which 
no other establishments have yet supplied; men who loved labo¬ 
rious research for its own sake, and for the pleasure which they 
found in preserving old records from obscurity for the information 
and use of future ages, were enabled to follow their meritorious 
pursuits: it was for the credit of the order, and all meaner conside¬ 
rations were disregarded. Cases which in our days are consigned 
to a mad-house found a better asylum in the convent; a wicked 
putpose indeed was sometimes answered by pampering insanity, 
but more frequently the disease was considered as something 
divine, and the sufferer was soothed by sympathy and indulgence, 
and enjoyed all the comfort of which he was capable in a bedlam 
of his own choice. Enthusiasts and fanatics of every description 
found their place: if they were desirous of preaching, they were 
sent to travel; if they chose to torment themselves, an assort¬ 
ment of whips and cilices was ready for their accommodation, and 
the order was sure to publish and magnify their merits; if they 
aspired to martyrdom, even in that ambition they were gratified, 
and were shipped off as missionaries among the Moors, Gentiles, 
and savages. Moreover they did this service for humanity, that 
they offered an asylum for ruined fortunes and for broken hearts, 
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a religious retreat for repentance and affliction which was sanc¬ 
tified by public opinion. 

It was not possible to preserve the Franciscan and Dopiinicon 
orders in reformed countries; they were founded /or the express 
purpose of opposing the principles of reformation; they had in- 
volved themselves in a web of fable from which they could not be 
extricated, and it was necessary that their abominable impostures 
should be stigmatized for deserved abhorrence. The Benedictines 
might perhaps have been continued; they bad well-founded claims 
upon the gratitude of Christendom, their institutions might have 
been revised, and when the follies and falsehoods of later growth 
had been rooted out, alterations so slight as scarcely to be deemed 
a departure from their original constitution, might have adapted 
them to the spirit of a protestant country. i Of all the retreats/ 
say9 St. Evremond, 1 that a man can chuse when he is old, L 
should infinitely prefer that of a convent, if their rules were less 
severe. *Tis certain that old age shuns a crowd, out of a nice 
and retired humour, that cannot endure to be either importuned 
or tired; and yet it avoids solitude with greater diligence, where 
it becomes a prey to its own black disquietudes, or to sullen vex¬ 
atious imaginations. The only remaining relief against all this 
is the conversation of a virtuous society. Now what society can 
better agree with it than a religious one, where one \^euld think 
all manner of human helps should be afforded with more charity 
than elsewhere, and where their prayers should be united to obtain 
those succours fiom heaven which cannot reasonably be expected 
from men ? It is as natural for old people to take up with devotion, 
as it is ordinary with young men to abandon themselves to plea¬ 
sures. In the latter, nature, full charged, throws out of herself her 
superfluity of vigour, hunting after voluptuousness in external ob¬ 
jects ; in the former, languishing nature seeks in God what she has 
lost, and adheres more closely to Him to provide for herself a kind 
of resource in her decay. Thus the same spirit that leads to society 
in our wants, conducts us to God in our languishing's, and if con¬ 
vents were instituted as they ought to be, we should find in the same 
place both the support of heaven and the assistance of men; but, 
after the manner they are settled, instead of an alleviation of our 
miseries, we find there the hardship of a blind obedience, either in 
the performance of unprofitable things, or the forbearance of inno¬ 
cent ones: we find there an habitual sacrifice of reason; laws 
more difficult to be observed than the divine and political ones ; 
ordinances scandalously broken by libertines, and impatiently 
borne by the most submissive. The penance which a man would 
willingly undergo is made necessary; the sin which he designs to 
avoid must be shunned by injunction, and the good which he 
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would do is to be pursued by constraint. Common slavery goes 
no farther than to force us to what we are unwilling to do, but 
that of convents lays a necessity upon us, even in things that we arc 
willing to perform. I could wish/ he adds, ‘ we had established 
societies where men might commodiously retire after they have 
done the public all the service they were able. When they were 
once entered, w hether out of a consideration of their future state, 
a dislike of the world, or a desiie of tranquillity after so many dif¬ 
ferent agitations of fortune, they might taste the delight of a pious 
retreat, and the innocent pleasure of virtuous and agreeable con¬ 
versation. But in this place of repose I would have no other rules 
than those of Christianity, which are generally received every where. 
Aud indeed we have ills enough to suffer and sins to commit, 
without creating new torments and new crimes by new institutions/ 

Such societies a3 St. Evremond wished for might easily have 
been established by reforming the Benedictines; convents without 
the vow r s, without the mummeries and superstitions of monachism ; 
colleges not for youth and those who have their fortune in the world 
to .make, but for men in mature or declining life, who desire to 
pass the remainder of their days in retirement. Literature might 
have gained much, and religion something by such establishments. 
It may justly be regretted that nothing of the kind was done ; nor is 
it less to be regretted that no attempt was made to substitute some¬ 
thing for the Mendicant orders, and to incorporate an auxiliary force 
for the service of the national church : perhaps if this had been 
done, the puritans svould never have set these kingdoms in a flame ; 
certainly, Wesley and Whitefleld would, like Francis and Dominic, 
have found their place, and methodism would have kept within the 
bounds to which the founders, notwithstanding their sincere wish, 
were not able to confine it. 

In the wholesale extirpation of monastic institutions, the nun¬ 
neries were swept away. The good which w’ould have resulted 
from converting them into protestant establishments is so obvious, 
that few persons can have regarded the present state of society in 
these kingdoms as it affects women, without regretting that an op¬ 
portunity for alleviating so much evil should have been neglected. 

Women in the low-er classes take their full share of occupation, 
and there is always occupation for them. But in all the interme¬ 
diate stages between low and high life they feel the effects of a 
crowded population far more severely than the other sex, and 
more in England than in other countries, for many reasons. Great 
part of the shop-business on the continent is carried on by women, 
in England very little; partly because of that reserve which is the 
grace of the female character with us; partly because the spirit 
wherewith trade is carried on requires, in most branches, an exer- 
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tion of strength and activity which they are not able to sustain; 
and partly also because men have intruded themselves into those 
branches in which women might more fittingly be employed. In 
no other country is the general character of society sq ambitious as 
in this, nor the general habits so expensive. They have become so 
during the present reign in consequence of the extraordinary im¬ 
pulse communicated to industry and enterprize by the calls which the 
state has made upon them, and by the improvements in machinery. 
As the value of money lessened and the demand for it increased, 
owing to the .exigencies of the state, it was both a heartless and 
a hopeless attempt for individuals to accommodate their manner of 
living to the altered circumstances of the age by retrenchment; the 
severest economy was insufficient for this. The whole pressure of 
the times fell upon those who had no other resource,—persons who 
had retired from business with what had been a fair competence 
when they withdrew, widows and single women who had no oppor¬ 
tunity of improving their limited means, the most suffering but 
always the most uncomplaining part of the community. Upon the 
stirring and active members of society who had hope to aid them, 
the effect was like that of task-work upon the willing labourer; 
every man increased his exertions, widened his views, and extended 
his concerns. The natural consequence of this was a libera], or 
rather a profuse expenditure. Frugality is the virtue of a quiet age, 
when men are contented with small and regular gains. Specula¬ 
tion leads to extravagance, and when expensive habits become pre¬ 
valent, and the rank which individuals hold in society is chiefly de¬ 
termined by the appearance which they make, many persons from 
policy as well as from pride, think it necessary to make an appear¬ 
ance beyond tbeir means. In this state of things throughout the 
middle and lower classes of society, children have been educated 
for a stage above that in which they were horn. And now when 
the peace which we have won so bravely has put au end to our 
extraordinary exertions, as well as to the dreadful 'expenditure of 
human life, the evil of a redundant population in the educated 
classes becomes every year more and* more apparent, and the con¬ 
sequences more and more distressing; every profession and every 
way of business is overstocked, nor is there jior can there be any other 
remedy than colonization. But modern governments have not been 
accustomed to consider colonization as a necessary part of their 
economy; and it cannot be expected that the best means of reliev¬ 
ing the country from its surcharge should be devised at once, nor 
that the public feeling should accommodate itself immediately to 
regular migrations of this kind, which are absolutely indispensable 
for the general good. 

AH these changes have had an unfavourable effect upon the con¬ 
dition 
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ditfon of women. They also, throughout the intermediate classes, 
have been educated for refined life. But it is in refined life that 
the moral checks to population operate with full force,—with such 
force indeed as to make celibacy the lot of far the greater number 
of females who have little or no fortune. Foreigners used to say of 
England that it was the paradise of women and the hell of horses. 
It is more the hell of horses at this time than it could possibly have 
been before mail-coaches were invented, and it is less the paradise 
of women. For though domestic happiness is both higher in kind 
■and greater in degree than it can possibly be in countries where mo¬ 
rals are at a lower standard, manners more frivolous and minds less 
cultivated, that happiness is comparatively the lot of few; and the 
condition of unprotected women is perhaps the greatest evil in our 
present system of society. The man who is cast upon the world has 
many chances ; he can bestir himself to better bis fortunes, or, at 
the worst, Omne solum forti patria , * the world is all before him 
where to chuseif he fail of success in his own country, other 
countries are open which want inhabitants, where lie may find sure 
subsistence for himself, and reasonably hope to form an establish¬ 
ment for a family. But how many daughters of the clergy, of mili¬ 
tary and naval officers, of that numerous class who derive their sup¬ 
port from life-in comes, and of those whom the vicissitudes which 
are always occurring in commercial countries have reduced from 
affluence to distress, are yearly left with a scanty provision, or with 
none! All the circumstances and all the prejudices of society are 
against them. Of the few employments which are left for them, there 
is not one to which they can betake themselves without a certain 
degree of degradation, and all are overstocked. They are fallen from 
the rank in which they have gsown up, and they wither on the stalk, 
not in single blessedness, but in forlorn desertion; with no other 
joys than w hat religion can bestow, and no hope in this life except 
the prospect of the next, and the belief that an allwise and almighty 
Creator, who nas made none of his creatures to be miserable, will 
reward tlietfi in a better world for the privations and trials which 
are their portion in this! 

As a remedy fpr this evil, though it was far less in his days than 
in ours, Richardson suggested the establishment of protestaut nun¬ 
neries in every county,* in which single women of small or no for¬ 
tunes might live with all manner of freedom, under such regulations 
as it would be a disgrace for a modest or good woman not to com¬ 
ply with were she absolutely on her own hands; and to be allowed 
to quit it whenever they pleased/ ‘ The governesses/ be would 
have had i to be women of family, of unblameable characters from 
infancy, and noted equally for their prudence, good-nature, and 
gentleness of manners. The attendants, for the slighter services, 
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should be the hopeful female children of the honest industrious- 
poor/ • ‘ Do you not imagine/ he continues, 1 that such a society 
as this, all women of unblemished reputation, employing themselves 
as each (consulting her own genius) at her admission shall undertake 
to employ herself, and supported genteelly, some at more, some at 
less expense to the foundation, according to their circumstances, 
might become a national good; and particularly a seminary for 
good wives, and the institution a stand for virtue, in an age given up 
to luxury, extravagance, and amusements little less than riotous 
In reply to the question how it could be supported, he says, 0 Many 
of the persons of which each community w ould consist, would be, 
I imagine, no expense to it at all; as numbers of young women, 
joining their small fortunes, might be able, in such a society, to 
maintain themselves genteelly on their own income; though each, 
singly in the world, would be distressed. Besides liberty might 
be given for wives, in the absence of their husbands, in this mari¬ 
time country ; and for widow's, who, on the death of theirs, might 
wish to retire from the noise and hurry of the world, for three, 
six or twelve months, more or less, to reside in this well-regulated 
society; and such persons, we may suppose, would be glad, ac¬ 
cording to their respective abilities, to be benefactresses to it. No 
doubt but it would have, besides, the countenance of the well-dis¬ 
posed of both sexes; since every family in Britain, in their con¬ 
nexions and relations, near or distant, might be benefited by so re¬ 
putable and useful an institution; to say nothing of the works of the 
ladies in it, the profits of which perhaps will bo thought proper to 
be carried towards the support of a foundation that so genteelly 
supports them. Yet I would leave a number of hours in each day 
for the encouragement of industry, that should be called their own 
and what was produced in them to be solely appropriated to their 
own use. A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the bishop> 
of the diocese, to direct and animate the devotion of such a society,, 
and to guard it from that superstition and enthusiasm which soars 
to wild heights in almost all nunneries, would contiriA it a blessing 
to the kingdom.’ 

Richardson’s scheme proceeded no farther thpn this suggestion; 
but even this, as coming from a man of such deserved celebrity, is 
interesting. Among the attempts which have been made to institute 
something like a protestant nunnery, Mr. Fosbrooke mentions the 
curious establishment of the Ferrar family at Little Gidding. He 
is mistaken* in calling it a nunnery, because it contained persons 

of 

_____s_ 

* Let us here notice a inure remarkable mistake into which Mr. Fosbrooke has fallen. 
Ho refers to Solorznno ns saving that‘ idolatrous customs were mere inventions of the 
Devil, the Monkey and Fool,whom the Almighty kept for hit amusement,—a Diubolo turn- 
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of both sexes; and he is mistaken also in saying that * this protes- 
tant nunnery was no other than the old beguines *—the house at 
Little Gidding bore no resemblance whatever to a beguinage. The 
only Catholic, institutions to which it can be compared are the do¬ 
mestic convents, which at a very early age were prohibited. But it 
is certain that Nicholas Ferrar followed no-model, and it wds not 
likely that he should find any imitators; it required no small for¬ 
tune to form such an establishment, and no little enthusiasm to go 
through the useful tasks, and the burthensome ceremonies, to which 
he subjected himself and his family. A more plausible scheme was 
proposed in 107 1 for 4 an academy or college, wherein (says the 
programma # ) young ladies may, at a very moderate expense, be 

duly 

4 1 

mi Dei ximia et improbo histrimic txcogitata.' But the irreverence of this language arises 
wholly in his misconception ol Solorzano’s meaning, who calls the devil an ape mid 
actor, upon the Catholic notion that the idolatrous rites which he suggests to the heathen 
are intended as imitations of the ceremonies of the church. Having thus noticed some 
errors in Mr. Fosbrooke’s woik, it would be highly unjust were wc not at the same time 
to state that it contains a great store of curious and recondite inlormation, and that 
wherevei the subject permits, the author gives proof in the liveliness of his expression of 
u vigorous and original mind. 

* The intended institution was explained in a quarto pamphlet of ten pages, printed 
by Thomas Newcomb in the Savoy. The unknown writer logins by stating that Eng¬ 
lish women, who belore the troubles were the most modest, chaste and pious in Europe, 
had become worse than those of any other country, in consequence of their general re¬ 
laxation of hnnners; that the. maiden schools in and about London grievously disajK 
pointed the expectations of those who sent theirchildren there; that the girls who were 
sent abroad to convents were generally tainted with popery during their stay ; and that 
those who were placed Jn the families of noneontorinists, ‘where perhaps a stricter 
education may sometimes be found,’ bad schismatical and rebellious principles instilled 
into them. A collegiate life was therefore recommended to be instituted, * that thereby 
may be founded, not only excellent seminaries and nurseries, out of which persons of 
honour and worth may at ail times make choice ot virtuous wives, hut where provision 
(whereof there is great want in England) may be made, for sober, pious, elder virgins 
and widows, who desire to separate themselves from the vanities of the world, and yet 
employ their talents to the benefit of the public. These are therefore to give notice, that 
near London, in a pleasant healthy soil and air, there is provided a large house, with q 
chapel, fair hall, many commodious lodgings, and rooms for all sorts of necessary offices, 
together with pleasant gardens, orchards and courts, all encompassed and well secured 
with strong high Walls. Also there is a reverend, learned and pious divine in the same 
parish, ready to officiate daily, morning und evening, ns chaplain ; a grave discreet lady 
to be governess, with divers others matrons, who having taken up a resolution to live a 
retired, single and religious life, arc to assist in the government of the college without 
expecting any gain, profit, or emolument to themselves, but to bestow gratis all 1 heir 
care and pains in governing the college and the young ladies in their education. More¬ 
over there will come at due times the best and ablest teachers in London for singing, 
dancinir, musical instruments, writing, French tongue, fashionable dresses, all sorts of 
needle woiks; for confectionary, cookery, pastery; for distilling of waters, making per¬ 
fumes, making of some sort of pliysjcul and chyrurgical medicines and salves for the 
poor, &c. If therefore any honourable and worthy persons desire that their daughters, 
or any trustees that their ^rphans, should be admitted commoners or pensioners ol this 
college, or any devout widows or elder virgins who intend not to marry, desire to be ad¬ 
mitted fellows and assistants ill this government, and to lead the rest of their days with¬ 
out cares and troubles of the world—to live with honour and reputation—to devote 
themselves to the service of God and the good of their country, by contributing thei* 
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duly instructed in the true protestant religion; and in all virtuous 
qualities that may adorn that sex; also be carefully preserved and 
secured till the day of their marriage, under the tuition of a lady 
governess, and grave society of widows and virgins, who have re¬ 
solved to lead the rest of their lives in a single, retired, religious 
way, according to the pattern of some protestant colleges in Ger¬ 
many / 

This well-intended plan has escaped Mr.Fosbrooke’s notice;— 
we know not by whom it was devised, and probably it did not meet 
with sufficient encouragement for the institution to begin. The next 
attempt seems to have been that of Mary Astejl; her scheme exci-- 
ted so much attention that, it is said, Queen Mary intended to give 
ten thousand pounds towards erecting a college, which was to serve 
both as a place for female education, and an asylum for such ladies 
as might wish to retire from the world. It is said also that Bishop 
Burnet frustrated this good intention, by stating that such an 
institution would too much resemble a nunnery. The objection 
is altogether unworthy of ao tolerant and so good a man; it is more¬ 
over in direct contradiction to his own recorded declaration that 
4 something like monasteries for women would be a glorious de¬ 
sign ; and might be so set on foot as to be the honour of a Queen on 
the throne.’ The reproach therefore may be removed from Burnet. 
But both the scheme and the authoress were libelled by Swift, 
in the Tatler, in a manner most disgraceful to the libcfler. Mr. 
Fosbrooke adds, that* Lady Masham, about the year 1700, appears 
to have meditated a similar plan as far as it regarded education; and 
that 4 a rich and fashionable group of bas-bLeus were assembled 
upon a conventual plan, in a rural retreat, by the accomplished 
Harriet Eusebia Harcourt, who died in 1740. According to na¬ 
ture/ he continues, 4 as the feminine duties are pointed out by her, 
and sensitive timidity and soft grace rendered woman’s chief attrac¬ 
tions, fine taste, delicate sentiment, and tender feelings are more ap¬ 
propriate than philosophical habits, which produce masculine dis¬ 
putations and deterring characters, certainly unsuited to the conjugal 
or maternal station. Monasteries of learned women would be in¬ 
jurious to society, because they might be much better employed/ 
The objection would be valid if any such institutions had ever 
been proposed; but we know not that any wild intellect ever 
dreamt of them. And with regard to the sort of establishment 
which is easily practicable, in all respects unobjectionable, and 
most desirable as affording some palliation for one of the sorest 


advice and assistance in the training up of young ladies and gentlewomen, and securing 
their persons and fortunes till the time of their marriage, let them repair either to Mr. 
Horn, a Stationer, at the South Side of the Royal Exchange, to Mr. Marty n, a Stationer 
at the Bell in St. Paul’s.Church-Yard, See. See. and they shall be farther iuiorined.’ 

evils 
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evils in society, Mr.Eosbrooke gives it liis unequivocal approbation 
when, in speaking of Mary Astell’s plan, he says, that Burnet and 
Swift, in opposing it, * succeeded iu robbing posterity of much pro¬ 
bable benefit/ 

Such an establishment was instituted in 1816, under the sanc¬ 
tion of her late Majesty,—nor has there ever been any institution 
more worthy of the attention and the liberal patronage of the pub¬ 
lic. 

* In the spring of 1815, the Dowager Dutchess of Buccleuch, 
Lady Carysfoot, Lady Anson, Lady Willoughby, and Lady Clon- 
brock, having taken into consideration the plan of an institution cal¬ 
culated to afford the comforts of life at a moderate expense to 
ladies of respectability and small fortunes, agreed to form an asso¬ 
ciation for the purpose of promoting establishments of that nature/ 
Lady Isabella King is the person to whom the merit of having ori¬ 
ginated this association is due, and the still higher merit of having 
hitherto superintended the institution which by her means was 
formed. Should its success be answerable to the trial which has 
been made, and to the real and paramount utility of the scheme, she 
will deservedly be remembered as one of the greatest benefactors of 
her country, and the greatest to her sex that any country has ever yet 
produced. The most frequent objections which she had heard ad¬ 
vanced against her favourite object were ‘ that a society of women 
— Kng/isn women, belonging to the Church of England,—could 
never be expected to live together in peace'. That their love of 
variety and change*their impatience of restraint, and above all the 
absence of any religious bond, would render it impossible to give 
stability or happiness to> such associations, and that therefore en¬ 
dowments for them would be useless. With the fervent hope of 
proving that these reflections on her sex, her country, and her reli¬ 
gion were unfounded,—with an ardent desire of forming a society 
united by the best bonds of Christian love, its members differing 
in fortune only,“but equally gentlewomen in principles, education 
and manners,'—with an intention of rendering the institution not 
only a nnans of protection, but also of improvement, to those 
whose virtues recommended them for admittance, and whose loss 
of friends or of fortunes placed them in want of such a home, Lady 
Isabella quitted a life more congenial with her taste and inclina¬ 
tions, and engaged in this undertaking/ 

The general object of the plan as first proposed, was \ the promo¬ 
tion of societies so regulated that the larger payments of one part of 
the community, thrown into a joint stock, should reduce the pay¬ 
ments of the remainder to a convenient limit, without subjecting 
them to any unpleasant feeling of pecuniary obligation; and that 
all should engage themselves, as far as their situation would admit, 

in 
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in benevolent and useful occupation, their agreement In such pur¬ 
suits serving as a bond of union. It was thought, however, upon 
further consideration, that no institution ought to rest wholly for 
support on an arrangement which would expose it to great incon¬ 
venience, perhaps total failure, on the removal of the richer mem¬ 
bers. It was agreed therefore that a sum of from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds should be raised by the association as an endow¬ 
ment for the primary establishment; and that, as an additional sup¬ 
port, a limited number of apartments should be allotted to such 
ladies, friends of the undertaking, as would agree to reside there, 
paying a high yearly rent for their rooms to the funds of the esta¬ 
blishment, and conforming equally with the other inmates tef the 
rules of the institution.’ Accordingly a statement of the plan was 
printed, and a subscription set on foot. The Queen contri¬ 
buted 300 /. and signified her intention of subscribing 100 /. annu¬ 
ally. The late Princess Charlotte, and the other princesses, con¬ 
tributed 50 /. each. But notwithstanding this distinguished patron¬ 
age, the whole sum which could be collected in the course of a year 
fell consideiably short of five thousand pounds, whereas it had been 
hoped that from 10 to 15,000 might he raised, and less could not 
suffice for putting the institution upon a permanent establishment. 
Anxious however that the execution should no longer be delayed, 
and hoping that when its practicability should have been tried and 
proved, the good would be so manifest as to ensure success in a 
future appeal for public support, Lady Isabella King offered to take 
upon herself whatever risk or lesponsihility might attend it, and 
proposed to give '200/. a year for a furnished bouse in Derbyshire. 
Lady Willoughby was of opinion that it would be better to have 
the institution in the immediate vicinity'of Bath, and offered to 
pay the difference of rent which this arrangement would occasion. 
Accordingly a lease of Braybiook House, near that city, was taken 
for three years, at a rent of 400 /. a year. 1350 /. w r as laid out 
by the committee in fitting up and furnishing apartments for ten 
lady associates, and for the seivauts of the institution. ()0/. was 
paid for printing, ami the remainder, amounting to’about 3000 /, 
was placed in the funds in the names of the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
Earl Man vers, the Hon. George Vernon and Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house—the four trustees of the association; and Lady Isabella 
King, devoting her whole time and thought to the establishment, 
took up her abode in it as superintendent. 

It had originally been designed that for each 50 /. accruing yearly 
to the institutkm from the interest of the collected fund, one lady 
should be admitted, paying on her part 50 /. annually for her apart¬ 
ment and board. But the first step taken by the residing managers 
was to make known their determination of not drawing upon the 
vol. xxn. no. xlii o fund. 
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fund, but leaving it to accumulate for three years, during which 
time the society engaged to defray every expense of the establish¬ 
ment, rent and taxes included. It was hoped that 4 before the ex¬ 
piration of that term there might be a sufficient sum to enable the 
guardian committee to place the institution on a more permanent 
footing, by the purchase of a house. The contributions of the lady 
president, and tl>e other lathes, renters of apartments, would then 
cease to be so absolutely necessary to the maintenance of the esta¬ 
blishment, and should any circumstance occasion their assistance to 
be withdrawn it would not have the immediate, effect of breaking 
up the society. Should they, on the contrary, continue tp make it 
their residence, a further advantage would arise. The sum paid 
half-yearly for their apartments would, during their stay, enable the 
society to rent the house from the Ladies Association instead of ac¬ 
cepting it gratuitously—the rent so received to be added to the ge¬ 
neral fund; and thus the patronesses, after having fulfilled the pro¬ 
mise of support made to the primary establishment, would still find 
a sum accumulating to enable them to assist in the formation of 
other societies on a similar plan.’ 4 The next object was to form such 
regulations as (when known) might tend to prevent the institution 
fioin being a mere accommodation to the sordid and selfish, or one 
of the temporary resting-places of the discontented or the whimsi¬ 
cal. In an institution open to characters of that description, the 
society wjuild be continually fluctuating, no bond of union would 
exist, nor would the establishment have a chance of becoming the 
residence of the class for whom it is best suited, namely, ladies of 
cultivated minds, religious principles, and domestic habits; who 
having been deprived of their nearest connections would feel de¬ 
sirous of the protection and social comforts of such an asylum, 
provided there was a prospect of finding die society select, well 
regulated, and, as far as circumstances might permit, unfluctuat¬ 
ing/ In forming these regulations, 4 the feelings and habits not only 
of a protestant, but also of an English community were consulted; 
no rules or restrictions being admitted but such as appeared indis¬ 
pensable to the maintenance of good order. 

Tl*e three years devoted to the experiment have elapsed; 4 to 
those who consider the formation of sucli institutions as desirable, 
it will be gratifying to learn that all who are personally concerned 
in promoting this undertaking, all who have actually visited the 
establishment and made themselves thoroughly acquainted with its 
arrangements, are cordially desirous of its continuance/ , The expe¬ 
riment was fairly tried, and it succeeded perfectly. No lady quitted 
the society who was elected after the first year, that is, after the 
principles of the society were more generally known, and its regu¬ 
lar and retired habits fully understood. It has been proved that 

such 
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such a society of ladies may live in harmony ; that they can consider 
themselves fixed, though bound by no vows; and be contented and 
happy in their retirement, though ‘ not upon compulsion/ The late 
excellent Queen inspected the establishment in person during the 
last year of her life. She expressed the most unqualified approba¬ 
tion of its principles and regulations, and emphatically pronounced 
it i a blessed asylum.’ Though* nothing was drawn from the fund, 
eight lady associates had been received on the original plan. The 
establishment was enabled to afford this by the ladies president and 
vice-president residing in it at considerable expense; but it is ob¬ 
served that such a mode of upholding it cannot be rested upon as 
permanent; and it was soon found that many ladies looked with an 
anxious but hopeless eye to this retreat, because their total want of 
fortune precluded their admission, though for all circumstances of 
manners, birth, education and principles, they would have been 
peculiarly desirable as inmates. A few official situations in the 
establishment were therefore instituted within the last year for 
ladies thus circumstanced, and they were admitted gratuitously. 

The views of the excellent persons by whom the Institution had 
been formed, and thus far successfully conducted, enlarged with 
their experience. They had seen that three different classes in 
point of fortune might live happily together, when all were equally 
gentlewomen in principles and in manners,—for it is only where 
there is inequality in these respects that other differences become 
painful: but they perceived the propriety of affixing yearly salaries 
to the official situations, which by enabling the ladies who should be 
elected to them to contribute a stated sum tdward the general ex¬ 
penses, would give them both the feeling and the reality of inde¬ 
pendence, and thus add to their happiness in the society. They 
proposed to continue their support to the establishment for a 
second term of three years, if a house of sufficient size could still 
be secured; and they enlarged the plan, that the original view of 
benevolent and useful occupation might become a more leading 
object, and that the benefits might be extended to 4 those who pos¬ 
sessed every title to admittance except that of fortune. They have 
appealed therefore again to the public, and solicit subscriptions 
for endowing with competent salaries a certain number of situa¬ 
tions in the establishment, for the better management of its con¬ 
cerns—in memory of their exalted Patroness by whom the blessing 
of such an asylum was so justly appreciated, and in further honour 
of that regretted and excellent Personage, they propose to engraft 
upon it (as soon as the funds will admit) as a charity congenial with 
her Majesty’s known feelings, a school for female orphans of that 
class for which the original institution was designed, who by the 
death of their parents are left destitute,—to be situated as near 

<; 'i as 
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as possible to tile primary establishment, and under the Immediate 
guardianship of the Lady President and the Resident Society, to 
be more particularly superintended and managed by some of the 
ladies who fill the endowed situations. 

* The institution thus improved by the addition of a regular 
system of rational and benevolent occupations interwoven with its 
arrangements, will remain in other respects the same. The resi¬ 
dent society will still consist of a lady president nominated as usual 
by the guardian committee from among its own members: two or 
three other ladies of sufficient fortune, elected by the resident 
society, paying a high yearly price for their apartments to the funds 
of the establishment: a stated number of lady associates, whose 
more limited iucome entitles them to apartments free of expense, 
and* from two to perhaps four assisting ladies holding the endowed 
situations, and devoting their time to the interests of the institution, 
and to the inspection and management of the orphan school, iu 
which employment, it must be observed, every member of the 
society will be expected occasionally to lend her aid.—It is as¬ 
suredly desirable that the ladies who compose a society of this 
peculiar nature should feel on the whole inclined to habits of re¬ 
tirement and of domestic occupation; but seclusion from their 
friends, or from society, is neither necessary, nor intended. There 
is no limitation as to age, for it is hoped that the establishment 
may be at 'once a protection to the young, and a peaceful retire¬ 
ment for declining years.’ The widow's and daughters of clergymen, 
and of officers in the army and navy have a preference over other 
candidates. Each member is to pay 50/ a year toward the house¬ 
hold expenses, the assisting ladies excepted, whose contribution 
will in justice be limited in proportion to their salary. Each 
member possessing a yearly income of more than 1'20/. is also to 
pay a stated yearly price for her apartments, and to furnish them. 

Such have been the rise and progress of the Ladies Association, 
and such is the present state of the institution at Hraybrook House. 
Should funds $ufficicnt for its permanent establishment be raised, 
it cannot be doubted but that, with this example to look to, other 
institutions of the same kind w ould be formed,—it might be hoped 
that they would become as extensive as the necessity for them, and 
how extensive that is every person may estimate by the cases 
which have fallen within his own knowledge for which such an 
institution would indeed have been a ‘ blessed asylum.’ But if 
the present attempt be suffered to fail for want of due encourage¬ 
ment, w'e cannot expect that it should ever be revived under bet¬ 
ter auspices, nor with wiser management, nor with fairer prospects. 
This danger there is,—for it has had no adventitious assistance; no 
passions or interests have been identified with its success and noto¬ 
riety ; 
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nety; no party or sectarian spirit has been busy in its service. The 
excellent persons who designed and supported it have been employed 
in doing good, not in making it known. And if Braybrook House 
for want of due support should cease to be an asylum for English 
ladies, educated in the pure principles of the gospel, and employed 
in training up others in the same principles, which are the founda¬ 
tion of our public prosperity and our private happiness, it will im¬ 
mediately pass into the hands of the papists and be converted 
into a regular nunnery. We have already many such establish¬ 
ments in England — i black, white and grey with all their trum¬ 
pery. J The premises have been offered for sale, an abbess from 
Yorkshire has inspected them in company with a Catholic priest, 
and the nuns are ready to remove and set up a Catholic school 
collected with the nunnery, the work of proselytism will go on in 
the neighbourhood, (as it does in the vicinity of all Catholic esta¬ 
blishments,) and young women will be perverted and inveigled 
from their parents, to become tenants of the Bedlam which is 
designed for them. Woe be to that protestant family wherein a 
Romish priest finds admittance, for these men are indeed wise 
in their generation! the first lesson of monachism is to disregard 
your parents. St. Benedict, when he repeats the substance of 
the commandments in his Rule, changes the J{fth } and instead of 
saying Honour thy father and thy mother, makes it,Honour all 
men, as if, says Calniet,* to denote that his disciples must consider 
themselves as having no longer father or mother or relation upon 
earth. This principle the Romish priest inculcates in its utmost 
extent when he has obtained the ear of a young woman, and per¬ 
plexed her with his sophistries. And When he has turned her 
brain, and separated her for ever from her parents, he congra¬ 
tulates himself upon having one good work more added to his ac¬ 
count in the next world, aud shuts up the poor victim of delusion 
for the remainder of her days, to say prayers by the score which 
she cannot construe, to rise at midnight and attend a service which 
she cannot understand, to address her supplications not to her 
Creator and Redeemer, but to Saints, of whom some were mad¬ 
men aud some knaves, and many are nonentities; to put her trust 
in crosses and in relics; to practise the grossest idolatry; to believe 
that the food which is innocent on Thursdays, becomes sinful on 

* Ilimorarc omne « homines is the text, nnd Calmet’s comment is so important that it 
must here be annexed in his own words: ‘ il est rcmarquable que Saint Benoit, apres avoir 
intiri ici let premiers prteeptes du Decalogue, temble avoir eipris 6mis celui-ci, honora 
patron luum et malrcm tuam, See. pour mtitre a la place le cimscil de Saint Pierre, 
tmmes honorare; comme pour marquee qu'un religieux doit at regnrder tur la terra 
comme n'liyant plus ni pere , ni mere, ni parent, et qu'il doit tcllement oublitr le monde, et 
tout ce qn’il y a luisst, qu'il nc tongc plus qu* d rendre a Dieu scul le service qu it lui a 
tout, cumprenant set parent m&mc dans le sacrijuc qu'il lui a fait dc toutet ekqses.’ 

c 3 Fridays,, 
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Fridays, and, if her devotion aspires to' the higher honours of her 
profession, to torment herself with whipcord, and a horse-hair 
shift! 

There is no want of money among the Catholics for any object 
connected with the propagation of their corrupt and mischievous 
doctrine. They can erect colleges and purchase estates for their 
support. Means are never wanting where there is zeal. And 
can there be none excited for this protestant institution because 
it has no alloy of folly, nor of extravagance, nor of superstition, 
—because its purport is rational, its intention pure, its principles 
just,—because it is so excellently adapted to its object, so worthy 
of an enlightened age and country ? It is no doubtful benefit 
which is proposed, no untried theory, no project of visionary bener 
volence, no narrow or confined advantage. And when we con¬ 
sider the crying necessity for such institutions, and the great and 
certain good which they would produce, we cannot but feel that w r e 
are performing a public duty in thus endeavouring to excite public 
attention to the subject. 


Art. IV .—Radical Reform , Restoration of Usurped Right},. 
By George Ensor, Esq. London: Printed for Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 18ly. 

“V/TR. Ensor has long been one of the most active of that class 
of writers, who set themselves in opposition to all established 
laws and government. His services to the cause which he has 
espoused have, however, been but ill requited. Ilis works have 
been ungratefully suffered to fall still-born from the press, neither 
read nor praised by the friends of reform; and it must be grievously 
mortifying to him to reflect, that while Cobbctt and Wooler have 
formed the political creed of thousands, he has not yet been able to 
alienate from his*sovcreign, or from the constitution of his coun¬ 
try, the affections of a single individual. 

Several causes have contributed to prevent Mr. Ensor’s rise to 
that bad eminence among the advocates of anarchy, to which he 
has so long aspired; and of which none would be more w orthy, 
if a rancorous hatred of kings and priests were the only requisite. 
But the candidate for supremacy in the line of composition, which 
our author ha9 chosen, must possess higher qualifications. It is 
not enough for him to entertain the feeling and the spirit of the 
lowest scribes of sedition, and to place himself on their level. 
It is not enough to adopt their tone and language; he must 
copy their merits as well as their defects, and with their coarse¬ 
ness and their ignorance unite their plainness and their strength. 
Above all, he must be careful not to wound the self-estimation 
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of his readers by any pretensions to superior knowledge or en¬ 
dowments. The supporters of political equality are in general 
alike independent in their notions of literature and of government. 
Each trusts to his own powers alone; and suffers neither his 
thoughts nor his actions to be guided by others. Mr. Ensor has 
gone into the opposite extreme of apparent deference to autho¬ 
rity. Proud of a mass of ill-digested literature, and anxious to 
exhibit it, ‘ he lets his reading and writing appear where there is 
no need of such vanities,* and pours forth upon every occasion 
cumbrous illustrations and unappropriate quotations. 

This ostentatious display of useless knowledge, while it thickens 
the natural dullness of our author’s works, frightens away those 
for whom he chiefly writes: many are deterred by his pedantry, 
whose feeliugs arc in unison with his own, and who would sympa¬ 
thize in the hatred, and delight in the abuse of their superiors. 
Nor is he more fortunate in adapting himself to those whose edu¬ 
cation enables them to form a just idea of his worthless acquire¬ 
ments: the general spirit of lus writings must shock every man 
of refinement or liberality; and those who would only smile at his 
vanity, will turn with loathing from his malignity. 

Of the superiority which Mr. Ensor faucies learning confers 
on him, he is too proud. It is not surprising that he should look 
down upon some of those worthies who are engaged with him in 
what they term the cause of liberty, and speak ligfitly of their 
merits; but we recognize the workings of jealousy when we read 
that that very eminent radical reformer, Mr. Jeremy llentham,‘in 
treating reform in Parliament, sunk instantly into a shallow dema¬ 
gogue, who uttered the draff of the lowest doers of the daily 
press.* 

-O the good gods, 

How blind is pride! what eagles we are still 
In matters that belong to other men. 

What beetles in our own! # 

It is melancholy to see that even the sanctity of the cause 
to which these two great patriots have devoted themselves does 
not prevent the intrusion of the green-eyed monster. We should 
be happy to effect a reconciliation between them, for to us it ap¬ 
pears that they resemble one another more closely than our au¬ 
thor seems willing to admit. They fight the same battle against 
the same enemy, and with nearly the same weapons. Neither can 
boast of excelling the other in rancour of feeling or expression 
against their superiors; and although Mr. Bentham may he under 
some disadvantage from being a trifle less grammatical than Mr* 
Ensor, yet this is fully compensated for by the greater originality 
of his phruseology. \Ve know not the precise force of the word 

c. 4 ‘draff,* 
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* draff,’ by which Mr. Ensor characterises the writings of his op¬ 
ponent; but judging of its meaning from the context, we should 
apprehend it to he equally applicable to the effusions of both. 

In his general views of the defects of our constitution, Mr. 
Ensor follows the steps of others with whose declamations the 
public is sulliciently familiar. He diversifies their charges with 
a few additions of his own; and adopting the ideas of various 
peisons, he contradicts himself without any hesitation, and im¬ 
putes to our government every species of opposite and incon¬ 
sistent faults. Thus a chapter is devoted to proving that property 
ought not to be the basis of representation; and to pointing this 
out as one of the errors of the English system. The folly of such 
a system is thus neatly exemplified : * Plutarch (Moral, p.93) 
remarks, that iEsop said he saw a man solder a piece of brass to 
a man: but our election laws solder a man to forty pieces of 
silver.’ Lest however the possessors of property should think they 
have reason to be well satisfied with the portion of power allotted 
to them, the former accusation is abandoned, and we arc told, in 
another part of the work, that ‘ so small a share of property en¬ 
joys this consequence (that of conferring a vote) compared to the 
whole disfranchised mass, that property, colloquially considered, 
is excluded from ministering to the right of suffrage.’ 

To convince us of the imprudence and incompetence of those 
to whom hc‘attrihutes the exclusive possession of all power, lie 
tell us that ‘ almost all the great corporations of the state are in 
debt, in distress, pemiylcss and without credit;’ and i the old 
aristocracy’ arc, it seems, ‘ uniformly immersed in bankruptcy.’ 
They are, however, not so improvident as to neglect themselves, 
for in the next page we lind them ( preying on all around them;’ 
their poverty is gone, their debts are paid, they are 1 rich in the 
sum of all opulence,’ and they < monopolize all legislation!’ 

Mr. Elisor’s mind seems equally adapted to entertain extensive 
views of policy, ’and at the same time to contemplate minuter 
objects, i’hlift, amongst the many vices of our government, he 
notices the lateness of the hours to which the members of 
the House of Commons protract their sittings. Departing from 
the simplicity of former manners, they foolishly sacrifice for the 
concerns of the nation the usual hours of meals and rest, and 
make laws at the most unseasonable periods. 

‘ In Clarendon’s time the House met at eight in the meriting (Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 76). It also sat forenoon and afternoon (Whiteiock, p. 5.90). 
Nor is this half the evil. That the public business-should be deferred* 
for private affairs is not singular; but I believe it is unique that the 
sovereign questions of law and policy should be cast into the depth of 
night; certainly it is contrary to ancient custom in this country. 

Whiteiock 
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Whitelock remarks as a thing unusual, and the reason was unprece¬ 
dented, “ sitting up tp nine at night, in expectation of an answer from 
the king, who vva^at Uxbridge.” (Mem. p. 128.)' 

He is not alone in his complaints of the time occupied by the 
labours of the house, but he has found one argument in favour of 
annual parliaments, the merit of which, we are inclined to 
think entirely his own. 4 A seat for seven years—which nearly 
equals a man's probable life—must be contested at greater expense, 
and with greater acrimony than one whose duration is limited. A 
seat for a year is but a seventh part as valuable to him who does 
not succeed, while his defeat is cheered by his hopes reviving 
with the returning year.’ He has somewhat miscalculated the 
duration of life; for however much we may suffer from the op¬ 
pression of septennial parliaments, our lives are certainly u'orth 
more than seven wars purchase; nevertheless w'e camjot but 
commend that amiable solicitude for the unfoitunatc which would 
alleviate .the afflictions of a disappointed candidate by shortening 
the period of his rival’s triumph. 4 

It seems to be a maxim of Mr. Ensor, that in England what¬ 
ever is, is bad, and that whatever is bad is to be attributed to 
what he is pleased to term 4 the exclusion of the people from their 
political rights.’ 11 is ideas of this system are appropriately illus- 
tiated by the following comparison. 4 We are informed by Van 
Egmonl in his Travels, (vol. ii. p. 201.) that Paul Lucas brought 
from Egypt a mummy to Paris, which he exhibited as the remains 
of a very beautiful queen of that country. This is virtual repre¬ 
sentation.’ In what particulars our representation resembles a 
mummy is not explained; but it is not in being inactive and 
harmless, for we find that to this system is to be traced all crime, 
all pauperism, all war and misery, and in short all moral and phy¬ 
sical evil: virtual representation even exercises (like the moon) a 
baneful influence upon the intellects of those who are subject to 
its power; after an enumeration of our misfortunes, we are told 
that 4 madness too is added to the sum of misery, for lunacy and 
suicides have greatly increased.’ 

The remedy that is to raise us from that 4 aggravation of ruin’ 
in which we arc involved, is the radical reform of parliament. 
Reform is 4 the light, the air, the common want of our political 
being.' Let but this light and air be administered and all will 
revive. The mummy will start into life; war, tythes, madness, 
and pauperism will exist no more; members of parliament will 
go to bed at nine o’clock; and we shall no longer hear of sine¬ 
cures or suicides. In a word, the golden age will return, and 4 all 
be once more sympathy and affection.’ 

’ Happily for our author he is convinced that this reform is as 

inevitable 
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inevitable as it will be beneficial. 1 I tell thosq who oppose re¬ 
formation, that they must reform.’ But certain as this is, it is no 
where explicitly stated by what means or through whose agency 
the improvements are to be effected. 1 The house of Commons/ 
we are told, 1 cannot reform itself.’ From the crown and the 
aristocracy nothing is to be expected, nor are there apparently 
any greater hopes of assistance from those 1 talking patriots/ the 
former Whig friends of reform. They are charged, and not with¬ 
out some reason, with having deserted the cause, and abandoned 
the doctrines that they once cherished; and * the apostacy of 
those who presumed to all the talents and all the virtues of the 
state/ may well shake all confidence in such professions. No 
party seems likely to meet Mr. Elisor’s views, and least of all 
the moderate reformers. They, in fact, are no better than 
1 hypocrites, who talk of reform and mean deterioration.’ ‘ Mo¬ 
derate reform is a mere subterfuge, it is tl\e cant of slaves and 
tyrants/ ‘ Moderation and mediocrity are terms of the same igno¬ 
ble parentage. Moderate men are the neuters whom Solon pu¬ 
nished by his laws, and whom Dante placed among unmeaning 
sights in the last sad receptacle of fantastic mortality/ 

Thus it is not by the ordinary legislative means, that the 
threatened reform is to be accomplished; and to be consistent 
with himself, Mr. Elisor must have in view some more, violent 
process. \Ve know not whether he would recommend to our imi¬ 
tation the revolt of Jack Straw, or the French revolution; each 
of which is honoured in its turn with his most cordial approbation. 
But whatever be the scheme, the object is sufficiently apparent, 
and it would be worse than blindness not to perceive that what he 
calls reform is revolution. 

It is the misfortune of that spirit of dissatisfaction, which so 
many employ themselves in disseminating, that those who habi¬ 
tually rail at the t constitution of their country, learn to exaggerate 
its faults and to depreciate its excellencies. They are deter¬ 
mined to be miserable, and reject all evidence that does not coin¬ 
cide with their own notions of national degradation and misfor¬ 
tune. Their breasts cease to glow with generous exultation at 
any acquisition of honour to their country, and they collect with 
industry whatever may diminish the lustre of British valour or 
British talent. It is hence that the battle of W aterloo, the most 
glorious event in our military history, is so often made the subject 
of their invidious remarks. Our author is not wanting in this 
amiable and patriotic feeling, lie talks of that * braggart and 
chance-medley field/ and sneers, in his best manner, at those who 
give any share of credit to the victors. 

The feelings in which such lemarks originate arc disgraceful 
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to him who entertains them; but it is in a worse spirit that Mr. 
Ensor directs his venomous attacks against our beloved monarch. 
The age and infirmities which close and sanctify a life of virtue 
should have protected it from reproach; and, for the sake of 
human nature, we are glad to see that the heart which prompted 
his brutal insults upon his afflicted sovereign is not associated 
with a better head, than that from which this most despicable far¬ 
rago emanated. 

There is one passage in Mr. Ensor's work which we would 
recommend to his attention. He tells us, that the people are 
peaceably disposed. ‘ Their enmities and antipathies are derived 
from those who ignorantly suppose they are interested in de¬ 
ceiving them.' Writers of Mr. Ensor’s cast may perhaps have 
some success in exciting their enmities; they may aggravate dis¬ 
content into disaffection, and disaffection into revolt, but they are 
ignorant indeed, if they suppose that by the accomplishment of 
their plans they can elevate themselves. If they should raise the 
storm, a short experience would shew them, that they would not 
be permitted to ‘ ride in the whirlwind,’ and to direct it. The 
scribbling instigators of revolution would be superseded by bolder 
spirits, and, if they should not fall the early victims of their own 
doctrines, would be hooted back with ineffable contempt to their 
pristine obscurity. ,' 


Art. V.— Narrative of my Captivity in Japan , during the years 
1812 and 1813; with Observations on the Country and People. 
By Captain Golownin, R. N. To zchkh is added An Account 
of the Coy ages to the Coasts of Japan, and of the Negociations 
with the Japanese for the release of (he Author and his Com¬ 
panions . By Captain Rikoid. 2 Vols. 1818. 


/^ABTAIN Golownin has given us rather a prplix and tedious 
^ account of the treatment which he, and six of the crew of the 
Russian ship Diana, met with from the Japanese government 
during their imprisonment among that strange people, of whom 
we know but little, but to whose general Character (always ex¬ 
cepting those connected with the government) the little we do 
know is not unfavourable. Wearisome, however, as the details are, 
it must be admitted that they embrace a variety of matter suffi¬ 
ciently curious to compensate in some degree the heaviness of the 
narrative. There is besides so much naivete and bonhommie in the 
description of the pitiable condition in which he and his comrades 
were copied up for two years in Japanese cages, and so good 
and kindly a disposition to palliate and find excuses for the scurvy 
treatment which they received, that it is hardly possible to be out 
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of humour with the author, or not to take an interest in all the 
little concerns of himself anil his tellow prisoners. 

To account for the extraordinary conduct of the Japanese 
towards Captain Golownin, it will be proper to take a brief le- 
trospect of the connection, if it may be so called, which has subsist¬ 
ed between Russia and Japan. About forty years ago a Japanese 
vessel was wrecked on one of the Aleutian islands: the crew were 
saved and conveyed to Irkutzk, where they were detained about 
ten years; well treated, and instructed in the Russian language. 
On sending them back to their native country, the Empress Ca¬ 
tharine instructed the governor of Siberia to endeavour to establish 
such friendly relations as might tend to the mutual benefit of both 
countries. For this purpose, he was directed to dispatch an en¬ 
voy, in his own name, with credentials and suitable presents, 
taking especial care to employ no natives either of England or 
Holland. The governor fixed upon a lieutenant of the name of 
Laxman, who, embarking in the Catharina transport, sailed from 
Okotzk in the autumn of 1792, and landed on the northern coast 
of the island of Matsmai, where he passed the whiter. In the fol¬ 
lowing summer he entered the harbour of Chakodade, on the 
southern coast of the same island, and travelled from thence to 
the capital, which also bears the name of Matsmai, and is situated 
at the ditftjincc of three days journey to the westward. 

Here he entered into negociations with the officers of the 
Japanese government, and (as the sole result of his labours) ob¬ 
tained from them a declaration in writing to the following effect— 
]. That although their laws inflict perpetual imprisonment on 
every stranger landing in any part of the Japanese empiie, the 
harbour of Nangasaki excepted, vet, in consideration of the igno¬ 
rance of these laws, pleaded by the Russians, and of their having 
saved the lives of several Japanese subjects, they are willing to 
wave the strict,enforcement of them, in the present instance, pro¬ 
vided Lieutenant Laxman w ill promise, for himself and his coun¬ 
trymen, to return immediately to his own country and never again 
to approach any part of the coast, but the harbour aforesaid. 
2. That the Japanese government thanks the Russians for the 
care taken of its subjects; but at the same time informs them, 
that they may either leave them or cairy them back again, as they 
think fit, as the Japanese consider all men to belong to whatever 
country their destiny may carry them, and where the if lives may 
have been protected. 

With this document Laxman returned to Okotzk in the autumn 
of J793. During his stay in Japan he had been treated^with the 
greatest civility; at his departure lie W'as gratuitously provided with 
every thing necessary for the voyage, and finally dismissed with a 

variety 
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variety of presents. Catharine did not think fit to pursue this open¬ 
ing for a restricted intercourse, but nevertheless kept her attention 
fixed on Japan, and encouraged the cultivation of the language, 
which the shipwrecked Japanese had afforded her people the 
means of acquiring. No further communication took place during 
her reign, or that of her successor; but Alexander, desirous of 
renewing the intercourse, sent the Chamberlain Resanoff on a 
formal embassy, in 1803, with credentials and valuable presents 
to * his good brother the Emperor of Japan/ 

In our review of Captain Krusenstern’s Narrative of that Ex¬ 
pedition, the reader will have seen the ungracious and undignified 
manner in which Resanoff conducted himself; and the tameness 
with which he suffered himself to be first insulted by the Japanese 
government, and then dismissed with a'notification that they had 
no wish for any Russian ships to approach any part of the coasts 
of Japan. Though Resanoff took all this very patiently while 
he was cooped up within the bamboo paling on the beach of 
Nangasaki; yet it appears that he meditated vengeance; and, on 
his return to Kamtscliatka, applied to two persons of the name of 
Cfnvostoff and Davidoff, each of whom commanded a small vessel 
in the service of the American-Russian Company. These officers 
readily entered into the views of the ambassador, whose instruc¬ 
tions they considered as emanating from the throne; and pro¬ 
ceeded to retaliate the treatment which he had experienced at Nan¬ 
gasaki, not indeed cm the offending party, but on the innocent 
natives of one of the southern Kuriles belonging to Japan, whose 
villages they plundered, murdering some, and carrying oft* others, 
of the inhabitants. Resanoff died on his way to Petersburg, and the 
two officers, whom he seduced to this outrageous enterprise, met 
an untimely end, by falling into the Neva, where they both 
perished. 

That the expedition of Captain Golownin had any. thing beyond 
the ostensible object of making a survey of the' Kurile islands, 
there is no reason to believe ; but it must have been obvious 
that, in the performance of this duty, he could not well avoid 
coming in contact with the Japanese authorities, and thus incur 
the hazard of exciting the jealousy and alarm of a people so easily 
susceptible of both. This chain of islands consists of tw enty-three, 
divided between the Russians and the Japanese; Niphon, con¬ 
taining the capital of Japan, being the southern extremity of the 
chain, and Shorn Shoo, close to the point of Kamtscliatka, the 
northern; but where the dominion of one power ends, and the 
other begins, is not known, at least not avowed, by either. The 
poor Kuriles, who feel the yoke of both, are a mild and inoffen¬ 
sive people, evidently sprung from some of the numerous branches 
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of the great Tartar'family, to which both the Russian and Japanese 
empires owe their origin. 

Captain Golowniu sailed from Awatscha Bay on the 4th May, 
1811, in the imperial sloop of war the Diana, and on the 17 th June 
had made observations on the islands, from the 13th in the chain, 
down to the 18th, when he found himself very near the western 
coast of the northern extremity of Eetoorpoo, w hich he supposed 
to be inhabited by independent Kuriles. On landing, however, he 
was accosted by a Japanese chief, attended by some soldiers, who 
immediately demanded if the Russians meant to treat them as 
Chwostoff had done; and indeed they soon learned, that the inha¬ 
bitants were firmly persuaded they were come on the same errand. 
Thus suspected, they determined to take their departure, having 
procured one of the native Kuriles, named Alexei Maximovitsch, 
who spoke the Russian language, to accompany them as an in¬ 
terpreter. They then made sail towards the island of Kunaschier 
(the twentieth link in the chain) where, Alexei informed them, 
they might be supplied with wood and water. This island is only 
separated from Matsmai by a narrow strait, and may be said to 
be a constituent part of the Japanese empire. On entering the 
harbour two guns were fired at the Diana from something resem¬ 
bling a fort, hung round with blue and white striped cloth: senti¬ 
nels were seen posted in various places, near painted embrasures, 
and flags «waving in different parts of the towm. The Diana an¬ 
chored at a safe distance, and Captain Golownin went in his boat 
towards the shore, when the guns opened upon him again; finding 
it dangerous to proceed, he returned on board, the Japanese con¬ 
tinuing to fire long after the boat was out of their reach. Thus 
precluded from all oral communication, Captain Golownin, vvho 
had probably heard of the significant symbols which his country¬ 
men, the Scythians, once presented to Darius, now tried his hand 
at a similar conundrum. He sawed a cask in two, in one half of 
which he placed a glass of water, a piece of wood and a handful of 
rice, to express his w ants; in the other a few piastres, a piece of 
yellow cloth, and some beads and pearls, to shew his readiness to 
pay for them. These casks were floated towards the town, and two 
days after anothe'r cask was observed on the water. It contained 
a little box, in which the Japanese, wdio seem to have preferred the 
hieroglyphic mode of correspondence, had inclosed a letter (which, 
however, the Russians were unable to read) and two draw¬ 
ings, both of which represented the castle, the vessel, a boat tow¬ 
ing the cask, and the rising sun; but with this difference, that, in 
the one, the guns of the castle were firing, whilst in the other, 
their muzzles were turned backwards. These ingenious devices 
mightily puzzled the crew, and each explained them after his own 
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way, agreeing however in one point, that the Japanese declined 
holding any intercourse with them. The interpretation, we hum¬ 
bly conceive, lay on the surface—we read it thus—If, after re¬ 
ceiving this letter, you depart before next morning, we will not 
molest you; if you continue till after sunrise, we will turn the 
guns of the fort against you. 

The Diana now stood to a distant part of the bay near a vil¬ 
lage, where the Russians helped themselves to such provisions as 
they could find, leaving in money and other articles what they 
judged to be an equivalent. At length a boat with Japanese 
officers and a Kurile interpreter ventured from the shore, and 
was met by Captain Golownin. They excused themselves for 
firing at the vessel, on account of Chwostoff’s conduct a few years 
before; but they were now satisfied, they said, of the peaceable 
intentions of the present visitors, whose wants they were ready to 
supply; and intreated the captain to go on shore to communicate 
with the governor, which he promised to do the following day. 
He did not, however, keep his word, but continued to fill his 
water casks. A day or two after, another cask was observed to be 
dropped out of a boat; it was found to contain all the articles 
which had been left by the Russians at the village as payment for 
what they took. The Japanese on shore now beckoned them 
with white fans, and made indications of their wishes that die 
Russians should land. Captain Golownin seized this opportunity 
of communicating with the governor, and taking with him Alexei 
and a sailor, landed on the beach, ordering the rest to keep the 
boat afloat, and not to permit any Japanese to' go into her. The 
Japanese received him with every mark of civility, and desired him 
to wait on the beach till the governor should arrive. Presently a 
strange figure came stalking down in complete armour; * his eyes 
fixed on the earth, his hands pressed close to his sides, proceeding 
in a pace so slow that he scarcely extended one foot beyond the 
other, and keeping his legs as wide apart as if a stream of water 
had been running between them. , This sedate personage began, 
as the others had done, by apologizing for having fired upon the 
Diana; but said it would not have happened had the boat they 
sent out on her arrival been met by one from the ship—a ridi¬ 
culous falsehood, but asserted with the most inflexible gravity. He 
then invited Golownin to partake of tea, sacchi, caviar, and to¬ 
bacco, the circle in the mean time thickening with armed Ja¬ 
panese. They smoked, drank tea, and joked together, asking a 
variety of questions on both sides, through the Kurile interpreter. 
It was now discovered that the man in armour was not the gover¬ 
nor after all-—that great mail had remained in the castle ex¬ 
pecting the strangers: the captain, however, prudently declined 
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the visit, and after art exchange of presents and mutual civilities 
took his leave. In the evening a boat was sent on shore for some 
fish which had been promised, and returned with an invitation to 
the captain to bring with him some of his officers on the following 
morning. 

Accordingly, the next day he landed with Moor, the midship¬ 
man, Chlebnikoff the pilot, and four seamen. Three Japanese 
officers came down to meet them, begging them to wait a little 
until every thing was prepared for their reception at the castle. 
To shew his confidence (as he says) in the good faith of the Ja¬ 
panese, Golownin, with a degree of infatuation for which we find 
it difficult to account, ordered the boat to be hauled upon the 
shore, and one sailor only to be left with it. On entering the gate 
of‘the castle, he was astonished to behold at least 400 soldiers 
with muskets, bows and arrows, and spears, and near a tent a 
countless multitude of Kuriles. Within this tent sat the governor, 
in a suit of armour, with two sabres under his girdle, and three 
men near him, with his spear, his musket, and his helmet. Several 
officers were sitting on the floor, all of them armed. After tea 
and tobacco had been served, a multitude of questions were put, 
and the answers carefully written down. It was casually observed 
that the soldiers without the tent had their sabres drawn, and 
that, at this time, the second in command whispered the governor; 
this caused* a momentary suspicion of treachery, but it was done 
away by his ordering dinner to be served up, and the party was 
again tranquillized. When the dinner was ended, and the Russians 
were about to take leave, the governor intimated that it would be 
necessary for one of them to remain in the castle, as an hostage, 
until the return of a messenger from the governor of Matsmai 
with an answer to the report he was about to transmit to him. 
Golownin, startled at this intimation, asked how long it might re¬ 
quire, and was answered about a fortnight. He then said lie must 
consult with hits officers on board the ship, but that none of his 
people could be left as hostages. 

The governor now suddenly altered his tone; spoke loud and 
with w-armth, mentioned the names of Resanoff and Chwostoff, 
and struck several times on his sabre. Golow nin inquired what 
he had been saying. ‘ He says,’ replied the terrified Alexei, 1 that 
if he lets a single one of us out of the castle his own bowels will 
be ript up/ On this the Russians sprang forward, and ran for 
it. The Japanese did not venture to close upon them, but set 
up a loud cry, threw billets of wood after them, and pursued them 
to the beach.—Here the Russians perceived with horror that the 
tide had ebbed, and left their boat dry on the strand. The Japa¬ 
nese seeing this, and that the Russians were unarmed, became 
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more confident, and surrounded them. ‘ I cast a look tipon the 
boat/ says Golownin,‘ and said to myself, our last refuge is lost; 
our fate is unavoidable—and I surrendered.’ 

They were now conveyed back to the castle, thrown bn their 
knees, and bound with thick cords; lest these should not be suf¬ 
ficient, smaller ones were added and drawn painfully tight, so that 
their elbows nearly touched, and their hands were firmly bound to¬ 
gether. Their legs were also tied together above the knees and 
above the ancles; from the fastenings behind proceeded the eud of 
a cord, by .which, on the slightest attempt to escape, the elbows 
could be drawn in contact, and the noose about the neck tightened 
to such a degree as to produce strangulation. The rope’s end pro¬ 
ceeding from the neck was then thrown over a beam and drawn 
so tight that it was impossible for them to move. In this position 
their pockets were searched, and every thing taken out of them; 
after which the Japanese sat down coolly to smoke their pipes. 
The lieutenant-governor, however, very kindly pointed to his 
mouth, ‘ to intimate, perhaps, (says Golownin) that it was in¬ 
tended to feed, not to slaughter us.’ They remained an hour in 
this state of suspension both of body and mind, not knowing whe¬ 
ther it might not be the good pleasure of the Japanese to hang 
them outright as a retaliation for ChwostofFs conduct; but they 
derived, the captain cln istianly admits, some consolation^from fan¬ 
cying that if such was to be their fate, the execution &ould take 
place on the beach'in sight of their countrymen on board the 
Diana, * which would augment the desire of v^igeance, and bring 
down the wrath of Alexander on the heads of the whole Japanese 
nation!' 

At length they were loosened from the beam; and with all the 
fastenings kept tight, except those of the legs, were led out of the 
castle and through a wood, each having a conductor holding the 
end of the cord, and an armed soldier by his side. ‘ On ascending 
a hill/ says Golownin, * we saw our ship under Shil. This sight 
lacerated my heart. When Mr. Chlebnikoff, who waff immediately 
behind me, exclaimed, “ IVassi/y Mic/iaelovitsch! take a last look 
of our Diana!” it seemed as though a deadly poison had shot 
through my veins. Good heaven ! thoughtT, how much do these 
words comprehend ?—take a last look of Russia, of Europe. We 
belong to another world !* In the midst of these reflections they 
heard a cannonade which they knew to proceed from the ship. 
These sounds served to add to their misery, as, if any accident 
should befall her, their fate would remain unknown in Russia. 

In the midst of these melaucholy bodings, their bodily suf¬ 
ferings were so far forgotten that they were only recalled to a 
sense of them by Golownin being actually • choked with the 
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tightness of the cord about his neck; his face was swollen and 
discoloured; he was nearly blind, and could scarcely utter a word. 
He made signs to the conductors; but the cannonade had so 
frightened them that they only urged on their prisoners the faster, 
looking continually behind them, towards the quarter whence the 
noise proceeded. « 

At length Golownin fell senseless to the ground, and on reco¬ 
very found the Japanese sprinkling him with water, and the blood 
gushing from his mouth and nose; on slackening the cords he 
recovered. In the evening they arrived at a small village, and 
being carried into an empty apartment, w r ere offered some boiled 
rice; they were then stretched on the floor, and the ropes, by 
which they had been led, attached to iron hooks driven into the 
wall. Their conductors then sat down to regale themselves with 
tea and tobacco. In this situation they remained all night. The 
seamen now began to reproach the captain for want of prudence, 
but were reprimanded by Moor and Chlebnikoft’, who did all in 
their power to console their unfortunate commander. w r hose 
bodily suffering was aggravated by anguish of mind, which in¬ 
duced him to pray for death as the greatest of blessings. 

At day-light a plank was brought into the room, having ropes 
attached to the four comers, the ends of which were tied toge¬ 
ther above it. On this Golownin was placed, bound as he 
was, and carried away on the shoulders of two men, he knew not 
whither, after taking a last farewell, as he thought, of his unfor¬ 
tunate companions. In a short time, however, he found himself 
in a boat, into which all the rest were brought one by one in the 
same manner, with an-armed soldier between each of them. 
They crossed the strait to the island of Matsmni, where they 
were placed in other boats and dragged along the shore the whole 
of that day and the following night. They observed that every 
part of the coast was thickly strewed with buildings;—at every 
third or fourth 'verst w ere populous villages, in which extensive 
fisheries appeared to be carried on. 

Though the Japanese paid no attention to the sufferings of 
their prisoners frotp the tight ligatures, they were most attentive 
to their wants in all other respects ; they fed them with rice and 
broiled fish, putting the meat with little sticks into their mouths; 
and constantly flapped away the gnats and flies which annoyed 
them. On their arrival at a village, a venerable old man brought 
them some sacchi, and stood by while they were eating it, 
with evident marks of pity in his face. Nor was this the only 
instance in which they experienced humane and kindly attentions 
from individuals; on the contrary, in the course of their long 
confinement they met with so much sympathy from the highest 
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to the lowest, that Captain Golownin left Japan wkh the most 
favourable impression of the benevolence and generosity of the 
people. 

The boats, which were thirty feet long and eight feet broad, 
were now dragged through some thickets, and up a steep hill, on 
the other side of which they were launched into a sort of canal; 
at the termination of this they entered a large lake, which . 
they crossed. In this way, sometimes by land and sometimes by 
water, but always firmly bound, and, when on shore at night, hung 
up by the cords to hooks in the wall, they were conducted they 
knew not whither. The party escorting them amounted to nearly 
200 men; yet it was not till the ninth day that they ventured to 
loosen the cords of the wrists, so as to allow them to make use. of 
their hands. 

The prisoners now learned, for the first time, that all this ap- 
parenlinhumanity was intended as an act of kindness, to prevent 
them, in the distressed situation of their minds, from committing 
suicide. The extraordinary conduct of the Japanese in other re¬ 
spects was also explained ; and the Russians could now under¬ 
stand why every evening they were careful to wash their feet with 
warm water; why they would not allow them to eat strawberries 
and raspberries; why they would not suffer their feet to be wet, 
but carried them over every splash or streamlet they met with; 
why, when they marched along the banks of a lake or river, a Ja¬ 
panese invariably placed himself between each Russian and the 
water; and finally why, after their hands had been unbound, the 
Japanese always took care to hold their pipes for them while they 
smoked:—it was done, as. they now informed them, that they 
might not convert the pipe into an instrument of death ; on this 
point, however, they came to a sort of compromise—that the 
Russians should fasten to the mouth-pieces of the pipe, a wooden 
ball, of the size of a hen’s egg, which was supposed to be too large 
to swallow. The act of suicide, not being considered either by 
the Chinese or Japanese as a crime, is very frequent In both coun¬ 
tries ; and, as in both, the officers of government are responsible 
for the health and safety of those delivered igto their custody, 
their officious attentions go near to verify our own adage of * killing 
with kindness.’ 

On approaching Chakodade they were met by three officers 
who had been sent to conduct them thither. These new guides 
evidently wished to render their situation as little distressing as 
possible, and, with the exception of loosing their bands, succeeded 
in making them more comfortable; they took great pains to as¬ 
sure them that, when they reached Chakodade, they would inhabit 
a fine house prepared for their reception, and enjoy the society of 
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the most distinguished inhabitants of the place. As the ropes 
seemed to weaken the effect of all these fine promises, the guards 
endeavoured to console them even on this point, by vehemently 
protesting that the greatest officers of .state, when accused, were 
bound just as they were. 

It was a whole month after leaving Kunashier before they 
reached Chakodade. Into this city they were marched with 
great pomp; the sides of the road were crowded wit! spectators, 
men, women and children, who behaved with the utmost deco¬ 
rum. i I particularly marked their countenances,’ says Golownin, 
* and never once observed a malicious look, or any signs of hatred 
towards us, and none shew ed the least disposition to insult us by 
mockery and derision.’ They were conducted into a large wooden 
building fenced round with palisadoes. it consisted of a long pas¬ 
sage or lobby, with a number of woodeu cages arranged on each 
side; and into these the unfortunate Russians were thrust, each 
having his separate cage. 

These cells or cages were about six feet square, and eight feet 
high; two small windows with iron gratings admitted the light 
from without; a wooden bench and two or three mats were 
the only furniture. Throughout the night, guards came frequently 
with lights along the passage to examine the cages, and the sen¬ 
tinels without plied, at intervals, their wooden rattles. In the 
morning water was brought for w ashing, and a physician made 
his appearance to examine into the health of the prisoners : the 
Captain now discovered that the others were confined in pairs, 
and one of the sailors was sent to keep him company. 

On the third day they were marched with ropes round their w'aists, 
and strongly guarded, to the house of the governor, where they 
were presented with tea and tobacco. A number of childish ques¬ 
tions were then put to them, the auswers to all which were care¬ 
fully written down. At length the governor desired to know if 
some change of religion had not taken place in Russia, ‘ as Lax- 
mau wore a long tail, and had thick hair which he covered all over 
with flour, whereas we had our hair cut quite short and did not 
put any flour on our heads;’ and he could not believe us, the 
captain says, when we told him that religion in our country had 
nothing to do with the cut of the hair. In the evening, after a 
whole day spent in answering minute and frivolous questions, 
they were marched back to their cages. One question, however, 
was to the purpose—they were asked, why they had carried off 
wood and rice at Kunashier without the consent of the owners?— 
and whether, under the circumstances of leaving other articles in 
lieu, any law existed in Russia which authorized them to seize the 
property of strangers r The Captain acknowledged there was uo 
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such law ; but added, that if a man took only what was necessary 
to support his existence, he would not be considered guilty.— 
4 With us/ replied the Japanese, * it is very different: our laws 
ordain that a man must sooner die of hunger than touch, without 
the consent of the owner, a single grain of rice which does not be¬ 
long to him.* 

After they had been confined about three weeks, Golownin’s 
-chest, the portmanteau of Messrs. Moor and Chlebnikoff, and 
some bundles, were brought to them. The first thought that oc¬ 
curred on the sight of tliese was the distressing one that the Diana 
had fallen into the hands of the Japanese; but they were soon re¬ 
lieved from their fears by learning that the articles had been landed 
from the ship before she left Kunashicr; apiece of intelligence 
which revived the hope that their fate would not remain long un¬ 
known in Russia: of this they were in a few days more firmly con¬ 
vinced, when, on examination before the governor, he drew from 
his bosom a letter signed by Rikord and Rudakoff, tw o officers 
.of the Diana, in which they acquainted Golownin with their in¬ 
tention of returning immediately to Okotzk. 

It would be tedious to repeat the numerous examinatious and 
cross-questionings which the prisoners underwent before the go¬ 
vernor who, they soon discovered, was fully informed of Lax- 
man’s visit, Resanoff’s embassy, and, above all, of the unauthorized 
proceedings of Chwostoff, to which it was but too evident they 
owed their captivity and all the ill treatment th^y had experienced. 
It appeared, indeed, that the Japanese were in possession of 
documents which very naturally led them .to believe that the con¬ 
duct of this officer had been conformable to instructions received 
from the sovereign of Russia. Among other papers was pro¬ 
duced a copy of a proclamation, and a silver medal, w hich had 
been given by Chwostoff to the chief of a village in the bay of 
Aniwa i as a token of the Russian Emperor Alexander having 
taken possession of the island of Sagaleen, and placed its inhabi¬ 
tants und'ef his gracious protection/ 

At the end of fifty days Golownin and his comrades were taken 
out of their prison, bound with ropes, as before, and marched off 
for the capital of Matsmai, which they entered in procession, 
as they had done Chakodade, and, after being pardded through 
the streets, were finally lodged in gages similar to those they had 
left. Here they underwent a multitude of examinations before 
the Bunytfor Viceroy, w'ho was infinitely more minute and inqui¬ 
sitive than either the governor of Chakodade or Kunashier. 
He Was mild, how'ever, in his manner of questioning, spoke 
kindly to them, and seemed to feel for their unhappy situation, 
Whdri Golownin told hirn that they had only two requests to 
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make, first, that they might be permitted to return to their own 
country, or if that could not be granted, to die, he desired the in¬ 
terpreter to say that * the J apanese were men and had hearts 
like other people, and that they had no reason either to fear or 
despair :* he told them moreov^*, that they should have plenty 
of good provisions, and warm winter clothing together with bear¬ 
skins to sleep on; and, that if it should turn out that they were 
not in any way connected with the proceedings of Chwostoff, they 
should all be sent back to Russia. These were not empty pro¬ 
mises ; for they found that their provisions were infinitely supe¬ 
rior, both in quantity and quality, to what they had yet had ; and 
so kind and attentive were all around them, that they ventured to 
ask for a window in the side wall of their jail to admit light and 
allow them to look out; this, however, was refused on the plea 
that the bleak north winds might injure their health : so careful in¬ 
deed were they in this respect, that a physician came twice a day 
to visit them, and if any thing ailed any of the party, he generally 
brought another with him. Their condition continued to improve, 
and towards the end of the year the Bunyo condescended so far 
as to tell them that he believed they had no evil intentions in visit¬ 
ing the coasts of Japan, and that he had sent a statement of the 
case to the Emperor at Yeddo, which he hoped would procure 
an order Tor their release. 

The cords were now for the first time removed from their bodies, 
and their cages knocked down; the floor was laid with planks 
and covered with fnats, so that they had a spacious room to walk 
in, and were at liberty to converse freely with each other. Their 
meals too were served up with neatness and decency. All these 
changes inspired them with lively hopes of soon regaining their 
liberty and returning to Russia, when the arrival of the governor 
of Kunaschier put an end to all their flattering dreams; and with 
the exception of being caged, their treatment, if not so cruel as 
at first, was .at least marked with equal indifference and contempt. 
Their old enemy, it seems, had procured fresh documents which, 
in the minds of this jealous people, were supposed to implicate 
them, as well as* the Russian government, ih the proceedings of 
Chwostoff. It is perfectly astonishing how many trifling circum¬ 
stances, utterly unconnected either with Chwostoff or Golownin, 
were brought to bear on the supposed views of the Russian go¬ 
vernment against Japan. Th? visit of Captain Broughton to one 
of the Kurile islands was coupled with some insinuations of the 
Dutch atNangasaki respecting the sinister intentions of the Eng¬ 
lish, and construed into a concerted plan with the Russians to 
extend their power in the east; the renegade Dutchmen, resident 
it) Japan, having assured them that England, acting by sea, and 
Russia by land, had, for their ultimate object, to divide China and 
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Japan between them ! This, they said, was corroborated by the 
recent appearance of an English frigate* in the bay of Nan- 

■ r ■ ■ 

• This was the Pluicton, of whose imprudent visit we gave some account in Number 
XII. p. 378. We leurn, with deep regret, from recent information, that, for this act of 
indiscretion on the part of her commander, not only the innocent governor, but four 
other officers have since atoned with their lives having been deemed criminal for the 
liberal supplies which they sent to the frigate, and for not having rank her with the can¬ 
non of the fort! Among this singular people, an officer accused of an offence, if guilty 
of the charge, awtiits not the issue of a trial, but if he would leave l>ehind him an honour¬ 
able name, becomes his own executioner; and the unfortunate governor and his four 
coadjutors accordingly ripped up their bowels, which is esteemed the most honourable 
way of meeting death. Orders were issued at the same time to seize Englishmen 
wherever they were to be found; and so exasperated was the government of Japan 
against them on this account, that the interpreter told Golowniu he had no doubt the 
crew of any English vessel arriving on the coast of Japan would be dealt with exactly 
as he and his companions had been. 

It appears, however, that they have not ventured to carry their threats into execution. 
We have now before us the journal of a very intelligent and enterprizing officer, Captain 
Gordon of the navy, who, in June 1818, entered the bay of Jeddo in a little brig of 
sixty-five tons burden fromOchotzk. He was visited immediately by two officers whom, 
from their treat gravity, he supposed to be of high rank. He told them he had come 
merely to obtain permission to return to them with a cargo of goods for sale. They said 
he must unship the rudder and allow it, with all the arms and ammunition, to he taken 
on shore. The vtssel was then surrounded hy u circle of about twenty small boats, and 
beyond them, by another, of about sixty larger guard and gun-boats, besides two or 
three junks mounting a number of guns. After these judicious precautions against force, 
two interpreters came on board, one speaking Dutch, the other knowing something of 
Russian, and both a little English. They inquired if the vessel beloiiged to the East 
India Company, if the English were friends with the Dutch, and if Captain Golowniu 
was at Ochotzk. They asked after the king of Holland, the king of France, and Buoua-% 
parte. They knew the names and uses of the various nautical instruments, and said that 
the best of these and other articles were made in London. # In a subsequent visit they 
told Captain Gordon, that permission could nut be granted for his trading to Japun, as 
by their laws all foreign intercourse was interdicted except at Naiigasaki, and there only 
allowed with the Dutch and Chinese, und that the -governor desired they would take 
their departure the moment the wind was fair. Captain Gordon offered the interpreters 
some trifling present, but they were prohibited, they said, from accepting it. Every thing 
that had been taken on shore was curefully returned, and about thirty boats were sent to 
tow the vessel out of the bay. 

Captain Gordon speaks in high terms of the polite and affable conduct of the Japa¬ 
nese towards them und towards one another. The shores were caowded with spectators, 
and as soon as the guard boats bad left them, not less than two thousand visitors came 
oil board in succession, all eager to barter for trifles. Having no sheep, and warm cloth¬ 
ing being necessary in the winter months, Captain Gordon thinks that our wooden 
cloths would be particularly acceptable to them ; and that with respect to cotton wool, 
piece goods, indigo and sugar, Bengal would he inadequate to the supply: he thinks 
also that the mineral riches of Jupuu would furnish more than sufficient returns for such 
immense demands. We differ with Captain Gordon altogether on this point; for 
although we deem it o very unfortunate, and indeed a very culpable omission oil our 
part, not to have endeavoured to open a more friendly intercourse with Japan, during 
the many year* in which we had the entire command of the whole oriental archipelago; 
we regret this, not so much because we lost the opportunity of extending our commerce, 
(for we believe the wants of this people are few, and tbeir superfluous produce neither 
great nor valuable,) us that we let slip the occasion of convincing this proud and jealous 
government that the few Dutchmen, on whom they were long accustomed to trample, 
are not the best specimen of Christian Europe, 

We cannot close this slight notice of Captain Gordon, without expressing our respect 
for his characlci, and our satisfaction with the whole of hi* conduct as exemplified in 
his little narrative. 
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gasaki, which, they added, could be for no other purpose than to 
examine the state of the harbour and fortifications, previous to 
*he meditated attack, as she was observed to take soundings. 

By the month of March, however, the Russians were so far re¬ 
instated in the good opinion of the Bunyo that they had permis¬ 
sion to walk about the town, with a guard ; and in April they were 
released from their prison and removed to a private dwelling- 
house. They were far however from being easy with regard to 
the intentions of the court; the Bun\o had desired them to 
regard the Japanese as their brothers and countrymen ; which they 
construed into a hint that they must make up their minds to stay 
there, and bauish every thought of Russia; and so powerfully did 
this impression operate, that they bound themselves by an oath to 
use every endeavour to escape; determined to perish rather than 
remain in Japan. Mr. Moor however declined entering into the 
confederacy. Something extraordinary had been observed in the 
conduct of this young man; at first he was the life of the com¬ 
pany ; but all at once he had become gloomy and reserved, ex¬ 
cept with the Japanese, in whose language he had made consi¬ 
derable progress. He assured them that all his relations resided 
in Germany; and he had previously informed Alexei of his design 
of entering the Japanese service as European interpreter: the 
Russians therefore considered him as a dangerous person, and de¬ 
termined to hasten the execution of their project; which was to 
escape to the sea-shore, seize upon a boat, and stand across to the 
coast of Tartary. 

By the end of April they had succeeded in burrowing the 
ground beneath the palisadoes; and, in the middle of the night, 
they crept out, one by one, leaving Alexei and Moor behind. 
Directing their course to the northward they ascended the hills, 
the summits of which w ere covered with snow. For eight nights 
they continued wander through thickets or scramble among pre¬ 
cipitous rocks, in imminent danger at every step of falling down 
deep ravines. In these ravines they concealed themselves by day, 
marking, as well as they could, the direction of the sea-coast, to¬ 
wards which they “bent their steps by night. At length they 
readied a village on the shore and found two boats, but they were 
hauled upon the beach, and they had not strength to launch them : 
they therefore passed on, and saw a boat afloat, with a tent near 
it. Being almost famished with hunger, one of the sailor^ thrust 
his hand into the tent hoping to find something eatable, but 
grasped the head of a person who was sleeping there. The man 
roared out, and the fugitives fearing that the noise would alarm 
the inhabitants, made the best of their way back to the hills. 

On the eighth day they observed that they were surrounded by 
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soldiers, who came up to them very quietly, bound their hands 
slightly behind their backs, and led them to a neighbouring house, 
where they were supplied with sacclii, boiled rice, radishes and 
tea. They now discovered that, from the moment of their set¬ 
ting off, they had been regularly tracked every day, and all their 
motions watched by this party. Why they were not seized 
sooner Captain Golownin could not guess, unless it was that the 
Japanese feared that through desperation they might have slain 
some of the troops, or committed suicide. They were marched 
back to Matsmai and conducted to the castle. The Bunyo ex¬ 
pressed not the slightest displeasure, but merely asked Golownin 
what induced them to escape, and told them their plan was not 
only very ill-contrived, but also very wrong, as, had it succeeded, 
himself and many others must- have answered for it with their 
lives. 

Moor had, in the interval, used all his endeavours to prejudice 
the Japanese against his companions; but they had the satisfac¬ 
tion to hear from the viceroy that, all circumstances considered, 
his good opinion of them was not changed; notwithstanding 
which they were sent to a new prison, and Golownin and 
Chlebnikoff put into separate cages. Here things went on much 
as usual till the month of February, in the second year of their 
c&rinemcnt, when it was communicated to them as a*profound 
secret, not to be mqde known until the arrival of a new bunyo, 
that it w as decided at court to liberate them. The Russians, how¬ 
ever, had no great cause to felicitate themselves on this decision, 
as it was called, since every thing remained just as before; and 
they appear to have finally owed their deliverance to the active 
and intelligent interference of a native w'hom Captain Rikord (to 
whose narrative we are now arrived) had seized on the coast the 
preceding year, and carried to Okotzk, whence he returned with 
him to Kunashier, about the middle of June. t 

Our readers will recollect that Captain Golownin had been 
decoyed into the fort of Kunashier, and made prisoner with 
several of his crew. It is at this point that Captain Rikord, who 
was then second in command on board the- sloop, takes up 
the interesting narrative, with which we shall now proceed. 

The officers of the Diana, perceiving through their telescopes 
what had happened on the beach, determined to stand closer 
in and attack the fort; but finding the water too shoal to admit 
of their coming near enough for their small pieces to take effect, 
and being fired at by the Japanese, they retired beyond the reach 
of their guns, and remained three days in the vain hope of learn¬ 
ing the fate of their companions. On the second day a baidar was 

seen 
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seen to put off from tlie shore, and to throw out a cask with a 
black pennant. A boat was manned to see what it might contain ; 
but thq Japanese had attached a rope to it, by which it was im¬ 
perceptibly drawn back, in order to entice the Russian boat on, 
and thus to get possession of her. 

It was now determined to put on shore, at the distant and de¬ 
serted village, the linen and other articles belonging to the detained 
officers and seamen, and to return to Okotzk to lay before the 
government an account of their proceedings. Immediately on 
their arrival Captain Rikord set off for Irkutzk with the intention 
of proceeding to Petersburg!!. At Irkutzk he had the satisfac¬ 
tion to find that the governor had already dispatched an account of 
the unfortunate transaction to the capital; but Alexander was then 
engaged in more important matters, and had little leisure to think 
of Japan: orders, however, were dispatched for the Diana to re¬ 
turn in the succeeding year to Kunashier to ascertain, if pos¬ 
sible, the fate of Golownin and his unfortunate companions. 

Captain Rikord carried back with him a Japanese, of the 
name of Leonsaimo, who had been seized by Chowstoff, and six 
others wno had suffered shipwreck on the coast of Kamschatka, 
in the hope of exchanging them for the seven Russians. On 
reaching Kunaschier bay, now named by them The Bay of De¬ 
ceit , the Russians perceived that a new battery of fourteen guns 
had been erected. Not a Japanese appeared ; all the buildings 
were covered with striped cloth; and the boats drawn up on the 
shore. As Leontaimo, in his six years captivity, had learned 
the Russian language, Captain Rikord dictated a short letter to 
the governor, stating his having brought back the Japanese, and 
requesting the restoration of his countrymen; but this artful 
man availed himself of the occasion to write his own story, in 
which it was supposed he had not rigidly adhered to the truth; 
for when Captain Rikord asked for the copy of what he had written, 
he put the paper in his mouth, and after chewing it, with a cun¬ 
ning and spifeful expression of countenance, swallowed the whole. 
The original letter was then sent by one of the Japanese, but on 
his landing, the batteries, for the first time, opened upon the 
Diana. This man returned no more. 

Three days after a second Japanese was dispatched with a me¬ 
morandum in the Russian language. He came back, saying that 
the governor would not receive the paper, and that the Kuriles 
had thrust him out of the castle by force. Nothing now remained 
but to dispatch Leonsaimo, who, by his own account, was a per¬ 
son of some importance among his countrymen. On the follow¬ 
ing day he returned, and taking Captain Rikord and Lieutenant 
Rudakoff into the cabin, said—* they are all dead!’ Struck with 

horror 
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horror at this account, the first.impression wa« to attack the place 
and avenge the murder of their comrades; but wishing to be fully 
certified of the fact, Leonsaimo was sent once more to obtain 
from the commandant a written confirmation of his intelligence— 
but he never returned. 

Determined not to quit the bay in this state of uncertainty, the 
next step was to seize any vessel that might be either entering or 
going out of the harbour. On the second dsiy they succeeded in 
capturing a baidar, the crew of which immediately jumped over¬ 
board and-escaped. Next morning a large Japanese ship was 
seen steering towards the harbour. On being brought to, several 
of the crew threw themselves into the sea; some of them were 
picked up by the Diana’s boats, some swam ashore; and nine 
were drowned. 

The captain was conducted into the cabin of the Diana; his 
rich yellow dress, his sabre, and other circumstances, indicated 
that he was a person of some distinction. Having saluted Captain 
Rikord, with great frankness of manner, and seated himself on a 
chair, he said his name was Takaytay-Kachi , that he was part-owner 
of several ships, and that ten belonged entirely to himself. On 
shewing him the letter written by Leonsaimo, he immediately ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Captain Moor and five Russians are now in the city of 
Matsmai.’ This was joyful intelligence; but the yeas being now 
too far advanced to remain on the coast, Captain Rikord deter¬ 
mined to return to* Okotzk, taking with him the Japanese mer¬ 
chant. On intimating this intention, he replied, with a cool¬ 
ness that astonished them all, 4 Very well, I am readyand being 
told that he should remain with him (Rikord) while there, and be 
brought back the following year, he seemed to be perfectly re¬ 
conciled to his destiny. It was proposed to take four Japanese 
out of the vessel to attend on him, but he .intreated that they 
might not be carried away, as he apprehended they would die 
of grief; he was however overruled, and four men were selected 
for this purpose. 

On board the ship was a Japanese lady who had been the in¬ 
separable companion of Takaytay-Kachi on hjs voyages: desirous 
of seeing the strangers, she was brought on board the Diana, but 
appeared timid and embarrassed. 

4 On reaching the cabin door (says Captain Rikord) she wished to 
take off her straw shoes, but as there were neither mats nor carpets, 1 
explained to her, by signs, that this singulur mark of politeness might be 
dispensed with. On entering the cabin, she placed both bands on her 
head, with the palms outwards, and saluted us by bending her body 
very low. I conducted her to a chair, and Kachi requested her to sit 
down. Fortunately for this unexpected visitor, there was, on board our 
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vessel, a young and handsome woman, the wife of our surgeon’s mate. 
The Japanese lady seemed highly pleased, on being introduced to her, 
and they.quickly formed an intimacy. Our countrywoman endea* 
voured to entertain the foreigner with what the women of all countries 
delight in; she shewed her her trinkets. Our visitor behaved with all 
the ease of a woman of fashion; she examined the ornaments with great 
curiosity, and expressed her admiration by an agreeable smile. But 
the fair complexion qf our countrywoman seemed most of all to attract 
her attention. She passed her hands over her face, as though she sus¬ 
pected it had been painted, and, with a smile, exclaimed “ yoee! yoee!** 
which signifies good. I observed, that our visitor was somewhat vain of 
her new ornaments, and I held a looking-glass before her, that she 
might see how they became her. The Russian lady placed herself im¬ 
mediately behind her, in order to shew her the difference of their com¬ 
plexions. She immediately pushed the glass aside, and good humour- 
edly said “ varee! varee!” (not good). She herself might have been 
called handsome; her face was of the oval form, her features regular, 
and her little mouth, when open, disclosed a set of shining black lac¬ 
quered teeth. Her black eye-brows, which had the appearance of hav¬ 
ing been penciled, overarched a pair of sparkling dark eyes, which 
were by no means deeply seated. Her hair was black, and rolled up 
in the form of a turban, without any ornament, except a few small tor¬ 
toise-shell combs. She was about the middle size, and elegantly 
formed. Her dress consisted of six wadded silk garments, similar to 
our night gowns; each fastened round the lower part of the waist by a 
separate band, and drawn close together from the girdle downwards. 
They were all of different colours, and the upper one was black. Her 
articulation was slow,, and her voice soft. Her countenance was ex¬ 
pressive and interesting, and she was altogether calculated to make a 
very agreeable impression.. She could not be more than eighteen. 
We entertained her with fine green tea and sweetmeats, of which she 
eat and drank moderately. On taking leave I made her some presents, 
with which she appeared to be very much pleased. I hinted to our 
countrywoman, that she should embrace her. When the Japanese ob¬ 
served what was intended, she ran into her arms, and kissed her with 
a smile/—pp. 261—263. 

On the 11th September they left the bay and steered for 
Kamtschatka, where they landed on the 12th of the following 
month. The Japanese made himself exceedingly agreeable, set 
about learning the Russian language, ^nd never once uttered a 
reproach on Captain Rikord, who had been, however reluctantly, 
the cause of his misfortunes; he said he perceived the finger of 
God in what had happened, and only hoped he should be able to 
stand the cold climate of Kamtschatka. In short, the whole cow- 
duct of this most interesting and worthy man was well calculated 
to command the attention and sympathy of the Russians of Kamt¬ 
schatka; and their kindness made a deep impression on his mind 
in favour of a people whom he had hitherto been taught to dread. 

Kachi 
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Kachi continued tranquil and in good health until the middle 
of winter, when the death of two of his attendants greatly affected 
him—he became melancholy, complained of indisposition, and 
told the surgeon he was certain he should die; his real disorder, 
however, was 4 the home sickness/ which the preparations for de¬ 
parture speedily relieved. They arrived in Kunashier bay in June; 
but not a living being made its appearance along the whole line 
of coast. Kachi however brdered his two Japanese to carry a 
message to the governor of the island. Rikord asked hitp if he 
had directed them to bring back circumstantial information re¬ 
specting his countrymen, and if he would pledge himself for their 
return to the ship?—he replied simply in the negative, which a 
little startled Captain Rikord, who in a moment of heat said* to 
the two Japanese, ( Then tell the governor from me, if he prevents 
your returning, and permits me to receive no information, I will 
carry your chief back to Okotzk, where some ships of war will 
this very year be fitted out, and armed men put on board them, to 
demand the liberation of the Russian prisoners. I will wait 
only three days for his answer/—This message, thus hastily given, 
developed the noble and energetic character of this extraordinary 
man. 

4 At these words Takaytay-Kachi changed countenance, but said, 
with much calmness,— 44 Commander of the Imperial Ship/*(he always 
addressed me thus on important occasions,) 44 thou counselest rashly. 
Thy orders to the Governor of Kunashier seem to contain much, but, 
according to our laws, they contain little. In vajn dost thou threaten 
to carry me to Okotzk. My men may be detained on shore ; but nei¬ 
ther two nor yet two thousand sailors can answer for me. Wherefore, 
I give thee previous notice, that it will not be in thy power to take me 
to Okotzk:—but of that hereafter. But, tell me, whether it be under 
these conditions only that my sailors are to be sent on shore?” 

‘ 44 Yes/’ said 1, 14 as Commander of a ship of war, I cannot, under 
these circumstances, act otherwise.” 

4 44 Well,” replied he; 44 allow me to give my sailors my last and 
most urgent instructions as to what they must communicate from me 
to the Governor of Kunashier, for now 1 will neither send the promised 
letter, nor any other written document.” 

4 After this conversation, during which he sat, according to the Ja¬ 
panese custom, with his legs under him, he rose up, and addressed 
me very earnestly in the following terms:— 44 Thou knowest enough of 
Japanese to understand all that I may say, in plain and easy words, to 
my sailors. I would not wish that thou shouldst have any ground to 
suspect me of hatching base designs.” He then sat down again, when 
his sailors approached him on their knees, and, hanging down their 
heads, listened with deep attention to his words. He then reminded 
them, circumstantially, of the day on which they were carried on board 
of the Diana ; of the manner in which they had been treated on board 

the 
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the ship and in Kamtschatka; of their having inhabited the same house 
with me, and being carefully provided for; of the death of their two 
countrymen and the Kurile, notwithstanding all the attention bestowed 
on them by the Russian physician ; and, finally, that the ship had has¬ 
tily returned to Japan on account of his own health. All this he directed 
them faithfully to relate, and concluded with the warmest commenda¬ 
tions of me, and earnest expressions of gratitude for the care which I 
had taken of him at sea and on land. He then sank into a deep silence, 
and prayed. Hereupon, he delivered to the sailor whom he most 
esteemed, his picture, to be conveyed to his wife; and his large sabre 
which he called his paternal sword, to be presented to his only son and 
heir. After the whole of this solemn ceremony was finished, he stood 
up, and with a frank and, indeed, a very cheerful expression of 
countenance, asked me for some brandy to treat his sailors at parting. 
He drank with them, and accompanied them on deck without giving 
them any further charge.—We then landed them, and they proceeded, 
without interruption, towards the fortress. 

‘ All that passed between Kachi and the sailors who were separated 
from him, together with the significant words—“ It will not be in thy 
power to take me to Okotzk,” gave me much anxiety. The return of 
the sailors appeared to be very uncertain. I could retain their sick 
master as a hostage, but I could not prevent his rash speech from being 
realised. Whether I should put him ashore was a matter of difficult 
deliberation, and yel, all circumstances considered, that appeared to 
me the course likely to prove most beneficial to our imprisoned com¬ 
rades. In case he should not return, I resolved to proceed immediately 
to the fortress. I knew enough of Japanese to make myself understood, 
and I thought, if ouf companions were still alive, such a proceeding 
could not render their fate worse; while, in case they were dead, the 
whole affair, together with.all my anxieties, would be speedily brought 
to a decision. I communicated my ideas to the senior of my officers, 
as it was necessary for the service to give him early information, in con¬ 
sequence of the execution of some duties remaining yet incomplete. 
As he concurred with me in opinion, I told Kachi, that he might go 
on shore as soon as he pleased, and that I would trust to his honour 
for his return. If he did not come again it would cost me my life. 

1 I understand,” answered he. “ Thou darest not return to Okotzk 
without a written testimonial of the fate of thy countrymen; and, for 
my part, the slightest stain on my honour will be at the expense of my 
life. I thank you for the confidence placed in me; I had before re¬ 
solved not to go on shore on the same day with my sailors; that would 
not become me, according to our customs: but now, since thou hast 
no objection, I will go ashore early to-morrow.” 

Ui I will convey you thither myself,” answered I. “ Then,” he ex¬ 
claimed, with transport, “ we are friends again! I will now tell thee 
what I meant by sending away my portrait and my paternal sword. 
But I must first confess, with that candour which I nave invariably 
observed towards thee for the space of three hundred days, that I was 
much offended by thy message to the Governor of Kunasbier.- The 
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menace of sending ships of war here during the present year did not 
concern nie, but on hearing thy threat to convey me to Okotzk, I 
believed that thou didst regard me to be as great an impostor, as Go- 
rodsee (Leonsaimo)—I copld, indeed, scarcely persuade myself that 
thy lips had uttered such an injury to my honour. For three hundred 
days thou hadst never spoken an unkind word to roe; whilst I, owing 
to my fiery temperament, had frequently yielded to fits of passion 
without any cause. But, on this important occasion, anger overcame 
thy reason, and, in a moment, didst thou dispose me to become a cri¬ 
minal and a suicide. That a man of my rank should Yemain a prisoner 
in a foreign country is repugnant to our national honour: yet thou 
wouldest reduce me to that condition. 1 willingly accompanied thee to 
Kamtschatka; and my government was informed of that circumstance; 
for I sent a message to Kunashier explaining thy reasons for visiting 
my ship. The sailors alone were compelled to accompany thee against 
their inclination. Thou wast the strongest party; but, though my 
person was in thy power, my life was not at thy disposal. I will now 
disclose to thee my secret design—I had resolved to commit suicide in 
case thy purpose remained unchanged! I therefore cut the central tuft 
of hair from the crown of my head, (he shewed me the bald part from 
which the hair had been removed,) and laid it in the box which con¬ 
tained the portrait. This, according to our Japanese customs, signifies 
that he who sends his hair in this manner to his friends has died an 
honourable death ; that is to say, has ript open his bowels. His hair 
is then buried, with all the ceremonies which would be observed at the 
interment of his body. Thou callest me friend, and therefore I conceal 
nothing from thee. So’great was my irritation that 1 would have killed 
both thee and the senior officer, for the mere satisfaction of afterwards 
communicating what I had done to thy ship’s crew.” 

‘ What a strange sense of honour according to European ideas! But 
the Japanese consider such conduct most magnanimous. The memory 
of the hero is preserved with respect, and the honour of the deed de¬ 
scends to his posterity. If, on the contrary, he should fail to act in this 
manner, his children are banished from the place of their birth. Yet I 
had lived in the same cabin with a man possessing these, terrible ideas; 
and had slept tranquilly near him, in the confidence of perfect security. 
While shocked by the discovery of the danger from which I had 
escaped, I could not help asking him why he would have so limited his 
vengeance, as it was in his power, by setting fire to the magazine, to 
destroy us all. M No,” said he, “ what bravery would there have been 
in that ? A coward alone would satiate his revenge in such a manner. 
Dost thou imagine that I would have killed thee in thy sleep, while I 
honoured thee as a valiant chief? No! I would have gone more 
openly to work.” ' 

On the following day (for we must now hasten to a conclusion) 
Kachi was set on shore, where, by exhibiting a fortnal declaration 
which had been procured, by his advice, from the governor of 
Irkutzk, that the proceedings of Chwostoff were wholly unautho¬ 
rized ; 
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rized; and beariug testimony to the good disposition which he 
found among the Russians towards Japan, he succeeded in 11 c- 
gociating the liberation of the captives with his tardy and cautious 
countrymen. 

On the 22d June Golowniu and his companions in misfortune 
received letters from Captain Rikord; and Alexei and one of the 
seamen were allowed to visit the ship and return; three days after 
which, namely, on the 16th August, they were finally set at 
liberty. All were elated with joy except Moor, whose face was 
frequently bathed in tears, and who uttered so many incoherent 
expressions, that the Japanese kept a strict watch over him, ap¬ 
prehensive that distress of mind might tempt him to commit sui¬ 
cide. The kind attention bestowed by Captain Golownin on this 
unhappy young man, and the feeling manner in which he speaks 
of his conduct and situation, exhibit his character in a very ami¬ 
able point of view. 

* If (says he) I unfold his errors, it is not that I wish to dwell on the 
description of the horrors into which he plunged me and my unfortu¬ 
nate companions. No! may his example prove a warning to all young 
men whom fate may hereafter overwhelm with misfortunes such as we 
were doomed to endure. May it serve to convince them, that no wretch 
is visited by remorse so insufferable as he who renounces his faith and 
his country. If, like the unhappy Moor, whose history is as instructive 
as memorable, he has previously been a man of rectitude and extreme 
sensibility, how dreadful must be his torments when he returns to the 
paths of virtue, and looks back upon his past conduct. I entreat the 
reader not to condemn this unfortunate officer :—if he accompanies me 
to the end of my Narrative, his indignation will be converted into pity, 
and he will, perhaps, shed a tear over the sad memory of this poor mi¬ 
serable youth/—pp. 128, 129. 

On reaching the Diana at Chakodade, the officers eagerly 
thronged rotind their long-lost companions, but Moor remained 
motionless and apparently insensible to all that was passing. On 
their passage home, every thing was attempted to amuse his 
mind, but in vain. He neglected his dress, associated with the 
common sailors, or shut himself up in bis own cabin. At Pc- 
tropawlowska, his old shipmate, Lieutenant Rudakoff, took him 
into his house and shewed him every attention—but all was in 
vain; he called himself a traitor and an outcast, wept aloud, and 
deprecated his unhappy fate. Golownin assured him that every 
one wished to bury in oblivion what had passed, and that young 
as be was, he would have many opportunities of atoning for the 
errors into which he had been driven by despair. This seemed 
to give him a temporary return of spirits; but he seized the first 
favouftble moment that presented itself, and shot himself through 
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the heart. His companions erected a monument over his grave, 
on which, with a feeling that does them honour, was inscribed 
the following epitaph— 

‘ Here rest the ashes of 
LIEUTENANT FEODOR MOOR, 

Who terminated his career in the harbour of Petropaulowska, oil 

the 22d of November, 1813, 

In the Flower of his Aye. 

In Japan 

He was abandoned by the Protecting-Spirit, which had hitherto 

been his Guide. 

Despair 

Precipitated him into Error; 

But his faults were expiated by bitter Repentance and Death. • 

From the Feeling Heart 
His Fate claims 
A Tear! 

Many very curious traits of character are developed in the 
course of Captain Golownin’s narrative, w hich shew no deficiency 
iu strength of intellect, in generosity of sentiment, or benevolence 
of disposition among the Japanese : a jealous and despotic go¬ 
vernment however has done its utmost to repress every good feel¬ 
ing, and to reduce man to a mere machine, the movements of 
which are directed by prescriptive custom, and into »which no 
additional wheels or springs are ever admitted, to give it new or 
increased powers of action. In this respect the government of 
Japan closely resembles that of China. T he people, however, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, have more energy of character than the Chinese. 

A third volume has been published in Captain Golownin’s 
name, under the title of ‘ Recollections of Japan.’ It should rather 
have been called Collections from Kasmpfer, Thunberg, and the 
earlier voyagers: as such wc do not consider it worthy of further 
notice. 


Aut. VI.— An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. Vol . II. 
Containing Physical Astronomy. Ry Robert Woodhouse, 
A*M. F.R.S. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Cambridge, 1818. 

\A7 E are indebted to Newton for the science of physical astro- 
nomy. Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Horrox, Huygens, Hook, 
and others, had before his time indeed attempted to connect the 
motions of the celestial bodies with physical causes; some of them 
with considerable ingenuity; but others, mixing together wild fancies 
and sober reasoning, excited only a temporary notice. Whatever 
traces they left, however, were almost entirely effaced by the mag- 
vol. xxii. no. xliii. t nitude 
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nitude of Newton’s discoveries; whose advances in. this science 
were so great that even the additions which have been made within 
the century that has now nearly elapsed, since his death, may be 
considered as only adding a few links to the chain which he formed. 

Sixty years had passed away from the publication of the * Prin- 
cipia’ before the exertions of mathematicians were directed in ex¬ 
tending what Newton had left. The memorable adjudication, in 
J740, of the prize to D. Bernouilli, Maclaurin, and Euler for their 
Essays on the Tides, may be considered as the commencement of 
the second class of improvements in physical astronomy. These 
have since been continued by a succession of distinguished men, 
and embodied in the * Mecanique Celeste’ of Laplace, to whom 
some of the most important advances in this science are due. 

It appears to be the object of the author of the work before us 
to enable the student to become familiar with all the principal dis¬ 
coveries in physical astronomy from that time to the present day: 
and, in our opinion, he has not laboured in vain. A person pos¬ 
sessed of the mathematical knowledge obtained by many of the 
students, who graduate each year bachelors of arts at Oxford and 
Cambridge, w'ill readily master the contents of this volume, and 
when he has so done, he will feel himself competent not merely to 
understand, but to read with facility the 1 Mecanique Celeste.’ 

Mr. Woodhouse commences his treatise with some historical no¬ 
tices, and intersperses many others as he proceeds. In this, we think, 
he has acted judiciously.* It has always appeared to us, that, for 
want of them, some of the first works on physical astronomy lose 
a considerable portion of their interest. The illustrious author of 
the ‘ Mecanique Celeste’ promised that, at the conclusion of his 
work, he would, in a distinct division, assign to each of the in¬ 
ventors in this science their respective improvements. It is now 
fifteen years since the fourth volume was published, and we are 
not aware that this promise has been fulfilled. This is certainly 
to be regretted. That the name of Lagrange would make a very 
conspicuous figure in the 1 Mecanique Celeste’ was naturally to 
be expected; and, under the circumstances of the case, it must 
appear more extraordinary, that in the new edition of the ‘ Me¬ 
canique Analytique’ of Lagrange, the name of Laplace only once, 
we believe, occurs. 

Mr. Woodhouse, in his preface, gives a brief view of physical 

/ 

•We had, on a former occasion, received muili pleasure from a similar mixture of 
mathematical histoiy in another work of Mr. Woodhouse. We allude to his treatise on 
* Isoperimetrical Problems and the Calculus of Variations,’ published in 1810. In the 
part of mathematics belonging to isopeiimetrical problems, the modern improvements 
have so far surpassed the first attempts, that these attempts would now scarcely deserve 
notice, were they not made interesting by a judicious detail of the difficulties and pro¬ 
gressive steps of the first discoverer*. 
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astronomy as created and left by Newton. He connects it with 
the subsequent labours of the ‘ first set of Newtons successors/ as 
he calls them, of Clairaut, Euler, D’Alembert, T. Simpson, and 
Mayer. He does justice to the memory of our countryman, T. 
Simpson. The merits of this ingenious man have not been suffi¬ 
ciently remembered among us, and, in some publications we have 
seen, he appears to have been entirely overlooked, and the merit of 
extending the discoveries of Newton assigned exclusively to fo¬ 
reigners. It was therefore with much pleasure we read the follow* 
in gr- 

4 The tracts of Thomas Simpson were published in 1754 (1757), and 
its author, in his own way, without (it would so seem) any help from 
his countrymen, or communication with foreigners, deduced the several 
lunar equations, and, rightly, the progression of the lunar apogee. 
With better opportunies he would have been, at the least, not inferior 
to any of the first set (as we have called them) of Newton’s successors. 
But Clairaut and D’Alembert had several advantages over him; they 
were distinguished members of a learned academy, in continual inter¬ 
course with men of science, ambitious, emulous of each other, and 
patronized, on account of their abilities, by the great. There was very 
little, if we may rely on his biographer, to stimulate or aid the efforts 
of our countryman. From an obscure station he was transferred to a 
laborious occupation, with little leisure, and that melancholic, or made 
less by the influence of bad habits.’ • 

At the conclusion of his preface, Mr. Woodhouse observes, that 
1 the mode by which gravity causes its effects is beside the scope 
of the physical astronomer.* * 

4 It is, nevertheless/ lie continues, 4 a circumstance extremely cu¬ 
rious that effects, such as are those of gravity, should be produced ; 
that, apparently, so small a body as Mars, for instance, should be able 
sometimes to impede, and at other times to expedite the earth in its 
course. The more we reflect on this matter the more mysterious it 
appears. It is truly wonderful that planetary influence should exist, 
and that the ingenuity of man should have detected it. Astronomy 
reveals things scarcely inferior in interest to the mysteries of astrology. 
It does not indeed pretend to shew that the planets act on the fortunes 
of men, but it explains alter what manner and according to what laws 
they net on each other.* 

We aie here tempted to add a remark or two. This mysterious 
power of gravity, emanating from the source of all power and in¬ 
cessantly acting, furnishes us with an impressive illustration of a 
never-failing Providence. Kadi particle of matter, every instant 
shares in the superintending power of the Groat Being who wills 
that the system of the world shall be upheld by the principle of 
universal attraction. By whatever agency he has ordained the 

i 2 operations 
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operations and laws of gravity to be executed, we cannot but ulti¬ 
mately refer them to his immediate care. 

Men, in general, know nothing of this interesting power. They 
consider the sun as dispensing merely light and heat. They per¬ 
ceive that our earth, without its benign influence, would he a dark 
lump of matter, banen and desolate. Few know that, besides the 
effects of light and heat, we derive from the sun another source of 
preservation. Solar gravity is as essential to our welfare as light 
and heat. The effects of t the latter, indeed, we feel instanta¬ 
neously, but the former is not perceptible by our senses. It si¬ 
lently and incessantly operates in pieserving to us all that gladdens 
our existence here. Nor would its suspension he immediately 
observed. It might for weeks cease* to act without being noticed 
by the mass of mankind. But a continued suspension wotdd ine¬ 
vitably be followed by a complete annihilation of the human race, 
and that under ciicumstauces the most deplorable that the mind of 
man can imagine. 

Mr. Woodhouse in the first chapter deduces the differential 
equations of motion caused bv the action of accelerating and cenlii- 
petal forces. Here and in a few of the following chapters lie uses 
the illustrations afforded by geometrical figures; this, although not 
necessary, must be advantageous to the student; it selves to con¬ 
nect, as it iveie, the learning he brings with him from the i Prin- 
cipia* of Newton with that which lie is to attain by studying 
this and other treatises on physical astronomy. We would wish 
the 1 Principia’ to be always made the ground-work on which this 
science is to be built. 

It has been objected to the modern application of mathematics 
to physics that the want of seeing every distinct step renders it much 
inferior to processes by geometrical reasoning and geometrical 
schemes. This is not just. The art of analysis has been so 
improved, that we can use it with unci ring certainty to deduce con¬ 
clusions dependent upon so many steps that the mind could not 
possibly embrace them in the manner it embraces the steps of geo¬ 
metrical reasoning. If we object to this, as well might we object 
to the machine of the mechanist, that pioduces with speed and un¬ 
erring exactness the most difficult work, because each part is not 
successively subjected to the inspection of the eve and the slow' 
operation of the hand. Newton, than whom no one knew better 

* It may not be uninteresting to consider the result of calculation respecting the 
effect of a suspension of solar gravity for a few months. Suppose this suspension to 
commence in the height of our summer, and to last for three months only; the effect 
would be to make our year about tlihty times as long as at piesent. The liist apparent 
effect would be to protract the duration ol summer. During the art mil suspension we 
might appear rather benefited ; but the resumed action «>1 solar gravity would not 
remedy the mischief in store. The consequences ol uhicli need not to be stated. 
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or extended farther the powers of analysis, preferred, it is true, to 
exhibit his investigations and conclusions in a geometric rather 
than in an analytic form: but the former is better adapted to the 
outlines of physical astronomy than the latter; and it was alto better 
adapted to call the attention of the world to his great discoveries. 
When it was attempted to extend th£m, the resources of the analytic* 
method were found absolutely necessary. Lagrange, speaking of 
his Mecanique Analytiquc,' says, ‘ On lie trouvera point de figures 
dans cet ouvrage. Les nicthodes que j’y expose lie demandent lii 
constructions, ni raisonricmeiis gcom6triques on mecaniques, inais 
seulement des operations alg6braiqucs, ussujelies a une marche 
rtgulicre et uniforme / 

In this first chapter Mr. Woodhouse gives the differential equa¬ 
tions of motion idative to three rectangular co-ordinates, and also 
relative to the longitude, latitude, and projected radius vector. 
After which he remarks,— 

‘ If we were immediately to press forward to those most commodious 
and ported forms, which the ingenuity and labour of mathematicians 
have given to the differential equations of motion, we should conduct 
the student, in the outset of his career, over too extended a field of 
apparently barren speculation. It is better to stop for u while and 
endeavour to collect some useful truths/ 

In the ‘2d, 3d, and 4th chapters he investigates the consequences 
that follow from these equations when applied to two bodies acting 
on each other, and deduces the principal phenomena of the 
planetary system. They appear to answer admirably the purpose 
for which the author doubtless intended them, to familiarise the 
student with the uses of fluxions in physical astronomy, and thus 
to prepare him for the more difficult computation of the effects of 
the perturbations. We have nothing particular to remaik except 
that in page 37, it is said, ‘ 1 must now resume the three differen¬ 
tial equations which arc,’ &c.; now we have not^been able to find 
any previous statement of these equations, and therefore imagine 
that, by some oversight, the author omitted them. 

The fifth chapter pieparcs for the solution of the problem of 
the three bodies. It principally consists in the valuation of the 
perturbating force of one body on the motions of the other two. 
Mr. Woodhouse here deduces, with much perspicuity, the expres¬ 
sions of the pertui bating forces by means of partial differential 
coefficients of a function of the distance, longitude, and latitude. 
This may, at first, appear to the reader an unnecessary refinement, 
and one that occasions difficulty and delay in his progress, liut 
he will afterwards discover it* importance. 

In the seventh chapter we find the commencement of the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of the three bodies. With reference to tia- 

i S ture, 
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ture, the approximate solution, (and this only is within our reach,) 
has two cases. One refers to the sun, moon and earth, and the 
problem to be resolved is the investigation of the motions of the 
moon, <fs seen from the earth. The other case refers to the sun 
and two planets, and the problem to be resolved is the investigation 
of the effects of the one planet t>n the motion of the other revolving 
about the sun. The perturbation of the motion of one planet by 
another is very small indeed, compared with the perturbation of 
the motions of the moon by the sun. The former can only be 
discovered by the exactest observations with the best instruments, 
or after the lapse of a long interval of time. But the perturba¬ 
tions of the motions of the moon are very considerable, and require 
to be expressed by many different equation. s, as they are called. 
Some of them were discovered in the infancy of astronomy, and 
long before any explanation of their causes could be given. On 
these accounts, we think, that Mr. Woodhouse has judiciously 
made the investigation of the lunar precede that of the planetary 
irregularities. 

It would exceed our limits to remark very diffusely on the steps 
by which Mr. Woodhouse proceeds. They are of such a nature that 
they will enable the student to follow him with ease. 

The principal point in the investigations of Clairaut and of all 
subsequent authors is the integration of the equation, 

+ + = ‘ ' (1) 

where p (u, r) designates a function of u and i», originating solely 
from the perturbating force: u is the reciprocal of the moon's 
distance from the earth, and v is the longitude of the moon, con* 
sidering for simplicity the orbit of the moon coincident with the 
ecliptic. 

Mr. Woodhouse follows Clairaut’s method, which is certainly 
best adapted to % a student. For the inlcicsting circumstances 
connected with Clairaut’s fust attempts, we must refer to the 
volume itself. We shall only add a few' brief observations. 

The integration of the above equation deprived of its last term, 

• Authors in general <lo not seem aware, that Kuler had arrived at and integrated a 
similar equation, long beiore Clairaut commenced his investigations on the lunar theory. 
It occurs in Euler’s Essay on the Tides, section 77. The mode in which he integrates 
it is deserving of notice, as containing the germ ol the method of making the constant 
arbitrary quantities vary. Perhaps a richer page cannot be found in the works of 
mathematicians than that of Euler here referred to. In it he first denotes the sine of ail 
arc by sin. z. It also seems worth y ot notice, that Euler avails himself of the integra¬ 
tion of the equation (/p-fpZrh—St/s, in which / and S arc functions of x; which 
equation had been integrated by James Hcrnmilli not lonir after the publication of the 
•‘Priiicipia.* Thus the progress of physical astronomy was not impeded by the stute 
of analysis. 


or 
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or the simple elliptic theory, gives, as is well known, u = p(\+e 


cos. v), e being the eccentricity. By substituting this value of ?/, in 
ip (a, v) of equation (1), we find that <p ( m , v) may be expressed by 
the form A cos. wii’+B cos. pv+ &c. This substitution being 
made, the integiation of equation (1) is easily performed, except¬ 
ing the case of m or p=\. In that case the integration introduces 
arcs of circles, and the orbit resulting would be entirely different 
from the orbit of the moon. This difficulty must have soon occur¬ 


red to Clairaut, and he obviated it by assuming u — -r-{ I -\-ecos. cv) 


a form either suggested to him by the ninth section of the * Prin¬ 
cipal/ or by the actual motion of the lunar apogee. 

In consequence of this substitution, almost the next step fur¬ 
nished, as he conceived, a test of the Newtonian theory of gra¬ 
vity. The integrations of the resulting equation furnished a new 
value of u f which compared with the substituted value afforded an 
equation for determining c, and 1 —c would express the mean mo¬ 
tion of the apogee, that of the moon being unity. To determine 
c y the coefficients of cos. cv are equated. Now it will easily appear 
by a reference to the coefficient of cos. cv in the value of u de¬ 
duced from integration, that the tangential force does not enter 
into it, and that therefore it is precisely the same a? if Clairaut 
had considered only the peiturbating force in the direction of the 
radius vector, and consequently the result ought to be the same as 
Newton had before found from the consideration of a perturbating 
force in the direction of the radius vector only. The mean motion 
of the apsid appeared to be only half- of that shewn by observa¬ 
tion. Mr. YVoodhouse, after his account of the failure of Clai¬ 
raut, remarks— 

‘ This is a brief notice and description of that notorious error, which, 
on its first appearance, caused (if we may so express ourselves) so great 
a sensation in the mathematical world. In one of the most remarkable 
of the heavenly phenomena, the progressions of thft aphelia of the 
planetary orbits, theory and calculation were erroneous to the amount 
of half the real quantity. So erroneous a defalcation seemed to por¬ 
tend to Newton’s system, that fate which, not long before, Descartes’s 
had experienced.’—p. 147* 


But it appears to us that Clairaut rather precipitately called in . 
question the accuracy of the Newtonian law of gravity. He, as we 
have observed above, could, from the nature of his process, fiiitf-the 
same result only as Newton had found. Newton himself had not 
from thence deduced an argument against the accuracy of the law 
of gravity, although the difficulty must have appeared ill full force 
to him. 

l 4 


Clairaut’s 
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Clairaut’s method of treating the subject, however, had greatly 
the advantage over that of Newton, in affording an easy solution 
of the difficulty, one simple in the outline of the process, although 
tedious in the detail. The first approximate value of u, from the 
integration of equation (I), afforded among its terms one of the 

form A e cos. (r —'2 mv), or radier of the form A e cos. (2 v _ Qtnv 

— ev), in which the coefficient A was much greater than in any 
of other new terms, depending on the perturbating force. He 
might have remarked, that on this term principally depended 
the variation of the eccentricity of the lunar orbit. New¬ 
ton had shewn. Cor. 8. <J. Prop. Gfi. 1 Lib. Princip. how 
much the variation of the eccentricity and motion of the apogee 
were connected. Consequently Clairaut might, a priori , have 
concluded, that the substitution of the value of u , containing this 
new term, in <p(w, i’), would sensibly affect the resulting motion of 
the apogee, lie was fortunate, after having excited considerable 
notice, by the annunciation of the failure of the Newtonian law of 
gravity, to be the first to coriect his own error. 

Mr. Woodhouse refers also to the methods used by D’Alembert, 
Simpson, and Laplace. 

‘ Laplace, in his Mecanique Celeste, (tom. iii. pp. 191 , &c.) although 
in the main he follows D’Alembert’s suggested method, yet follows it not 
so closely as.Simpson has done. He first, on the assumption of the 
elliptical value'of w, deduces the values of the coefficients of the terms 
of the differential equation, and expresses them by means of the quanti¬ 
ties, Wy Cy Cy Cy ^ C .’ 

It is not, w'c conceive, strictly correct to say that Simpson/o/- 
lozced D’Alembert’s ‘ suggested method/ He states* himself that 
what he did was done in 1750, and he refers to an intimation at 
the conclusion of his Fluxions published in that year. D’Alem¬ 
bert’s ‘ suggested method’ appeared in 17o4. We would wil- 
lingly give the priority to Simpson, but we are not certain that we 
should be justified in so doing. With respect to Laplace, however, 
the passage above is certainly incorrect; and we think Laplace 
himself, by the inaccuracy of his expression, contributed to lead 
our author into the mistake. It is not the elliptical value of u that 
Laplace first assumes. He says indeed,f ‘ Supposons que hi soit 
la partie de ?/, due X la force pcrturbatrice/ Sic. Sic. 

Thevalueofathen becomesl + e«>s.(cv- 7 r) + #c£ +8 m. 

The former part of this value depends upon the perturbating 
force,. as well as the latter, hi. The quantities //., e, Sic. are 
modified by the perturbating force, and c differs from unity on ac¬ 
count of the perturbating force. 


• Preface to liis Tracts, 17.>7. 


1 Ml'caimjuc Celeste, tom. iii. p. 200. 

The 
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The substitution of this value of u being made in the differential 
equation, equations are obtained for determining the respective 
terms of 8?i, by help of the constant arbitrary quantities iji, e , &c. 
as determined by observation, as they actually exist, not as they 
would have existed, without the perturbating force of the sun. 
In fact, then, there is little difference between the outlines of 
the two methods of Simpson and Laplace; but there is the 
greatest difference in the finishing. Simpson only professed to 
mark outlines, and Laplace has, with exquisite skill, equally 
finished every part. 

Ill their method, by indeterminate coefficients, the student may 
not see clearly the connection between the constant arbitrary quan¬ 
tities of the elliptic theory, and the same quantities modified by the 
perturbating forces. The connection clearly appears in that adopted 
by Mr. Woodhouse. But the method of indeterminate coefficients 
is much to be preferred for a complete investigation of the lunar 
irregularities by help of the constant arbitrary quantities determined 
by observation. 

Several distinguished mathematicians have given investigations 
for determining the mean motion of the lunar apogee by consider¬ 
ing the mean centripetal force only, and considering the tangential 
force (or rather the force in the direction perpendicular to the 
radius vector) as producing no effect. The intricate calculations 
that arise in the successive approximations for solving the differen¬ 
tial equations of the problem of the three bodies may have in 
some measure tended to perpetuate this error, by not affording 
a simple refutation. Dr. Matthew Stewart’s investigation of the 
mean motion of the lunar apsis has recently been referred to as 
exact, although only the mean disturbing centripetal force is 
considered. Had the periodic time of the moon been different 
from what it is, observation would have pointed out the error of 
his result. Had the moon revolved about the earth in one day, 
Dr. Stewart’s theorem would give the motion of tlie lunar apogee 
nearly twice as great as it would have been found by observation. 

As we arc not aware, that the separate effects of the respective 
centripetal and tangential forces have been distinctly stated by any 
writer, we give them here; more particularly as Clairaut’s me¬ 
thod, which Mr. Woodhouse has judiciously followed, does not 
readily furnish them. 


T , per. tunc of the moon 1 i r™ 4 i 

Let m = L —r— -fti - 77 = 77 % nearly. I hen, the mean mo- 

pcr. time o) the earth 13 

tion of the moon being unity, the effect of the centripetal force on 


the mean motion of the lunar apsid=-rw 4 -f y-v-wi 3 nearly. 


The 
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The effect of the tangential force, or rather of the force perpcn- 
diciilar to the radius vector=-g—iw 1 nearly. 

It is evident, that the smaller m is, the nearer the sum of these 

3 

quantities approaches m 1 , the quantity found by Newton in the 

<Jtli section of the 1st book of the Principia. 

In the 14th chapter, Mr. Woodliouse proceeds to the integra¬ 
tion of the differential equation expressing the relation between the 
mean longitude (time) and the true longitude, which equation is 
obtained by the substitution of the expression for the radius 
vector in the expression for tit. No particular difficulty occurs in 
this pait. The author shews how by reversion of series the true 
longitude is determined in terms of the mean longitude. The 
sources of the principal equations are clearly pointed out. The 
origin of the apparent acceleration of the mean motion of the 
moon, that difficulty which had so long toimented mathematicians, 
is also shewn, as deduced by Laplace. This is afterwauls more 
minutely considered. 

Mr. Woodhouse next shews the manner of computing the dis¬ 
turbances in the elliptical motions of a planet, occasioned by 
the action of another planet. 

The method adopted for the moon might at first be supposed 
readily applicable to the planets; and that nothing further would 
be necessary than to substitute in the differential equations the 
expression for thevlistuibing forces of the planet, llut there are 
two circumstances that occasion a very considerable difference in the 
process. 

1. The effect of one planet disturbing the orbit of another is 
much smaller than that of the sun disturbing the motion of the 
moon. W e are enabled therefore to proceed by a much shorter 
road to obtain the equations of longitude, and of the radius vector, 
than in the case of the moon. In the moon we first compute the 
radius vector in terms of the true longitude, then, by help of the 
radius vector already found, the mean longitude in terms of the 
true, and thence by reversion of seiicx the true longitude in terms 
of the mean. For a planet, we obtain at once bV= a function of 
the time, by help of the integration of a linear equation of exactly 
the same form as (I), and then § v is easily had. I r and 5 v are va¬ 
riations arising from the perturbating forces. 

This is the method used by Laplace,* which, as given by him, 
may appear difficult to a student, but he will find in Mr. Wood- 


* Mccauiijuc Cllcste, chop. vi. 2 liv. 


house’s 
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house’s 16th chapter, an excellent simplification of Laplace’s me¬ 
thod of proceeding. 

2. The second circumstance is one, that at first occasioned con-, 
sidcrable embarrassment in computing the perturbations of a planet’s 
orbit. The distance of the disturbing from the disturbed body is 

V r /% —2 rr cos. m + /% r mid r being the distances of the planets 
from the sun and o> being the angle at the sun. It became there- 

i 

fore necessary to expand (i' 1 — 2 rr' cos. w + i 2 ) J ’ s representing 

1, 3, &c. The expansion becomes of the form A+ 11 cos. w + C 

^ o xr • i - , r moon’s (list. 

cos. 2 co + , etc. Now in the case of the moon -=-—r— 

f suns (list. 

and therefore the expansion may be made by help of the binomial 

theorem, the powers of - rapidly converging. But when - = 

Venus distance . , , , . . . , 

-—— -the convcrgcncy almost ceases, and the binomial 

earth s distance 

theorem becomes of less value. Notwithstanding, however, the 
ingenuity exhibited by several mathematicians in developing this 
quantity, it was long considered necessary to be satisfied with the 

convergency of the powers of r ~. In fact the convergeucy of the 

series given by Laplace is not much greater. But another branch 
of mathematical science, apparently quite unconnected with our 
subject, has afforded a solution as convenient as can be desired. 

Defined integrals have of late been applied to many most in¬ 
teresting purposes, and here also they have been singularly useful. 
The difficulty of which we are speaking is reduced to find A and B 

in the expansion of __ — A + B cos. co + C cos. 2 w + 

v 1— 2 f cos. *+p x 

&c.wherc p is a fraction not differing much from unity. Now it is 

easily shewn that A = the defined integral — / ;=r-— -. 

J ° irj s/ \-+2?cos. *+r 

the limits of the integral being u)=o and u)=ir=lhe semicircum- 

ference, radius unity. The reduction to this defined integral is 

however only a step in our process, a step that was known to 

D’Alembert, and further, it was known to him, that this integral 

depended on the arcs of conic sections. But the most ingenious 

method of Lagrange by which he approximated to all integrals 

y ~ p dx 

—/ , i t - ;— == L not then exist.* 

v a + ox + or 

That method dcvelopcs a computation for our defined integral as 
convenient as can lie desired. 


* Vide Lucruix, Calcul diif. ft intf-jr. turn. 


For 
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For the detail of computation of the defined integral for A and 
also for B, we refer to Mr. Woodhouse, Chap. it?, l'or the 
case when r and r are very nearly equal, as for Ceres disturbing 
Pallas, Mr. Woodhouse himself gave in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for 1804, a method of computation derived from the same 
source, which furnishes all that can be wished for as to that case. 

Mr. Woodhouse enters minutely into details of calculations in 
the 18th Chapter and actually deduces that part of the variation 
of the earth's longitude (5 r), independent on the eccentricity, 
which arises from the perturbations of the Moon, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Mars. From the method of integration here adopted, by 
which 8 r is found, there arise certain terms such as M nt 
sifl (/if-f £_ 77 ). i Such terms as the above, existing in the value 
of the radius vector and longitude, would, by increasing with the 
time, materially alter the elements of the orbit.' 

A similar circumstance occurred in the investigation of the 
lunar orbit, and the method of obviating it furnished, as we have 
seen, a ready determination of the mean motion of the lunar apsids. 
Terms like the above are got rid of by a process that enables 
us to compute the small variations ( secular variations, as they are 
called) which take place in the eccentricities and places of the peri¬ 
helia, &c. and arc only sensible after a long interval. Mr. 
Woodhoifcf: briefly shews how this happens, and very properly 
reserves tor a subsequent chapter the investigation of the secu¬ 
lar inequalities. This interesting part of physical astronomy has 
been much improved since the fiist volume of the Mecanique 
Celeste was published, and Mr. Woodhouse has availed himself of 
the latest improvements. In a note at the conclusion of this 
chapter he remarks : 

‘ The subject of the secular inequalities was treated of after the manner 
alluded to in the text, by Laplace in the Mem. /lead. 178.5 ; and sub¬ 
sequently, with greater refinement of calculation, but much less perspi¬ 
cuity, in his Mecanique Celeste * 

Ihe substance of this note is certainly exact, yet we have always 
admired this part of the Mecanique Celeste, ami it appeals to us 
that the author has no where more successfully exerted his cxtraoi- 
dinary mathematical powers. The subject is very abstruse, and his 
first method (that in the Mem. Acad.) does not appear to go to 
the bottom of it. In the method inserted in the Mecanique 
Celeste,* a long abstract investigation produces, in its application to 
physical astronomy, the most interesting results. A short account 
may explain it. Suppose y=X + /Y + J 1 Z+ &c. - - ( 1 ) 

to be the integral of 4- P -f a Q=0 arising fiom successive 

* Turn. i. pp. 24J, &c. 


approximations 
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approximations. X, Y, Z, &c. are periodical functions of t , con¬ 
taining c, c' f kc. (i) arbitrary quantities. In which also a is a very 
.small quantity, and when a=0, y is expressed entirely by periodic 
functions. 

It is evident that if, by any modification of the quantities c, c 
Sec. relative to the small quantity a, we can make the terms tY -f- 
/ z Z,&c. disappear, we shall liavey=X, and y will thus be expressed 
by periodic functions, in which the (i) constants c, c, kc. have un¬ 
dergone a small modification. 

Now Laplace shews, that if instead of t, in the above value of 
?/, we substitute t—d, 0 being any constant quantity, the differen¬ 
tial equation will still be satisfied, and thus ?/ will appear to contain 
i + 1 arbitrary quantities. This cannot be. But the equation y—X 
+ (£ — 9) Y + , 8tc. - - - (2) will give the constant arbi- 
tiary quantities <*, r, &c. in functions of 0. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, because there cannot be i -f- 1 arbitrary quantities, that if 
these functions of 0 be substituted in the equation, 0 must disappear, 
and the equation resulting coincide with equation 1. From *this 
consideration Laplace deduces from equation ( 1. 



1.2 l dtr J 


-}-, kc. 



X in equation (1) is a function of t and r, c, kc. and therefore in 
equation ('2) must be a function of t and of the modified values 
of c y c'y kc. but these latter are functions of 0. Hence •% in equa¬ 
tion (.'}) is a function of t and 0. Consequently if in this equation 
we make 0 —t we shall have y=X a periodic function of t. To 
do this it is necessary to deduce X in terms of t and 0, and this 
will be done if we determine f, c: y kc. in functions of 0; after 
which it is only nec essary to substitute t for 0. The values of c, 
c as they exist in X, Y, 8cc. of equation (1) furnish the means 
of obtaining the new values functions of 0. We must refer to 
Laplace for the remainder of the process, which in itself furnishes 
great facilities for obtaining the new values of r, c'f kc. 

On a first view it might be imagined that, abstracting from 
these secular inequalities, the other perturbations of all the planets 
would be obtained by a comparatively simple process. But in 
the case of Jupiter and Saturn attracting each'other, a new diffi¬ 
culty occurs, not arising from the magnitude of these bodies 
when compared with the other planets in the system, but from a 
circumstance which appears, as far as we know, accidental; and 
which is occasioned by the proportion that exists between the 
mean distances of Jupiter and Saturn from the sun. We call this 
an accidental circumstance, by which probably we only acknow¬ 
ledge our own ignorance. It is not likely that the relations be¬ 
tween 
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tween the respective distances of the planets from the sun should 
come under this description. 

Mr. Woodhouse has devoted a chapter to the consideration of 
the great equations of Jupiter and Saturn. 

* It would seem then (he says) that the solution of the 'problem of the 
three bodies , for Venus, the earth and sun, would be virtually and in 
substance, the just solution, when Jupiter, Saturn, and the Sun should 
be the three bodies. 

‘ But here, as frequently in intricate investigations, it happens that 
general views and analogies are altogether fallacious. The theory of 
the perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn contains very distinct pecu¬ 
liarities. It differs, in certain respects, not only from that of the per¬ 
turbations of Venus and the earth, but from every other planetary 
theory. The only points of resemblance to it are to be found in the 
system of Jupiter’s satellites.' • 

Even before the publication of the 1 Principia’ it was discovered 
by Tlamstead that Saturn’s motion was retarded and Jupiter’s acce¬ 
lerated, by comparing their actual places with those deduced from 
the tables founded on the observations of Tycho lirahe. Nothing 
similar was observed with respect to the rest of the planets. 

* 1 he retardation of Saturn’s mean motion, and the acceleration of 
Jupiter’s were lirst noted by Flamstead, who in 16*82 observed a con¬ 
junction of these planets. Halley, the contemporary of Newton, found 
also the tables ot Jupiter and Saturn to be incoirect. But the great 
founder of physical astronomy, whether he considered the anomalous 
phenomenon ot Saturn's retaidation as not sufficiently ascertained, or 
whether he wanted'-leisure for the research, has no were adverted to 
that phenomenon. lie certainly did not view it as forming an excep¬ 
tion to his system; for in speaking of the perturbations of the planets, 

-he merely says that the action of Jupiter is a thing not entirely to be 
passed over, “ actio quidem Jovis in Saturnum non omnino eontem- 
nenda est.” On the subject of these two planets he does not notice 
that peculiarity of their theory, which for a time seemed to form an 
exception to hrs system, but which afterwards became one of its 
strongest confirmations. 

* But the mathematicians who succeeded Newton and followed his 
system, were greatly embarrassed with the retardation of Saturn’s mean 
motion. As a fact'of observation it was anomalous; and theory,so far 
from exhibiting it as a result of calculation, gave a result directly oppo¬ 
site. For, in the year 1/74, Lagrange, by means of a remarkable 
theorem, proved the invariability of the mean distances of the planets. 
If the mean distances remained the same, or were subject (us is the 
case) to periodical inequalities, the mean motions, if Newton’s theory 
were true, must be so also. They could admit neither of secular re¬ 
tardation nor acceleration. 

I he academy of sciences of Paris proposed as the subject of their 
prize for the year 1748, the theory of Jupiter and Saturn.' This pro¬ 
duced 
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duced two fruitless, although in other respects'excellent, disquisitions 
from Euler and Lagrange, which obtained the prize, but left the diffi¬ 
culty as they found it. The subsequent investigations of Laplace had 
better success/ 


There appears a slight inaccuracy here—Lagrange's Memoir 
might indeed be occasioned by the subject having been proposed 
by the academy : but it could not have been written much before 
17 ()6 f when it was published in the 3d Vol. of the Turin Memoirs. 

It may seem rather singular that the non-existence of secular 
equations should have been proved, before the existence of peri¬ 
odical equations sufficient for solving the difficulty were discovered. 
The expression for the value of l v (variation of the longitude) con¬ 
sisted of terms of the form P sin. (irit—int + a). Now the con- 
vergency of these terms depends on the value of P; when P is very 
small, such terms are rejected. P depends partly on the powers 
and products of the eccentricities and inclinations of the orbits. 
The first cultivators of this science imagined that they might neg¬ 
lect the terms involving the squares and cubes of these quantities. 
‘ Nous pouvons (says Euler in an ineffectual essay to explain the 
irregularities of Jupiter and Saturn) hardiment negliger les termes 
qui rcnfernicnt le quarre et les plus hautes puissances de 1’ec- 
centricite. They are the very terms, however, as we shall soon 
see, that require, in the theory of Jupiter and Saturn, particular 
consideration/ • * 

How inconclusive this reasoning of Euler must be, will easily 
appear, if we consider the other quantities involved in P. Now 
P has a denominator—(i'n — tw)*. There is no immediate con¬ 
nection between the eccentricities and inclinations and this quan¬ 
tity, it is evident therefore that it may be so small as to counteract 
the smallness of the squares and cubes of the eccentricities, and 
therefore P may be of a magnitude not to be neglected. When 
P has a factor, products of three dimensions of the eccentricities 
and inclinations, then i'=5 and i~'i. We are-therefore to con¬ 
sider the value of (.5;/—2w)% now v! representing the mean motion 
of Saturn and n that of Jupiter, these arc nearly in the proportion 
of 2 to 5, consequently (5»'—2 rif is a very small quantity, which 
on examination will be found to counteract the smallness of e { eV 


ee % , e ' 3 ey x and ey x and make P of a magnitude not to be neg¬ 
lected. 


It seems almost impossible but that this must have early oc¬ 
curred, and the only explanation that can be given why it was not 
sooner attended to, seems to be, that the labour of computation was 
too great to allow of its being undertaken till the non-existence 
of secular equations was satisfactorily proved. The effect ob¬ 
served 
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served might have been partly from this cause and partly from a 
secular equation. The appearance of the latter, however, was 
occasioned only by the great length of the period in which i rit — int 
becomes'equal to 360°. In one year 5u—Qn does not amount 
to quite 25' and thus the period exceeds 900 years. 

Mr. Woodhouse has computed, with much detail and great per¬ 
spicuity, the principal part of the great inequalities of J upiter de¬ 
pending on the products of three dimensions of the eccentricities. 
This is all that could be expected according to the limits which 
he had prescribed to himself. The parts depending on the pro¬ 
ducts of three dimensions of the eccentricities and inclinations 
jointly, on the square of the pertuibating force, (almost the only 
case with respect to the planets, in which it is necessary to con¬ 
sider it,) and on the products of five dimensions of the eccentricities 
and inclinations, have been given by Laplace. The computation 
of the last, i penible par son excessive longueur,’ was achieved by 
Burckhardt, to whom we owe the best tables of the moon. 

* The solution of the problem of three bodies, it is sometimes stated 
in the sweeping clauses of indolent generalises, comprehends every case 
of lunar and planetary disturbances. IIow delusive such a statement is, 
may be understood from the preceding pages. The methods of solutions 
used in the lunar theory will not apply, without considerable modifica¬ 
tion, to the planetary; which modifications amount in some instances 
to the invention of new methods. Again, the methods which apply to 
some of the planets will not apply to all: if we use the same formula', 
to the same extent, for Jupiter and Saturn, which are sufficient for 
Mars and Jupiter, we shall be sure of being wrong; or rather there 
will be produced results so anomalous as to make Newton s theory ap¬ 
pear inadequate to the explanation of all the planetary phenomena. In 
fact, the natural complication, if we may so express ourselves, of the 
subject is such, that we cannot safely predict what cases are strictly 
similar. Each requires a separate examination, during which new me¬ 
thods are continually suggesting themselves. Analysis has been fur¬ 
nished, with soma ol its excellent formulae, from the difference found 
to exist betwepn the lunar and planetary theories. Although, there¬ 
fore, we have gone through the lunar and planetary theories, we are not 
warranted, by the experience of what has preceded, in supposing that 
the methods there used will strictly apply to the system of Jupiter and 
his satellites, or to that of Saturn and his/ 

This leads Mr. Woodhouse to the consideration of the theory 
of the satellites of Jupiter, which he has comprised in a shoit 
chapter. He has however given what is sufficient to enable us to 
form an adequate notion of the manner in which this subject has 
been treated by Laplace, to whom vve owe the first tables of the 
satellites freed from empirical equations. 

The 21st and 2‘id chapters we consider as the most interesting 

iii 
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in the volume. The former contains the investigation of the pe¬ 
riodical and secular variations of the elements of the orbits consi¬ 
dered as elliptical. Mr. Woodhouse, from his plan, makes no par¬ 
ticular use of the formula? lie deduces with respect to the periodical 
variations, as they may be considered as already comprised in the 
method explained in the eighteenth chapter. Laplace indeed, in the 
eighth chapter of the second book, to which these of Mr. Wood- 
house may be considered as corresponding, deduces gome in¬ 
teresting conclusions relative to these periodical variations; but, 
in other respects, Mr. Woodhouse is here far preferable to La¬ 
place. The difference between these variations as they stand 
in the M6canique C61este, and in Mr. Woodhouse, is remarkable. 
In the former work, the variations of some of the elliptic elements 
are given by help of partial differential coefficients of a function 
(R)of the co-ordinates, taken with respect to the co-ordinates them- 
• selves, and multiplied by functions of those co-ordinates. In that of 
Mr. Woodhouse all the variations are given by partial differential 
co-efficients of the same function (R), but taken with respect to the 
elements themselves, and multiplied by functions of those ele¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Woodhouse has availed himself of the latest improvements 
in this science, Lagrange discovered a method of investigation by 
which all the variations of the elliptic elements so expressed may 
be deduced, and communicated it to the French Ilistitution in 
1808; and we believe, on the same day, M. Laplace made a com¬ 
munication of another method, by which he ha # d arrived at the same 
expressions somewhat more simply. This he has published in a 
supplement to the M&canique Celeste. Mr. Woodhouse appears to 
have been very successful in the composition of these two charters. 
In page 404 he has collected the different formulae which he has de¬ 
duced, and which we strongly recommend to the attention of the 
reader, as well as the formula in page 416, containing the constant 
part of R, on which the secular variations chiefly depend. 

After shewing the numerical values of some of the secular vari¬ 
ations, Mr. Woodhouse refers to the variation of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, and shews its effect in producing the accelera¬ 
tions of the moon’s mean motion. The explanations of the phe¬ 
nomena of the apparent alterations of the moon’s mean motions, 
and of those of Jupiter and Saturn, are entirely due to Laplace, 
and are in themselves sufficient to preserve his well merited fame to 
the latest posterity. The cause of the variation of the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn might easily have been conjectured, but the 
labour and skill required to verify that conjecture were great indeed. 
^On the contrary* to conjecture the cause of the variation of the mo¬ 
tion of the moon required great penetration, but when conjectured 
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was easily verified. The moon’s mean motion, as modified by the 
action of the sun, contains a term depending on the square of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit; consequently a variation of the lat¬ 
ter must occasion an alteration jn the former. The eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit therefore being subject to a secular variation, the 
moon’s mean .motion must be subject to one. But when we consi¬ 
der the minuteness of the effect of the eccentricity itself in modify¬ 
ing the mean motion of the moon, it would seem, at first, very un¬ 
likely that a trifling variation of it could produce any sensible effect. 
The effect of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit on the mean motion 
of the moon, we believe, does not much exceed the four hundred 
thousandth part of the whole motion. How small then must be the 
effect of the minute changes that this eccentricity undergoes! 

After computing the effect on the moon’s mean motion, and 
shewing its conformity to observation, Mr. Woodhouse remarks— 

• 

* There is in this explanation of the phenomenon of the moon’s accele¬ 
ration a strong proof of the truth of the law of gravity; and the proof is 
of the refined kind : for the perturbations of the planets are not com¬ 
municated immediately to the moon, but transmitted by means of the 
earth. The acceleration is, as it has been called, a reflected effect. The 
reflected effect, we may also further remark, is greater than the direct: 
in 2000 years the diminution of the eccentricity would not exceed 
3' T: whereas in the same period the moon's mean motion would be 
increased nearly by 1° 1l'. 


Laplace having discovered the source of the apparent accelera¬ 
tion in the mean motion of the moon, immediately saw that secular 
equations of the perigee and nodes also existed; and these have 
been confirmed by a comparison of the ancient and modern obser- 
vatimis. Perhaps the commencement of chapter 21 might be a 
little simplified by considering the matter somewhat as follows. 
Supposing the planet moving in the ecliptic, the equations of the 
co-ordinates r ^dist.) and v (the longitude) are 

. rd l v + 2 dr dv + -. ~ dt 2 = 0 

r dv 


d'r— rdv 1 + -f ~ J dt % = 0 

where dR is introduced by the disturbing force. When the dis¬ 
turbing force is absent, these equations are integrated by multiply¬ 
ing the first by^ and the second by and adding the results, 


from which a complete differential is obtained, so that in the pre¬ 
sent case we have 

rW + tfr* p . /* . r ( 1 dR . , d R\ 

. 7 + 2 -a + /Kfo +dr rfrH # 

where a is the semi-axis major of the ellipse, when the disturbing 

force 
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force does not act. Now it is evident, if the part of this equation 
under the sign/be equal to the differential of the remainder of the 
first part, taken supposing a variable, we shall have 

"^2 dt^ “ ^ + 2 “=^ ]n which a is variable as well v and r. And 


to determine da we have —~ +^dr=d R, as R is a 

2a l dr 

function of r and v. • Hence da= — ~ . 

This is the celebrated formula by which it is proved that, regard¬ 
ing only the first power of the disturbing force, the greater axes of 
the orbits of the planets are subject to no secular variations, d R 
contains only periodical terms. The invariability of the greater axes 
of the planetary orbits is one of the most interesting results tliat 
ha9 been obtained in this science. As far as regards the first power 
of the disturbing force the proof is sufficiently easy. When we con¬ 
sider the second power, the process becomes very difficult, but it 
has been executed with great ability by M. Poisson.* Who will 
prove it generally ? 

That the eccentricities of the orbits are also only subject to va¬ 
riations included within narrow limits, is another conclusion that 
has been deduced. This is conceived to follow from an equation 
first discovered, we believe, by Laplace. This equation, given by 

Mr. W oodhouse, p. 4fi0, is m da e + m s/ a e z -f- mW d' e" z -f 
&c.= K, in which K is a constant quantity, and very small on ac¬ 
count of the magnitude of e, e , e ", &c., and it is thence inferred 
that all the values of e, e, &c. must always continue very small. But 
it is obvious that such reasoning cannot apply if one of the bodies, 
m , be much smaller than another m" f because it may require a 
great change in e to compensate for a small change in e ". This 
escaped the notice of several writers on physical astronomy. 
Lagrange first appears to have remarked it, and it has been recently 
noticed by Mr. Bowditch, in the fourth volume o£ the American 
Transactions. 

Lagrange states the objection very clearly : 

1 II suitde lit quesi les excentricitcs des orbites.qui appartiennent it 
des masses trta grandes sont une fois triis-petites, elles le seront tou- 
jours, ce qui est le cas de Jupiter et Saturne; mais celles qui ap- 
partiennent it des masses fort petites pourront croitre jusqu’a 1’unite et 
au-delit, et on ne pourra determiner leurs u*ritables limites que* par l’in- 
tegration des equations differentielles, comine on le verra ci-npres.*— 
Mcc. Analytique , tom. ii. p. 147.f 

_ . - ____.__ _k_ 

* Journal dc I’Kcole Polytecli. tom. viil. 

f This gieut man onl} lived to complete a few more pages of his vtloablo work. 
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If the solution of the problem of the three bodies be not yet 
complete in all its parts, if we cannot by approximations shew the 
places of the bodies of our system during an indefinite period, we 
can do that which, if it be well considered, must place this science 
among the first that do honour to jhe industry and ingenuity of 
man—we can calculate the motions and predict with unerring cer¬ 
tainty the relative positions of these vast bodies for thousands of 
years to come—by applying the laws of matter and motion to the 
result of modern observation. These laws we collect from a few 
simple phenomena principally terrestrial. With respect to the 
astronomical tables as belonging to the present age, nothing 
can be conceived more accurate than the results deduced from 
the most intricate calculations:—even the tables of the new 
planets have already arrived at a great degree of exactness. 
We may instance those for the planet Vesta. The perturba¬ 
tions of this planet by Jupiter, Saturn and Mars have been com¬ 
puted by M. Daussy: the perturbations by the earth are too small 
to require notice. Those by Mars only become sensible from 
the relation of the mean distances of Mars and Vesta; as the 
relation of the distances of Jupiter and Saturn produced the great 
equations of these planets. The results of the great labour of M. 
Daussy were published in 1814. Thirty different equations or 
corrections arising from the perturbations are required for deducing 
the longitude of the planet, some of them amounting to several 
minutes; yet such is their exactness, that in May, 1818, as we 
happen to know, t the computed differed from the observed place 
by less than one minute. 

It is unnecessary to add any thing further to shew the estimation 
in which we hold Mr. Wood house’s work. We hope that the stu¬ 
dent will not be deterred from entering on it by a notion that the 
books which he has been accustomed to read, at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, are not sufficient to enable him to become, readily, master 
of its contents*; and that those who have not had the advantage of 
an university education will not suppose for a moment that the ele¬ 
mentary treatises on mechanics, and fluxions, in English, are not 
fully competent to assist them in understanding this volume. 

To the university student we would certainly recommend that he 
should defer the study of Mr. Woodhouse’s book till he has made 
himself acquainted with the * Principia* of Newton; if this be 
too much, he may, if he please, enter on it after he has mastered 
the doctrine of motion as given in Wood’s Principles of Me¬ 
chanics, and with whatever knowledge of fluxions he may have 
obtained from Vince’s or Deal try’s treatises. He may, perhaps, 
suppose that it is required he should know the method o f partial 
differences and the calculus of variations . We intreat him not to 

be 
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be frightened at mere sounds. Let him examine for himself. He 
will find that in the application of these branches of mathematics 
in Mr. Woodhouse’s book, he will have little more to do. than to 
understand a simple notation. With regard to the calqulus of 
variations, he will easily comprehend that if V be a function of 
a, b, e, x, y, z, dx, dy, &c., and that any circumstances should 
make it necessary to find the fluxions of V arising from a and y 
having varied, it is convenient, in order to distinguish the new from 
the former fluxions, to denote them by 8a, 8y; and if, in conse¬ 
quence of the variations of these quantities, e, x, and dx should 
also have changed, that their new differentials are to be expressed by 
8e, Sr, 8 dx. The rules of the fluxional calculus obtain in finding 
the fluxions of V; also 8dx=d8x, which is easily proved. This con¬ 
tains almost all of the calculus of variations that is applied to 
physical astronomy. 

The notation of partial differences, all that is used by Mr. 
Woodhouse, is so easy that it almost explains itself. He refers, 
(but the reference is almost unnecessary,) for the explanation of the 
term ‘ partial differential co-efficient/ to his principles of Ana¬ 
lytical Calculation, published in 1803. The integration of equations 
to partial differences is indeed a difficult subject; but the knowledge 
of this is scarcely required even for reading the Mecanique Celeste. 
The integration of only two or three (we believe) equations of par¬ 
tial differences occur in that work; from none of which the student 
will find any difficulty in his progress. 

In giving this volume to the public, Mr. Woodhouse has preferred 
a new claim, we think, and that no small one, to the gratitude of 
his country. We owe him much for his foTmer works, and we trust 
that the estimation in which the present must be held will insure 
the production of another volume on those subjects which he has 
led us to hope will ‘ furnish matter for further speculations/ 


Art. VII .—Eastern Sketches, in Verse . By Henry Gaily Knight, 
Esq. Second Edition. 1819. London, pp. 207. 
1\TR. Gaily Knight is a traveller as well as a.poet; and seeking 
to combine utility with pleasure, he has employed his poetry 
as a vehicle for imparting to his readers whatever is most striking 
in the customs and manners of the countries which he has visited. 
His ‘ stories,’ he says, i are not merely fables; they are intended 
to be portraits faithfully representing the features of the respec¬ 
tive countries in which the scene of each is laid/ 

This plan, though perhaps attended with an increase of diffi¬ 
culty to the writer, is productive, we think, of considerable advan¬ 
tage to the reader. The*accuracy of an observant traveller, and 
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the ardent imagination of the bard, are qualities of so distinct a 
nature, that, in general, the absence of the one is almost a 
proof that the other will not be found wanting. The reader, there¬ 
fore, who is disappointed in the poetry, may throw himself boldly 
on the instruction which it is intended to convey; and with a fair 
chance of being entertained as well as informed, he, or his au¬ 
thor, must be singularly unfortunate if neither should take effect 
in the course of their acquaintance. 

Mr. Knight appears to us to have attained considerable success 
iu both departments. The general tone of his poetry, and more 
especially the succinct and picturesque notices collected in the 
preface, (w hich is drawn up with singular neatness and elegance,) 
bear testimony to his merits as an observer of national manners; 
and, if we are not mistaken, he performed his travels at an age 
when discrimination and judgment could have derived but little 
assistance from experience. His Muse also, though not of that 
daring description which penetrates to the sources of our feelings, 
and rouses and hurries along our imagination at the verv moment 
when most repudiated by our taste, has many attractions of the 
milder and more amiable kind. Her song gives no indications of a 
spirit disturbed by moody passions, or scarred and scathed by 
painful recollections, which take their gloomy tinge rather from 
conscience, than from misfortune. When she deals with vice or 
suffering, w ith the wicked or the unhappy, the distressing images 
naturally raised by such pictures are pleasingly softened by the 
glimpse s of a gentle and benevolent turn of mind, which, like the 
moon-hCams in Abdallagh’s bower, (p. 3.) continually steal 
thiough the darker colouring, and produce an agreeable effect of 
contrast. 

The countries in which Mr. Knight has, respectively, laid the 
scenes of his ‘ manners-painting’ fables, are Syria, Greece and 
Arabia, all of which, as he justly remarks, are abundantly stored 
with object* that speak to the imagination, and arc calculated to 
make up by their poetical fertility for that inherent liberty which 
the Muse, iu confining herself to certain localities, has for a season 
voluntarily surrendered. 1 The Muse,’ says our author, ‘ is, per¬ 
haps, never so much at her ease as when she sports in the regions 
of pure fancy; but in touching upon the countries of the east, truth 
and poetry may still be united.’ There is indeed a strength of 
genius capable of extracting honey from every weed—a power, of 
which the potent distillations effected by Mr. Crabbe’s minute and 
searching pen may be adduced as lively examples. But it is true, 
at the same time, that there is a line of beauty for the imagination 
no less than for the eye, and that class of common undistinguisli- 
pble objects, which lie confounded in tne same plane, and do not 
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stand fl^rard, as it were, to the senses, are'no less unaccommo¬ 
dating in poetry than the straight, the formal, and the angular in 
painting or sculpture. The bard who * sits and thinks with his 
Muse* on the banks^ of a Dutch canal must import his whole 
stock of imagery, and conceal the native poverty of the spot 
with exotic foliage; but to name Syria or Greece is to awaken 
the choicest and most agreeable ideas that nature, whether living 
or inanimate, is capable of suggesting. 

The opening of ‘ Ilderim,’ the first tale in the series, affords 
a favourable specimen of Mr. Knight’s poetical powers. He is 
describing the luxurious garden of Abdallagh, a Syrian chief, re¬ 
siding at Balbcc, the scene of his guilty, and as yet triumphant 
usurpation. 

- 1 There eastern art display M 

All that enchants beneath the burning sky; 

All that belongs to coolness or to shade ; 

Clay, brilliant hues, or such as soothe the eye 
Dazzled with light; rich odours that supply 
The balmy spoil which wandering zephyrs bear; 

Sounds that refresh with cooling melody: 

Yet, matchless Nature, in that scene so fair, 

Thine were the choicest gifts, though Art combin’d them there. 

* 1’he branching walnttt, prodigal of green. 

The feather’d palm, the cypress dark and old, • 

Tower’d there on high ; with myrtle woods between 
Or bowers of citron, that at once unfold 
Their flowers of silver, and their fruits # of gold; 

Aloft its giant leaf banana spread, 

Waving in air, like Mecca’s flag unroll’d, 

Or purple clusters woo’d from overhead, 

Or yellow^ cassia bloom’d, and spicy fragrance shed.’ 

We have not room (nor indeed is it necessary) to give the de¬ 
tails of the story, in which there is not much of novelty; but we 
will present our readers with another extract from it of consider¬ 
able force and beauty. We have marked one or two careless ex¬ 
pressions which might easily have been avoided. The passage 
ip towards the close of the poem, where the ladies of Abdallagh’s 
seraglio, on the point of being murdered in pursuance of a precau¬ 
tionary order given by the tyrant to his Moorish slaves before the 
engagement in which he lost his life, are unexpectedly rescued by 
the hero (Ilderim) and his followers, who suddenly burst into the 
Harem by a secret way. 

‘ Their chieftain held the torch ; long aisles of gloom, 
Cautious, yet swift, they pierced ; where reign’d around 
The silence and the chilnm ol the tomb— 

The cavern ends—but spiral steps they found, 
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That, flank'd by massive walls, ascending wound: 

“ Are ye prepared ?"■— 44 The destin'd scene is near." 

Nor long ere, from above, a distant sound 
Confirm'd his words—with shrinking hearts they hear 
Faint cries of distant woe, and shrieks of female fear. 

‘ “ On,—or too late,”—from hapless Azza's bower 
Arose the piercing clamour of distress— 

Assembled there, but in no festive hour, 

Throng'd all the harem’s pride and loveliness— 

Victims forewarn’d, that round their mistress press : 

Calm in despair the sister maids were seen, 

Doom’d like the others, but bewilder'd less — 

In prayer they knelt—with pale but constant mien, 

• Majestic in their woe, and in their fears serene. 

4 The doors are burst —the dark assassin train, 

Who scarcely gave the promis’d time for prayer, 

Advanced to strike !—An instant—and in vain 
The near assistance that the victors bear. 

Round the first victim’s wildly-streaming hair 
That savage hand its dusky grasp has twin’d: 

The lifted steel—oh ! moment of despair— 

When, bursting through the yawning wall behind. 

Rush'd in with furious shout, the aid by heav'n assign’d. 

4 Amazement, panic, stay'd the lifted steel; 

ShoVt time had those to work their lord's command, 

Who now themselves the stroke of carnage feel, 

Subdued, or ere they fought—the saviour band 
Let loose the furies of each armed hand, 

Hew’d those who fled, and slaughter'd those who stood. 
Remorseless raged the just, unsparing brand— 

Death had his feast—but tasted other food 
Than stern Abdallagh meant, and drank of other blood/ 

The name of Ali, the celebrated Pasha of Albania, introduced 
into the Grecian poem entitled 4 Phrosyne,' at once announces 
it to be founded on fact, and gives it a particular claim to our 
interest at a period when the crimes and intrigues of that ambi¬ 
tious chieftain 4 less than a king, yet greater,' have come under 
public notice. 

The story of the unfortunate Phrosyne,—whose name, be it 
remarked en passant , is not to be pronounced as if it were a frac¬ 
tion of the good old Greek appellation Euphrosyne, but with its 
penultima long,—may be told in few words. 

4 Thron’d on a height above th' Albanian lands, 

The Grecian city, Callirete stands:— 

Parent of hardy sons! who long withstood 
The rushing progress of the Othm&n flood; 


And 
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And still protected by their rocks, retain 
Blessings unknown to Grecians of the plain/—p. 72. 

In this mountain-city, of apparent, though, as it proved in the 
sequel, of unreal security, nourished, in the virgin freshness of 
youth and innocence and beauty, the heroine of the tale. Demo, 
her betrothed lover, prepares, according to the annual custom of 
the Calliretians, for a distant voyage, which is to last through the 
summer; and on the eve of his departure, while Phrosyne, also 
according to custom, is engaged ‘ with the maidens that be her 
fellows’ in a dance meant to give a semblance of festivity to what 
is in fact a* melancholy moment, the Pasha suddenly makes his 
appearance at the head of an army which he is leading home on 
the close of a bloody and successful expedition. He is thus de¬ 
scribed : 

* Ali with gracious mien, and specious art, 

That feign’d a virtue foreign to the heart, 

Smil’d on the crowd—for well he knew to win 
With angel looks, and hide the fiend within.— 

His snowy beard beneath his bosom fell, • 

And prov’d the years his port dissembled well; 

His eye shed mercy—and his tranquil air 
Diffus’d around the peace he seem’d to share. 

But all was false—for all conceal’d within 
A heart by passion torn, and clogg’d with sin,— • 

Relentless cruelty, and fitful rage, 

And savage lust amidst the frost of age.'—p. 85. 

The Pasha courteously commands the dance, which had been 
broken off on his approach, to be resumed, and Phrosyne, some¬ 
what, perhaps, too willingly for a young lady in her delicate 
situation, takes part in it with the success that might be expected. 

4 A wild rebellion throbs in Ali’s breast, 

With pain conceal’d, and by no curb represt: 

Love is not his—to so accurst a flame * 

Twere impious e’er to give so fair a name; 

His the fierce rush of passion’s lawless tide: 

With such a love the tyger woos his bride/—p. 91. 

The 4 Lord of Albania’ is not a man to fall in love to no pur¬ 
pose. He inquires with an air of careless indifference into Phro- 
syne’s circumstances, treasures the reply, as matter for a future 
plot, in his memory, expresses a warm and benevolent interest in 
the happiness of the young bride, and leaves the assembly much 
moved, and marvelling at so unwonted a display of kind and ge¬ 
nerous feelings. 

Demo now sets out on his voyage, and Phrosyne is left to 
while away the hours in doubtful surmises and tender'anticipations 

till 
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till his return; and the town, bereft for a time of nearly all its 
male population, assumes a most dismal appearance. Time, how¬ 
ever, runs on, and the season of hope is rapidly advancing, when 
early one morning Phrosyne and her mother are alarmed by a 
violent knocking at the gate. It turns out to be a band of Alba¬ 
nians with a message from the Pasha, the purport of which is to 
demand Phrosyne for the tyrant’s harem. The consternation 
within may be easily conceived. The frantic parent pours forth 
iu vain all the passionate eloquence of grief for the protection of 
her ill-starred daughter. Even gold ceases to be a temptation 
when offered on the side of virtue. 

1 Speed thee to Ali! tell him all we own, 

• The fruit of years, shall fall before his throne. 

Return'd, Phrosyne’s sire shall haste to pour 
Mis gain at Ali’s feet—a golden store. 

This town, (for well 1 know, to sa\e the maid, 

All Callircte's race will lend their aid) 

This town its little wealth shall freely drain, 

And bring a ransom kings might not disdain, 

All shall be his—such gifts have oft inclin’d 
OurTuikish Lords to ponder and be kind: 

Oh! tell him this—and haply will he spare 
An only child, and earn a mother’s prayer.’—p. 110. 

The grant of a single liour^ and only a single hour, is at length 
extorted fr6m the brutal soldiery, for the silent mingling of hearts 
and tears preparatory to the most cruel of separations. This 
is almost exhausted, and the Albanians are clamorous for their 
prey, when despair suggests the only remaining way of escape: 
the trembling and broken-hearted maid herself prefers death from 
the hands of her surrounding companions and kindred, to the love 
of Ali, and the debasing pleasures of his harem. Tlii$ dreadful 
sacrifice being completed with more than Spartan determination, 
the soldiers are informed that the damsel is on the poiut of joining 
them; the floors are thrown open; the lifeless body, concealed 
beneath a veil, is borne forward slowly in procession; — 

---« nor tcar nor s jgii 

Disturb'd the still and stern solemnity; . 

The pride of conquest there with grief unites, 

And blends a triumph with funereal lites; 

Severe each look, and fortified each face— 

Mourners,—but mourners of a Spartan race P 

The pale but lovely burthen is finally deposited at the feet 
of Ali’s banditti—the veil is withdrawn, and Helen, the fond and 
faithful friend of poor Phrosyne, closes the poem with these bitter 
words; 


‘ Now, 
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-‘ Now, servants of a tyrants word, 

Now bear Phrosyne to Albania's lord; 

And tell Albania's lord, that thus alone 
The Calliretian maids approach his throne !' 

‘ Alaslitar,’ the Arabian tale, stands next in succession, and 
favourably as we feel towards its precursors, we are disposed to 
give it a decided preference over them, both in point of plan and 
of composition. The story turns on the passion of revenge, the 
indulgence of which is not, as in modem European cases, the 
result of a strong and malignant hatred working in a sullen 
bosom, and ever haunted by a consciousness of guilt, but springs 
from a generous, though passionate and savage determination to 
discharge what is deemed a sacred duty at every personal risk, 
and accompanied with a morbid and self-accusing impatience of 
every thing which delays the moment of execution. In the notes 
to this poem, Mr. Knight relates a curious instance of the sense 
which the Arabs entertain of their duties on this head. ‘ During 
our journey in the desert (he says) we were one day waiting under 
the shade of a rock, till the remainder of our party came up. 
W hen they arrived, we observed emotio# and disorder in their 
countenances. We inquired the cause, and, after some hesitation, 
the Arabs expressed a hope that we should not think the worse of 
them for not having killed a servant of ours, who, it appeared, had 
given one of them a blow. The Arab, whom he had struck, had 
been riding behind him ou the same camel, and amtising himself 
with causing it to play tricks, to the discomfort of the European.’ 

Upon the principal personage, whose name gives a title to the 
poem, devolves, according to Arab practice, the bloody office of 
‘doing to death* Mohareb, the chief of a neighbouring tribe, who 
some time before had slain Alashtar’s brother. The scene is en¬ 


tirely confined to the desert, and the fond partiality wdth which the 
houseless Arab clings to his sandy and sultry home is happily de¬ 
scribed in the following lines, which, though in* fact little more 
than an expansion of the same beautiful idea in Gordsmith’s Tra¬ 
veller, as applied to the ‘ Swiss,’ derive from their Arab dress a 
pleasing air of freshness and originality. 


‘ Children of Ishmael! a rugged home 
By fate is yours; but let the favour’d race, 

Through fertile meads and water’d groves who roam, 
Or flowery paths in groves of verdure trace, 

Declare if happiness depends on place. 

Can crystal rills or waving woods supply 
Sweet solace tu the wretched, or the base? 

Alas! bright scenes are lost on sorrow’s eye, 
farcies* of verdant shades, and streams that murmur by. 


As 
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As bounteously the dews of bliss descend 
On the lone Desert as on Tempers vale; 

True joys are of the soul—on mind depend, 

Nor influence own of scene or veering gale. 

The sons of Greece tell sorrow's bitter tale 
Beside the rill, beneath the spreading tree; 

In citron groves the Grecian maids bewail; 

While speeds o’er sands the Arab blest and free, 

And loves his native home—the home of Liberty/ 

Alashtar is described in some stanzas of considerable strength 
and harmony; but we are better pleased with Zora, the hero's sis¬ 
ter, a most amiable character, who is judiciously introduced to 
supply the place of an enamoured heroine, which modern practice 
has rendered almost indispensable in all tales, whether prose or 
verse, English or Arabian: 

4 She, like Alashtar, mourn’d a brother slain, 

But Zora bade her sorrows seem to sleep; 

And, bent alone to sooth Alashtar’s pain, 

Smil’d in his presence, and withdrew to weep; 

And, when sh§saw the cloud of passion sweep 
Dark o’er his changeful brow, when rankling hate 
Drove to his heart the goading arrow deep, 

Fix’d at his side would Zora fondly wait, 

And press his burning cheek, and bid the storm abate ! 

Or when, in milder sorrow’s thoughtful gloom, 

Alashtar sate, absorb'd in waking dream; 

Then Zora,'bending o’er her Arab loom. 

Or spreading fruits to catch the sunny beam. 

Alone on maiden’s task intent would seem; 

The while her eye would dart its cheerful ray; 

Her voice would fall like ear-refreshing stream; 

Artful, but innocent, her looks that play, 

And frum himself at length the mourner steal away/—p. l60. 

The chance arrival of the wounded Mohareb ia Alashtar's tent, 
—an incident which may be considered as far from improbable 
among the wandering tribes of the desert,—affords a good op-, 
portunity of displaying the characteristic virtues of the Arab. It 
will of course be anticipated that so deadly a feud, as that be¬ 
tween Alashtar and Mohareb, cannot be extinguished but by a 
mortal meeting between the rival chiefs. They meet, in fact, 
towards the close of the third canto, in single combat, and fight 
with a proper degree of wrath and obstinacy. We ought, perhaps, 
to call Mr. Knight to account for the somewhat equivocal circum¬ 
stance of his combatants being lost for a time in the dust raised 
by their own struggle; but such js our gratitude to him for having 
dispersed the cloud previous to the catastrophe, and refrained 

from 
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from dissolving his hero in aqua-fortis, or stowing him away in 
a quicksand, that we are inclined to allow all due consideration to 
(what our great lexicographer calls) the 1 sabulous nature’ of the 
scene. 

But while we deal thus gently with our author in one par¬ 
ticular point* and confer upon him that portion of commendation 
which we think he has fairly merited, we must not conceal our 
observation of some defects, to which we attach the more im¬ 
portance as they tend to affect the general tone of his composition, 
and may, perhaps, be less willingly tolerated, as they appear 
most capable of correction in that modest unassuming style of 
poetry which he has chosen to adopt. We think, for instance, 
that Mr. Knight is sometimes too easily contented with the first 
expression that comes to hand; as well as too prone to take up 
metaphorical f&ms of speech, which though hacknied and worn 
down by frequent use, are, originally, of too strong a cast to admit 
of being employed on light occasions. The Muse would be too 
much indulged, if, with a free range over the whole region of me¬ 
taphors, she were not compelled, as the condition of that liberty, 
to employ them with the most scrupulous propriety. 

Mr. Knight must also pardon us if we suspect him of giving 
way occasionally to a little secret weakness in favour of pretti¬ 
nesses, such as 1 in the east display'd , shone warning * blushes '— 

4 kind as morning's tear ,'—to say nothing of a 1 dread illumina¬ 
tion to be mistaken, by inattentive observers, for 4 an extension of 
the starry sphere .' The frequent inversion of the verb and sub¬ 
stantive may be traced, we suspect, to the same cause. 

We could wish that Mr. Knight had been as attentive in markv 
ing the shades of difference between individuals of the same 
moral class, as he has been careful to seize the less delicate dis¬ 
tinctions of national peculiarity. Abdallagh and Ilderim, Azza and 
Elmyra, Mohareb and Alashtar, when considered.with respect to 
each other, have, in our opinion, too many qualities in common 
to allow of standing out respectively with that degree of boldness 
Avhich is necessary for the arresting and enchaining of the atten¬ 
tion. It may be objected that in less refined stages of society, al¬ 
though the simple passions and dispositions may be more strongly 
pronounced, and the difference, for example, between the brave 
and the timid, the impetuous and the gentle, more striking, yet 
nicer varieties of character calculated to distinguish different indi¬ 
viduals of the same general class are hardly to be found. In fact, 
wherever the modes of life are simple, and the prevailing ideas 
less intricate, the human character is at one and the same 
time both less controuled and less modified, and consequently, 
more prominent in its grand divisions, and less various in the 

smaller 
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smaller ones. Our author is welcome to the full advantage of this 
metaphysical defence; but we shall nevertheless continue to re¬ 
gret the want observable in several parts of his volume, of that 
particular sort of sustained discrimination, which we have just 
pointed out, as we are convinced that it involves one of the prin¬ 
cipal means of exciting pathetic feelings, and attaching interest to 
fictitious circumstances. 

<• 

Art. VIII.— Political Essays , with Sketches of Public Charac¬ 
ters. By William Hazlitt. London. 8vo. pp. 

HPHIS writer ‘ cloys with a sameness.* He might have owned of, 

. nearly, all his volume what he owns of one leaf; that * it is 
strange, but not new; and that he has said it all before.*—It is sel¬ 
dom, however, that something may not be learned by observing 
the insects of the moral world as well as those of the animal king¬ 
dom, and it is fortunate that they are tempted to exhibit them¬ 
selves. It would be worth any money to our farmers if the turnip 
fly would shew itself before it settled on the plant; or to the in¬ 
habitants of either India, if the white ants would make their at¬ 
tacks without covered ways. Happily our author has no relation 
to either of those families; the sphuix atropos , or death's head 
hawk-moth, a less powerful creature, bears some resemblance to 
him. Its favourite object is, always, the plunder of a hive, and 
its sole safeguards in accomplishing its purpose are its startling 
appearance and disagreeable noise. This process of attack is evi¬ 
dently imitated in tne alarming account which the author gives of 
the properties of the genus to which it is his boast to belong. 

1 To be a true Jacobin a man must be a good hater; but this is the 
most difficult and the least amiable of ail the virtues; the most trying 
and the most thankless of all tasks. The love of liberty consists in the 
hatred of tyrants. The true Jacobin hates the enemies of liberty as they 
hate liberty, with all his strength and with all his might, and with all 
his heart and.with all his soul. His memory \4 as long and his will as 
strong as theirs, though his hands are shorter; he never forgets or for¬ 
gives an injury done to the people, for tyrants never forget or forgive 
one done to themselves. There is no love lost between them. He does 
not leave them tjie sole benefit of their old motto, odia in longumjacicns 
qua reconderet auctaque promeret. He makes neither peace nor truce 
with them. His hatred of wrong only ceases with the wrong. The sense 
of it, and the barefaced assumption of the right to inflict jt, deprives 
him of bis rest. It stagnates in his blood—it loads his heart with aspics 
tongues deadly to venal pens. It settles on his brain—it puts him be¬ 
side himself.*—p. l6’7. 

This display seems to us to be sufficiently hideous to drive 
from him even the kindred swarms that, like himself, are on the 

wing 
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wing for mischief. If indeed there was any bond of union amongst 
these bad things they would threaten us with serious calamities; 
but a wise providence limits them to paltry mischief, by introduc¬ 
ing amongst them a confusion of evil purposes. This is felt, and 
bitterly felt, by Mr. Hazlitt. Franklin said that he met persons in 
the world whom he conceived to be already placed in a state of 
damnation.* Dante mingled with the infernal crew the spirits of 
some whose bodies still walked the earth; and there is a convulsive 
agony in the view which this writer takes of the peaceful security 
of those whom he would pull down, and of the dissolute aban¬ 
donment of those from whom alone he can hope for alliance, 
which might induce a belief that the fiction of the poet, and the 
fancy of the philosopher have some foundation in reality.+ 

We believe that since we last noticed Mr. Hazlitt, he has ma¬ 
nifested great wrath against us; and, as we are not conscious of 
any growing desire to conceal the unqualified detestation which 
we have always entertained, and which we still entertain, for the 
spirit which pervades his volumes, it is probable that the quick¬ 
silver of his feelings will stirtid as much above temperate after he 
shall have read these pages, as before. How this may be we are 
not ver/solicitous to know: we mention his indignation for the pur¬ 
pose only of pointing out, with more effect, the ludicrous egotism 
which has driven this forlorn drudge of the Examiner jrtto a belief 
that it is his prerogative to abuse whom he will, and the privilege 
of all the world to submit in silence: he lays claim to an autocracy 
of malediction. His delusion upon this point is the nearest ap¬ 
proach which we have observed, amongst persons who go at 
large, to the straw crowns and sceptres of Moorfields. There are 
few characters in England of distinguished eminence whom he 
has not slandered; and yet he is thrown into a transport of fury 
if he is told that he is wrong; if he is reasoned with, laughed a,t, 
or reminded of what he is doing and of what he is. ,We are unable 
to account for this hallucination in any ‘other way than by sup¬ 
posing that Mr. Hunt, who revived the Institution of King Ar¬ 
thur’s Round Table, and who seems, at length, to have fought 
his way to the undisturbed possession of the Throne of Cockney, 
has erected the ward of liillinsgate into a sort of county pala¬ 
tine, for this his 1 chivalrous’ squire; and that the ceremony of in¬ 
vestiture has turned the new dignitary’s brains. Some instances 
of the freaks to which w>e have alluded will be found in our re¬ 
view of the Round Table.J 

We thought, at one time, of forming a complete list of those 


f Page xx. and xxx. note. 
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whom Mr. Hazlitt has traduced; but we soon found that an illus¬ 
tration of it would exceed the limits which we must assign to 
these remarks. The following names occur to us at once: Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, the Marquis Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Ginning, and all other minis¬ 
ters of course; Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Paley, Mr. Malthus, Mr. 
Wordsworth, Mr. Southey, Mr. Coleridge. That we may not be 
accused of doing him any injustice, we must add the list of those 
on whom he bestows his admiration. It will not take up much 
room, and comprizes, we believe, only Buonaparte , 1 the very god/ 
Mr. Hazlitt sa>s , 1 of his idolatry/ Murat, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. John 
Hunt, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and one other.whom we should wish to 
se‘e in more respectable company. For the general complexion of 
this man's slander we must refer again to our review of the Hound 
Table; but we will here add a few instances to those before ad¬ 
duced. The subject of the first extract is the kind-hearted and 
venerable Paley; for Mr. Hazlitt, as we know, wars with the 
dead.—Listen !— 

* This same shuffling divine is the same Dr. Paley who afterwards 
employed the whole of his life, and the whole of his moderate second¬ 
hand abilities in tampering with religion, morality, and politics—in 
trimming between his convenience and his conscience—in crawling be¬ 
tween heaven and earth and trying to cajole both/—p. 2<)8. 

The subject of the second is He, who was the first to con¬ 
found the armies of Buonaparte;—who rid Spain and Portugal 
of their devouring«enemies;—who led the English forces across the 
Pyrenees;—who marched them in triumph into Paris;—who fet¬ 
tered the Tyrant;—who saved the world at Waterloo.—Listen 
again! 

‘ We are glad the Duke is not an Englishman. Let no country go 
about to enslave another with impunity: for out of the very dregs of 
rottenness and debasement will arise a low creeping fog of servility—a 
stench of corruption to choak the life of liberty wherever it comes— a 
race of fortune hunting, dastard, busy, hungry, heartless slaves and 
blood suckers, eager to fawn upon power and trample upon weakness, 
with no other pretensions than want of principle, and a hatred of those 
who possess what'they want. Ireland has given us Castlereagli, Wel¬ 
lington, Burke :—is she not even with us ? Ireland, last of the nations, 
repose in peace upon thy green western wave. Thou and the world 
are quits/—p. 182. 

When Mr. Hazlitt can no longer find individuals on whom he 
may lavish the language of his palatinate, he bespatters parties 
and professions. 

4 A Tory is not a man, but a beast. He is styed in his prejudices— 
he wallows in the mire of his senses—he cannot get beyond the trough 
of his sordid appetites, whether it is of gold or wood. Truth and false¬ 
hood 
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hood are to him something to buy and sell: principle and conscience 
something to eat and drink. He tramples on the plea of humanity, and 
lives like a caterpillar on thetlecay of public good. Beast as he is, he 
knows/ &c.—p. xxvi. 

‘.A Whig is properly what is called a Trimmer—that is, a coward to 
both sides of the question; who dare not be a knave nor an honest 
xan; but is a sort of whiffling, shuffling, cunning, silly, contemptible, 
unmeaning negation of the two/ 4 He stickles for the letter of the con¬ 
stitution with the affectation of a prude, and abandons its principles 
with the effrontery of a prostitute/—p. xxxiii. xxxiv. 

Of the abstract character of a lawyer he says, 

4 His soul is in his fee. His understanding is upon the town/ 4 He 
will not swear to an untruth to get himself hanged, but he will assert 

it roundly by the hour together to hang other persons-if he finds it 

in his retainer/ 

* What a tool in the hands of a minister is a whole profession habitu¬ 
ally callous to the distinctions of right and wrong, but perfectly alive to 
their own interest; with just ingenuity enough to he able to trump up 
some fib or sophistry for or against any measure, and with just understand¬ 
ing enough to see no more of the real nature or consequences of any 
measure than suits their own or their employers convenience/—pp, 
151, 15*2. 

In the midst of these effusions we confess we were surprized, 
notwithstanding our previous experience, at the sight,of the fol¬ 
lowing veracious assertion. 1 IVe do not wish to sdij any thing 
' illiberal of any profession or set of men in the abstract /—p. 153. 
Truth is represented naked. Her antagonist resembles her so 
far, at least, that she too is sometimes barefaced. 

4 Man,’ says Mr. Hazlitt, (and it must be allowed, that he is 
a competent witness as to the taste and propensities of one indi¬ 
vidual of the species ,) 4 is a toad-eating animal/ 

Any of our readers who will bear in mind this charitable defi¬ 
nition, and what the author has in other places said of Burke, 
may, by turning to p. 3() I. of these valuable essays, amuse them¬ 
selves by an instance of that uniformity of thought, which, as 
Butler remarks, 4 we may always expect to meet with in the 
compositions of the same author, when he writes with simplicity 
and in earnest/ They will there find a long and laboured eulogy 
on Burke, in which it is made one of the chief articles of praise, 
that 4 he thought nobly of his fellows/ 

The character of Murat is another instance of the same since¬ 
rity of heart, and clearness of spirit. 4 M unit was senseless enough 
to believe that be, who had been made a kiug by Buonaparte, 
would be cordially received in the list of kings by those who 
were so by divine right : ’and he was base enough to turn against 
his benefactor, his country and the human race : but in himself 
'voi.. xxii. no. xliii. I. he 
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lie appears to have been a gallant, generous, and heroic-minded 
mail/—p. 175. 

That so misty a brain should be disturbed by spectres, is not 
to be wondered at: and there is one which seems to torment our 
author to a degree, that must make his bitterest enemies pity 
him. Poor Tom never saw the foul fiend in so many or such 
fearful shapes. Some of our readers may be learned in demon¬ 
ology, and for their sakes we insert the most striking descrip¬ 
tions given by Mr. Ha/litt, of his Phantom, which he calls 
‘ Legitimacy.’ It is ‘ an ugly spider’—‘ a new Juggernaut’— 

‘ a foul blatant beast, breathing fiaine and blood’—‘ an old lady, 
with a tissue of patches and of paint, and a quantity of wrinkles, 
and of proud flesh ’— 1 an old hypocritical hag—a vile canting, 
mumbling witch;—an old rotten demirep; who towered above 
the conflagration of Moscow', dressed in a robe of flame co¬ 
loured taffeta;’ and who ‘ exenterates’ Mr. Hazlitt ‘of his affec¬ 
tions/—p. 308. We wish the liend joy of her prize.—There is 
something, however, in these w anderings of the author which is 
symptomatic of mania, and rather tragical. It is time to look for 
the farce. At the close of another publication, in which he is 
more than commonly ridiculous, we are favoured with the writer’s 
own opinion of himself, and he therein gravely informs the world 
that the object of his literary labours is the fame ‘of a Pascal, 
a Leibnitz, or a Berkeley!’ and plainly intimates that he ex¬ 
pects to be classed with them after his death. There is some¬ 
thing beyond all fierce or caricature in this angry buffoon’s self- 
satisfied assumption of a seat amongst these three great men, 
whom Religion, Genius, Philosophy and Scieuce raised almost 
above the nature of mortals—and this too, immediately after a 
more striking display than we remember to have seen elsewhere 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s peculiarities. We doubt whether a Dutch sign- 
painter would make his own apotheosis equally ludicrous: even 
if he were to depict himself recumbent at the table of the Gods, 
with trunk host, grasping a tobacco-pipe with one hand, and 
striving to purple lus lips in nectar with the other. 

Having got this slanderer of the human race in an attitude, 
in which it is possible to smile at him, we willingly leave him 
there. He ought to feel obliged to us. Many will think that 
we have, on this and other occasions, wasted more time on . 
him than he deserved. We are ourselves of that opinion : but 
when the Hazlitt first appeared within our province, it struck 
us that it was of a new species ; its activity, disagreeable hum, 
and glittering blackness—but, above all, the value of the objects, 
which it seemed to he its nature to defile, excited our attention. 
We did not know, moreover, but that it might then be only in its 

larva. 
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larvaf Or grub state ; and there was no saying to what extent, if 
it should change to the perfect image , it might increase its num¬ 
bers. We confess, however, that we wanted skill in entomology. 
It is plain that it had reached its perfection when we first noticed 
it; that its powers of mischief hardly extend beyond the making 
of some.dirt and some noise : that it does not belong to our cli¬ 
mate, nor can multiply here; but that its presence is owing to the 
late extraordinary seasons, which have brought us so many new 
plagues. Its minutes were nearly over, and it would have perished 
as the heats declined. Yet, perhaps, it may not be entirely without 
advantage that we have fastened it down upon a sheet of paper 
amongst our other specimens. 


.Art. IX.— Essays on the Institutions, Government, and Manners 
of the States of Ancient Greece. By Henry David Hill, D.D. 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 


f I 'HEY who are conversant with that dark and gloomy period, 
when it was granted, as a peculiar privilege, to the school 
of Osnaburgh* to unite instruction in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages with the studies intended to advance theological know¬ 
ledge, can best appreciate the advantages ol that powerful reaction 
in society, which, after suffering for centuries the e\ifs of com¬ 
plete ignorance and the still gi eater miseries of a partial and 
imperfect knowledge, concluded by making the study of lan¬ 
guages, and more particularly the two just mentioned, the basis 
of all higher education throughout Europe. 

The benefits derived from this system'have been too often dis¬ 
cussed to render it necessary to repeat them here : but, as persons 
interested in the question, we may be permitted to add one not 
alwavs included in the estimate.—The nightingales, which sang 
near the tomb of Orpheus, felt it incumbent on them, according to 
the testimony of Pausanias, to sing with more sweetness and force 
than other birds of the same species ; and a similar sort of feeling 
generally leads men, who-figve grown up with the appalling models 
of perfection of ancient'literature before them, to prefer a prudent 
silence, wheWthey ^cannot elicit from themselves something of 
more thafi. bbmtdq.il excellence. With few authors therefore, 
there exist, ainong^'tms class of men, admirable judges of 
authorship, and severe and eved J Jlstidious readers, from w hose 
minds the fallacies which daizfe or confound the intellects of 
the half-learned roll * likfe winter-drops from eaves of reed.* 
Critical journalists, w'ho have So many webs of ignorance and 
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deception to unravel and expose, may safely leave tbfcn the on* 
derraters of the advantages derived from an acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman writers, to enjoy their own triumph. It was a 
triumph confined for some time, in our own country, to a sect, 
whose tenets in religion are as offensive to the understanding as the 
phraseology in which they are conveyed is repulsive to the taste. 
But the same opinions seem now to be taken up by a different set 
qf men. A political party, which has yet its fortune to make in 
the world, has found out that the youth of this kingdom have been 
villainously corrupted by the erection of grammar schools. Cor- 
dery and Huntiugford have accordingly become to these men 
what the retainers of Lord Stafford, who talked of such abomi¬ 
nations as a verb and a noun, were to Jack Cade: and were they 
possessed of equal authority with that sturdy rebel, <ve believe the 
fiat of condemnation with some of them would be precisely the 
same —Away with him , away with him , he speaks Lathi! 

We turn gladly from persons of this stamp, whom the con¬ 
tempt of the well-informed will always keep in the place to which 
they belong, to those who, grateful for the advantages derived by 
themselves from early initiation in classical knowledge, endeavour 
to make others participators in the same benefit. The piety of 
the Chinese lights up a perpetual lamp in the tombs of tho^e 
whom he recognises as the authors of his existence. The scholar 
feels bound in the same way not to let the shades of night enter 
those sepulchres, where repose 

‘ The dead but scepter'd sov’reigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.' 

The little publication before us has been framed in the spirit of 
■this principle. It contains the substance of some lectures deli¬ 
vered to the professor’s academical pupils, and is the effect of 
more reading than the unpretending manner in which it is com- 
municateil might at first lead to imagine. To young persons who 
are just entering upon the higher classics, and to 9tudious men 
who are desirous of repairing, by their own industry, the accir 
dental defects of an imperfect education, a more useful assistant, 
we think, cannot well be furnished. In the first six essays, the 
author treats of the heroic age, and those institutions which con¬ 
cerned the Greeks generally; in' the subsequent ones he confines 
himself to the manners and customs of those two leading states 
in Greece, which, as intellect or morals, a taste for the arts of 
peace or war, have severally most influence on men’s minds, will 
command a corresponding effect on nations and individuals 
throughout all ages. An Essay on the Government, Manners and 
({eligion of the Persians, a people whom the more brilliant his¬ 
tory of thb Greek* harfbeen suffered to throw too much into ob¬ 
scurity, 
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scufity, very properly concludes the work. The style throughout 
is neat, easy and perspicuous; the text (as we always wish to see 
it in elementary works) is undisturbed by notes; but at the end of 
every Essay is subjoined a list of authorities, confirming the opi¬ 
nion which the author has advanced in it, and affording references 
to works in which the subject of each essay may be still further 
prosecuted. 

We believe we have now said all that is necessary on this pub¬ 
lication ; it aspires to no novelty of communication, and on the 
subject which more particularly induced us to take it up, it ia 
almost entirely defective. The professor will, of course, plead 
the nature of his audience for the omission; and, in truth, a trea¬ 
tise on the state of female society in Greece was a delicate sub¬ 
ject to handle before persons, whose age requires no additional 
ferment, and who might not reason quite so sensibly on the 
state of their minds, as Pantagruel did on the frame of his body* 

* When he saw that the scholars of Thoulouse had a trick of 
burning their regents alive, like hed herrings, he had the prudence 
to decamp instantly; for, said he, I am by nature sufficiently dry, 
and there is no occasion for my being heated any further/ A 
work, however, addressed to general readers, lies under no such 
estriction. Wine and women, says a Spanish proverb, are what 
men chusc to make them ; and both enter too much nrto the daily 
calls of life not to render it a matter of anxiety to collect all the re¬ 
ceipts that can he found for the composition of such important 
articles: we shall therefore contribute our mite to supply what 
we should consider a deficiency in any other than an elementary 
treatise. 

Whoever lias given much attention to the affairs of Greece, and 
more particularly to the affairs of that country which compre¬ 
hended the most important part of it, viz. the Athenian, cannot 
fail, we think, to have been struck by a principle, running very 
strongly through all her relations both natural and acquired, do¬ 
mestic and foreign, and which may be called the principle of 
contrast. It began with that which, in the opinion of the author 
of the Spirit of Laws, almost decided at once the character of a 
nation, viz. the climate, lfequtiful in her springs, when all the 
enchanting* descriptions of her poets were more than realized, the 

summers 

* Sec flie Ewm, fin, rarfo X^t a * n the fEdipus Colonaeua of Sophocles, and the 
beautiful chorus, to iraXu js o\0iot, in (he Medea of Euripides. A diseased 

m ud (and the lessons of the sophists Itad evidently disordered the mind of Euripides) 
whjfch cannot throw itself buck upon a moral beauty within, repairs its flagging powers 
at the altnr of nature; and no worshipper whs. ever more sincere than this poet. The 
golden sun of Greece absolutely bums in his verso, aiul fo live is, with him, more par- 
licularly, * to scc.lhe light, which the fiery chariot of the God of day throws over his 
/arry Touch/ (in UcIcnA, v. 310.) He revels in lua couuiry’s climate, and her magnifi* 

' x. 3 cent 
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summers of Athens, like those of Greece in general, were excessive 
in their heat, her winters rigorous in their cold. The cool breezes 
of the Cephisus were succeeded by the pestiferous blasts of the 
Sciron, or Sirocco; and sudden and awful tempests recalled very 
sensibly the past pleasures of vernal serenity. The Athenian, 
who, in the summer season, exposed himself naked at the public 
games, wore a long mantle of wool in the winter, like his neigh¬ 
bour the Boeotian, who, in a latitude more southern than Naples, 
was obliged to fence out the cold by a dress not very dissimilar 
to that worn by the Laplander and the Samoyede. A difference of 
soil formed the same contrast to the eve, as that of climate to the 
senses. Deep vallies, receiving and transmitting, like mirrors, the 
heat of the sun, and high mountains, some of them covered with 
perpetual snow, formed the general aspect of the continent of 
Greece ; and Attica did not much differ, in this respect, from her 
neighbours: though there were numerous points of contrast 
peculiar to herself. On a space of land, not exceeding two of 
our largest counties, might be seen three distinct races of men, 
forming in* their habits, pursuits, and inclinations, almost as 
great a diversity, as with Athenian ingenuity for its common basis, 
might be found between a Swiss, an Lnglislnnan, and a native of 
Paris: these were the Diacrian, or man of the mountain, the 
Paraliau, native of the sea-shore, and the Pedian, or inhabi¬ 
tant of the plain. The metropolis, which belonged to this va¬ 
ried people, presented varieties as striking as any which the {un¬ 
rounding country afforded; a free population and an enslaved; 
the latter in proportion to the former as twenty to one: a native 
population and an alien the latter to the former as one to three; 
public buildings, most magnificent, and private edifices as despi¬ 
cably mean; temples and statues in profusion, and no supply of 
one of the most necessary conveniencies of common life, water; 
porticos crowded with paintings, and a stream w'hich the citizens 
were obliged daily to wade through for want of a bridge! 
That the citizens of such a metropolis should present no veiy 
consistent appearance was in the very nature of things; and 


cent scenery flouts ever befoie Ins imagination. For l lie nightingale lie lias all the pas¬ 
sionate loudness of Milton, and, like him, lie usflnlly represents its notes as the notes of 
mourning. He lias tinnsplanled into his dramas all the picturesque scenery of 
Greece ; and that amplification of geographical knowledge, which conveys the idea of » 
poetical omnipiescnce, exists in him as it docs in the author of Mnrmioii And the Lady 
of the Lake. A mixture of the sombre and the gay in natural objects runs through 
his choral odes, with the most deliuhtful variety—deep grottoes and limpid streams— 
dark pines and while swans—the Euro las with its yellow wateis and green flags — 
fauns chasing nymphs,—the sound ol flutes upon the mountain-lops—aerial beings 
dancing by moon-light—heads and bosoms adorned with flowers, and roses gathered 
to form the chaplets ol the gods, arc images forever occurring in the songs, whcie 
Euripides takes leave ol lus often impertinent and sometimes mischievous dialogue. 

accordingly.. 
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accordingly we find that it is difficult to speak of the common 
Athenians (the class best known to us) without deviating into 
antitheses, which might appear almost affected: lordly beggars 
who were glad to earn three obols a day, and who dethroned the 
Great King; patriots who insisted upon ribaldry from their comic 
writers, and put the interpreter of the Persian king’s ambassador 
to death, because he had defiled the Greek language by explaining 
the orders of a barbarian; ferocious sentimentalists who wept, 
as Isocrates declares, at the fictitious woes of the tragedians, 
and in the severest calamities of war felt more exultation in 


witnessing the distresses of their neighbours, than pleasure in 
a sense of their own blessings! 

The love of contrast eugendered by these peculiarities, nature 
seemed determined to call into complete action, by bringing 
the Athenians into contact with two nations as opposite in 
government, natural dispositions, and acquired habits as the con¬ 
ception can well frame to itself. Sanguine, restless, and im¬ 
patient; acute, lively,inquisitive, and loquacious; keenly suscep¬ 
tible of all those pleasures which are derived from the inter¬ 
change of thought, and exquisitely alive to the beautiful productions 
of genius and art, the native of Attica saw himself placed by the 
side of the cool and calculating Lacedaemonian; and affected to 
view with surprise a nation which in conversation lysed no moie 
words than were* absolutely necessary, wrote no books, had no 
theatrical entertainments, tolerated"’ neither poets nor actors, 
neither musicians nor philosophers, and, far from seeking op¬ 
portunities of introducing foreign refinements among them, like 
their neighbours, made the exclusion of strangers one of the most 
binding oi their statutes. If the wit of the Athenians could turn 
some points of the character of such,a nation into ridicule; if 
they could make merry with a people w ho carried a degree of 
ferocity into their virtue, and of pedantry into their military 
science; and whose government was injured by the inconvenient 
virtue of inflexibility; vet—sober-minded, measuring their virtues 


by their duties and their desires by their necessities; never dis¬ 
playing that spirit of vanity, which after exhausting admiration, 
is sure to end in the exaction of the most submissive deference ; 


never wanting in that regard for public opinion, which supplies 
the place of higher feeling, enough remained on the side of the 
Spartans, to command the respect of a state, which, thought¬ 
less and conceited as it often shewed itself, wanted neither 


that soundness of understanding which grasps the right, nor that 
delicacy of sentiment which frequently so well supplies the place 
of it. Whatever, therefore, there was of difference between these 


two nations in a more exclusive preference of letters or arms, of 
/ t. I naval 
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naval or land dominion, of democracy or monarchy, and with¬ 
out attempting to strike the balance of superiority between them, 
it may be observed that, after all the animosities and jealousies 
which such a difference excited, the Spartan was regarded by the 
Athenian with something like the feelings which, even at the pub¬ 
lic games, made him be considered as the. great object of attrac¬ 
tion, as the being who cherislied in his breast all the loftier feel¬ 
ings of emulation which invigorate and dignify existence. 

But for the third of the ruling powers, which, turning upon 
Epuminondas as a fulcrum, was one day to upset Greece, and to 
give a memorable instance that if matter for a time prevail over 
mind, the victory is but a temporary one, no such redeeming qua¬ 
lities existed in the mind of an Athenian. To the native of Attica 


the Boeotian was an object of unmitigated contempt, llis large 
limbs and easy digestion, his numerous feasts, and his full feeding, 
together with his foggy atmosphere and his coarse dialect, were, 
to a genuine Athenian, sources of inexhaustible merriment. He 
ridiculed and abjured his hateful music, he travestied his gods,* 
and in the most pathetic of his country’s tragedies found some 
consolation for his tears, that it was the crimes and misfortunes 
of his enemy the Theban, which had caused them to flow. These 
contrasts of political relations at home were carried to their height 
by the relations of the Athenians with foreign powers, or, to 
speak more properly, with the one foreign power which com¬ 
manded their attention abroad. European skill, discipline, and 
fortitude have, in aW ages, been proverbially opposed to Asiatic 
numbers, ignorance and effeminacy; and if ever nation had occa¬ 
sion to know and feel the difference between the terms, it was 
surely the Athenian. The first book which v\as put into their 
bauds imparted the sensation which the growing knowledge of 


subsequent life must every day have stamped more strongly on 
the mind; and we may well imagine the truth of what Isocrates 


assures us, thaf the Iliad of Homer was particularly acceptable to 
an Athenian, because it fed and supported all those feelings of 
contrasts, which his piide ltd him to discern between himself and 
a Persian. Well-informed and more discerning minds saw, perhaps, 
other differences besides these vulgar ones; but the tranquillity 
and security of a Persian subject compared with the turbulence 
and inquietude of Grecian democracies, the moderate assessments 
of Persian taxes, compared with the heavy contributions levied 
on the wealthy Greek, and the rewards which, in the one country, 
attended superior merit, so different from the exile and the 


• Hercules, the favourite divinity of the Thebans, was generally the gourmand of 
the Greek comic stage. 

ostracisfl^^_| 
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ostracism which depressed it in the other; fonned points of 
contrast on which it was not safe to dwell much in the suspi¬ 
cious metropolis of Attica. We shall not trace this principle ht 
the Athenians through the contrasts of their music, their meta¬ 
physics, their general system of education, their government, and 
a multitude of others which will suggest themselves to the reader; 
—but on those of their dramatic entertainments, which, as being 
more peculiarly their own growth, afforded the Athenians such 
a mixture of pride* and pleasure, we must be allowed a few 
words. 

When we consider the deep sensibilities of the Athenian cha¬ 
racter, it often becomes u matter of surprise, that her tragic poets 
should have made an instrument, which was so easily put in 
motion, vibrate to tones of such solemn and sober sound, as 
they commonly did. To give a Muscovite sensation, says a 
sprightly French writer, you must flay him alive. In intellectual 
seusibilities, we suspect, that we are all Muscovites, *in com¬ 
parison with the Athenians.f The corpse-bearers of Orlando 
were known to be angels by the trembling of their wings; and 
as far as mere susceptibility is considered the natives of Attica 
were of something more than earthly mold. Yet to a people 
thus nicely organized, were offered dramatic fables, which, from 
their general construction, must have produced feelings the most 
gloomy and distressing. The poet told them (and his sen¬ 
timents were conveyed through a numerous chorus, whose 
strong and nervous voices, melting into orte key of common 
sympathy, left none of these forcible remarks unimpressed on 
the audience) that man Avas an ephemeral being, the shadow 
of a shade, a dream, a nothing. The little span of life, allowed 
him, was pronounced to be one entire scene of misery, without 
respite, without remission ; or if a passing gleam of hope was 
occasionally held out, it was with a warning of its delusive- 

• 

• Plato some where observes, that a peison with any talent for the drama was us well 
received at Athens, as a man distinguished for military skill was at Sparta. 

t A story recorded by Alhemeun (lib. ix. 407.) will set this in Us proper light. When 
the news of that terrible defeat which the Atl>enians sustained under Nicias in Sicily, 
first arrived in Athens, the people were all assembled in the theatre, where one of those 
dramatic pieces, more particularly called Parodies, was performing. It was by a favourite 
author, (Hegemon,) and (lie spectators were indulging in all tliose transports of gaiety 
which the humour of the play provoked. Suddenly the performance stopped;! t was 
announced from the stage, thut the armies of Athens had. sustained a defeat which 
would cover half her citizens with mourning. What u moment! and Ik>w did the au¬ 
dience behave on the occasion ? They remained fixt in their place*: they covwod their 
faces with their mantles, and dropt a few silent tears to the memory of fathers, brothers 
and friends now no more: they then ordered the piece to proceed, and, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, entered into it with tlx^same ungovernable transports of delight as before. It 
should in fairness be added, that many strangers were present, and it wns not thought 
proper to expose the dignity of Athens before the citizens of rival and tributary states. 
/ / ness, 
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ness, and with an admonition that joy and sorrow tread ill a 
perpetual circle, like the stars which wind their eternal course 
round the Polar Bear. When the poet looked upon that inex¬ 
tricable maze oi* events, which we cal! existence, he declared that 
he felt all his calculations defeated,* and all his views baffled; 
the ocean in its stormy convulsions supplying the only picture to 
his mind, which could parallel a scene so vexatious and ha¬ 
rassing, and in that troubled clement the storms of life were 
declared to blow from all points of the compass ;+ and the auditor 
of these discouraging sentiments was accordingly advised to sail 
with the stream,J and not to oppose the prow of his vessel to the 
shock of such conflicting \\a\es. Nor did man in his collective 
body afford more consoling views. The dreadful pictures, which 
the Greek republics too often furnished, were grouped into one 
overwhelming canvass: murders, insurrections, jealousy, battles 
and seditions occupied the foreground, while in the distance was 
dimly descried the dreadful pause, which often succeeded to this 
agitated and feverish being,—old age, powerless and imbecile, im¬ 
potent to derive comfort from itself and w ithout attractions to 
draw consolation from others. The soothing consolation, which 
Christianity offers by means of a Mediator between human m- 
fiimity and Eternal perfection, was unknown to antiquity. The 
Greek mythology bound the half-divine being, who attempted to 
alleviate the lot of humanity, to a rock, and scorched and blasted 
him with consuming' tires. 

The general construction of the Greek drama rather aggravated 
than soothed the feelings which such views of the condition of 
life were calculated to produce. Trri£edv, among the Greeks, 
constituted, indeed, part of a religious ceremony; but religion 
with them, however it might administer to the senses, offered no 
relief to those disquieting thoughts, which perplex and harass 
the human mind. The gods of a Greek were little more than 
deifications of his own passions, and his mythology was but his 
philosophy translated into imagery. With a being, subjected to 
such physical and moral contrasts as we have shewn the Greek 
to be, the ruling principle would be some hidden and capricious 
power which seemed to sway the world without any fixed prin¬ 
ciples of action, and made its own w ill the standard for happiness 
and misery, for error and for crime. . Destiny accordingly be¬ 
came the predominating genius of the Greek tragedy. This 
mysterious and arbitrary influence, to which gods and men were 
alike subjected, was held for ever over the awe-struck auditors. 


* Lit rip. in Hippol. 110‘J. 

♦ turip. in Trudd. jlOJ. 


f Soph, in (Etlip. Col, 1245. 
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and as her subordinate ministers, were added those avenging 
powers, whose very name the trembling Greek hesitated to pro¬ 
nounce, # and whose temples he passed without daring *to direct 
his eye towards them. A tragic stage, thus agitated, required 
points of relief to an audience so susceptible as the Athenians; 
and their poets acted accordingly. The two greatest of their dra¬ 
matists, whose fables lie almost exclusively within the circle of 
Destiny, f have thrown the repose upon the chorus; and what 
to unreflecting minds has seemed mere phlegm and apathy in that 
body, was in fact the suggestion of a consummate knowledge of 
the dramatic art. Prescient of what is to happen, yet dealing 
out only dark and short hints—continuing gradually what the 
victim, often of unintentional guilt, !x*gins to suspect, and confirm¬ 
ing it out of his own mouth—in all the contrast of comparative in¬ 
nocence and security from those evils which are soon to burst in 
thunder upon the devoted heads of the higher persons of the dra¬ 
ma, the chorus stands in its repose and security to the mind, what 
the chef-d'oeuvre of Smeaton does to the eye, amid the shock of 
conflicting elements. Euripides, who trod a less elevated walk 
of the drama thau his predecessors, could allow more agitation 
to his chorus; and lie has thrown the repose upon situations of 
unspeakable beauty. Sometimes it was conveyed in mere descrip¬ 
tion. In deeper tragedies, the repose is frequently sustained by 
characters perfectly mute. The children of Medea are brought be¬ 
fore her: thev say nothing ; but they smile for the last time. The 
lovely Astvanax in the Andromache is eqftally silent, but he 
grasps his mother’s hands and her robes ; and maternal feeling 
can never go beyond that burst of undcfinable affection, to %poo to.* 

ijSv 1FVSV/JL0L ! 

Such were some of the reliefs which the Gieek tiagcdyfui- 
nislied : that they were insufficient for an audience so susceptible, 
w ill be easily imagined. The agonized spectator, theiefoic, rushed 
from the 1 dreadful deedsj and dreadful compensations’ of his 
country’s tragedy, to the 4 devices quaint, and frolics ever new/ 
which trod on each other’s heels in his country’s comedy. Il 
was a quick transition from the dark dream* of Destiny to the 
certainties of physical enjoyment; from what was ideal to what 
was tangible—from the heroic life to the ordinary—from elegance 
and sublimity, if the reader will, to coarseness and buffoonery ; 
but previous agitution requires that the comic stage should be tin 


* Sophod. in (Ktlip. Col. 128. 

+ In Jm.IijIukhihI Sophocles Destiny is the animating principle of whole plays; Lu- 
ripities r.iihcr'cidiuhts 1 o talk of it, than to act upon it. 

f Eft pa fum, fum f' avTifxHt. Kui ip. in l«cct. I’.)’. This line contains a complete 
•dcJiuUiuii ol the (jit ek ir.tgcd\. 

/ • • flight 
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flight of life and not its regulation: the best music, after the sitting 
Of a tragic tetralogue, was the sound of an Oberon’s horn; and the 
Old Comedy, therefore, from the Athenian love of contrast, grew 
naturally out of the elevation and sombre views of its tragedy.' 
We now hasten to apply this principle to the subject more im¬ 
mediately before us. 

The eccentricities of a certain noble family gave rise to a fami¬ 
liar expression, that there were three sorts of created beings in 
the world; men, women, and the particular family specified. In 
Athens, from the time of Pericles, there might be said in the 
same manner to be three distinct races of beings; men, women, 
and what, for want of a more appropriate name, we must at pre¬ 
sent call courtezans. In this division of the sex, to the first portion 
were consigned, with the usual Athenian love of contrast, retire¬ 
ment, constraint, ignorance, and—legal respect; to the second, 
freedom, education, accomplishments, and—contempt. It will be 
the business pf the subsequent remarks to justify and illustrate 
these two positions. 

Of the first and better sort of women, we have not the means of 
gathering any thing more than a mere negative knowledge. But it 
is the institutions of their country which have left so much talent 
in abeyance. The best woman, says Thucydides, in the true spirit 
of an Athenian, is she of whom least is said either in the way of 
good or harm. The gieatest ornament to a woman, the tragic 
theatre proclaimed, is silence. 1 My wife abroad!’ cried the comic 
theatre, in the language of common life; ‘ s’death and furies, what 
does she from home:’* 

The following dialogue between an Athenian magistrate and 
a reforming female, of whom more notice will be taken hereafter, 
paints, no doubt, to the life the behaviour of the common Athe¬ 
nians in their domestic relations.^ The reader will have the 
goodness to accept our version, (for the play was never trans¬ 
lated,) in which we have been chiefly solicitous to combine fide¬ 
lity with as much of the spirit of the origiual as was consistent 
with the respect due to national manners. 

Lys. Last war,— 

Whatever your resolves—(can you deny it?) 

Still to our husbands’ pleasure we submitted : 

1 For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.' 

Our tongues indeed were lock’d ; 'twas made a felony 
Almost to breathe;—ill suited this a sex. 

Who every action scanr.’d with nice observance. 

Well—ever and anon we heard it rumour’d, 

That matter of high import was before you, 

Alta 


. ♦ Ariat. in Thcsranpli. 


t Lysist. v. 518. 
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And still ’twas added, that ill counsel won 
The prize from purposes of better moment. 

Though sick at heart to hear it—we put smiles 
Into the face, and frequent question’d yen— 

* The House, if I mistake not, met to-day : 

How went the votes?—shall we ha\e pence?* “ Bah ! Silenced 
Was the rough answer—“ peace or war, what matters it 
To you?” Silence was bid, and I kept quietness. 
tbnaleCh. So had not I, though I»had ehoak'd for it. 

Mag. And choak thou hadst, hadst thou exchang’d one syllable. 
Lys. Well, sir, I kept my house, and kept—my tongue. 

Worse counsels followed these, and worse, and rumour 
Still bore them to my ears; then I: “ What humour 
Pricks you, my gentle husband, to this fashion, 

Thaj all your actions bear the stamp of folly?” 
lie, with his eyes askew, made answer thus: 

“ Look to your distaff, dame! or worse will follow*— 

Leave war and its concerns to men.” 

Mag . By Jupiter! 

His answer stood with reason. 

Lys. So does not thine, vile puckfist! Reason! quoth-a? 

No; reason would have taught a better lesson. 

4 Who counsels ill himself,’ she says , 4 should drop 
The trade, and gather wisdom from another.’ 

At last it was the common tafk o’tli’ streets— 

4 The city’s wholly gone—the race of men 
Is obsolete—extinct—not one Is left us! 

Reports like these begot new thoughts among us— 

We met in congress—’twas decreed, nem. eon. 

That if salvation yet remain'd for Greece, 

Our hands must compass it; and that the deed 
Allow’d nor breathing time, nor dallying. 

And now resolve me,—you, sir, with the grave 
And sapient face—will you be counselled ? 

Are you content to gather wholesome wisdom, 

And take her at our hands; and practise silence 
As we ourselves were wont? for this alone, 

We have resolv’d, can save your town from ruin.* 

The artist copied the man of letters, and the celestial Venus 
with her foot upon a tortoise, in opposition to the Venus Popu- 
laris mounted on a ram, reminded thc'Grecian beauty of what in 
male eyes constituted her chief excellence. Even the tomb was no 
refuge from the persecuting emblems which admonished woman 
of her domestic duties. The bird of night, a muzzle and a pair of 
reins, so often seen upon Grecian sepulchres, were emblems which 
at once recorded the merits of the accomplished housewife in¬ 
terred within, and reminded the indolent, that the main excelled- 
ci«s to which a virtuous woman could aspire^ wen*.—to emulate 
. the 
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the owl in watchfulness,—to keep her mouth guarded, and to ride 
her family with the same dexterity as the charioteer guided his 
wheels at the public games. 

Had home been the scene of complete dominion, unbounded 
sway might have compensated for the absence of other privi¬ 
leges ; but whatever was the authority vested in the mistress of :i 
family over the numerous slaves, who composed an Athenian 
establishment, the utmost deftyence which she exacted from 
them, was only a pattern to herself of the submission which she 
was bound to pay to her imperious lord. How far a thorough- 
paced wife thought herself bound to concede to her husband in 
actions, Euripides has enabled us to judge by some curious ex¬ 
amples: his great predecessor had previously laid down the du¬ 
ties of her feelings, in images which are now grow n t somew hat 
trite to modern ears, but which, at any rate, will better bear re¬ 
peating than those to which we have just alluded. 

Faithful—as dog, the lonely shepherd's piidc, 

True—as the helm, the bark's piotectmg guide, 

Firm—as the shaft that props the toweling dome. 

Sweet—as to shipwreck’d seamen land and home, 

Lovely—as child, a parent’s sole delight, 

Kadiant—as mom that breaks a stormy night. 

Grateful—as streams, that in some deep recess 
With/ills unhop’d the panting traveller bless, 

Is he, that links with mine his chain of life, 

Names lumsdt lord, and deigns to call me—wife/ 

Such were the virtues inculcated iu Grecian women—such the 
language m which Grecian husbands were pleased to be addressed. 
The admonitions recommending privacy and retirement were re¬ 
ceived w ith so much docility, that, but for a little treatise left us 
by Xenophon, it might almost be thought that the wish of the 
tragic misogynist had actually been accomplished, that a com¬ 
plete annihilation^ had fallen upon the* female sex, and that hea¬ 
ven had foiyul out some means*of continuing the human race 
without their intervention. We think we can command the reader’s 
attention to a short analysis of this treatise, by premising that it 
conies recommended to us under the authority of Socrates. A 
descent from such lofty speculations as usually occupied his 
thoughts to a disquisition upon household affairs might well jus¬ 
tify the antique gem, which, as typical of his power lo grapple 
with the largest as well as the minutest objects, represented this 
great master of wisdom with an elephant’s trunk. 

jSocratcs, it appears from this interesting little work, had 
heard much talk in Athens of orte Lsconiaclms. Men, women,, citi- 

t Kurip. ia Mcdi'A, 57i. m Hippolyto, 616. 
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zens and strangers, all agreed in opinion that this person (would 
that to his other merits, he had added a name somewhat more eu¬ 
phonious !) was a perfect gentleman. The character was by no 
means common in Athens, and to a philosopher, like Socrates, 
every peculiarity in the species was of course an object of curiosity 
and speculation. Me accordingly lies in wait for an opportunity of 
conversing with this mirror of gentility, and a lucky accident at 
last throws him upon the object of Ins search. To accost him, 
to address him by name, and in a moment to be putting ques¬ 
tions, which it might In* supposed a long acquaintance only 
could have justified, were either traits ol character peculiar to 
Socrates, or belonged to that republican freedom of speech 
which overleaps the fences of modern polit« ness and reserve. The 
conversation therefore soon slips into the channel into which the 
philosopher wished to direct it, —viz. the domestic establishment 
of Iscoinacluis. I he answers elicited give us more knowledge on the 
subject of female education than any other woik of antiquity with 
which we are acquainted. It appears Irom die dialogue that the 
lady of this Athenian with the hard name was barely fifteen when 
she look upon herself the duties of a mistress of a family; that 
till the lime of her marriage, she had lived under a surveillance 
which the severity of a mimicry could hardly exceed; the organs' 
of sight, hearing and speech having been strictly restrained, and 
the whole care of her hlends, as she ingenuously confesses to her 
husband, confined to letting her see as little, hear as little, and ask 
questions as little as possible. 

A young peison, whose education had been thus negative, 
was not likely to bring with her a dowry of many accomplish¬ 
ments, and the merest boarding-school girl will accordingly 
hear with contempt, that all the qualifications of this promising 
bride consisted in being able to make a vest w hen the materials’ 
were put into her hands, and to overlook her maid-servants 
when they were set to their tasks. She was temperate however, 
and sober, or, as these rough n publicans expressed-it, 4 in mat¬ 
ters which concerned the belly, she had been well disciplined;’ 
and out of these slender materials was to be framed the head 
of a wealthy Athenian family. A modern Householder might 
have been thrown into despair; but Iscomachus was of an active 
turn of mind; he was not easily discouraged by difficulties, and lie 
accordingly set bis shoulder to the wheels. Conscious that he 
was uiidei taking a task of no common magnitude, he begins his 
labours by a sacrifice to the gods, and a prayer for assistance; 
arguing, like a wise and pious man, as he was, that no better 
means existed for ascertaining what was fittest for the precep¬ 
tor to teach and the pupil to learn. The bride assisted in the 

solemn 
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solemn rite, and, a* T scomachus acknowledges, was all that her 
future instructor could desire;—anxious to fulfil her duties, full 
of promises to use her best endeavours, and inspired with all pro¬ 
perfeeling of obsequiousness to the person who thus late in life un¬ 
dertook to teach her young ideas how to shoot. (The listening 
Socrates here professes an extreme anxiety to know how the 
labours of the preceptor commenced, and declares with warmth, 
that the sight of the best possible exhibition in the gymna¬ 
sium or the race-course would afford him much less pleasure.) 
It is to be, presumed that Iscomaehus took his pupil in hand, 
while her mind was jet warm with the imposing ceremony 
at which she had been present: his own answer, however, 
certainly refers to a later date, and such was the degraded 
estimate of female character in Athens, that vve fear it was not 
merely from association of ideas, that his answer is conveyed in 
terms of the manege or menagerie, and that he speaks of his wife 
as we should speak of a young colt.* 1 -When 1 found her well in 
hand, supple and tractable, and so as to be conversable,’ (to be 
producenhle was a labour which the fashion of the times did not 
impose,) 1 1 put to her,* says the husband, ‘ the following question: 
Tell me, my dear wife, have you ever reflected on the causes, 
motives and reasons, which induced your parents to consign you 
to me, and induced me to accept you as a wife from their 
hands?' A*person, whose education had been so confined as we 
have stated, might with dramatic propriety be paiuted rather 
as a listener than L a partaker in a discourse, which ran upon 
topics of this kind. The young lady accordingly hears, but 
gives no sign that they had ever made part of her thoughts. 
It is one of the properties, however, of that delightful sex, 
who, as it lias been well said, expose their own lives to give 
birth to others, to commence a new existence with the maternal 
duties, and to feel wants for their offspring, of which they had 
not been sensible in themselves. Her husband accordingly has a 
very willing listener, while he enters into a philosophical inquiry, 
as to the causes of that nuptial yoke, which brings two people 
together, and which, accordingly as it is borne, contributes so 
iftuch to the happiness or misery of the joint bearers of it. To 
continue the succession of inhabitants in the world—to provide 
solace and support for that long malady of life, old age; to pro¬ 
cure sustenance and shelter for those two-footed beings, whose 
appetites are more varied and whose architectural retirements re¬ 
quire.more solid materials than their four-footed fellow-creatures, 
are principles of domestic economy, which are pretty visible to 
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the meanest capacities; and it must be owing to the young pu¬ 
pil's extreme Inexperience, that the husband enters into so prolix 
an account of them, and of the peculiar wisdom with which Pro¬ 
vidence has shaped and organised the two sexes for the better fur¬ 
therance of them. 

Having delivered a long lecture on the common duties of the 
two sexes, the husband-preceptor returns to that which he thinks 
more peculiarly the duty of a woman, that of not gadding abroad; 
and he concludes with proposing the queen-bee, in all its qualities, 
active, sedentary, public and private, as an admirable example of 
the disposition, which should belong to the mistress of a family. 
The young laity, however, was not much versed in apiaries, and 
when the propci ties and cares of this industrious little animal are 
explained to her at considerable length, she exclaims with an evi¬ 
dent feeling of alarm, ( and must all these duties fall upon me r* 
The duties, w hich must fall upon you, replies the husband,entering 
into the whole economy of a Grecian housewife, are to abide 
within doors; to send to their labour such of the servants as 
have out-door occupations, and to superintend those whose la¬ 
bours aie coufjned to the house. All that is brought in, you 
must receive; what is necessary for immediate use you must 
distribute; and where there is an overplus, it will be left to your 
foresight and caution to beware, that what ought to be the 
consumption of a year is not made the waste ol « month. It 
will further rest with you to see that the wool, which is brought 
in, be converted into clothes, and that the corn be in a proper 
state to furnish the family with provision.’—The pupil listens, it 
is to be hoped, with attention, but certainly in silence, to these 
injunctions; but nature and the sex immediately break out, when 
to this catalogue of duties is added that, which the harder mind ol 
her husband seems to think will sit least easy upon her—the care 
of the infirm and the indisposed, who considering the immense 
number of slaves, often comprehended in the establishment of a 
wealthy Athenian, must frequently have amounted-to a consider¬ 
able number. i So help me God,’ she exclaims with a pardon¬ 
able vivacity, ‘ it is the most pleasing of all occupations, and I 
look for no other reward than the gratitude* and increased good 
will of those who fall under my care!’ This burst ol feeling was 
not lost upon her husband ; but man reasons lather than feels, 
and Iscomuchtis returns to his apiaries and his queen-bee.—-It 
was time however for the first lecture to come to a conclusion; 
and as that speaker ill knows his duty, who does not endeavour 
to finish with u favourable impression on the mind ol his hearer, 
Iscoiuachus proceeds to stale the various gratifications, which 
were to make these duties less irksome to his wife. We feci .that 
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we should consign the lecturer and his pupil to the contempt of 
modern tine ladies, if we entered into too minute a detail of themJ 
and our limits forbid us to follow him through his second cam¬ 
paign : his' discourse upon order, his detail of the various causes, 
by which a kind of beau ideal of the beauty of arrangement had 
been gradually fostered in his own mind, and the ingenuity, with 
which a sort of dignity is thrown over the meanest branches of 
household ecoinony, and the wife intrapped into her lowest duties 
fey the application of names to stew-pans and pottery, which be¬ 
longed to the most important political investigations ;«—all these 
deserve more notice than we can now give them. The young Isco- 
macha, instead of resenting some of these instructions a * a fasti¬ 
dious modern female would infallibly do, grows absolutely high- 
minded in the contemplation of her duties; and her magnanimity 
even stands a test, which we believe formed with many of her 
countrywomen the only consolation, that their retired habits 
allowed. 

Whatever degree of beauty nature had conferred upon a Gre¬ 
cian woman, she was by no means unwilling to call in art for an 
accessory. This indeed was not altogether a matter of choice; for 
a negligence of dress brought the fair sloven under the notice of 
a magistracy, especially appointed to prevent such offences. The 
rigour of tins tribunal was extreme. A thousand drachma* were 
levied for the sin of an hea d-d less ill arranged ; a robe that was 
not strictly comme ilfont , incurred a similar penalty ; the name of 
the offender was inscribed on a tablet exposed to public view, 
and such an exposure was equivalent to a complete loss of cha¬ 
racter. With such a stimulus it will readily be supposed that tiro 
w omen of Athens rather exceeded than fell short of the views of 
the legislature on the subject of personal appearance. The cata¬ 
logue which Plautus gives of the artisans who contributed to the 
complete adornment of a Grecian lady of fashion, is absolutely 
formidable ; and a fragment of the great comic writer of Athene 
has bequeathed to us a list of articles, which were to be found at 
a lady's toilette, many of which, it is to be hoped, are grown ob¬ 
solete, not merely fiom lapse of time. Iscomacha, the jewel of 
housewives, does not appear to have been less guilty on these 
points than her neighbours. Her husband, to use his own ex¬ 
pressions, lead found her daubed with much tardy 4 to make her 
appear whiter than she really was/ and with much rouge, 4 to 
make her appear redder than she really was / and as a beauty in 
Greece was the more valuable for being on a large* scale, she 
had added to these abominations a pair of high-heeled shoes, 4 that 
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she ifiight appear taller than she really was.* From the docility, 
which this exemplary woman lias displayed oh more important 
points, the reader will easily believe that she was not invincible 
even in this:—her abjuration of the practice was indeed almost 
the immediate result of a proper exposition of its pemiciousness, 
its disingenuousness, and its easiness of detection. 

W e have left ourselves little room for descanting on the moral 
and political effects ot^ such a system of education as this; for we 
may be sure that the routine, to which the wife of a wealthy man, 
like Iscomachus, was confined, was not enlarged for the wives and 
daughters of citizens of more moderate fortunes. A writer, (M. de 
Pauw,) who is accused of being more poetical than philosophical 
in his researches into ancient history, assures us, that both.mi- 
sogynism and misanthropism prevailed to a considerable extent in 
Greece. The mode of conducting the education of the two sexes 
at Athens was entirely calculated to produce both these aberra¬ 
tions of feeling ; and if we are not mistaken in our construction of 
a passage in her great comic poet, these feelings were even fos¬ 
tered by the little tales of the nursery. We shall translate these pre¬ 
cursors of the Tabart establishment, some of the materials of 
which were traced in a former number of this Journal. The leader 
of the inisogjnists was one Melanion; Timon, the head of the 
other party, has long been proverbial among us. It # is from the 
respective taunts of two rival clioi usses in the Lysistrata, that we 
collect the confirmation of the critic's opinion. 

Chor. of men . 1 have a tale to tell—I learn’d it* ladies, 

When I was yet a youngster, and it runs 

Unto this tune : 

There was a youth in days of yore, 

Melanion was he hight; 

This youth no love to women bore, 

Nor took therein delight. 

And all to shun their hated sex, 

He sought the forests wild; ' 

His feet the mountain-tops did vex;— 

He was a lonesome child. 

• 

He wove him nets, he snar’d him game, 

He pierced the scudding hare ; 

One dog he had, and for the same 
Shew’d mickle love and care. 

But time ne’er render’d him less coy. 

Nor woman would he see; 

What was of yore that lonesome hoy. 

The same this clay are we. 

M ‘2 Tht* 
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The female chorusj composed of much brisker persons than this 
old driveling rhymester, return the taunt by another. 

Who lias not heard ofTimon tell? 

IIis cheeks were a hedge-row wild : 

It were matter of grace 
To call them a face ; 

So the Furies nam'd him their child. 

And ever he shunn’d man’s odious race, 

Nor with them would he dwell; 

If he met them loath, 

It was with an oath, 

And a wish they were all—in hell ! 

lint 'twas not so with woman fair; 

To her his love was given; 

The light of her smile 
Ilis heart could beguile, 

And he call'd it the day-spring of heaven. 

On the side of letters, the effects of this system were not more 
favourable; it has indeed rescued the Greeks from that mawkish 
gallantly, which writers, who court the favour of second and 
third-rate women, so much affect; and sentiment, as the term is 
understood in novels and romances, is a word not to be found in 
their productions. These are solid advantages : but at the same 
time it has'confined the circle of their literature, and left it, to a 
certain degree, without variety. Even in their comedy there is lit¬ 
tle relief. It is all men—all business—all public matters. We 
liavc ever before us the gymnasium, the senate, the general assem¬ 
blies, and the courts of law'; there is bustle, pursuit, energy, and 
activity; how indeed should it he otherwise in a country, where 
man was defined* to be * a political animal/ and where the first 
of deities was Jupiter or Political Wisdom? but there is none 
of that floating drapery which modern manners have thrown over 
society; none of that pleasing variety, which wanders from the 
camp to the^court, from philosophy to the boudoir, from the en¬ 
terprises of the field to the courtesies of domestic life. These 

E e combinations which, among the Greeks, (at least while the 
locracy was in* full vigour,) met neither in actual life nor in 
manuscript. 

But the more serious effects remain yet to he told. What¬ 
ever shape men may assume it is their right to give to female 
chasactor, a strong reaction will always take place upon them¬ 
selves; and the outrage done to the sex in Greece was terribly 
avenged. But the pollutions of Grecian literature, and the con¬ 
sequences which ensue, when the glaring fires of genius are not 
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tempered by the mild influence of female beauty, innocence, and 
delicacy, are not lightly to be meddled with. Je devoid dire, says 
the admirable Montesquieu, mais j’ouis la voix de la Nature crier 
contre moi. 

The ‘consequences of this system on the side of Grecian 
women themselves must not be dismissed quite so hastily. The 
eloquent author just quoted, assures us that the Grecian women 
were conspicuous for their virtue. But Montesquieu (as we could 
readily shew) had not studied the Grecian democracies so accu¬ 
rately as he has the Roman republic; and it may be safely aflirmed 
that the Greek writers by no means bear him out in this flattering 
testimony to the merits of their country women. The philosophers, 
indeed, seldom speak of the sex, or if they do, it is evidently with 
a strong feeling of their inferiority. The tragedians occasionally 
produce an Antigone, a Macaria, an Alcestis, an lphigeneia, 
like blessed spirits, to temper the dark views of Grecian mytho¬ 
logy ; but the poet generally hurries them from the stage as 
quickly as the business of his drama will allow, or dashes their 
noble aspirations with some disgraceful sentiment, which mate¬ 
rially enfeebles or destroys their effect. When such opinions 
were held of them by the philosophers and the tragic poets, we 
may readily believe that the comic writers did not spare them, 
and certainly the comedies of Aristophanes, who, however, amid 
all his raillery pays more compliments* to the sex than any other 
Greek writer, give us no reason to conclude that ignorance and 
seclusion are better safeguards to female virtue, than a fair par¬ 
ticipation of the instruction and freedom which men have in all 
ages churned to themselves. A short analysis of any one of his 
comedies, relating to the female sex, would set this in a clearer 
fight than any remarks which we can offer. They are impudent 

* Besides more direct commendations, his opinion of their general virtue (malicious 
wags will say their simplicity) is indirectly manifested in the perleclly Utopian constitu¬ 
tion, which the Radicals of the sex are allowed to draw up in his Eccfc|iazusa? or Female 
Parliament. A thata, under their direction, wns to exhibit a complete picture of concc“ J 
integrity, sobriety. &e. upon u scheme which went tar beyond the narrow plans of 1 
Spence or Mr. Owen.—The legislative assemblies wero more particularly to be put ol 
better footing;—they are thus stigmatized by these female patriots, at a time when no 
Red-book existed, to sharpen acrimonious feelings. 

When the stipend and price for their time and advice, | one obol sufficed, sirs, to close, 
.The rogues could sit quiet without any riot, j and soberly chatter and prose. 

A r ow they struggle and roar; for the times are no more, | when Myronides wont to pre¬ 
side ; 

When he had been bold, who for silver or gold, | public measures had ventur’d to guide. 
Our senators then, grave and reverend men, | to the council were seen to repair. 

Each with morning repast, in a bag treasur'd fast; | olive, onion, brown loaf and a pear. 
Our greedy desires, o’ershooting our sires, | fee and stipend and salary ask; 

And matters of state are conducted of late, J like a mason’s work done by the task.— 

Eccl. 301. 
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productions) it is true; but there is a curiosity almost approaching 
io pleasure, as M. Sismondi somewhere remarks, in seejqg 
bow far the human mind dares venture. Ganellone, the arch¬ 
traitor of Italian Romance, in spite of his enormous transgressions, 
is familiarly and almost affectionately called Gan hy the writers ; 
and from some such feeling Aristophanes may perhaps retain 
his favour with us in spite of his impertinence. We shall select 
the opening scene of the Lysistrata, the coarsest but certainly not 
the least humorous of his plays, as a specimen of the ridicule 
which the stage occasionally threw upon the sex. 

The comedy derives its name from the female who performs 
the principal character in it. This patriotic lady, shocked at the 
long continuance of the Peloponnesian war, and the evils which it 
brought upon the state, had summoned, it appears, a meeting of 
her countrywomen, and other reforming females from different 
parts of Greece, to whom she proposes to submit a plan for 
bringing this calamitous conflict to a conclusion. 'True herself to 
the time appointed, she advances upon the stage, and finds it 
empty. This solitude begets some reflexions on the sex in general, 
and more particularly on the party who had thus betrayed their 
own agreement. Had it been any of our religious meetings, says 
•he, 

Had Bacchus’ orgies* or the feast of Pan, 

Or Venus, (and it matter'd not what rite, 

Colias or Genitalis, gave the name,)— 

Had these gayjestivals requir'd their presence, 

The roads had groan’d beneath the swarming multitudes; 

Our ears been deafen'd with the din of timbrels ; 

While now,—none harbours here but I—and solitude ! 

The arrival of a neighbour, Calonice by name, interrupts this 
angry soliloquy. The new-comer sees instantly that something 
had disturbed the exquisite Lysistrata, and, in the true spirit of her 
sex, tells her of the effect it has upon her looks. 

Believe me, friend, it sits but ill upon you 
To draw your brows and arch them like a bow;— 

'Tis misbecoming in so fair a face. 

Lysistrata passes off her emotion at first as a fit of chagrin and 
heart-burning at the little estimation in which her sex was held 
by the men — < they consider us (says she) as made up of nothing 
but trick and deception/ The complaint, however, meets with 

* The orgies of Bacchus were commonly celebrated by night, and their consequences 
are pretty significantly hinted at by Kuripides in one of the most spirited of his dramas,. 
The Baccbs. (v. 185.) It was a subject, indeed, just suited to his taste;—the thyrsus, 
the floating faun-skins, the disheveled hair, the sharp tones of the flute, and the snrieka 
and shouts of disordered women, were precisely the materials in which his Muse de¬ 
lighted ; and the spirit of the god is accordingly upon him. 
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l*tle consolation from the person to whom it is addressed, foF 
Calonice bluntly replies, ‘ why in truth, my dear, we are nothing 
else/ She is then fain to ascribe her vexation to its real cause, 
viz. the non-attendance of her friends at the time appointed. 

They were possess’d with most sufficient notice. 

What time and where the meeting would be held, 

And what the matter was in hand—how grave, 

And how important! Yet supinely spread 
On beds of down, they pass the time in sleep, 

And the balk’d meeting waits its loit’ring members. 

Husbands to attend—servants to scold—the nursery—the 
bath—the kitchen—form, in Calonice’s opinion, satisfactory ex¬ 
cuses for a little procrastination. 1 But when an objeqt of 
such magnitude, my sweet Calonice —/ The nature of this 
object and the plan for effecting it, now become the subject of 
conversation. It was very subtle and recondite, and had caused 
the author many sleepless nights before it had been brought to 
maturity: it was, in short, to put the future destinies of Greece 
into the hands of the women, and it involved the fates of aU 
the men of Peloponnesus and Bceotia. The intended proselytp 
does not discover all the rapture that was probably expected of 
her at the first broaching of this notable scheme:—the destruc¬ 
tion of the Peloponnesians she hears with much composure, and 
when the fate of Bceotia is mentioned, she merely introduces a 
saving clause for the cels of that country, a species of food par¬ 
ticularly grateful to an Athenian palate;—for the rest, she con¬ 
tents herself with insinuating that the destinies of Greece must 
be in a very bad way, if they are henceforth to be vested in 
female hands. Besides, as she intimates in conclusion, a pro¬ 
ject of this kind comported but ill with the duties of a sex, 
whose whole concern it was to sit idle, and whose most important 
occupations extended only to the composition of a cosmetic, the 
shape of a shoe, or the colour of a robe : 

* Can such conduct themselves 
With honourable bearing, or give forth 
Matter of high and glorious report ?' 

The mind of the bearer was just brought to the right point—it 
was on these simple weapons, on which Calonice laid so little 
stress, that the success of this mighty project depended: it was 
washes, essences and dresses which were to be the great instru¬ 
ments in effecting the projected revolution: the men’s swords were 
to fall powerless before a saffron-coloured robe—and a javelin 
was to become pointless, when encountered by a tunic of trans¬ 
parent fineness! ‘ But how,’ exclaims the wondering Calonice, 
already half a convert, * is all this to be effected She does not 
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wait for a distinct answer:—a project which was to give sove¬ 
reignty to the females, and peace to the country, by so easy ami 
delightful a process, was not to be submitted to the Gold calcula¬ 
tions of reasoning, and her eagerness now becomes as apparent as 
her former indifference. She will send her saffron-coloured robe 
instantly to the dyer’s—she will clothe herself in the finest tunic 
—she will purchase a pair of the valuable shoes called jteri- 
barbies. Lysistrata secs her imagination kindling, and the finish¬ 
ing stroke is put to her character by the following hint. 

Lys. A cause so noble might lm\e won, methinks, 

An earlier pieaence from our sex. 

Cat. (emphatically.) Ilad they 

• Out-stripp’d the wind, they yet had been too late! 

Hie two ladies now indulge in a little scandal; the tardiness of 
Athenian women, al\va)s doing every thing but what they ought, 
with obscure hints at a certain incorrectness of taste in the ladies 
of Salamis, furnishing them with sufficient topics, till the arrival 
of company puts an end to this agreeable tetc-A-tete. As the 
Congress pours in pretty rapidly, Calonice gives way to her satiri¬ 
cal disposition. Here’s a whole legion advancing, says she to Ly¬ 
sistrata, whence do they come? From Auagyrus, is the reply. 1 
thought as much, she rejoins, applying her handkerchief to her 
nose ;—for-Aiiagvrus was not only the name of an Attic borough, 
but also of a plant of very offensive qualities. Among the new¬ 
comers one only is specified by name, Myrrhina, who excuses her 
tardiness by the difficulty of finding her girdle in the dark. 

Nothing now was wanting for the opening of the meeting but 
the arrival of the female deputies from Peloponnesus and iLeotia, 
who, in concert with these Athenian patriots, v\ ere to have the 
honour of revolutionizing Greece. They did not tarry long: in 
such an assembly, it will easily be imagined, that the entrances 
are not made without some comment; and as the ladies stand 
for their respective countries, the allusions are, of course, political 
and local as well as personal. The presence of the Spartan de¬ 
puty (Lampito by name) seems particularly acceptable to the 
head of this reforming party. Her complexion and her person 
are w armly eulogised ; but a modem fine lady will shudder w hen, 
among other commendations, she hears this fair Laconian compli¬ 
mented as possessing strength and vigour sufficient to strangle a 
bull. Lampito, however, takes it in very good part, and Ascribes 
the blessing (under Castor and Pollux) to the prodigious exercise 
which she took, and to her continual practice in a dance, one of 
the principal characteristics of which consisted in striking the 
hinder part of the body with the heel; an exhibition which those 
who have fojrmed their opinions of Spajtan women on the ro*- 

maiicca 
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manres of Plutarch, will think but ill fruited to wives and 
daughters of so lofty a character as he has given them. 

The question soon naturally introduces itself,—Who had called 
them together, and what was the object of their assembling ? 
Lysistrata stands forward as the person who had convoked the 
meeting; the purpose of it required a little more address and 
circumlocution. The speaker artfully prepares the company for 
it by leading them on to lament the distant countries into which 
the military service had drawn their husbands, the long pe¬ 
riods of their absence, and the privations to which themselves were 
consequently subjected. ‘ My husband,* says the president, * has 
been six whole months at Pylus/ * and mine/ rejoins- Calonice, 
‘ nearly as many in Thrace, on the look-out for* what is likely to 
slip through his lingers / i and if mine returns for a few moments/ 
says the Spartan , 1 his buckler is soon fastened to his arm and he 
is oft’ again in a hurry/ A lit opportunity is thus found for intro¬ 
ducing the question,—What if a plan could be devised for putting 
an end to the war altogether, and of course to those miseries 
which wore the necessary consequences of it—Would the ladies 
join heart and hand in it r The thing could not be doubted. 
Myrrhiua declares, with an oath, that to forward so desirable a 
purpose, she would not hesitate to pawn the cloak on her back, 
and drink out the value of it in one day. Calonice professes her 
readiness to be cut into two like a turbot, and to surrender one 
half for a consummation so devoutly to be wished. The Spartan 
deputy, to whom bodily labour cost uothiug, \yould clamber to the 
top of Mount Taygetus to gain but a mere glimpse of Peace. 
The president, it should seem therefore, had only to propose her 
scheme, to see it carried by acclamation;—yet a doubt appa¬ 
rently hung over her that the sacrifice was too great to be ex¬ 
pected. She was right. A proposition which involved in it the 
most absolute divorce between the two sexes so long as the war 
continued, was not to he heard with indifference. The satirical 
inalice of the poet has surrounded its rejection—instant and abso¬ 
lute rejection—with all that his wit could furnish; ridiculous it in 
indeed, in the original, to the highest degree; but there are feelings 
to be respected of much more value than the enjoyment of any 
mirth whatever. * The war must continue/ said Myrrhina, after 
a pause ,— g There can be no peace/ said Calonice, after another. 
This was rather too much from a person whose former protesta- 

• The original says—for fiucrales. This person, when treasurer of Athens, made off 
with a large sum of the public money. His escape passed into a proverb, and to look 
alter Kucrntes signified what is said in the text-. Hy transporting Eiicrutes to Thrace, the 
|wet alludes to the fear, which the Athenians entertained, that this country would revolt 
from them, us it was much inclined to do after the calamitous events in Sicily. 
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lions were so vehement, and the head of the party takes care to make 
her feel it; And yon too, * turbot /’ is the instant and poignant re¬ 
tort! But the purpose of Lysistrata was not to be thus defeated; 
she therefore redoubles her caresses to Lampito; and a little flat¬ 
tery, aided by a laudable desire in the fair Spartan herself for 
peace, at last wins her over. Her assent is followed by the re¬ 
luctant compliance of the rest; and the scheme of Lysistrata is 
temperately discussed.—It was certainly not a very profound one; 
but it discovered an unbounded confidence in the powers of the 
toilette, in the mysteries of which the Grecian women are under¬ 
stood to have been most deeply versed; but the lady shall speak 
for herself. 

My life upon the scheme. Let rouge and fard 
Adorn our cheeks. Then deck’d in purple* tunics. 

Whose texture thin may aid not blunt the fancy, 

Wait we our lords at home. They will forthwith 
13e dapping cheeks and pinching fingers with u>. 

But dames indulge not their desires; ope not 
Your pleasures to unmaster’d importunity, 

Till bond and seal ensure perpetual peace. 

Keep firm, and peace is yours. 

Lamp. It was the case 

With Menelaus—he discern’d the form, 

The swelling bosom of th' uncover’d Helen;— 

His upraised aim was palsied at the sight, 

His sword dropp’d powerless. 

As the Spartan f women did not pique themselves on their 
learning any more than the men, Lampito, evidently afraid that 
this trait of scholarship might sit too gracefully upon her, qua¬ 
lifies it by adding, ‘ at least, I think that was the case.’ 

We cannot follow this congress through the whole of its 
proceedings, but the conclusion, as involving some of the lighter 
charges made by the comic writers against their countrywomen, 
deserves consideration.Circumstances transpire in the course 
of the debate, to make the scheme seem more feasible than was 
at first imagined,—the president takes advantage of this to 
propose the solemnity of an oath, as a means of inducing the 
members to abide more strictly by the new order of things. No 
repugnance is manifested, and Lysistrata is desired to prescribe 
the formula and the manner of it. The sprightly Athenian, ap¬ 
parently well versed in the dramatists of her country, calls to 

* Ii hat been somewhere observed, that the Spartan virgins did not run absolutely 
naked in the public games, and that the word naked merely applied to that sort of cos¬ 
tume in which the Diana Succincta usually appears. The present passage of’ Aristophanes 
seeniy to confirm this opinion. The ladies in the text wear the ^itwvmv, or covering next 
tu the skin, mid yet they-arc said to be yppvai (uaked). See also the Andromache of 
Euripkkfc, v. 598. 

mind 
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mind the passage in the 1 Seven against Thebes/ where the 
chieftains take an oath upon a shield into which the blood of a 
bull had been previously poured, and proposes to follow the same 
plan. This, however, is overruled, from a superstitious feeling : 
a shield had reference to war; the object of the present party was 
peace: there was therefore no analogy in the two proceedings. 
The substitution of a white horse is rejected upon other pre¬ 
tences. Lysistrata, however, is not to be driven from her 
yEschylus; instead of a black shield, she gaily proposes a black 
goblet: in the same spirit of parody, a pitcher of Thasian wine 
is to take the place of bullock’s blood, and the first part of the 
oath to consist of an adjuration, which if the Athenian females 
have not been belied, jvould cost them very little pain,—that no 
infusion of water should pollute this precious liquor. The 
scheme being approved,—a cup, or rather a whole manufactory 
of cups, makes its appearance, and a wine-skin is brought for¬ 
ward as the victim: Lysistrata, after a short prayer to Per¬ 
suasion, pours the liquor into the goblet, and Lampito, declares 
that it sheds a most delicious perfume. The whole party 
then solemnly lay their hands upon the goblet, the chieftain 
enunciates the oath, and iMyrrhiuu takes it in the name of the 
rest:—it was no light one, and the assistant accordingly con¬ 
fesses at the second line, that her knees tremble under her. 

Li/s. Gallant and husband, both adieu ! 

Myr. Gallant and husband , both adieu. 

Li/s. 1 live, hut, trust me, not for you. , 

Myr. I live , but , trust nir, not for you. 
lj/s. Though love’s commingled joys and pains 
Send poison circling through your veins, 

From me no ined'eine may you buy;— 

1 keep cold house with chastity. 

And yet to kindle warm desire, 

To raise and not to quench the fire, 

I’ll paint my cheeks, I’ll braid my hair, 

And malice self shall make me fair. 

Nor think that force my love may win;— 

Twill add but labour to the sin. . [rest.) 

Now to my lips this cup 1 take: (takes the goblet from the 
So may I ne’er this compact brenk ; 

Jf elieway thought or wish incline,— 

. May water mingle with the wine! ( drinks.) 

Such is a specimen of the humour which the chartered muse 
of Aristophanes was allowed to throw upon the women of Athens. 
Whether it be legitimate in its sources, the ta9te of the reader 
must determine: that it was neither manly nor generous in tlio 
Athenians to encourage even merited ridicule against a sex, whom 

their 
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their own regulations first tended to degrade, will, we think, be 
readily and universally allowed. It has been explained, however, 
that the old comedy is not to be construed too strictly; it be¬ 
longed to a peculiar festival, where the author was obliged to 
carry his understanding, as it were, incognito , and was little more 
than those images of plaster, which after having served the pur¬ 
poses of a day, are broken up, and thrown aside. 

But whatever range of humour the Athenians might allow to 
their comic writers, they were too wise a people not to know 
that the mothers of their children deserved respect; and that, 
however their mental cultivation might be disregarded, there was 
a still more valuable feature in the female character, around 
which too many guards could not possibly be thrown. The point 
of honour which was to be derived in future times from the same 
northern people, whose mythology has supplied us with no mean 
substitute for the fauns, and nymphs, and cupids of antiquity, the 
point of honour, which requires that sons should be biave, ami 
that daughters should be chaste, this nice preserver of female mo¬ 
desty and virtue did not indeed exist; but that love of country, so 
predominant in the Greeks, and which throws a veil over so many 
of their errors and crimes, in some measure supplied its place. 
While self-vanity suggested, that to be a citizen of Athens was 
an honour jvhich kings and potentates might envy, the claims to 
so proud a' distinction were scrutinized by the law with the 
nicest seventy, and the woman of character hence found a degree 
of respect attached to her, which made the preservation of repu¬ 
tation doubly dear, and taught her that the sole possession of this 
was more than an equivalent for the accomplishments and freedom 
which the privileged courtezan enjoyed. The law required that 
the pure blood of three generations should flow in his veins, who 
demanded to be considered as one of that nation which achieved 
the victories of Marathon and Plat&a; and ample testimony 
remains to show that private jealousy enforced the mandate of the 
law, and thafa pretender to the rights of Athenian citizenship had 
abundant necessity laid upon him to sec that there, was no defect 
in his claim. \\ hat desolation a sw eeping enforcement of this law 
once carried into whole families, and with what difficulty the most 
favoured of Athenian statesmen saved himself from coming under 
its influence, the reader of the life of Pericles need not be in¬ 
formed. The son, whose father’s transgressions had closed the 
rights of citizenship in his family, had one means of reprisal in 
his own hand; for that law, which compelled an Athenian to 
relieve the necessities of an indigent parent, was not imperative 
on him, whose birth, by the mother’s side, was a reproach both 
to the parent and the offspring.* 


But 
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But laws far more strict guarded the sanctity of the nuptial 
bed. The very inclination to trespass on domestic rights was, 
according to Maximus Tyrius, punishable by the law, and upon 
actual offence the honour of the injured party might be redeemed 
by various means of vengeance: by such satisfaction as money 
could afford; by punishments which worked upon the sense of 
ridicule as well as pain; by the extinction of sight, and by death. 
On the female offender the terrors of the law fell no less heavily: 
the power of instant death was in the hands of the injured party; 
and if life was. granted, it was upon such terms as made the boon 
little desirable. Like the adulterer, she was debarred access to 
those sacred buildings where alone a guilty mind finds relief; and 
an intrusion into them made it lawful to treat her with every 
indignity short of death. Her dowry became the property of 
her husband; she was forbidden to wear any ornaments about 
her person, and whoever pleased might tear them from her; 
blows which did not amount to mutilation or loss of life, being 
allowed on the occasion : she might be set up to sale, and if no 
purchaser could be found for her, the husband was allowed to 
retain her as the lowest of his slaves. Such were some of the 
laws at Athens respecting women of character; they may seem 
severe; but self-respect rises in proportion to the apparent 
value that is set upon us, and a sensible woman saw; more real 
regard in the restraints imposed upon the possession of virtue, 
tliau in the freedom and even knowledge, which in Athens re¬ 
warded the absence «f it. # 

The writings of antiquity do not lead us to infer, that virgin 
chastity was guarded by such strict law s as wedded honour: our 
means of judging on the subject are almost wholly confined to 
such specimens of the new comedy of the Greeks as have 
reached us through the medium of latin translations, and in them 
it is by no means uncommon to find the denouement of the play 
turning upon the circumstance of an unmarried woman, who had 
become a mother during some of those licentious festivals, which 
occasionally withdrew both married and unmarried persons from 
the shade of domestic retirement, without being able to specify, 
on whom the rights of paternity were to be conferred. A heavy 
line seems originally to have been the penalty for these offences. 
The injured party had afterwards, according to Hermogenes, the 
option of becoming the wife of the criminal without bringing 
him a dowry, or of demanding his life as a compensation. As 
the compassionate feelings of the sex very rarely enforced the 
last clause of the edict, Svriamis assures us, that the right of 
commutation -was rescinded, and only the severer sentence al¬ 
lowed to* remain in force. 
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We have now to trace a different picture in the republic of 
Athens. In literature and in arts, she had found that.to follow 
the dictates of nature was the course most likely to crown her 
efforts with success: and so wisely had her practice conformed 
with the observation of her intellect, that her productions often 
lead us to exclaim in the words of the grammarian of Alexandria, 
O nature and art, which of vou two has imitated the other! She 
now dared to desert her guide, or rather to set herself up in op¬ 
position to it. Nature had cried with a voice almost audible to 
woman, ‘ to be respectable you must be chaste Athens had 
the audacity to say, ‘ to be prized and regarded among us, you 
must be unchaste.’ In this bold warfare, the cunning Greek, we 
shall see, commenced his operations under the banners ot the 
enemy with whom he contended ; but even with this advantage, 
and with the conventions of society and even of religion in his 
favour, nature was too strong for him, and in spite of himself, he 
was obliged to submit to those eternal laws, which every where 
attach contempt and degradation to the loss of female virtue. 

It was not with any ordinary person that such an attack upon 
the decency of manners would commence, and history accord¬ 
ingly justifies ns in ascribing it to the first and most mighty 
of Athenian statesmen; to the man, who, with the powers of 
oratory common to the tw o greatest of our own statesmen, united 
that taste for literature and elegant retirement which distin¬ 
guished the one, and almost that force of character which shone 
so conspicuously pre-eminent in the other. fThat licentiousness ki 
its coarsest shape existed in Athens before the time of Pericles, 
the establishments of Solon,* and the curious four-in-hand-f 
which Themistocles is recorded to have driven, in his youthful 
days, into the agora at Athens, sufficiently testify: but it remained 
for the lover of the beautiful and accomplished Aspasia to remove 
the odium which was attached to such conduct, and to reduce to 
a system, what modem profligacy lias only dared to announce, that 
vice, by losing its deformity, loses half its guilt. It was an at¬ 
tempt worthy of him whose unruffled remorselessness of ambition 
broke down all thg barriers which the wisdom of Solon had placed 
between the senate and the people, and thereby threw the whole 
of the Athenian government, deliberative, executive, financial and 
judicial, into the hands of the populace, thus constituting the most 
o4ious and terrible of all despotisms, the despotism of the mob. 11 
was worthy of the man w ho filled the porticos of Athens with 

* Grotius in Excerpt, p. 765. Aerippa, Vanit. Sclent, cap. de Lcnouiii, .iscribcs a 
similar establishment to Pope Sixtus IV. Sed et rcccutioribus teniporibus Sixtus Pont. 
Max. Rom® nobile adinoduni lupanar extruxit. 

Athenteusj p. 570. 
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paintings, and left her frontier towns unguarded; who bribed his 
countrymen with their own money into dissipation, and with the; 
common money of Greece into injustice; who made .Athens a mere 
stage for venal and factious demagogues, by crippling th£ powers 
of that venerable court which had existed for more than a thou-» 
sand years, without one complaint against the justice of its decU 
sions, and which expired, as became its dignity, in directing its 
last appeal against these profligate and most fatal proceedings. 
—The pestilence which Pericles engendered by shutting up the 
population of Attica within the narrow limits of the metropolis, 
was a slight evil to the plague, which under his influence and ex* 
ample infected theirmorals;—but the blaze of his prodigious talents 
has too much blinded our eyes to his transgressions, and.to 
the posthumous infamy which he deserved for bequeathing such 
a legacy as Alcibiadcs to his country,—without those fences of 
education which he had a right to expect from one who stood 
to him in the double relation of kinsman and of guardian. 

It would not be long before the effect of such influence would 
become visible among the citizens of Athens; and accordingly 
we find that whatever restrictions they imposed upon themselves, 
with regard to those in whom estates and rights of citizenship 
were to he perpetuated, they made themselves ample amends 
with a class of females in whom the same motives feu* restraint 
did not exist—a class whose connexion with the arts,* the litera¬ 
ture, and even the religion of their country, independently of the 
peculiar education th^r received, has made them in some degree 
a subject of historical importance. For them, as well as for 
many other subjects of consideration connected with Greece, we 
have not a name properly naturalized in our language: in that 
of the country to which they belonged they were called Hetara?, 
(erfiitgzi,) or female friends; and the great orator, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to classify and arrange, has left us a clear definition 
of the rank which they held, and the purpose they were meant 
to serve among the female population of Athens. * The cour¬ 
tezan/ says Demosthenes,* i is intended only for the gratification 
of the senses. By means of wives we become the fathers of legi¬ 
timate children, and maintain faithful guardians for our houses; 
the het(vra (we must be allowed to continue the use of the 
word) ‘ was meant to promote the enjoyment of life.' In conformity 
with these views, the education which was denied to the woman 
of character was sedulously bestowed upon the woman who thus 
consented to purchase knowledge at the price of character. To 
ving, to dance, to play upon the lyre, to blow' the single and the 
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double flute, were accomplishments in which the hetsrra nad# 
from the tenderest \ears, carefully instructed; and though Grecian 
manners did not admit of her appearing upon the stage, the 
habits of private life afforded ample opportunity for the display 
of these talents, and for advancing the fortunes of the possessor 
of them. Though decent female society made no part of the 
charms of convivial or conversational meetings among the Greeks, 
yet the feast was thought incomplete, unless its enjoyments were 
heightened by a display of the talents which belonged exclusively 
to this class. The higher of the philosophers, indeed, pro¬ 
fessed* to find more pleasure in their own conversation than m 
the exhibition of the dancing-woman or the flute-performer; 
and judging from the grace and elegance displayed in the repre¬ 
sentations of persons of this description found at Herculaneum, 
it must be confessed that great self-denial was implied in the 
abstinence: but the young and the gay thought otherwise; the 
talent of the performer on the eithara or flute, coupled with 
those graces of society which this intercourse naturally promoted, 
and which contrasted so forcibly with the manners and acquire¬ 
ments of the more retired housewife, excited among them the 
highest admiration; and, as the Greek plays sufficiently testify, 
often gained her a splendid establishment)* for life. But dancing 
. and 


* Plato’s $\ mposimn. 

+ tt was her musical talents which procured the extravagant Lamia an introduction 
to the celebrated Demetrius Poliorcetcs, whose prosperitlLjvas a golden haivest tor the 
hotsera ut (irecce. A pfnice, a uuirior ami a scholar,—these, were chauus to captivate 
any heait—in woman's eyes the * stormer of cites’ was something moie, he was cast in 
the mould ot the most perfect manly lx auty. The following epistle is from a collec¬ 
tion ot letteis, which being derived, it is understood, from Greek comedies that have not 
come down to us, appear a fair criterion on which to form an estimate ot some ol the 
modes of life in Athens. Of their extreme indelicacy the letter itsell contains internal 
evidence, which need not be poiuted out. 

Lamia i« Dexiei nil's.—‘ If there be any boldness in this proceeding, you must 
take the blame to yoursclt. Such a king as you aie, and yet you permit an hetiera to 
write to you! And where indeed is the wonrici aflci all! you that descend to my pri¬ 
son, why shoulil you not stoop to inv letters’—My lord and master, when 1 see you 
abroad with your diadem on your head, in the midst of your guards and your retinue, 
your martial pomp and your ministers ot state, Venus help me, it I do not tremble and 
feel terrified and confounded 1 I turn away my eyes as from the sun, lest they should 
Jail me in the fiery splendour; then indeed I recognize Demetrius the stormer of cities. 
At the sight of that stern and martial air 1 distrust myself, and 1 Lamia,’ l say, ‘ is this 
the man who deigns to share your couch? Is this lie to whom you pipe and blow the 
flute for a whole night together,— who lias now rniidesrended to become vour coric- 


Rpondent, anil who puts you on a looting with Gua»h:ena ; ' Abashed aurt eon founded bv 
my boldness I lose all powers ol speech, and sit .silently wailing tm \om presence. Is 
mv wish giutd etj* Oh, then I fall at your feet and porship, till wiapt in your embrace* 
and dt vom< d with \«,m kisses, I a*-su.ne a different language, and I say to nnsilf, ‘ Is 
this the stormer ol ti’ies' Is this the man ot c amps urd war, the scourge ot Maced on, 
the terror ot Grricc, tin master of Thiate 3 l*y the powcis ol love 1 i will he the 
city-stormer to day, and with in other wea|ion than my flute, see what terms the enemy 
will make with me.’—1 have a request tm yum loyal c.u. \ on will sup with me this 


eveniin.'. 
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ami music are accomplishments which very ordinary minds can at¬ 
tain, and with which ordinary minds are contented to be satisfied: 
the hetaera, who aspired to rank high in her profession, and to emu¬ 
late a Thargelia or an Aspasia, embraced a much greater range of 
education. The comic theatre, which appears to have been shut 
against the modest woman, was open to her, and opportunities 
were thus furnished for acquiring that knowledge of human 
nature which the monotony of domestic life forbad, and that con¬ 
versational tact in which the mere housewife must have been 
entirely deficient. To the refinement thus acquired, was fre¬ 
quently added a knowledge of the powers of oratory. The Funeral 
Speech in Thucydides, which has been declared by an excellent 
judge* to defy either imitation or paraphrase beyond any com¬ 
position that ever was committed to writing, we have the 
authority of Platof for saying, was written by a w'oman;—by 
the Aspasia, with whom the class of persons we are describing 
originated, and from whom Socrates professed to derive his 
know ledge of rhetoric and erotics. The woman thus trained and 
educated became the companion of statesmen, of poets and 
philosophers; she lived ami conversed with those who had the 


evening, and be my guest for tlie next three days. I am holding my annual feast to 
\emis, and it ix a point with me, that the picscnl celebration shall exceed all preceding 
ones. You will find in your reception all that tenderness and niugnificntce can bestow: 
your bounty has pul the last into my power, and lor the first—Iron* that night 1 —that 
sac red night—I have done nothing which should disgrace your benefits: I have never 
abused the indulgence whtehyour generosity allowed me; my person, in spite of your 
permission, remains y oiiraptmd y ouis only. I’ear no iwnjfricious tricks or deceptions 
from me. Diana bla-t me, il Irom that sacred hour I have received either letter or offer ; 
—who indeed would dare to make them in the lace of your invincibility! Love, O King, 
is quick in his movements: hasty to come, piompt to depart: Ins wings grow upon 
hope, hut without hope they soon tall away. And on this is founded the great art of 
our piofesxion; the art to put oil* present cn|ovment, and to keep a lover in play by his 
hopes. Agcoctiinglv, sometimes wc have a icligious ceremony to perlown—sometimes we 
have a convenient indisposition: now we are at out notes, out Uulc-music or our danc¬ 
ing; now there is a feast to be celchiaicd, and now a house to be embellished :—obstacles 
are thus put in the way of pleasures, whic h arc otherwise apt to fade and pall, and 
•minds are kept in a state ol proper iiillainiiisitioii.—But to the entertainment I am pre¬ 
paring lor you. lie assuied, that its fame shall not he confined to the house (and I pro¬ 
pose to give it in oni friend Tlterippidion’s mansion) in which it is held: if nil Athens 
and (iiccce In* not full of it, may the dullest solitude he iny portion! But tnoie than all, 
the Spartans--(foxes jis they have proved at Ephesus, they need something to give them 
an air ol manhood)—shall talk it over on their cold mountains, and their dreary deserts: 
they will find no end, l warrant, lolheii invectives, and to the contiast they will find be¬ 
tween your polished humanity and their Ly cur gun ludeness.— Let them talk as they 
will, great lord. — Be xoii only observant of the clay of our feaM. The choice of the house 
I leave to you; and what you choose must he right.’—Aldphroiiis Epistola?, lib. ii. 
epist. 1. 

• Clifford's Grecian Hist. vol. iii. p. 100. 

f In Mcnexeno, p. 403. From the continual banter in which the Platonic Socrates 
indulges, this declaration is not perhaps to be taken loo stric tly. But that this * Ninon’ 
of antiquity teiupcicd the composition of Pericles by graces, which the severer precepts 
of Anaxagoras would not have imparted, tlicio can be no doubt. 
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gift of immortality in their hands; and accordingly, while the 
modest but unlettered housewife sunk into oblivion* the hetaera 
became the subject of history; her birth was made an object 
of curiosity; her fortunes were carefully traced; her bons-mots* 
and sallies of wit were diligently registered; and after wearing a 
diadem, perhaps, during her life, she was buried in a tomb which, 
from its unrivalled magnificence, a stranger to Athenian customs 
was apt to think dedicated to the most perfect of her heroes>. 
philosophers or statesmen-! 

This was surely an elegant superstructure;—it was raised on a 
foundation still more calculated to catch the common eye; and 
this war against nature was carried on, us we have observed, with 
arms furnished from her own magazines. Jt was made the first 
requisite in the class of persons we are describing, that they 
should eminently excel in the graces both of face and person. 
It is generally understood that the country which produced such 
exquisite models of manly beauty, was not so fortunate in its 
female productions; and it appears to confirm M. de Pauw’s as¬ 
sertion of the general want of beauty in Attic women, that most 
of the more distinguished betara? at Athens were captives made 
in war, or strangers who found that metropolis the best market 
for their charms. As manners grew more corrupt, and the demand 
for women, of this kind made the number of voluntary mcmbeis 
insufficient, *wc find, in the later ages of Greece, a professional 
person^ growing into great practice, who made it his business to 
search the neighbouring islands and shores for these desirable ob¬ 
jects; and with all his diligence it was no einy matter to supply 
them satisfactorily. In a town where statues of the most graceful 
proportion abounded in every temple and in almost every street 
and house ; and where porticoes were crowded with paintings, in 
which one beautiful object vied with another, provocations existed 
for the dullest imagination; and an Athenian might well be ex¬ 
cused for being fastidiously nice on the subject of beauty. 'Tests 
indeed for tning its merits existed, which must have made the 
most perfect beauty shrink and feel fearful of the scrutiny. The 
Roxane of Action, the Sosandra of Calami.?, the Juno of Kuphra- 
nor, and the Cassandra of Polygnotus, presented models which a 

• The 13tli book of Athcnirus is full of them. We are no great admirers of Grecian 
bons-mots in gcneial; but if there wanted any testimony to prove to us the low slate of 
female inte'hU in Athens, it would be this collection ol ‘•siyings, which from courtesy, it 
is to he presumed, were allowed to p.tss lor pleasantries in that metropolis. To he grossly 
indecent and .illcrablv stupid, is almost peculiar to the lemalc wits of Athens. 

! Such, ac ding to Dicftarchus, was the opinion generally excited hy the appear¬ 
ance ol the li r n| Pythionice in the Hoad, called The Sacred. 

J The chai....ier ol the lent), or male slave-dealer, is admirably developed in the 
J’s'curl'jlus of Plautus, the female as admirably in the Asinnria. Act. 1. Scene 3. 

Grecian 
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Grecian beauty might perhaps approach without any violent de¬ 
gree of alarm, and rather for the purposes of instruction than com¬ 
parison. The comparison became somewhat more dangerous 
when she drew near the Lcmnian Minerva of Phidias,'the Ama¬ 
zon leaning upon her spear by the same sculptor, and the Cam- 
paspe of Apelles. The contour of the face and exact symmetry of 
t^e nose, she knew, would be critically examined by the former, 
and the opening of the mouth and the neck by the second; while 
the Campaspe with all its life and blood, and formed in the true 
genius of Grecian art, which threw a veil over nothing, left her 
no right to calculate on imagination supplying the deficiencies of 
reality. The Cnidian Venus by Praxiteles, and the ‘ Venus in the 
gardens of Alcamenes’ completed the canons of criticism. The 
forehead, the euy^aa/xoy of the eye-brow s, that mixture of quick¬ 
ness and biightness (vyfov upa rcvpaifya) which Giecian taste re¬ 
quired in the eyes, were adjudged by the former; the checks, the 
turn of the wrist, the fingers, which diminish insensibly to a point, 
and that, which the writer on the Beautiful and Sublime declares 
to be the most beautiful object in natuie, were estimated by the 
latter. 

Though all these master-pieces did not exist at one and the 
same pciiod, enough were in being from the earliest times to raise 
in the susceptible minds of the Athenians a very high idea of per¬ 
sonal beaut.' ; ami among no people did it excite stronger emotions, 
licaulv was considered as one of the first gifts of heaven; prizes 
were instituted for asceitaining in whom it existed most in perfec¬ 
tion; stones were circulated ol the vengeance# which fell upon the 
insullers of it, and its possessor in perfection was viewed with 
something like the rcvcicnee which belonged to the divinities of 
her country. A \onng beauty was scarcely safec\cn in her cradle ; 
and when goddesses, according to the mythic talcs of Greece, 
contended for supeiioritv of personal charms, the females of the 
country might very well be pardoned for feeling jealous about 
.a possession which attracted so much notice both ftpiu gods and 

men. ‘ Have \ou heard of the new bcautv that is in tia/ning 
• # • ^ 

(§rigiiTQr)$r,§=i<Tct) bv Apelles r* write the sistcihood* of Corinth to 
their friends in Athens; ami they use but the common language of 
the times. * () prodigious ignorance, if you have yet to hear 
of it! There is but one woman in Greece, and Lais carries 
all before her. Lais is the theme of the perfumers' shops; 
Lais is the talk of the theatres; in the Kcclcsia, in the courts 
of justice, and in the senate-house, nothing is heard but Lais. 
In all places and among all descriptions of persons nothing but 


* Fragment* Alciphrnnis, V. ?. 
N 'J 
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Lais ;—the very dumb nod to one another the praises of her beau¬ 
ty, # and Lais is a tongue to those who possess not the power of 
speech/ Nor were these the opinions merely of the young and 
the susceptible. The gravest philosophers allowed that beauty 
was the most valuable and the divinest of all perfections ; and 
idealists, who existed in Greece ns well as in Germany, heard 
with no great repugnance the definition which declared virtue it¬ 
self to !>e the most distinguished of all pursuits, merely because 
it was the most beautiful. An appeal from earth to heaven in 
favour of these declarations was unfortunately too well justified 
by the tales of mythology. While men admitted of no excuse lor 
the aberrations of their consorts, the gods, it was declared,+ had 
juster notions ol the power of beauty, and readily forgave the de¬ 
linquencies into which the sight ol it in mere mortals sometimes 
led their too susceptible partners : while female divinities them¬ 
selves were so far from considering these concessions as matters 
which required a veil of concealment, that they rather made them 
a subject of ostentation, and considered them as indispensable sub¬ 
jects of insertion in the hymns, which were sung to their honour. 

We have enleied into these details, (and we might have en¬ 
larged them by adverting to some religioust opinions of the 
anoints on the subject,) to shew, that if a woman could ha\e 
risen superior to that law of iiatme, which enjoins chastity as the 
first of her vntuos, it must ha\e been in Greece ; and we do not 
mean to deny, that with the conventions of society in her favour, 
the hetuTa often united with accomplishments thus calculated to 
dazzle, qualities of l*nc heart which raised her ubo\e the contempt 
that, in spile of all piceaution, fell upon her situation. \\ itli the 
exception of one \iilue, many of them aie certainly exhibited, in 
the New Comedy, (the only means of reference we have for opi¬ 
nions on the point,) in colom.s the most amiable. There is a cer¬ 
tain period indeed in female life, which even ignorance cannot 
render altogether uninteresting ; but its beauty, like' the odours of 
night-flowers, is lather felt, than capable of being brought under 
actual vision. Depending upon a certain mixture of artlessness, 


• Lai* was indeed a model lor a painter. lien dreused, say the writers of the 
times, or those who copied .diet them, her lace was the most beautiful pari about her; 
when uudi eased, she was all lace. (A litiJo sarcasm, not worlh explaining, was aimed in 
this expression at another beauty oi the day.) JVeiibn too thin nor too fleshy, she exhi¬ 
bited that happy medium which unites delicac v with substance, and which combined 
the ‘ corpus solidum’ of the ancients with the ‘ dehe 1 ol the French. Her hair, curled by 
the hand of naluic, flowed sollJy down her shoulders, llei exes were said by her ad¬ 
mirers (and ihey swore if as well as said it) fo be rounder llian the full moon, blacker 
than ebony in the pupil, and whiter (loan ivoty) in the white which encompassed the 
pupil. 

f Isocrates in I/iudatsone Ihlen.r. p. 112 . 

♦ Sec Atliena’us, Jib. *m. b7.">. 
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jmd unacquaintance \Vitli the world, while the passions yet slmnher 
in their cells, its nice shades are so little lilted for the coarse feel¬ 
ings of a public audience, that scarcely more than ttfo of the 
modern dramatists (Moliere and our own Shakspeare) can be said 
to have attempted it. The Creek dramatists, however, it we may 
judge from the versions of Terence and Plautus, seem to have bceu 
fond of portraits of this kind ; they were all drawn from the class 
of persons whom we have just been describing, and there is no 
reason for supposing that the Autiphila, the Sileniutn, anil Phi-, 
lematium of the stage, were not actually to be louml in society. 
The follow ing letter, by collecting into one focus many of the 
scattered rays of the comedians, lias partly destroyed the efiei;t of 
simplicity, but it will help to give an idea ol the character to which 
we have just referred. 

Mkxkci.f.idf.s to KcTHVCI.CS. 

‘ I have lost her—she is gone—the beautiful Bacclus is no more. 
She is gone, my tuoml, and leli me nothing but tears and the irincin- 
brance of a love, sweet beyond expression while it lusted, hut bitter 
beyond sulleiance in its conclusion. Never, never shall J forget her. 
What feeling, what sensibility, what humanity she possessed! Her life 
mightly justly be deemed an apology for the whole profession to which 
she belonged !—and the membcis of it would act but .justly by placing 
a statue to her memory in the temple of Venus or the Graces. Her 
conduct, so admirably did she shape her manneis, was a complete refu¬ 
tation of the vulgar charges urged against those ot her vocation,— that 
they are mischievous and laitliU-ss— that they lnivehn eye merely to their 
own advantage, - -that they aie the property of the best givci, and that 
those whoconsoii with them, mu-touly look forc'd Irom the connexion. 
You lemembcr that Mode, who lately landed lieie from Syiia, his 
pomp, and his letiuue; you have heard too, perhaps, ol Ins ostentatious 
promises and offers to Bucchis:—eunuchs, maid-servants, dress and 
finery, nothing was to equal her establishment. To his great indig¬ 
nation and in despite of it, she would not admit the prodigal promiser. 
She preferred reposing under my little every-day mantle ;*and satisfied 
with my sparing and humble presents, she spurned the satrap and his 
splendid donations. The Egyptian merchant and Ins mountains of silver 
fared no better. Never surely was theie so excellent a creature! She 
had virtues which some good genius ought to have transferred to a more 
honourable condition of life. But she is gone—she 1ms left me—she has 
made her bed, where she will have no bed-fellow ! Shame on the Kates, 
who do not allow me to take my place by her side. And yet I survive ! 
Nay 1 eat, and I drink; and 1 converse with my friends ! 1 have lost flic 
light of her eyes, and her smile, ami her gentleness, and the sweet elud¬ 
ings of those dehcious evenings,—and yet l exist! One little minute buck, 
how apposite was her conversation \ how sweet her look ! how deli- 
nous her kisses! Iln lips weie the seat of persuasion, ami when h^r 
-mile was on. it was as if Venus and the 0luces had joined hands, 

x ", anil 
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and united in the same person. And those little kongs, which she 
sang among our cups—and the sounds of that lyre which her ivory 
fingers used to put in motion —they aie gone, never to return! she who 
uttered them is deaf, dumb, mute; she is ashes, dust. And Megara the 
strumpet lives! Megara, the merciless, who pillaged poor Theages, 
till the wretch, from a man of fair property, was fain to betake himself 
to the wars with nothing but a*mantle and a buckler. She lives; and 

Bacchis-Dearest Kulhycles, iny sorrows become easier as 1 pour 

them into thy friendly bosom—to talk and to write of her is sweet! 
Alas! the remembrance of her is all that I now have left/* 

It only remains to shew that whatever temporary glare the 
histories of an Aspasia, a Pvthionice, ora Nea?ra might throw 
over the condition just described ; a closer inspection will con¬ 
vince us of the truth of what has been more than once asserted 
in the course of these remarks, that the great law of nature 
which determines chastity to be the first virtue in a woman, 
could not be superseded by the conventional agreements of 
society : and in fact, Athenian law, to a certain extent, went 
in accordance with the dictates of nature. To wear u diess 
of a particular description—to be debarred the use of certain 
ornaments—to be denied all servile assistance except from 
persons of the same class as herself—to he excluded from the 
services and sacrifices of the temples, and, what to female minds 
was, perhaps, a still more trying privation, to be excluded born 
the splendid processions which often preceded those sacrifices, 
were among the privations, to which, if the law was strictly obeyed, 
every offender against modesty was subjected in Attica. The 
great objects of Athenian ambition were, strictly speaking, shut 
against a young man, who owed his birth to such a connexion: for 
he could not exercise the talents of oratory in the senate, or the 
Ecclesia, or the various courts of law. The wit of a Timotheus 
might turn to the brighter side of the picture and feel grateful to 
a mother who had made him the son of Conon ; blit the tongue 
which found itself tied in the public assemblies, no doubt broke 
out sometimes into private invective against the cause of a priva¬ 
tion, which to an ambitious and loquacious Athenian must have 
been peculiarly galling. The free-born Athenian woman, who 
embraced this profession, immediately lost all her rights and pri¬ 
vileges: she ranked in future merely with the wife or daughter 
of a metic or sojourner in Athens; and a consciousness of the de¬ 
gradation thus incurred, generally led them, jt appears, to change 
their names, and to annihilate, as much as in them lay, their 
previous existence. 

The rest of our picture must be a little coarse. What we call 

t riant, in IVjciiiiIo. 

a lady, 


• EpistoJae Alciphrunis, lib. i. Epist. 38. 
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a ludy, that is, a woman, who to virtue and intellect unites the 
dignity of manners which is inseparable from the former, and the 
facility of manners which is a general result of the possession of 
the latter—was a being, which, so far from existing in Greece, 
does not appear to have entered in the remotest degree into 
the conception of a Greek. Some approximation to a fine lady 
his tragedy did furnish ;* but it confined the character, and we 
think not unwisely, to the wife of Agamemnon,—an adulteress 
and a murderer. Where female reputation stood on this footing, 
we may imagine w'hat licence of speech would be allowed against 
persons whose very situation presupposed a forfeiture of any title 
to respect. Athens, like Florence and modern Rome, was a coun¬ 
try of nick-names; and, as its first consolation, private scandal 
took care to affix the most opprobrious appellations to persons 
over whom the favour of princes, poets, or philosophers had 
thrown un artificial lustre. Lamia, whose avarice*}* was as de¬ 
structive to the inhabitants of towns, as the warlike machines of 
her lover Demetrius were to the towns themselves, derived her 
appellation from one of the most destructive of those w hich were 
used by her too bountiful lover. Gnatlmma, whose w it was so 
often directed against others, became the subject of raillery in her 
turn, and was nicknamed ‘ the Cistern.* Lais, to whom Venus 
Melienis descended in a dream, and promised a plentiful harvest 
of lovers, was, for the severity with w hich she e\acted*the price of 
her favours, surnained * the Hatchet.* Nico was politely termed 
4 the She-^oatCallisto was as gallantly nickname i the Sow.* 
while her mother became proverbially known under the title of 
1 the Crow'.* The love of w ine gave a name to more than one. 
of the class, with adjuncts in some cases, which could not well be 
specified, and may be left in the obscurity of the language to 
which they belong. 

But the great place of correction for persons of this class was 


the stage ; and they seem to have felt it. 'Flic Old Comedy had 
occasionally dealt them a side blow' or two; but Vhen, by a 
change of laws and government, the characters of public men 
were rescued from the hands of the dramatist, the Greek appe¬ 
tite for scandal was compensated by making the stage the vehicle 
of attack upon public women. The Thalatta of Diodes, the 
Corianno of Pherocrates, the Antcia of Funicus, the Thais and 


• Euripides in Klectra. 

t On one occasion, says Plutarch, Demetrius commanded the Athenian- lo raise 
imniediatelv the sum ot iwo hundred and fifty talents; and the payment was exacted 
with the utmost rigour. As -oon as it was collected, he ordered it all to be given to 
Lamia and her companions to buy soup.— Lite of Demetrius. It must he remembered, 
that a good story is never injured in Plutarch’s writings, by any questions tending to 
affect ns truth or its probability. 

n 4 Phanium 
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Phanium of Menauder, the Opora of Alexis, and the Clepsydra 
of Eubulus were all dramas deriving their names from celebrated 
courtezans or iietaerac; and fragments enough of these come¬ 
dies remain, exclusive of the translations of Plautus and Terence, 
to show in what spirit they were generally written. 

The obscurity from which the hetae'rae frequently sprang, 
formed a convenient topic of reproach for those whose faculty of 
observation did not extend far beyond mere exterior. The angry 
lover, who remembered in the Phryne, whose wealth enabled her 
to offer to rebuild the walls of Thebes, the same Phryne who in 
earlier days had earned a livelihood by a very humble employ¬ 
ment, did not want an organ for expressing his disdainful remi¬ 
niscences on the stage— 

-Wretch that I am, 

She had my love, when a mere caper-gatherer. 

And fortunes smiles as yet were wanting to her. 

J never pinch’d nor spar’d in my expenses, 

Yet now—doors closely hair’d are all the recompencc 
That waits on former bounties ill bestow’d!*' 

The reverses which persons of this profession were natu¬ 
rally apt to make to themselves, formed a more just topic of 
ridicule : and the linesf which commemorated the downfal of 
the once select and opulent Lais, coarse as they are, >vere, no 
doubt, in evfery body's mouth. 

Alas for Lais! 

A slut, a wine-bibber—her only care 
Is to supply* the cravings of the day, 

To eat and drink—to masticate and tipple. 

The eagle and herself are fittest parallels. 

In the first prime and lustliliood of youth, 

The mountain king ne’er quits his royal eyrie, 
lint lamb, or straggling sheep, or eaith-couch’d bale, 

Caught in his grip, repays the fierce descent: 

Hut when old age hath sapp’d his mettle’s vigour, 

He’sits upon the temple tops, forlorn, 

In all the squalid wretchedness of famine, 

And merely serves to point an augur’s tale. 

Just such dnother prodigy is Lais! 

Tull teeming coffers swell’ll her pride of youth : 

Her person, ever fresh and new, your satrap 
Was more accessible than she;—but now, 

That life is flagging at the goal, and like 
An unstrung iute, her limbs are out of tune, 

She is become so lavish of her presence, 

That being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes, 

. They surfeit at the sight. 

f Athcmas, p. .->67. f Idem, p. .i?0. 

She 
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She's grown companion to th'e common streets— 

Want her who will, a stater, a three-obol piece, 

Or a mere draught of wine brings her to hand ! 

Nay place a silver stiver in your palm, 

And, shocking tameness! she will stoop forthwith 
To pick it out. 

As the line was not very nicely drawn between the mere cour¬ 
tezan and the hcUeru, it will also be readily believed, that the 
same aberrations took place in the one, which the loss of honour 
is invariably found to produce in the other; and that the charges 
of mcrccnurincss, extravagance, jealousy, deception, faithlessness, 
want of honesty, &c. could with the most perfect justice be 
ascribed to both. From numerous passages of ancient authors, 
substantiating the whole of these charges, we shall select one 
which is more particularly directed against the common want of 
principle in these females. 

4 Would to heaven/ writes Petale to Simalion,* * that one of my 
pi ofession could support her establishment upon tears! 1 might then 
live in splendour; for you have an inexhaustible fountain,and they are 
wondcrlully at the service of your friends. But, alas! we must have 
other accompaniments, money, dress, equipage, attendants: all these a 
person like me must have, or farewell to her trade. 1 have no little 
paternal (state in Myirhinus, nor any slime in the public mines: my 
whole support depends upon what 1 can wring from silly hair-brain'd 
boys. One whole year I have devoted to poverty and you : during that 
time not a single box of peifume has crossed my e)es, and my head is 
perfectly dry; as for the old tatter’d Tarentine mantle—s’death !— I 
feel my checks hum whenever 1 exhibit in it. ...'. What! haic you no 
such thins, us a drinking cup at home i Is your mother ud/tout jewels, has 
your Jut her no tittle Intis or bonds , on which you can lay your hands l — 
Happy Plulotes! you weie bom under more fortunate stars ! you have 
a lover indeed in iWenecleides! not a day hut he biings you a present 
—no teais, it is true, hilt something infinitely better. My lot is dif¬ 
ferently cast. 1 have a mourner for a gallant and not a lover ; one who 
considers me as a corpse in prospectu ; and sends me chaplets and ro^e.s 
accordingly, and then fbisooth tells me he has spent the whole night 
in teais. I have but two little words: if you have any tiling to bring 
me, come; but—observe—no teais; if otherwise,—be your own 
toimentor, and not mine.’ 

We take leave of a subject, which is beginning to be not very 
attractive, with a fragment, (Athen. p. 558.) whose vehemence of 
indignation will probably excite a smile. The writer had either 
been unfortunate in his connexions; or, he had the grace to feel 
that mothers, who discharge the first of all duties, and mistresses 
of families, who discharge by no means the last, deserved an occa- 


• Kj'ist. Alciplnonij, lib. i. ep. 
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sional triumph over those, who often were neither mothers nor 
mistresses of families, and who in Athens, as elsewhere, must oc¬ 
casionally have made the ties of consanguinity both painful and 
odious. 


1 Away, away, with these same female friends! 

He whose embraces have encircled one. 

Will own a monster has been hi his arms;— 

Fell as a dragon is, fire-spouting like 
Chimaera, like the rapid ocean-portent, 

Three-headed and dog-snouted !- 

Harpies are less obscene in touch than they: 

The tigress robb’d of her first whelps, more merciful: 

Asps, Scorpions, Vipers, amphisbenic dire, 

Cerastes, Ellops, Dipsas, all in one!— 

But come, let’s pass them in review before us, 

And see how close the parallels will hold. 

And first for Plangon: where in the scale place her f 
F/eri rank her with the beast whose breath is flame. 

Like her she deals combustion round ; and foreigners 
By scores have perish’d in her conflagrations. 

One only'scaped the fair incendiary, 

And that by \irtue of his nimble steed. 

He pack'd his baggage and turn’d tail upon her.— 

Have commerce with Sinope, and you’ll find 
Trujt Lcrna’s monster was no tale ; for like 
The hydra she can multiply her members, 

And fair Gnathama is the present offshoot: 

Her morning charms for beauties in the wane 
Compensate—but—the dupe pays doubly for’t. 

There’s Nanno too :—Nanno and Scylla’s pool 
Bear close similitude : two swains have made 
Already shipwreck in that gulph ; a third 
Had shar'd their fortunes, but the wiser boy 
Plied well bis oars and boldly stood to sea-ward. 

If Nanno's Scylla, Phryne is Charybdis: 

Woe to the wretch who comes within her tide ! 

Engulph’d in whelming waves, both bark and mariner 
Are suck'd into th' abyss of quick perdition ! 

And what’s Theano ? bald, and bare, and peel'd 
With whom but close-pluck’d Sirens ranks she? woman 
In face and voice ; but in her feet—a blackbird. 

But why enlarge my nomenclature ? Sphinx is 
A common name for all: on her enigma 
Is moulded all their speech :—love, fealty. 

Affection,—these are terms drop clear enough 
From them, but at their heels comes a request. 

Wrapt up in tortuous phrase of nice perplexity. 

(Mimics. )—“A four-foot couch perchance would grace their 
chamber! 


Their 
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Their needs forsooth require a chair—three footed, 
Or, for the nonce, two-tooted—’twould content them." 
He that is vers’d in points and tricks, like (Tdipus, 
Hears, and escapes perchance with purse uninjur'u; 
The easy fool gapes, gazes, and — hey ! presto! 

Both purse and person’s gone !’ 


Art. X.—1. The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope, as a 
Colony to Great Britain , independently of the Advantages it 
possesses as a Military and Naval Station , and the Key to our 
Territorial Possessions in India. By Richard Barnard Fisher, 
Esq. The Third Edition, with Additions. 1819. 

2. Considerations on the Means of affording Profitable Employ¬ 
ment to the redundant Population of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, through the Medium of an improved and correct System 
of Colonization in the British Territories in Southern Africa. 

i&U). 


3. Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. By William 
J. Bttrchcll, Esq. 181J). 

4. The Cape of Good Hope Calendar , and Agriculturist 9 * Guide; 
containing a correct Account of all the Public Offices, Military 
Forces, and other Establishments in that Colony. Together 
with a brief Description of its Soil, Agiicultuie y and Com¬ 
merce. Intended f or the Lse of those Persons icho may be¬ 
come Settlers. As compiled by G. Ross, Superintendent of 
the Government Press in that Settlement. illustrated with a 
correct Map of the Colony. 1819. 

5. An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
l icw to the Information of Emigrants. And an Appendix , 
containing the Offers of Government to Persons disposed to 
settle, time. 18J9- 

(j. A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, describing its Geogra¬ 
phical Situation , Climate, Sc. 1819* 

7. The Emigrant's Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, containing 
a Description of the Climate, Soil , and Productions of the 
Colony, fi oin the latest and. most authentic Sources of Informa¬ 
tion—with Directions to Emigrants in general. To which arc 
added, a full Account of the Meeting at the Ciozcn and An* 
char 'Cavern, &fc, By John Wilson. 1819* 

8. Journal of a Fisit to South Africa in 1815 and 181(1, with 
some Account of the Missionary Settlements of the United 
Brethren near the Cape of Good Hope. By the Rev. C. J. 
Latrobe. London. 1818. 


TT will not be necessary, for our present purpose, to take up the 
time of our readers in discussing the cause of that distress 
which, for some time past, has been pressing hard on certain 

classes 
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classes of the labouring and manufacturing poor; it is enough to 
know that it exists;—and more than enough to apprehend, from 
the result pf the active and anxious inquiries of men competent to 
the task, that the country does not, and cannot, under any 
circumstances, command the means of regular and permanent 
employment for its increased and increasing population. This 
important fact was only not sooner discovered, or, more strictly 
speaking, not sooner felt, on account of the peculiar circumstances 
of the war in which we were engaged—a war, novel in its charac¬ 
ter and unparalleled in its duration. That war having ceased, 
and with it the factitious provision l>y which multitudes had been 
suppoited, it quickly became manifest, that the supply of labour 
was 1 greater than the demand; and that a large portion of the 
population, more particularly that part of it which was connected 
with the army and navy, to the amount of several hundred thou- 
sands, (Mr. Colqulioun says two millions,) being thrown hack 
upon the public, must necessarily remain unemployed, and be¬ 
come a burden to the rest of the community. 


In referring to past times and to the history of oilier countries, 
it will be found that, whenever population began to press severely 
against the means of subsistence, the lemcdv resorted to was cmi- 
giition;—not by single families, but in whole hoides like the 
northern Taitars, or whole legions like the Homans; their inva¬ 
riable policy being to cast their swarms when the hive was full. 
China and Japan are, pel haps, the only exceptions fiom this 
practice. Of the l.itjer counti v we know but little; but enough is 
known of the former to deter any civili/cd society from following 


its example in this respect; or from submitting, if possible to 
avoid it, to that last and most dreadful of its icsourccs, famine, 
hv which whole piovincrs aie laid waste, and the population 
brought down to the level ot subsistence. 

If it should appear, then, that all other measures are little better 
than palliatius of the evil, wholly inadequate to afford any per¬ 
manent iclief, the only material point to be settled would be that 
of the direction into which the tide of cmigialion should be turned. 
The decision became tin* more urgent when it appeared that ship 
after ship was regorging oil our shores loads of disappointed emi¬ 
grants who, after fleeing to what they fondly imagined a laud of 
liberty and plenty, but which, on their arrival, they found to he the 
abode of beggary, bondage, and disease, were leturned, 'stripped 
of every thing, to swell the surplus population, and to increase the 
number of unprofitable consumers. That our own colonies 
claimed the prelcieiice could admit of no doubt; and among those 
which, on every account, might be considered as most eligible, 
there could be no hesitation in making choice of that which, from 
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the nature of its produce, the salubrity of its climate, and the 
advantages of its situation, should appear to hold out the most 
flattering prospect of reciprocal benefit to the mother-country, 
and to the individuals who might wish to leave it in‘search of 
better fortune. 

The Cape of Good Hope has always maintained a favourable 
hold on the public opinion. Long before it fell into our possession, 
the passing visitors of this celebrated promontory were lavish in 
their praises of its line climate, equally removed from the extremes 
of heat and cold; of its beautiful flowers and choice fruits, some 
of which were always in season ; of the excellent quality of its 
bread, and the variety and abundance of its vegetables; of the 
neat and cleanly condition of the capacious houses ; and of .the 
substantial comforts and the respectable appearance of every class 
of its inhabitants. It might be urged perhaps, that some little 
deduction should be made from the glowing descriptions usually 
given by persons landing at this * half-way house/ (as it was called) 
after a long voyage; and yet, making every allowance, it must be 
admitted, that the excellence of that soil and climate cannot be 
greatly exaggerated which will produce, at the same time, and in 
boundless profusion, the apple and the orange, the peach and the 
•pear, the grape anil the apricot, the guava and the strawberry, 
together w ith a great varietv of other fruits and esci|lent vege¬ 
tables, the natural growth of countries situated both within and 
without the tropics. W hen, added to all this, wc behold with our 
own eves, the multitude of heaths of surpassing elegance and 
beauty, the endless variety of bulbous-rooted'llowers, and a long 
list of the choicest flowering shrubs and herbaceous plants which 
are brought with some care to adoin our conservatories, but 
which are there scattered in wild and spontaneous profusion over 
the country, it cannot but enhance our good opinion of a spot 
favoured with so much beauty and elegance. 


That such a feeling for the Cape of Good Hope, whether 
correct or not, does prevail, was very manifest when, at the 
close id’ last session of Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 


quer announced the intention of his Majesty’s government to ex¬ 
tend the colonization of that settlement. The measure was not 


merely approved, but hailed with applause by every part of the 
House ; so that instead of j(),00()/. the minister might, wc believe, 
with the same ease, have obtained, if he had thought it expe¬ 
dient, a much larger sum. 

The same predilection was equally conspicuous in the crowds 
which daily thronged Downing Street, in order to await the 
decision of the Colonial Department on their applications to 
be enrolled in the number of those who were to add to the 


population 
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population of this happy country : and it may be inferred to pre¬ 
vail still more generally in the public mind, from the multitude 
of publications got up on the spur of the occasion, professedly 
for the guidance and instruction of the new colonists. The 
titles of a cluster of these productions we have prefixed to this 
Article, not so much for the. sake of investigating their respective 
merits, which, with the exception of the last, are, in truth, but 
slender, as from a wish to warn the public, and more especially 
the emigrant, of the gross mistakes and the exaggerated state¬ 
ments which they contain. From these ephemeral shoots of the 
press, the sanguine but inexperienced emigrant would be led to 
conclude the influence of the climate and the fertility of the soil 
in Southern Africa to be such, that nature there )ielded spon¬ 
taneously her most valuable productions, and that the hand of man 
was required only to be stretched forth to gather them; in short, 
that the feast was prepared, the table spiead, and that the guests 
bad nothing more to do than to take their seats, ami fall to the re¬ 
past. If there be any (ami we fear there arc) about to embark 
under such extravagant notions, woeful indeed will be their dis¬ 
appointment ! 

To moderate the indulgence of unreasonable expectation, 
and to check the ardour of incautious adventure, a plain, concise, 
and conect view of the present state of that portion of Southern 
Africa, comprehended within the limits of the Cape of Good Hope 
colony, would be of great use in a two-fold point of view;— 
first, as it regards those who may already be oil the eve of de¬ 
parture ; ami, secofidly, the public at large; for we should deem 
it a most unfoitunate circumstance, if the disastrous results of 
improvident speculation, or the disappointed hopes of aitisans and 
labourers, should be the means of throwing a damp on a measure 
which, by common ^prudence, cannot fail, in no great length of 
time, to be of the utmost advantage both to the colony and the 

mother-country. We intreat our leaders to believe that wc come 
* 

to the discussion of this interesting subject with many advantages; 
we happen to have some local knowledge of the country, and 
we have before us every thing, we believe, that lias been written 
on it. In the absence, therefore, of such a work as we are de¬ 
ploring, a few observations from us may not, perhaps, be altoge¬ 
ther without their value. 

A word or two must be previously offered on the respective 
publications at the head of this Article. The first is that of Mr. 
Barnard Fisher, who, we believe, was paymaster to a regiment in 
Cape Tow n. It is intended, he says, to prove to England ‘ the im¬ 
portance of the Cape in a colonial point of view this we presume 
was sufficiently well understood in England before,—but 4 what are 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fisher’s proofs ?—a few garbled extracts from the only book,* 
as he tells us, ‘ that affords real information, with amusement, on 
the subject—assertions, for which he has no authority;—and an 
extraordinary degree of ignorance respecting those very objects 
which immediately surrounded him. Scarcely a page occurs in 
which there is not some gross absurdity, some ludicrous blunder, 
or some false information. He thus gravely puts forward the pro¬ 
fundity of his knowledge : * Every nation or people on the face 
of the globe have a language, or mode of conversing with and 
understanding each other.’ We have scarcely signified our assent 
to this simple truism, when lie as gravely tells us that * the Hot¬ 
tentots certainly have no such thing as language, and many of 
them have scarcely the power of articulation.’ it would seem to 
follow, therefore, that these * rational hinds’ (as Don Armado 
called Costard) are neither a ‘ nation* nor a 1 people.’ Yet Mr. 
Fisher means no such thing; for he immediately subjoins that 
‘ they do pronounce a few words; 1 but then, he continues, (as if 
alarmed at this concession in their favour ,) 1 those few words 
upon inquiry, will be found to be either Portugueze or Dutch.’ 
How many hundred or thousand years previously to the arrival 
of these Europeans the poor Hottentots had remained dumb, 
Mr. Fisher does not condescend to inform us; but as he obli¬ 
gingly instructs us that 1 the garrulity of the magpie, the solemn 
hooting of the owl, the chattering of the daw, and the cackling 
of the goose’ are * sounds or language,* in which all these crea¬ 
tures have a prodigious advantage over the Hottentot, who could 
neither speak nor cackle, hoot nor chatter, it Is manifest in what 
rank of the animal creation he means to place him. (p. viii.) 
Then these hapless beings, whose harsh and wiry hair is described 
as 1 woolly,’ * have little or no memory whatever ; though’ (won 
derful to relate) 1 a knowledge of medicinal herbs and plants, and 
poisons, is innate in them.’ (p. ix). 

The qualifications of Mr. Fisher might be settled from his pre 
fotory matter; but as his blunders and absurdities have worked 
their way (if we may credit the title-page) to a third edition , and 
have been the cause of misleading the principal promoter of the 
measure for extending the colonization of the Cape, we shall 
notice a few more of them. 1 The finest part of the year,’ he 
says, * is the winter, when it frequently rains in torrents for many 
days, and the houses and the whole town are deluged with 
water;’ in this ( finest ’part of the year’ too, the 1 cold damp is 
intolerable.’ (p. .5.) We arc then told of * cascades and torrents 
from the dissolving of the snow’ where snow was never seen, ex- 

• Barrow's Travels in Soul hern Africa. 
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ceptitig on the summits of the distant mountains, and even there 
very rarely. ‘ The soil,’ he says, * is very different in different 
places, but the most prevailing are a black peaty or boggy sort 
of soil, like that of the fens in Lincolnshire, or the bogs of Allen, 
in Ireland(p. 14)—or rather,—for we must take leave to adjust 
Mr. Fisher’s similitude here,—like that of the mountains of the 
Hebrides! With regard to the products of the soil, he tells us 
that 4 no indigenous vegetables were found, excepting the article 
of trees and grasses, some few fruits and roots;’ (p. 15)—a pretty 
broad exception! Naturalists will hear with astonishment, or de¬ 
light, perhaps, that 4 sheep and goats are become so mixed in 
their breed that it will soon become difficult to separate them in 
corroboration of this extraordinary fact it is asserted that 4 they 
are indiscriminately eaten as mutton.’ This confusion of breeds 
seems pretty widely spread at the Cape, for we soon afterwards 
learn that ostriches, whom we ha\e been taught to estimate prin¬ 
cipally for their tails, are ‘ very extraordinary and valuable birds, 
or rather animals, in as much as they partake of both!’ (p. 81). 
When Mr. Fisher quits ostriches and goats, and comes to the 
local advantages of the country, he is not much more fortunate in 
his conceptions. Of Saldanha bay, he states that 4 ships might 
not only be repaired, but built there; and that ships of all nations 
would most readily come in for the purpose.’—of being i built,’ 
we presumb. This bay too, we are told, is centrica/It/ situated, 
and, therefore, most proper for the site of the capital of the co¬ 
lony.—Ccntrically! if Mr. Fisher means, as we suppose, cen¬ 
trally, Saldanha bay lies on the coast, distant from one extre¬ 
mity of the colony about sixtv miles, and from the other about six 
hundred.—Hut enough of Mr. Fisher. 

The next work, which bears the title of 1 Considerations,’ &c.; 
and which, though without a name, is ascribed, we believe justly, 
to Mr. Colquhoun, abounds with good sense in all that relates to 
the means of affording profitable employment to the redundant 
population**)!’ the empiie; while the benevolent intentions of its 
author are every where apparent: but the erroneous information 
gleaned from Air. Fisher has led him astray, especially on the 
subject of Saldanha bay, on the shores of w hich he has laid his 
plan for building a town for seven or eight thousand inhabitants, 
and for obtaining a grant of land from government of one million 
of acresy or a tract of country extending about forty miles in 
every direction, with a charter for the incorporation of a joint 
stock company, on certain conditions, which are detailed at full 
length. The absurdity of such a plan (which, however, we un¬ 
derstand, was \eiy seriously entertained, and even proposed to go¬ 
vernment) will be at once obvious, when we state, fiom our own 
• knowledge, 
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knowledge, that freehold and leasehold estates are held on the 
very margins of the bay, and that the portion of the colony which 
was to be included within these ' million of acres/ is, at least, 
as densely peopled, and as extensively occupied and cultivated 
as any similar extent of land in any other part of the colony ; the 
districts of Zwarthind, of lteebcck’s Casteel, Groenekloof, and 
the Twenty-four rivers, the granaries of the colony, all lying 
within the limits proposed for the new settlement! 'The harbour 
of Saldanha bay (the author says, the finest in the world) lies in 
latitude 33° S.. bearing nearly east and west, north and south, 
forming almost a circular bar, about five miles in extent, with a 
creek about five or six miles in length funning parallel to the coast 
in a south direction towards Cape Town, in which ships and 
vessels are completely land-locked and protected/ (p. 1!).) and 
this description, which is altogether unintelligible, is copied ver¬ 
batim in every one of the pamphlets which the occasion has called 
forth! We are further informed that ' the eastern banks of Sal¬ 
danha bay, from the nature of the ground , is admirably adapted 
for building a town.’—The 1 nature of the ground’ is a continued 
line of moving sand-hills, which we should humbly conceive to 
be very ill adapted for such a purpose. 

In statements of this kind, Mr. Cohpihoun has merely been 
misled : we find it more difficult to account for a person of his 
experience venturing to inform his readers that 'elephants and os¬ 
triches would augment as population increases/(p. 17 .); or that 
' Indian corn or maize grows spontaneously without cultivation/ 
Of his eighteen articles of export which South* Africa is to supply 
to an unlimited extent, we will take upon ourselves to strike off 
nine as wholly gratuitous. 

Mr. Burchell, it seems, travelled far into the interior, and 
passed some years among the natives who dwell beyond the pale 
of the Cape government; and we are only surprised that, under 
such circumstances, his book should contain so scanty a portion 
of actual information. He was, we understand, rr ' culler of 
simples/ and he certainly seems to have culled little else. The 
settlement which he recommends lies behind the Sneubcrg, on or 
about the Sea Cow river, and on some of the branches of the 
Orange river. To this point, and farther, the colony may one day 
advance, but certainly will never begin there. Mr. Burchell 
might as well talk of planting a settlement behind the Himalaya 
mountains. He means well, however; but we do not see that his 
book can be of any use to those who are about to emigrate. 

Mr. Boss, acting under the direction of government, as super- 
intendant of the printing press at the Cape, is no doubt well 

vol. xxii. no. xliii. o qualified 
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qualified for printing the ‘ Cape Calendar/ and registering the hard" 
and indigestible names of the Dutch functionaries. The queer 
appellations too of the districts and the streets of Cape Town, and 
the table of stamp duties, may be very correctly given by him; 
but when he ventures to dabble in botany, and talk about the 

* proles mgentia / and the ‘ tn/ronlhis scautbac / into which name 
he has tortured the Arabian jasmine, he mustexcuse us if we ques¬ 
tion both his knowledge and his judgment::—this, however, and his 
assertion that * daisies are as numerous as in England/ in a 
part of the world where no ‘ daisy' was ever yet found in a wild 
state, are harmless blunders; which is more than can be said of 
those which he has committed in speaking of the depreciation of 
the paper currency. Having told his readers that a nx-dollar is 
equal to four shillings, and that four rix-dollurs make twenty 
shillings, (a mode of arithmetic not to be found in Cocker,) he 
adds this notable piece of information, which is repeated by all 
the trumpery publications which we have seen on the subject, 
that ‘ the rate of exchange is exceedingly advantageous to the 
settler, being at this present moment about 110 per cent, in favour 
of England,—consequently, whatever property a person may think 
necessary to take with him, it will more than double its value on 
his arrival/—(p. l(j.) 

Can Mr. Ross be so ignorant as not to know that the mer¬ 
chant who imports his goods into the colony must lay on them 
such a price as will cover the premium which he has to pay for 
his remittance to England? Had he paused for a moment, he 
might have recollected that w hen the pound sterling was reckoned 
at five rix-dollars, in other words, when the exchange was at par, 
a leaguer of Cape wine cost about fifty rix-dollars; and that now, 
when the pound is upwards of ten , a leaguer of the same wine 
sells from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty rix- 
dollars, and all other articles of produce in the same proportion. 

The next on our list is * An Account of the Cape of Good 
Hope, witfi a View to the Information of Emigrants/ a small 
volume which unquestionably does convey more full and correct 

* information* than all the Vest taken together. The writer 
openly avows, that he ‘ has freely availed himself of the 
many interesting pictures of the Cape Colony which modern 
travels supply; to the superior work of Mr. Barrow, in parti¬ 
cular, he has been much indebted; nor has he omitted to consult 
the observations of Vaillant, Lichtenstein, and Campbell, or the 
interesting Journal of the Rev. Mr. Latrobe :' and his reason 
for doing so is a sound and serious one,—that the works them¬ 
selves would cost the emigrant ten guineas, whereas his contribu¬ 
tion amounts ouly to six shillings and sixpence. We do not hesi¬ 
tate 
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tate to say, that he has availed himself with judgment of these 
authors’ labours. 

The two ‘ Guides,’ we fear, will prove but blind guides to 
those who put their trust in them. The first, however, has 
made a notable discovery, namely, that, in the happy country 
to which so many are anxiously flocking, cotton-wool is pro¬ 
duced from the backs of the sheep, (p. 17*) This hodge-podge 
of ignorance and vulgarity consists of garbled extracts from the 
pamphlets of Colquhoun and Fisher, with some precious ob¬ 
servations made by a certain * learned traveller of the name of 
the Reverend Peter Kobel,’—we suppose Mr. Peter Kolbe, who 
wrote a description of the Cape about one hundred years ago, 
ut a time when the wolves and hyenas prowled nightly before 
the gates of the c astle; and when superstition led the colonists 
to assert, and Kolbe gravely to publish, that a brilliant flame, in 
the shape of a serpent wearing on its head a kingly crown, played 
on the edge of the Table Mountain, night after night, for a 
month together. But the accuracy with which this compiler 
quotes, is about equal to that of his designation of the author 
quoted. John Wilson, who puts his name to the last of these 
‘ Guides/ is merely a simpleton, who, by scraping together the 
ignorant trash uttered at the Crown and Anchor, and mixing 
it up with a few paragraphs from the newspapers, circulars 
from the Colonial Department, &c., has manufactured a cheap 
article which, like Hodge’s razors, is meant for sale, and no¬ 
thing more. 

It has been observed, and with justice, (hat in these meagre 
contributions c none but the fair side of the picture has been ex¬ 
hibited ; that no discriminating hand has been stretched forth to 
separate the bad from the good, and no warning voice lifted up 
to forbid unfounded expectation, nor prevent improvident adven¬ 
ture.’ This task we have set ourselves, and we shall use our best 
endeavours to perforin it, w ith all the fidelity which the impor¬ 
tance of the subject demands; conscientiously believing our¬ 
selves to be as free from bias oil this as on any other question, 
in which we have not the least personal concern. We wish well 
to the undertaking; convinced that, under proper regulations, it 
will in time be the means of extending civilization in Southern 
Africa greatly beyond the limits at present contemplated. The 
objections, or, as the writer to whom we have now alluded calls 
them, ‘ the features of less agreeable appearance/ will be noticed 
as wc proceed. 

Li our reviews of Lichtenstein’s and Campbell’s 4 Travels in 
Southern Africa/* we took a general view of the natural history 
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of the Southern angle of Africa. We shall now confine our ob¬ 
servations to that part of it which is colonized, and to those sub¬ 
jects which 11101 c immediately concern the new setlers who are 
about to proceed under the conditions laid down by Ilis Majes¬ 
ty’s government. In doing this, w e wish we could speak in more 
Mattering terms of the literary and scientific labours of our country¬ 
men :—but truth compels us to state that, during the twenty years 
we have held possession of the Cape of Good Hope, not a single 
survey lias been made:—that it is not known what exteut of land 
is cultivable; what rivers are navigable:—to sum up all in a word, 
there exists no detailed information on which the government at 
home can venture to make a single specific grant. 

According to the most accurate information we yet have of 
that portion of South Africa, which is comprehended within the 
limits of the Cape Colony, its western shore extends about 315 
miles, from the Table Mountain to the river Koussie; and its 
southern shore 580 miles easterly, from the same mountain to the 
Great Fish river: its narrowest part being about the middle of 
the latter line, and its widest towards the eastern extremity; 
comprizing about 1'20,000 square miles. Several ranges of 
mountains, nearly paiailel to one another and to the southern 
coast, stretch in the direction of east and west almost across 
the whole extent,—but approaching each other near the Cape, 
they turn off' to the northward and terminate in a rugged hilly 
surface, w hich loses itself in tracts of sand or extensive plains of 
naked clay. The geognostical structure of these mountains is ex¬ 
tremely simple, and) we believe, remarkably uniform throughout 
all the ranges. Clay slate and gneiss form their bases to the 
height of a hundred feet or more above the level of the sea; then 
granite, and lastly, a superincumbent mass of sand-stone, red, 
yellow and grey, terminating frequently in flat table land, but 
having the line much interrupted by rugged conical peaks. 

The general surface between the nearest range of mountains 
and the sea coast is broken into hill and dale, the former con¬ 
sisting chiefly of masses of reddish sandstone and feldspar, 
mixed with sand and quartz crystals; the latter, of sand mixed 
with vegetable earth. In the deep ravines on the southern side 
of these mountains, which tlie Dutch call kloofs , and which have 
been formed by, and now carry off, the mountain-streams, the 
most exuberant vegetation prevails; and it is in those ravines oil 
the southern side of the range of mountains nearest the sea coast, 
and in those onlv, that extensive forests of large timber trees 
occur, stretching from the point opposite Mossel Bay to Sitsi- 
camrna, beyond PlettenbergVBay, a distance of nearly 200 miles, 
but frequently interrupted by naked ridges between the ravines. 

These 
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These kloofs, and the valleys into which they open, are the most 
valuable spots in the colony, and of course are partially, if not 
wholly, occupied. 

Beyond the first range of mountains, and between it and the 
second, which is called the Zwart Berg, or. Black Mountain, the 
surface is more elevated and of a ruder character, appearing as 
if composed of the strewn fragments from the broken summits of 
the two ranges. Though crossed by several mountain-streams, 
it has little of the luxuriant character of the lower grounds. 
Beyond the Zwart Berg, and between it and the third range, which 
forms the northern boundary of the colony, is an entensive plain, 
differing in its character from both the other two. With little 
variation of surface, it extends from east to west 300 miles m 
length, and eighty miles in width from north to south. This 
elevated region would seem to be on a level with the summit of 
the granite stratum. It presents to the eye a naked surface of 
clay sprinkled with quartzose sand and small crystals, with masses 
of feldspar and hornblende; and wherever this surface rises into 
a hill of considerable elevation, it is almost invariably composed 
of horizontal strata of a reddish coloured sandstone, which is that 
generally found immediately above the granite. 

This and similar plains are well known to the colonists by the 
name of karroo; they are utterly uninhabitable; their surface is 
scarcely ever moistened by a shower; and they produce little 
or nothing beyond a few stunted and shrivelled plants of the 
geranium, mysembryanthemum, euphorbia,*and some few suc¬ 
culent plants of a humbler kind, which appear to preserve the 
living principle only by means of their own humidity. The 
dreary expanse of these karroos is seldom broken, or the eye re¬ 
lieved by the least verdure, except where some mountain-stream 
has formed a passage in its way to the sea, the winding banks of 
which are pointed out by a dark waving line of the thorny mimosa. 
In such places only, under the shade of these trees, are found a 
few shrubby plants and coarse grasses, just sufficient to afford a 
scanty supply to the half famished oxen of the distant colonists, 
whose waggons cross these plains in their way to the Cape. 

To say the tiuth, the geneial appearance of the Cape is not at 
any time very inviting, and least of all at the close of the summei 
months, when the emigrants will probably have their first view ol 
this celebrated promontory. The mass of naked rock which com¬ 
poses the Tabic Mountain, and its two Hanks, equally destitute 
of verdure, frowning over the cluster of white-washed houses at 
their feet; the distant range of mountains of the same bald appear¬ 
ance and character, the general want of vegetation and the total 
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absence of trees, with the exception of a few stunted oaks scarcely 
visible, in front of the town, and two or three fir-trees in one of 
the ravines, will be apt to call to his mind the poet’s well known 
description of another country, to which it is much less ap¬ 
plicable ; 

‘ Far as the eye can reach no tree is seen, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorns the lively green/ 

On setting his foot on shore, at this season, his eye will meet 
with nothing calculated to cheer his hopes. He will observe a 
naked plain of hard clay or gravel, glistening with pebbles of 
quartz, and evidently impenetrable by plough or spade; and if he 
should chance to meet with some of those long trains of eight, 
twelve, and even sixteen oxen, which are daily seen dragging the 
produce of the interior into the capital, their lank bodies and 
bones ready to burst through their skin will materially cloud the 
flattering prospects with which he set out, and dispose him, per¬ 
haps, to ask himself —‘ if this be the land of promise and of 
plenty for which he left his native country and connectionsr* and 
he will be but too apt to accuse those authors of exaggeration, 
who have indulged in glowing descriptions of the multitude of 
beautiful and elegant plants which adorn the surface, and the rich 
hues of those ever varied flowers whose vivid colours delight the 
rye, and whose fragrant odours perfume the air. 

A very considerable change, however, takes place in the aspect 
of the African landscape after the rains have begun to fall; and 
the same emigrant, binding at the Cape in the month of July or 
August, instead of February or March, would perceive with sur¬ 
prize those clayey and gravelly plains, which before were naked 
and hard as a turnpike road, now covered with rich crops of bar¬ 
ley; and, in places not cultivated, meet with an endless variety 
of beautiful flowers spreading themselves over th£ surface. It is 
at this period that the glowing description of Mr. Latrobe (whose 
work forms « singular contrast to those which precede it in our 
list, and can only be paralleled, vve think, with the interesting and 
delightful Icelandic Tour of Hr. Henderson,*) may be admitted 
as bearing no distant resemblance to the truth. 

‘ The bountiful Creator/ says Mr. Lalrobe, ‘ has been pleased to 
clothe this country, unproductive as it generally is in means of subsist¬ 
ence for man and beast, with an astonishing profusion of vegetable 
beauty. Hardly a sp<>t exists, upon which some curious and beautiful 
plant does not rear its head in its proper season ; and in the midst of this 
brown desert, we see the magnificent chandelier (aloe) or red star-flower, 
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measuring from four or five inches to a foot and a half, in the spread of 
its rays, growing luxuriantly among stones and sand.’—p. i94. 

Of the 120,000 square miles included within the present limits 
of the colony, one half may fairly be subtracted for the karroo 
plains and naked ranges of mountains ; and of the remaining 
60,000 we may safely take away a moiety as of little or no value : 
we shall still have 30,000 square miles of productive country. 
From the nature of the surface which we have briefly described, 
and the prevailing scarcity of water which the sandy soil speedily 
absorbs, it will be readily supposed that these are not all arable; 
on the contrary we should say that one third part only, or 10,000 
square miles, is ever likely to feel the ploughshare; the other two 
thirds, however, are exceedingly well adapted for sheep, and 
also for the grazing, or rather browsing of cattle. 

These 30,000 square miles (nearly 20,000,(XX) acres) are held, 
as it is called, by about 3000 families. Hence it will be seen how 
very small a portion of this extensive country is occupied, much 
less put under any kind of culture, and how very thinly the scanty 
population is scattered over it. Till of late years it was divided 
into four districts only—the Cape, Stellenbosch, Zwellendam, and 
Graaff Key net; over each of which was placed a chief magistrate 
named the Landrost; hut the last three have been subdivided into 
Tulbagh, George, and Uitenhage ; each also having its landrost, 
and its town or village, church, and school. From this we may 
infer die improving state of the colony. The strongest proof 
of it, however, is the great increase of the population. In 
170S,* it appeared, from the animal census, officially, but not 
very accurately, taken, that the total population of whites, slaves, 
and Hottentots, amounted to about 62,000 ; of which 22,000 
were whites, 26,000 slaves, and 14,000 Hottentots: at present, 
we understand, it amounts very nearly to 100,(XX). 

Tlie productions of the c olony are valuable and varied, but the 
three great staple c ommodities may be considered to consist of 
Wine, Wheat, and Wool ; of the importance of which we shall he 
able to form a better idea, fiom taking a short view of the situ¬ 
ation of the three different kinds of landholders, known in the Cape 
by the names of the llt/a-boor, the hooni-bour , and the l ee-boor; 
that is to say, the wine-grower, the corn-grower, and the grazier. 

'Fhe cultivation of the vine was first introduced into the co¬ 
lony by some French Protestants, who had fled thither in search 
of an asylum after the revocation of the decree of Nantz. At 
that time it was almost limited to the Cape peninsula; but 
these new settlers had lands assigned to them in freehold or 
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in quit rent, on the other side of the sandy isthmus which con¬ 
nects it with the continent, blit within the boundary of thfrgreat 
chain of mountains. The valley of Drakenstein, the Paarl- 
berg, and Stellenbosch, afforded them a choice of situation ; and 
it was chiefly here, and within a range of thirty miles from the 
Cape, that they fixed themselves; and here many of their descen¬ 
dants reside at this day. Their establishments are large ; their 
houses spacious and respectable, and wearing the appearance of 
substantial comfort. Trees of immense size, in clumps or in 
avenues, of oak, pine, chesnut, and others of European origin, 
point out at a distance the habitation of the wine-planter. The 
orange, the lemon, the guava, the pomegranate, and many other 
tropical fruits mingle with those of Europe in their orchards, and 
their gardens are abundantly stocked with all the useful culinary 
vegetables. Their extensive vineyards are enclosed generally 
with thick and lofty screens of oak, which part with their leaves 
only three months in the year, and throw out annual shoots 
of ten or twelve feet in length. These hedge-rows are sometimes 
of quince, pomegranate, and even of myrtle. Most of the families 
of the old proprietors are in affluent circumstances. Their dwell¬ 
ings, in fact, resemble villages, and contain mechanics of all 
kinds, some free, but mostly slaves, who supply them with imple¬ 
ments of husbandry, furniture, clothes, &c. . In describing one 
of these comfortable retreats, Lichtenstein says, 1 its situation 
directly under the lofty, steep, and craggy mountains, the bright 
green of the broad avenues of old oak, the excellently husbanded 
pastures and corn-fields, the nice-drcssed \ineyards, orchards, and 
orangeries; the sight of numberless well-fed cattle, and the 
widely-extended circle of neat buildings for bains, stables, wine¬ 
presses and work-shops, formed altogether a most delightful as¬ 
semblage of objects. Easy affluence, rational utility, prudent 
caution, and useful attention to every thing being kept in the 
most exact order, were c\ery where conspicuous throughout this 
little domain?* 

Their horses and cattle, of which they have generally a sufii- 
eient stock for the {supply of their numerous families, aie usually 
kept i\t some distaut loan-farm, held by them in addition to their 
freeholds, which are generally about 120 English acres. They 
visit their friends or go to church or market in waggons covered 
with tents, and drawn by six or eight horses, which they drive, 
sitting on tlie front seat, more by the exercise of a long whip than 
by the rein, guiding them with wonderful dexterity on a full 
gallop, over heathy and deep sands, or up and down the sleep 
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and stony passes of high and rugged hills. The wealthiest 
gentleman-farmer in England cannot be more independent than 
one of these old family freeholders of the Cape of Good Hope. 

It might reasonably be supposed that those persons who car¬ 
ried the vine with them to this country knew something of its 
culture ; and it is equally reasonable to conclude that, from its 
rapid and luxuriant growth, from the excellence and variety of 
the grapes, which rarely experience an unproductive season, 
from the different kinds of soil, situation, and aspect, it could 
scarcely happen by any mismanagement, that some specimens of 
good sound wine of a neat and delicate flavour should not be 
produced. Such, however, is not the case; at least none of this 
description have yet found their way to this country. Those’ of 
J)rakcnstein approach nearest to the Madeira, Vidonia,and Mar¬ 
sala ; but are inferior to all of them. The Stein-wines, which 
were supposed to resemble those of the Rhine, were generally 
found to acquire by age a sweetish taste, owing to the over-ripe¬ 
ness of the fruit, and perhaps imperfect fermentation: they have 
now got into the opposite extreme, and produce a wine that is 
raw, harsh, and without flavour. The dry Pontac is by far the 
best that we have tasted; it has the roughness of Port with 
the flavour of Burgundy. The sweet wines are rich and luscious, 
but without much flavour. Even the Constantia is every way 
inferior to the Madeira Malmsy, Malaga, Calcavella, or Fronti- 
gnae. But the manufactured trash which is selling in Lomton 
under the names of Cape Champagne, Burgundy, Barsac, Sau- 
terne, Sic. are so many specious poisons, which the cheapness of 
the common and inferior wines of the Cape allows the venders 
of them to use as the basis of the several compositions, at the 
expense of the stomach and bowels of their customers, and of 
the little share of character which the real Cape wines had ac¬ 
quired. 

The peculiar and disagreeable flavour which all £ape wines 
moic or less possess, and which the Dutch call the Caap-si/Hutk , 
has frequently been the subject of discussion; but the cause of it 
does not appear to have yet been discovered: this is much to be 
regretted; for until that characteristic snuiuk be removed, there is 
little hope that the Cape wines will be generally adopted in the 
British empire. It cannot arise, as some have supposed, from the 
vines being cut down to the size of gooseberry bushes, for that 
is the common practice in France and Germany. It might be 
conjectured, with more probability, to be ow'ing to the careless 
manner of throwing the whole bunches, stalk and all, ripe, 
rotten, and unripe, under the press, and to other uncleanly prac¬ 
tices ; or to planting \ arious kinds of grapes in the same vineyard, 
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which would, at any rate, prevent the wine from having any 
decisive character. But we are rather inclined to attribute the 
peculiar .taste to the nature of the soil in which the vine is 
planted, than to any of these causes. In the whole colony of 
the Cape there are no volcanic products, no chalk nor lime¬ 
stone ; sand and clay are the great constituent materials that 
compose its soil. Now wc have understood that, in all the 
wine countries, a clayey soil is deemed the very worst for pro¬ 
ducing neat wine, and that wherever the root of the vine strikes 
down to the clay, the wines are sure to acquire an earthy 
taste. This is precise!) the Caap-smaak; and as most of the 
vineyards of the colony arc carefully brought dow n into the lowest 
and the richest tracts of land, instead of being, as in other 
countries, planted on the sides of the hills ; and as the soils of 
all these lowlands in the Cape are mixed with clay in which the 
water lodges, (even the sandy isthmus rests on a bed of clay,) we 
have very little doubt that the soil is the main cause of this disagree¬ 
able flavour. We are the more confirmed in this opinion, from the 
circumstance of the vineyards of Constautia being planted iu a soil 
of deep red decomposed samKtone, and on the declivity of a 
hill; and from the well-known fact that the cuttings of the Con¬ 
stantsa vines, though planted at a hundred yards below', produce 
a wine totally different in its flavour and quality. We should 
therefore strongly recommend to the new planters, the cultivation 
of the vine on the northern sides of the nigged sandstone hills, 
instead of the stronger soils of the plains ami valleys: the 
distance from the Cape will be no great obstacle to this species of 
cultivation, as many years cannot pass away before a regular coasting 
tiade will be established to the farthest extremity of the colony. 

A trifling barrier duty of three or four rix-dollars the leaguer of 
154 gallons is paid for all wines brought to market, amounting at 
present to about 12, (XX) leaguers annually. Brandy pays the same 
duty; and here w r e may observe, that the Cape brandies are even 
worse than the wines; but this is evidently owing to their imperfect 
distillation. Lichtenstein says, that their einpyreumatic flavour 
was corrected by- a friend of his, by means of charcoal, so as to 
make them equal to the best Cogniac brandies. 

The Know-boors inhabit chiefly that portion of the Cape district 
to the northward and eastward of Saldanha Bay, and most parts of 
Stellenbosch, on both sides of the first range of mountains, as far 
as four or five days journey from Cape Town. Most of them 
cultivate the vine also for their own use, and that of their more 
distant neighbours; and since its advanced price, even those be¬ 
yond the mountains bring wine to the Cape market. Many of them 
are substantial farmers, who can send to the capital four or five 
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thousand bushels of wheat annually, besides their own supply, 
which is not trifling, and that of their neighbours, who content 
themselves with grazing cattle. Their houses are generally much 
inferior to those of the wine-boor; and they are usually to 
be known by six or eight trees, chiefly oak, which look as if 
they were placed there merely to shew, by their freshness and 
luxuriance of growth, that the owners might have others in dif¬ 
ferent parts of their premises, if they had not predetermined that 
it should not be so. The vineyard of the corn-boor is the only 
patch that is enclosed, unless he should have, which is not 
often the case, a small garden, with a few straggling cabbages, 
or, which is still more rare, an orchard of oranges, peaches, 
and the more common fruits of the country. 

The Cape corn-boor is an unskilful agriculturist. lie knows 
nothing of the advantage of a rotation of crops; nor has he the 
most distant notion of raising any other kind of green food except 
a little barley and maize ; though turnips, carrots, potatoes, lucern, 
clover, and, we have reason to think, every kind of artiiicial grass 
would do well in this climate. No provision of dry food is ever 
made to meet the contingency of a drought; and in consequence 
of tins neglect the cattle .sometimes perish in great numbers. 
Wheat is the only grain which he cultivates for the market: 
his plough is an unwieldy machine, which, heavily dragged 
along by twelve or sixteen oxen, just scratches the surface, 
aud avoids any little patch that may be stony or bushy, or sliffer 
than the rest. He sometimes turns the groiuql to let it lie fallow, 
but saldom gives himself the trouble of collecting manure; yet 
he rarely reaps less than fifteen for one; frequently from twenty 
to thirty, and, when he has the. command of water, a great deal 
more. The corn is carelessly trodden out, m circular clayed 
floors, by cattle; the straw' and chaff’ were left to be scattered 
by the winds, till a demand for it by the English, who kept 
horses, induced the farmer to bring it to market. In few parts 
of the w orld is finer wheat produced than at the Cape. A maid, 
or Winchester bushels, weighs usually 180 Dutch pounds, 
equal to 191 J- pounds English. Specimens -of it, exhibited in 
Mark Lane, were considered superior to any other then in the 
market. 

The grounds of the corn-boor being unenclosed, they have all 
the appearance, when the grain is off’, of a heathy waste; though, 
by a moderate share of labour, they might in two or three years 
be completely sheltered, and protected by hedge-rows of oak, or of 
the keurhioorn (s upborn) which grows still more rapidly. We 
have very little doubt that the hawthorn would answer remarkably 
well; and the lemon makes an excellent fence, lfy a little exertion 
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of skill and labour, water might be raised from the rivers, 
which generally run in deep chasms, and thus be made available 
to the irrigation of land; in which case the returns of grain 
would at least double those now obtained. But the pro¬ 
prietors are so insensible, or so indifferent, that when Captain 
Andrews offered to lead the water of two copious springs to the 
grounds of a Dutch boor, provided he would sow them with 
grain, the man coolly observed, shrugging up his shoulders, 4 that 
it was not worth while, as he could purchase what dour he wanted 
from his neighbour, who lived but five days’ journey off.’ This 
person, it is true, was placed at the extremity of the colony; 
but Mr. Latrobe gives us the reply of one of the most shrewd 
and sensible of the Dutch farmers who lived within two days’ 
journey of the Cape, which shews that the feeling is very general 
among them. 4 What,’ said he, 4 would you liave us do? Our 
only concern is to fill our bellies, to get good clothes and houses; 
to say to one slave, Do this, and to another, Do that, and to sit 
idle ourselves, and be waited upon ; and as to our tillage, or 
building, or planting, our forefathers did so and so, and were sa¬ 
tisfied; and why should not we be the same? The English 
want us to use their ploughs, instead of our heavy wooden ones, 
and recommend other implements of husbandry than those we 
have been used to, but we like our old things best.’ 

The agricultural emigrant will perceive from this statement, 
how great an advantage he must, by his superior knowledge and 
industry, have over#the Cape boor. The truth is, these farmers, 
possessing all the necessaries of life, gave themselves little or no 
concern about raising produce for which there was no demand ; 
it was enough for their fathers, and, according to their own prin¬ 
ciple, for themselves, to supply the quota required by their 
rulers; be)ond that no object existed to stimulate their exertion. 
Since our acquisition of the colony, however, and the abolition 
of the publjc granaries, the demand for exportable produce lias 
increased; which, together w ith the diminution of the number of 
slaves, has contributed to create in such of the old proprietors, 
as reside within u reasonable distance of the capital, a degree 
of activity unknown under their former rulers. 

Something of this spirit too, though in a smaller degree, has 
reached the more distant grazier, or Vee-boor. To understand 
the situation of this description of colonist, it w ill be necessary 
to explain the natuie of the tenure by wdiich he holds his farm, 
and the extent of territory of which he claims the exclusive 

right- 
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of making it a place of refreshment for their spice fleets, in their 
passage to and from the Eastern islands ; and, at the same time, 
ensuring a comfortable provision for some of the numerous ser¬ 
vants in their employ. The country, in the state in which they 
found it, yielded nothing for the markets of Europe or the 
East, and the supply of cattle for the small garrison and of sea- 
stock for their shipping was at first derived solely from the Hot¬ 
tentots. By degrees, the agents who carried on a barter with 
this simple nation, found their advantage in breeding cattle 
themselves; and finally, by means of spirits and tobacco, they 
contrived not only to juggle the Hottentots out of the whole of 
their flocks and herds, but to compel them to take care of them. 
The Company, placing no value on the land, particularly such 
parts as lay behind the mountains, dealt it out to these graziers 
with a liberal hand: tracts of about 5000 acres each were 
granted in perpetual leasehold, on payment of an annual rent 
of 24 rix-dollars, or about £o sterling, something less than a 
farthing an acre. The person desirous of obtaining one of these 
loan-farms, as they were called, having pitched upon an unoc¬ 
cupied spot, erected a baaken , or land-mark, on the most con¬ 
venient spot, from which, as from a centre, all the land that fell 
within the periphery of a circle whose radius was half an 
hour’s walk, or one mile and a half, was considered as comprized 
in the grant. The great object in placing this baaken, was to 
bring w ithin the circle so much of some rivulet or water-course, 
as might leave little or no temptation for a neighbour to fix 
his baaken within three miles of it, but to leave as much- neutral 
ground betw een them as possible ; since, if the distance between 
the extreme lines of the two farms was less than one hour’s 
walk, no one was allowed to take possession of it. Hence it 
happened that the nearest neighbours were generally five or six 
miles apart, and in some places a whole day’s journey. 

Thus removed from the seat of authority, and placed where no 
One was near enough to see, much less control his actions, the 
Vee-boor lorded it over the kraal of Hottentots, with the undisputed 
power of a feudal chief, from whose tyranny they had no appeal. 
At length, however, the grievances of this oppressed race reached 
the Cape ; in consequence of which, and of the growing popula¬ 
tion, a local magistrate, together with a minister, was appointed 
and sent to a spot called Graaf Reynet, about five hundred miles 
from the capital. The turbulent boors, dispersed as they were, 
found means to act in concert when they conceived the occasion 
to require it, and accordingly assembled to drive away the landrost 
and the clergyman. This happened just as the colony fell into the 
possession of Great Britain; and it was on this occasion that Mr. 
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Barrow was sent officially to examine and report the real state 
of the colony, and particularly near the frontier. The distur¬ 
bances continuing, it was found necessary to establish a small 
garrison at Algoa bay, and a cordon of posts along the line of the 
Great Fish river, to keep the refractory boors in awe, prevent 
their quarrels with the Caffres, and, if possible, put a stop to 
their mutual depredations. 

These stubborn and misguided men, having no regular employ¬ 
ment at home, were alwavs ready to assemble what they called 
a commando, which, in fact, was a pretext to rove about beyond 
the limits of the colony, to destroy game, and, in default of 
other sport, to shoot the wild Hottentots, whom they call Bos- 
jes'meu. Frequently the boor sets out alone in order to kill 
time and break the even tenor of a lazy life. His enormous 
musket, which he names a roe/\ is his inseparable companion^ 
indeed he would not consider himself safe without it: with it 
he travels with confidence; for so expert is he in hitting the 
mark, that he seldom fails to bring down his object, whether it 
be a Bosjesman or a wild beast, with a single ball. Of the 
unerring skill and steadiness of these men, the following may 
serve as a specimen. The hero of this little narrative was a 
person of the name of Von Wyk, and we give the story of his pe¬ 
rilous and fearful shot in his own words. 

4 It is now/said he, 4 more than two years since, in the very place 
where we stand, 1 ventured to take one of the most daring shots that 
ever was hazarded. * My wife was sitting within the house, near the 
door; the children were playing about her: and 1 was without, near 
the house, busied in doing something to a waggon, when suddenly, 
though it was mid-day, an enormous lion appealed, came up, and laid 
himself quietly down in the shade, upon lheu*ry threshold of the door. 
My wife, eiiher frozen with fear, or aware of the danger attending any 
attempt to fly, remained motionless in her place, while the children 
took refuge in her lap. The cry they littered attracted my attention, 
and 1 hastened towards the door; but my astonishment may well he 
conceived, when I found the entrance to it baried in such a way. 
Although the animal had not seen me, unarmed as 1 was, escape 
seemed impossible? )et 1 glided gently, scarcely knowing what I meant 
to do, to the side of the house, up to the window of m\ chamber, where 
I knew my loaded gun was standing. By a most happy chance, I had 
set it in the corner, close by the window, so that I could reach it with 
my hand ; for, as you may perceive, the opening is too small to admit 
of my having got in; and still more foitunately, the door of the room 
was open, so that I could see the whole danger of the scene. The lieu 
was beginning to move, perhaps with the intention of making a spring. 
There was no longer any time to think : I ealled softly to the mother 
not to be alarmed, and invoking the name of the Lord, fired my 
piece. The ball passed directly over the hair of my boy's head, and 
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lodged in the forehead of the lion, immediately above his eyes, which 
shot forth, as it were, sparks of fire, and stretched him on the ground, 
so that he never stirred more/* 

• 

These rude and uneducated men, aware of their powers in this 
respect, though contemptible in all others, had the extreme rash¬ 
ness and folly to rise upon the British government, and sum¬ 
mon one of the posts on the Caffre frontier to surrender; on 
the troops marching out to meet them, however, they galloped 
off in different directions, to their own homes. As j|is was 
the second time they had assembled in arms against the consti¬ 
tuted authorities, it was deemed expedient, in order to deter 
them from such attempts in future, to execute live of those who 
had been the most active in promoting the rebellion. 

To an European the whole establishment of a Vee-boor pre¬ 
sents a scene of tilth and discomfort which could scarcely be 
imagined. His hovel, generally perched on an eminence that no 
hostile attack may be made on it unperceivcd, whether by mail 
or beast, has neither tree, nor shrub, nor blade of grass near 
it. A few straw huts, with a number of Hottentot women and 
children naked or half-clothed in sheep-skins, are the principal 
objects that attract the eye. Between these huts and the boor’s 
house, and immediately in front of the latter, surrounded by w i¬ 
thered bushes of the thorny mimosa, is the pen or kraal in 
which his cattle and his sheep are shut up at night, to pro¬ 
tect them from the wolves and hyenas, or to prevent their stray¬ 
ing. The iluug of these kraals, the accumulation of years, 
sometimes rises to the very eves of the house; this, however, 
gives no concern to the boor, w ho would probably see it overtop 
them with equal apathy : the only chance, in fact, of its ever 
being cleared away is its taking lire, which in damp weather 
sometimes happens. The lambing season in this country is the 
season of rains, and it generally happens that not a few of the 
little ones, on being dropped, art; smothered in the Jjog; a fate 
which sometimes attends the young calves—and this takes plaee 
within reach of woods or thickets of natural growth, where poles 
for constructing sheds might be had without trouble or expense! 
—but a suggestion of this kind leading to a deviation from the 
good old rule of doing exactly what vader had done before him, 
would be lost on the Cape boor. 

Their breed of cattle is capable of great improvement, parti¬ 
cularly that of the milch-cow. The long-legged, broad-tailed 
sheep is the least valuable, perhaps, of the species; it wants the 
intestine fat or suet; and its wool is little better than hair: but 
the cross of Merinos and South-down has been introduced with 
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advantage, and the wool, which is said to equal the best Spanish, 
has already become a valuable article of export. 

The interior of the Vec-boor’s establishment is as slovenly as 
its exterior accompaniments : a clay floor, in the pits of which 
are splashes of sour milk or mud ; a roof open to the thatch ; a 
square hole or two in the wall for windows, without glass ; an 
old rug or blanket, or a wattled partition, separating the sleeping 
apartment, are the leading features of his hovel. A large 
chest, which serves as a table at home or a seat in his wag¬ 
gon wtren he travels ; a few ricketty stools with bottoms of the 
thongs of sheep skins; a bedstead or two of the same fashion and 
material; an iron pot and a few dishes ; a musket of tremen¬ 
dous size, and a large horn to contain his gunpowder, constitute 
nearly the whole inventory of his furniture—yet this man is pro¬ 
bably the owner of live or six hundred head of cattle, and four 
or five thousand sheep. This picture, in which the reader may 
be assured there is nothing of caricature, may be taken as a 
general representation, though there are many exceptions to it: 
several of the farmers, who live at a distance, have carried 
with them the more polished manners of the Cape ; and almost 
all of them are friendly and hospitable to strangers. 

Barrow and Lichtenstein have both described the filthy abodes 
of these people, and their accounts are confirmed by the follow¬ 
ing more recent description of Mr. Latrobe, which offers so true 
and lively a picture of one of them, that we cannot forbear to 
quote the whole passage. 

‘ Meanwhile Sister Schmitt reported, that on going to procure some 
milk from the farmer’s wife, living on the hill eastward of our camp, 
she had found her to be a woman of uncommon size, occupying a huge 
arm chair, above a yard wide, out of which she was scaiceiy able to 
lift herself. She had expressed a wish to see the whole of our party, 
and certainly, though she herself would excite as much curiosity in 
England, as the famous Lambert, she had a light to consider us, as 
Englishmen„e(|ually worthy of attention in Africa. Otherwise, being 
perfectly content with things of ordinary size and appearance, I should 
not have gone a step out of iny way to see a monster. But being so 
kindly invited, we went in a body to pay the lady a morning-visit, at 
her own house, if the hovel she inhabited may be dignified by that 
name. It consists of an oblong square, inclosed in a wall of unburnt 
bricks, one half of which was covered with a roof of rushes. The en¬ 
trance was through the uncovered part. In this vestibule thiee,or four 
naked slave-children were crawling about; a woman, partially clothed 
in rags, with a child strapped to her breast, was cooking some victuals at 
a fire, and dirt, guts, old shoes, rags of sheep-skins, and other filth, occu¬ 
pied every part of the premises, out and inside. On entering the main 
apartment, the first thing that met the eye, was the carcass of a sheep 
just killed, hanging from a cross-beam, with a pool of blood on the clay 
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floor, uiider ihe head; five fox-coloured cats were sitting round, 
watching for their share of the spoil: a milk-pail, churn, and‘some 
other kitchen utensils to the right; and to the left, the lady henelf, 
who kindly invited Sister Schmitt to come and sit down oil a stool, 
between her and the pendant carcass. Her husband, 11 very civil, old 
man, with a grey beard, and a large straw hat, sat at the table, and a 
bench was placed lor us, between the carcass and the door. The lady 
herself enteied freely into conversation, told us, that notwithstanding 
her enormous bulk, she was only forty-three years old, and good- 
humouredly observed, that Sister Schmitt looked now only like a little 
girl, passing several jokes on the difference between them. Her face 
still retained some vivacity and comeliness. Her body entirely filled 
the vast chair she sat in, on the arms of which her elbows rested. She 
intended soon to remove to another habitation on Serjeants Revier. 
When once hoisted into the waggon, she can no more quit it, till she 
arrives at the place of her destination. From her wooden throne, she 
issued her commands to her slaves, Hottentots, and brutes, with the 
same shrill voice for which the African ladies are noted. Close to the 
dwelling, was the beast-kraal, and the surrounding premises exhibited 
a conge lie" of lumber, rags, ruin, and disorder, not to be dcsciibed. 
Through all this chaos, ran a small stream of spring-water, clear as 
chrystal, in vain offering its aid to cleanse the Augean stable. The 
lady, however, conscious of mortality, had already provided herself 
with a coffin ot immense size, which, with her gigantic bed, is screened 
off the apartment by a bulk-bend of matting.’-— p. 18 y, lyo. 

Though there may be some excuse for the Vee-boor neither 
ploughing, nor planting vineyards, beyond the demands of his 
own consumption, ^liere is none whatever for his slovenly habits, 
his total neglect of the decencies of life, and* above all, his in¬ 
human and frequently dishonest conduct towards the Hotten¬ 
tots in his employ. Insulated as he is, and wholly removed 
from the benefit of a church or market, it would be unrea¬ 
sonable to expect from him the manners of polished society, or 
the diess and furniture which the carpenter and tailor could sup¬ 
ply; but cleanliness is always within his reach, and it might 
be naturally supposed that self-gratification would induce a suffi¬ 
cient degree of domestic industry to supply himself with the com¬ 
mon conveniences of a household ;—not so: he prefers seeking 
them at a distance, and at an expense of toil and suffering far beyond 
their worth. The great distance from the Cape, the rough and 
rugged roads, the rivers frequently unford a hie, render the whole 
value of his waggon load of the lightest articles of produce, by the 
time they reach the market, scarcely equal to the expenses of the 
journey ; but the wandering life of two or three months suits his 
iiabits, and if he carries to the capital enough of butter, soap, 
ostrich feathers, and leopard skins, to purchase in return a 
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little coffee, brandy and gunpowder, the purpose of his journey 
and his life is answered. 

To finish the picture of the genuine Dutch cattle-boor.— 
His appearance is that of indolence personified. Of large di¬ 
mensions, but loosely put together, his motions are those of an 
automaton, or of the Brobdignagers in the pantomime. His dress 
corresponds with his person, consisting of a loose unbuttoned 
jacket without skirts, hanging over his shoulders; a shirt whose 
colour is not easily described, and whose open collar discovers a 
sunburnt neck and breast; skin-breeches unbuttoned at the knees, 
skin shoes, (stockings are out of the question,) and, to crown the 
whole, an enormous slouched hat, with a tobacco pipe stuck 
wifhin the band when not on duty (and it enjoys no sinecure) 
in the mouth. His children run wild among the little Hottentots, 
and his wife crouches within the hovel as listless and as un¬ 
wieldy as himself. 

The next class of people, with whom the new settlers will 
be brought into immediate contact, are the Hottentots, the 
original possessors of the soil, whose total numbers within the 
colony (and there are none beyond it except the Bosjesmans or 
wild Hottentots) may probably amount to twenty thousand. Bar- 
row makes them, according to official returns, about fifteen thou¬ 
sand ; and there can be little doubt that, by the protection which 
they have received from the British government, their improved 
condition, mainly by the instruction of the missionaries, and their 
increased importance as labourers in the colmiy since the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade, their numbers, since his visit, have con¬ 
siderably augmented. We sincerely hope that this good-humoured 
and tractable race will meet with every encouragement from the 
new settlers, to whom they may be made of infinite service as 
keepers of their cattle, drivers of their carts or waggons, and 
labourers in their gardens. Their fate under the Dutch govern¬ 
ment has been a hard one. The old colonists, not satisfied with 
swindling them out of their territory , robbing them of their cattle 
by which alone they subsisted, and making them their slaves, jus¬ 
tified their conduct by representing them as the most brutal and 
filthy of the human race; so that their very name (w'hich by the 
way does not belong to them, nor is its origin known) became a 
reproach, and w r as held synonimous with every thing nauseous and 
disgusting. It is due to Vaillant to say that he was the first to 
publish to the world the good qualities of the Hottentot cha¬ 
racter; but General Craig, after the capture of the Cape, brought 
forward, experimentally, the physical and moral qualities of this 
degraded race, by forming them into a military forps, and proving 
how capable they were of strict discipline, obedience, instruction, 
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and, what had least of all been expected, of cleanliness; their 
clothing, their accoutrettients, and their persons, being kept as neat 
and in as good order as those of the European troops. The 
truth is that the filthy appearance of the Hottentot was not from 
choice but necessity. Had the country afforded him cocoa-nut 
oil, or his European masters allowed him soap, he would, no 
doubt, have made use of these ingredients; but having neither, 
and not meeting with water for many days together, he greased his 
body with the fat or juices of his meat, to protect it from insects 
and from the scorching rays of the sun. The readiness and indeed 
the anxiety which he now shews to get rid of his sheep-skin 
clothing for cotton, linen or woollen, and to keep his person clean, 
proves that he is far more sensible than the boor to the comforts 
of civilized life. Those who have visited the Missionary esta¬ 
blishments bear testimony to the decency and propriety which 
mark the conduct and appearance of the Hottentots, who have 
been brought within the pale of Christianity; but no traveller 
has had so good an opportunity of experiencing their many 
estimable qualities as Mr. Latrobe, the amiable and highly re¬ 
spectable head of the society for Moravian missions in London, 
of whose interesting observations we gladly avail ourselves. 
* Whoever/ says this excellent man, 1 charges the Hottentots with 
being inferior to other people of the same class, as to education 
and the means of improvement, knows nothing about them/ and 
again, ‘ they are, in general, more sensible and possess better judg¬ 
ment than most Europeans, equally destitute of the means of in¬ 
struction.' 

The oldest Moravian establishment is that named Bavian's 
K/oofj or the ‘ Monkey’s Ravine/ which-General Jansens thought 
fit to alter to that of € Gnadenthal/ or the i Valley of Grace.’ On 
his approach to this place Mr. Latrobe was met by about a hun¬ 
dred Hottentots, men, women and children, who, placing them¬ 
selves in a semicircle, began to sing, in the sweetest manner, a few 
verses expressive of their joy and gratitude to God/for having 
brought him safely across the ocean to their country. As they 
drew nearer to the village, through lanes enclosed by hedge-rows, 
the numbers every moment increased, and Mr. Latrobe thus gives 
vent to his feelings. 

‘ Little do I now wonder at the rapture, with which this place is 
spoken of by travellers, who, after traversing a dreary, uncultivated 
country, without a tree to screen them from the scorching rays of the 
sun, find themselves transported into a situation, by nature the most 
barren and wild, but now rendered fruitful and inviting, by the perse¬ 
vering diligence and energy of a few plain, pious, sensible, and judicious 
men, who came hither, not seeking their own profit, but that tA the most 
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despised of nations; and while they directed their own and their 
hearers' hearts to the dwellings of bliss and glory above, taught them 
those things, which have made even their earthly dwelling, compara¬ 
tively, a kind of paradise, and changed filth and misery into comfort and 
peace.’—p. 59 - 

Nearly thirteen hundred Hottentots now inhabit this village, 
which was once a perfect wilderness, or, which amounts pretty 
much to the same thing, a loan-farm, held by a single Dutch 
boor. It consists of two hundred and fifty-six cottages and huts, 
containing twelve hundred and seventy-six inhabitants. Every cot¬ 
tage has a garden, and from the state of the garden, the disposi¬ 
tion of the owner is pretty well known to the good fathers. A 
few of the poorer class still wear sheep-skins, and their chil¬ 
dren go naked; hut those w ho have learned trades, and those 
who are industrious, make a point of providing themselves with 
jackets and trowsers and other articles of European dress, which 
they always wear on Sundavs. The head-dress of the women 
is a handkerchief neatly enfolding theij heads, with a knot in 
front, which is smart and graceful. Both before and after meals 
they sing a grace in the sweetest voice imaginable. ‘ Nothing/ 
says Mr. Latrobc, ‘ would be more easy than to form a chorus 
of the most delightful voices, in four parts, from among this 
smooth-throated nation:’—the nation, by the way, which Mr. 
Fisher had the goodness to inform the vvoild could neither speak 
nor articulate ! 

Mr. Latrobc visited the school, at which about one hundred and 
thirty girls were instructed, and which was now to he given over 
to the snpeiintendance of Brother Leilner; on this occasion the 
children took leave of their venerable teacher and founder, Father 
Marsveld. ‘ It was affecting,’ sa)s Mr. Latrobc, ‘ to see many 
of them clinging about Father Ma;sveld, and, with many tears, 
shaking hands, to thank him for his kindness towards them, as their 
teacher. Some of the bigger gil ls seemed «juite disconsolate, and 
cried for a dong time without ceasing.’ The following little inci¬ 
dent sets the Hottentot character in a very amiable point of view. 

* Soon after four in the morning, (says Mr. Latrobe,) I beard the sweet 
sound of Hottentotvoices, singing a hymn in the hall before my clmm- 
ber-door. It reminded me, that this day was my birth-day, which had 
been mentioned to them by some of the missionaries. I was struck and 
affected by this mark of their regard, nor was their mode of expressing 
it confined to a morning-song. They had dressed out my chair, nt the 
common table, with branches of oak and laurel, and Sister Schmitt's 
school children, in order not to be behind in their kind offices, having 
begged their mistress to mark on a large white muslin handkerchief, 
some English words, expressive of their goodwill towards me, they 
managed to embroider them with a species of creeper called cat’s- 
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thorn, And fastened the muslin in front of a table, covered with a white 
cloth, and decorated with festoons of cat's-thorn and held flowers. On 
the table stood five large bouquets, in glasses. The whole arrangement 
did credit to their taste, for Sister Schmitt had left it entirely to their 
own invention. This table I found placed in my room on returning 
from my morning's walk. The words were, “ May success crown 
every action." '—p. 101. 

He experienced a further proof of the affection and gratitude 
of these people on leaving Gnadenthal. They came^one by one 
to take leave, and, with simplicity and evident sincerity, to wish 
him success. Among others, two women presented him with a 
roll of matting made by themselves, and entreated him to use it 
on his journey for their sakes ; and when he told them he would 
preserve and take it to England, ‘ the poor people/ he says, 
1 were almost in extasy at the thought that the work of their hands 
should go across the great waters to their teacher’s land/ We 
may judge of the impression made on Mr. Latrobe’s mind by the 
description which he gives of his feelings on taking his final leave 
of these worthy people. As he ascended the steps of his waggon, 
about two hundred with one voice sang their farewell hymn. 

* At this moment, 1 felt all resistance to my feelings give way. 
Never have I experienced a keener pang, on leaving any place, or any 
friends, to whom 1 was attached. Gnadenthal is indeed a spot, where 
1 have found myselt so much at home, and where almost every object 
conspired to fill my mind with gratetul remembrances and contempla¬ 
tions, that, though convinced of my duty to proceed to Groenekloof, 
where business of importance to that settlement demanded my presence, 

1 found it necessary to do violence to my feelings, to tear myselfloose. 
Hut my spirit will often dwell in those hallowed groves, accompany the 
congregation into the house of prayer, attend them during their truly 
solemn assemblies, behold with affection and delight the pious labours 
of their teachers, participate in their joys, their sorrows, and their cares, 
and enjoy an^ftertaste of the heavenly comfort attending the adminis¬ 
tration of the holy sacraments, by the presence and power o£ our Lord 
arul Saviour/—p. 290. 

We certainly do not envy the feelings of that man who cannot 
participate in the inward satisfaction and serenity of mind expe¬ 
rienced by Dr. Heuderson while he was distributing the Holy 
Scriptures among the simple and innocent Icelanders; or whose 
heart would not share the rapturous delight of Mr. Latrobe in 
witnessing the happy and comfortable condition of so many poor 
Hottentots, rescued from the most degrading situation to which 
human nature has, in any time or place, been reduced; and in 
regarding their decent and orderly conduct while listening to the 
ttilths of the Gospel, delivered to them by the teachers of that 
church of which he is so distinguished a member. 
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There yet remains to be noticed another description of original 
inhabitants, with which the new settlers may come in contact, 
very different in their character, condition, manners, language, 
colour and stature, from the Hottentots : we allude to the in¬ 
habitants on the eastern side of the Great Fish River, absurdly 
called Caffres, or infidels. Though these pastoral tribes have 
given way to the encroachments of the Dutch on their territory, 
they have resisted all their attempts to enslave them, and have 
hitherto maintained a perfect independence. Among the stoutest 
and the finest-shaped of the human race, they are, at the same 
time, among the most abstemious, scarcely knowing the taste of 
animal food, but subsisting chiefly on milk in a curdled state, a 
few wild roots, bitter gourds and millet. Whether the nature of 
their food, or the habits of their life, may have inspired that mild¬ 
ness of character by which they have always been distinguished, 
is not material in this place to discuss; but if it has undergone 
any change for the worse, it has unquestionably been owing to 
their connexion with the Dutch boors, near the frontiers. By 
Vasco de Gama they were named the good people —bod gente 
—and those who have visited their country have found them 
deserving of the name. Barrow, Lichtenstein, Alberti and General 
Jansens, all agree in this point; and their humane conduct towards 
the shipwrecked crew of an American vessel, who fell into their 
power, is a further proof of their harmless disposition. 

‘ Cast, with sixty of my people, (says Captain Benjamin Stout) on 
the shores of Cujfruria , after combating the horrors of a tempest, 
which I believe has but few parallels in the history of naval misfor¬ 
tune, I found in the natives a hospitality, and received from 
them a protection, which on many of the shores that belong to the 
polished nations of Europe I might have sought for in vain. 
These unfortunate inhabitants of Caffraria , who have been so often and 
so wickedly denominated savages, that delight and reypl in human 
slaughter,^ I found possessed of all those compassionate feelings, that 
alone give a lustre to, and adorn humanity; living in a state of perpe¬ 
tual alarm from the persecuting and avaricious dispositions of the colo¬ 
nists, and instructed by their fathers to consider a white man as a 
being who never hesitates to murder when plunder is in view, still a 
justifiable revenge yielded to the virtuous impulse of compassion, and 
our necessities were generously relieved, without even the prospect of 
a recompense. When thrown, by the raging of the elements, on the 
sandy shores of their country, we were all unarmed, not having saved 
Irom the wreck a single article, either for our defence, clothing or sub¬ 
sistence; in this situation, we were completely at the mercy of the na¬ 
tives; but instead of remembering and revenging the wrongs they and 
their predecessors had endured Irom the savage whites , they made a fire 
to dry and refresh us; they slaughtered a bullock, which they gave us 
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for our subsidence; they conducted us to a spring of the most limpid 
and wholesome water, and when we were enabled to travel, furnished 
us with guides through the desert? of their country. Such was the 
conduct of a people, who have been described as barbarians, possess¬ 
ing no other semblance of the human character than what thfy derive 
from their formation.’* 

An unfortunate but well-meant interference on the part of the 
Cape government seems to have been the occasion of the recent 
irruption of the Caffres into the colony. A feud of long stand¬ 
ing had separated those Cadres who dwell on the frontier into 
two hostile tribes; at the head of one of these, is the chief named 
Gaika, whose amiable and interesting character is described by 
Barrow and Governor Jansens. Considered as the legitimate 
chief, and always on friendly terms with the colonists, the consti¬ 
tuted authorities appear of late to have espoused his cause; and 
not only to have engaged in actual hostilities against the opposite 
party, but to have assisted in carrying off their cattle. This was, 
in fact, striking at the very root of their existence; and it is 
obvious that the sole object of their late inroad was to indem¬ 
nify themselves for the loss; as, in seizing the herds belonging 
to the good Missionaries of Witte river, they spared the people 
themselves, though a few faithful Hottentots who guarded the 
cattle, and who, we have reason to believe, resisted the invaders, 
were unfortunately killed. A few cavalry stationed along the fron¬ 
tier line of the colony had kept them quiet, but on their removal, the 
plundered party of Caft’res, watching their opportunity, crossed 
the river and carried oft* indiscriminately all the cattle they fell in 
with; several skirmishes ensued between them and the infantry 
stationed at the posts, in one of which, it is said, the Caffres 
marched in regular order, wheeled, and filed off like disciplined 
troops: they were, however, repulsed. Upon this the boors were 
called upon to assemble in arms on the frontiers. Thus the mat¬ 
ter rests, and it is to he hoped will be suffered to rest; in which 
case we are pretty sure that the Caffres will give the cofonists little 
further molestation : at the same time it would, we think, be pru¬ 
dent to replace the cavalry at the posts, bn the bank of the Great 
Fish lliver, till the emigrants shall be fairly settled on their estates. 

Having thus cursorily taken a view of the character of the se¬ 
veral inhabitants of the colony of the Cape, we shall now state 
the outline of the plan proposed by government for carrying into 
effect its benevolent intention; endeavour to answer such objec¬ 
tions as have been urged against the measures in contempla¬ 
tion; and then describe briefly the particular district iu which 
it is intended the new settlers shall be placed, and to what 
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extent there, and in other parts of the colony, population may 
be advantageously carried. 

The outline of the plan is this: ‘That the application of the 
*£*50,000 voted by the House of Commons be confined to persons 
who, {Assessing the means, will engage to carry out at least ten 
able-bodied individuals, above eighteen years of age, with or 
without families ; 

That every person, so engaging, shall deposit at the rate of 
*£10 for every family taken out; in consideration of which a pas¬ 
sage will be provided at the public expense, and also their vic¬ 
tualling from the time of embarkation until the time of landing 
at the colony.* 

That a grant of land will be made to each person carrying out 
the aforesaid number, at the rate of one hundred acres for every 
such person or family whom he takes out; one third of the mo¬ 
ney advanced by him at the outset to be repaid to him on land¬ 
ing, w'heii the victualling at the public expense will cease; a 
further proportion of one third to be repaid when it is certified to 
the Governor that the settlers arc actually placed on the lands as¬ 
signed to*them; and the remaining third at the expiration of 
three months from the date of their location. 

That the lands w ill be granted at a perpetual quit-rent to be 
fixed, but which will be remitted for the first ten yeais; this 
rent not to exceed in any case £ l l sterling for every lOo acres, 
subject, however, to a clause, that the land shall become for¬ 
feited to government in case the party shall abandon the estate, 
or not bring it into cultivation within a given number of years. 

That in the allotment of lands, the interests and the wishes of 
the parties will be consulted and attended to, as far as may be 
consistent with the public and private interests of the colony, the 
several landrosts having instructions to that effect; with a caution 
however, in the distribution of ground, to preserve the waters, so 
that the n\ost extensive accommodation possible may be afforded 
in that regard to future settlers. 

That in case 100 families shall proceed together, and apply 
for leave to carry out with them a minister of their own persua¬ 
sion, the government will, on their being actually fixed, assign 
a salary to the minister whom they may have selected to accom¬ 
pany them/ 

These, it must be acknowledged, are most liberal offers on the 
part of His Majesty’s government, and such as cannot fail to be 
highly acceptable to a great number of families, who may wish to 
embrace the chance of bettering their condition, and providing for 
their offspring at the expense of quitting their native country and 
connections, for a limited period, or perhaps for ever. But they go 
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under the lively assurance of procuring a comfortable subsistence; 
they exchange a climate, certainly not a bad one, for one however 
which is belter; for one which is probably not excelled in any 
part of the globe ; which is scarcely ever too hot for the labourer 
to expose himself to the rays of the sun, or too cold to remain 
inactive without a tire. On the plan itself we have but two ob¬ 
servations to make : the one is, our hope that the emigrations 
contemplated are not meant to exclude persons of capital from 
proceeding at their own expense to the Cape, with the view of 
obtaining lands by purchase or otherwise in other parts of the 
colony than the new settlement fixed on by government: the other 
is of more importance, and relates to that part of the conditions 
which has* wjj know, been strongly objected to; and which fixes a 
perpetual quit-rent on the holders of land. It is not the amount of 
the rent that is objectionable, for a peppercorn would be equally 
so, but the principle. i\n Englishman is proud of the feeling 
which will enable him to say, ‘ It is my own, and I can do what 
I will with it.* W e would willingly hope therefore that the settlers 
will be indulged with the fee-simple of the land they cultivate, or 
(what perhaps may be thought more eligible) be allowed to re¬ 
deem the perpetual quit-rent at a fixed rate, and have it converted 
into a freehold. 

There arc, however, certain objections made to this plan and 
arrangement of government, which, with some ‘ features of less 
agreeable appearance/ we now proceed to notice : Among others, 
it has been asserted that the ‘ time of departure from this country 
is not at the proper season for embarkation; that it will bring 
the emigiants to the new settlement, at the season of droughts 
and barrenness, and not at the p/anfing season, which begins with 
September, &c/—all of w hich is founded in a total ignorance of 
the climate and seasons of the Cape. To prove this it is suffi¬ 
cient to state that the rains begin to fall partially towards the end 
of March, and rarely, if ever, later than April; that the moment 
(lie) begin, the labours ot the field commence; and that', instead of 
beginning, these labours end, m September, the harvest being in 
November and December. Mow a ship leaving England in the 
beginning of December may be expected to reach Algoa bay 
about the beginning of March. To distribute the respective 
grants of laud, to enable the new settlers to get on shore and 
transport their stores and implements of husbandry, to pitch their 
tents or in lift themselves, will require at least a month; by 
that time the rains will have begun; and instead of waiting for 
September, the provident emigrant will immediately take care ta 
get his potatoes into the ground, in order that he may dig up the 
first produce of his labour by the, end of Seplemberor the bc- 
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ginning of October; with these potatoes, a crop of maize or 
Indian com, and a few culinary vegetables, he should lay his 
account, for his first year’s supply : and, in truth, this, with the 
cattle he may purchase from the neighbouring boors at fifty 
shillings a-head, and sheep at six or seven, together with the 
fish which abound on every part of the coast, especially near 
the mouths of the rivers, will more than suffice to remove every 
apprehension of suffering from an actual want of food. 

As little foundation is there in the reports respecting the in¬ 
jurious influence of the climate on the bodily and mental exertions 
of Europeans; it being certain instead of * uncertain’ that 1 Eu¬ 
ropean constitutions me physically competent to the performance 
of labour of every kind at the Cape/ and that instead of 1 many 
moral difficulties in the way/ there is not the shadow of one to be 
found. Bodily exertion is no longer held in ‘ peculiar contempt 
the abolition of the slave-trade and the example of the English have 
entirely banished that absurd prejudice, even in the atmosphere 
of the Cape town ; and young men of the most respectable fami¬ 
lies are now seen holding the plough, and directing and assisting 
in the labours of the field. In the Zuureveld, where the new 
settlers are intended to be placed, there are few if any Negro 
slaves to bring the white man’s labour into 1 contempt / and the 
objector may also be quite sure, that it will not be in disre¬ 
pute, as Mr. Colquhoun supposes, 1 from the spontaneous pro¬ 
ducts of nature overbalancing the population.’ We are anxious, 
above all things, ( . to warn the emigrant against the fallacious 
idea, that he will there reap without sowing; on the contrary, he 
may lay his account with a few of the first years of his residence 
being years of toil and anxiety. From the climate however, 
we again repeat, he has nothing to fear. On all the plains of 
the Cape a piece of ice is as great a rarity as a snow-storm in 
England in the month of October; and the days on which the 
mercury mounts above 80° are nearly as few as with us ;— 
when they do occur, they are generally tampered with a fresh 
breeze. He will breathe a dry pure air, uncontaminated by the 
moisture of swamps and savannahs, and will not, as in the western 
districts of America, have to dread fevers and agues. 

But though the climate be favourable and the arable portion of 
the soil generally productive, the new settler must not always 
reckon on years of plenty. The rains sometime^ fail, and with 
them the crop. This we believe has happened about once in 
every seven years, since the colony came into our possession, and 
these have been seasons of great scarcity ; the year 18 Ig was one 
of them. The south-east winds also sometimes injure the 
crops; and the locusts, ^ch visit the country occasionally 
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in incredible swarms, devour every green thing that falls in their 
way; this dreadful scourge however is not of frequent occur¬ 
rence. 

Another objection has been started on the ground of the new 
settlers being obliged to mix with the old colonists, to learn 
the Dutoh and German languages, and, in fact, to become 
Dutch and Germans, 1 as it would contradict all experience to 
expect that the imitation will take place on the side of the old 
inhabitants, and the majority/ This also proceeds from entire 
ignorance of the state of the colony. The number of new settlers 
about to proceed to the Zuureveld amounts, we understand, to 
4000; while the number of Dutch and Germans in the whole 
of that district falls short of 400: on the objector’s own prin¬ 
ciple of * majority/ therefore, the new settlers, having the advan¬ 
tage of ten to .one, will be able to stand their ground against both. 
We conceive it a most fortunate circumstance for the emigrants, 
that they are to be set down in the midst of a people in the 
possession of numerous Hocks and herds, and, instead of being 
turned into a wilderness, and exposed to the perils of a toilsome 
and precarious existence, placed at once in a land which may lite¬ 
rally be said to flow with milk and honey. 

The want of markets will be felt only when the settlers shall 
begin to accumulate a surplus produce; and as that produce will 
be a saleable commodity in Europe, it will no doubt find its 
way thither, either through the Cape, by means of a coasting 
trade already put into activity, or direct from the bays and harBfcurs 
of the colony. To render this advantageous however, the govern¬ 
ment at home must stretch forth its protection, and instead of 
considering it as a foreign country, place it on the footing of the 
British plantations in North America. Its bounty has already 
been experienced in the reduction of the duties on wiue; the same 
encouragement might, we think, be beneficially extended to the 
exportation of wool: above all, we should rejoice to see the pre- 
’ sent restrictions of the corn-laws removed or qualified, as far as 
regards the produce of the Cape. This may not unreasonably 
be expected ; for while England is compelled to purchase large 
quantities of wheat from foreign nations, and to pay for it princi¬ 
pally in money, the settlers of the Cape will take, in full returh for 
theirs, which, in poiut of quality, is far superior, the manufac¬ 
tures of England. Tobacco, too, if duly encouraged, would become 
one of the great staples of the Cape; and when to this and the 
former articles, we have added hides and skins, dressed and un- 
dressed, whalebone, oil and brandies, and dried fruits, wax, aloes, 
and perhaps barilla, we are not sure that we have not enume¬ 
rated 
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rated all the produce that is likely to be sent to the mother- 
country in any considerable quantities. 

W e have been thus particular, because a species of delusion 
has been held forth with regard to the articles of commerce, 
which are expected to be raised in the new settlement; and 
expectations excited which never can be realized. Cotton-wool, 
for instance, (not that which ‘grows on the Cape sheep,’) we are 
told by Mr.Colquhoun, ‘can certainly be cultivated with the same 
advantage as in South Carolina and Georgia.’ Certainly it 
can not. The ‘ sea-islands on the coast, and in Saldanha bay/ 
on which, it is added, the ‘ finest cotton may be produced,’ 
have, in fact, no existence, if we except a few rocks at the en¬ 
trance of the bay, as bare as the Table Mountain itself. The 
cotton-plant will unquestionably grow at the Cape: but the 
point to be determined is, whether it can be cultivated there 
to advantage? We say again, decidedly not;—for while a yard 
of cotton cloth can be purchased for sixpence or eight-pence, 
and a pair of cotton stockings for a shilling in the shops of Lon¬ 
don, there will be but little encouragement for the planter of 
the Cape to attempt the introduction of a new article, which, 
from the price of labour and the uncertainty of the crop, 
he could not afford at five times its current price in the 
market. * 

The same observation will apply to the cultivation of hemp and 
flax, both of which will undoubtedly grow in several parts of the 
coldfcy;—so indeed they will in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and yet it is found more advantageous to go to other countries for 
them than to cultivate them at home. But there is no end to 
these idle speculations:—thus, because there happen to be two 
tea-plants and one coffee-tree in a garden at the foot of the Table 
Mountain, the Cape is one day to supply us with those articles 
of luxury! We are also, in future, to be served with rice from 
those well-watered plains, ‘akin to the bogs of Allen’ which 
Mr. Fisher discovered in*this all-productive colony; and ivory 
and feathers, for use and for ornament, are to pour in upon 
us in overwhelming quantities, from the ostriches and elephants 
whose numbers are to increase with the increasing popular 
tion ! 

The hostility of the natives has been mentioned as an objection, 
but it is a mere bugbear. From the Hottentots uothing whatever 
is to be apprehended; they are living quietly with the farmers, or 
at the several missions. The Bosjesmen are some hundred mikes 
removed from the new settlers, and the Cafffes are not very likely 
to attack people who never offended them, and who possess no* 
thing that can tempt them to hostilities. We have besides little 

doubt 
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doubt that a friendly communication will be opened immediately 
with these people, to the mutual benefit of both parties; and it 
would be wise, in the fito instance, to announce to both tribes of 
Caffres the nature of the intended .settlement, with assurances of 
peace and friendship. 

We should hardly have deemed it necessary to class the 
wild beasts among the 1 objections' to the new settlement, had 
we not seriously been assured that several worthy families had 
been detuned from embarking solely from this consideration. 
We do indeed recollect reading, in one of the Morning Papers, 
a most bitter philippic by that eminent young statesman, John 
Cam Hobhouse, Ksq. on the atrocity of ministers in voting 
^>0,000/. * to enable British subjects to transport themselves • to 
Africa, under a burning .sun, for the purpose of fighting the 
jackalls and tigers of that country.’ It is undoubtedly true that 
some of the emigrants may have the misfortune to fall in w ith and 
to fight a tiger; but the Capo jackal!, like the jackal! of some 
other countries, will yelp and make a great noise and he as mis¬ 
chievous as his limited faculties will let him ; but he will not light, 
aud is not overload of facing his antagonist. We wish that we could 
say as much of the tiger, or, more properly speaking, the leopard, 
for the striped tiger does not exist in the colony. This beautiful 
creature is, perhaps, the most ferocious of his tribe; he does 
not merely spring and make a stroke w ith his paw, and, if unsuc¬ 
cessful, retire, like his more powerful brother of Bengal, but re¬ 
turns to the charge, and never quits his object until he conquers or 
is killed. The savage and pertinacious ft rocity of the Cape leo¬ 
pard is well described in the following account given to Mr. La- 
tiobc by the missionary Schmitt, w1k> had the misfortune to 
encounter one of them, in an expedition against the wolves. 

* These animals having done much mischief at Groenekloof, where 
they even entered the yard and took away a sheeps and worried several 
beasts belonging to the Hottentots, we determined at length to attempt 
tt» find out their haunts, and, if possible, to destroy thenf. For that 
purpose, the missionaries Donats and Schmitt, with about thirty Hot- 
teqtots, set out early in the morning, towards the Lauweskloof hill, 
where they are mostly met with. One of these animals was seen and 
lamed by a shot, but escaped and entered the bushes. The Hottentots 
followed; but the missionaries, not expecting to succeed, were returning, 
when the party called tc) them, that the wounded wolf was in the thicket. 
Brother Schmitt rode back, and alighting, entered with a Hottentot of 
the name of Philip Moses. The dog started some animal, which those 
within the bushes could not see; but the Hottentots remaining on the 
outside, perceiving it to be a tiger, called aloud to the missionary to 
return. He therefore, with Philip, began to retreat backwards, point- 
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ing his gun, and ready to fire, in case the animal made his appearance. 
Suddenly a tiger sprang forward, but from a quarter not expected, &Qd 
by a flying leap over the bushes, fastened upon the Hottentot, seizing 
his no$eaud face with his claws and teeth. 1 measured the distance of 
the place, from whence the tiger made his spring, to that on which the 
Hottentot stood, and found it full twenty feet, over bushes from six to 
eight feet high. Brother Schmitt observed, that if it had not been for 
the horror of the scene, it would have been a most amusing sight, to 
behold the enraged creature fly, like a bird, over that length of ground 
and bushes, with open jaw and lashing tail, screaming with the greatest 
violence. Poor Philip was thrown down, and in the conflict lay now 
upon, and then under, the tiger. The missionary might easily have 
effected his escape, but his own safety never entered his thoughts. 
Doty and pity made him instanlly run forward to the assistance of the 
sufferer. lie pointed his gun, but the motions of both the Hottentot 
and the tiger, in rolling about and struggling, were so swift, that he 
durst not venture to pull the trigger, lest he should injure Philip. The 
tiger, perceiving him take aim, instantly quitted his hold, worked him¬ 
self from under the Hottentot, and flew like lightning upon Brother 
Schmitt. As the gun was of no use in such close quarters, he let it fall, 
and presented his left arm, to shield his face. The tiger instantly 
seized it with his jaw, Brother Schmitt with the same arm catching one 
of his paws, to prevent the outstretching claws from reaching his body. 
With the other paw, however, the tiger continued striking towards his 
breast, and tearing his clothes. Both fell in the scuffle, and, provi¬ 
dentially, in such a position, that the missionary's knee, without design, 
came to rest on the pit of the tiger’s stomach. At the same time, he 
grasped the animal’s throat with his right hand, keeping him down with 
all his might. The stizure of his throat made the tiger let go his hold, 
but not before Brother Schmitt had received another bite, nearer the 
elbow. His face lay right over that of the tiger’s, whose open mouth, 
from the pressure of his wind-pipe, sent forth the most hideous, hoarse, 
and convulsive groans, while his starting eyes, like live coals, seemed to 
flash with fire. 

* In this situation, Brother Schmitt called aloud to the Hottentots, to 
come to his rescue, for his strength was fast failing, rage and agony 
supplying td the animal extraordinary force, in his attempts to disengage 
himself. The Hottentots at length ventured to enter the thicket, and 
one of them, snatching the loaded gun, which lay on the ground, pre¬ 
sented it and shot the tiger, under the missionary’s hand, right through 
the heart. His death was instantaneous, his eyes shut, his jaw fell, and 
he lay motionless. Had any life been lett, his dying snuggles might 
)et have proved fatal to some of his assailants/—p. 306 —308. 

The lion is far less ferocious in his disposition than the leo¬ 
pard. Sluggish, timid, and we might almost say, cowardly, he 
seldom, if ever, attacks, unless hard pressed by hunger, or severely 
wounded. While he remains erect there is no danger, as he al¬ 
ways 
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ways crouches before he makes his spring; and it is at this 
moment that the Dutch boor usually takes his aim, and rarely 
misses him. It is confidently asserted by these people that 
he will not attack a man who stands still and looks him steadfastly 
in the face. This experiment, we suspect, has not often been 
made; but it is certain that the number of boors or Hottentots 
who have perished by lions are few in comparison with those who 
have suffered from leopards. 

The elephant is an object of terror rather from his immense 
bulk than his ferocity. But the race have mostly been destroyed; 
and instead of five hundred, of eighteen feet high, being seen in a 
troop, as idly asserted by Lichtenstein, we may safely venture to 
affirm, that there are not in the whole range of the colony fifty -oi 
these creatures remaining, and of these the tallest is not nine feet. 

The buffalo is a large, powerful, and savage auimal, but rarely 
attacks unless he be hunted. On being disturbed, he takes to the 
thickets, where he remains quietly if not driven out of them. 
The rhinoceros appears to have no animosity against mankind, 
and seldom shews himself on the open plain. The hippopotamus 
has disappeared from the rivers within the colony, but is found 
in the Great Fish River; and almost the whole of the larger kind 
of antelopes have been destroyed or driven beyond the present 
boundary of the colony. We do not therefore apprehend that, 
with the exception of some partial accidents from the leopards or 
panthers, the wild beasts will occasion any great annoyance to 
the new settlers; still, however, this may be fairly set down as 
a grievance which will ask some care to avoid, (by avoiding the 
thickets,) and a denser population effectually to remove. 

Englishmen may fairly be allowed to feel an objection to the 
present government and laws of the colony. We are all of us 
more or less the creatures of prejudice, and an Englishman, per¬ 
haps, feels none so strongly as that in favour of trial by jury; he 
has been in the habit, from infancy, of hearing so much of its 
blessings, that he thinks it unnecessary to inquire into Its merits, 
and sets down that as a most unhappy country to wdiich it is 
denied.—We granted to the Dutch the exercise of their laws and 
their religion by capitulation; we have continued them this in¬ 
dulgence to the present day; and we are not aware that any Eng¬ 
lishman has yet had just cause to complain of the oppression or 
injustice of the one, or the intolerance of the bther. If any such 
complaint occur, we doubt not it will be heard and redressed; 
in the mean time it must be satisfactory to the new coiners to 
know, that the chief magistrate of the district in which they are 
to be settled is an Englishman. The first step to the general in¬ 
troduction of our laws and manners will be that of introducing the 

English 
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English language. We cannot help regretting that this important 
point is most unwisely overlooked in all our conquests; yet it 
might easily be effected, and without any violence to the feelings 
of the conquered: let but all ofbciul documents, all registers, 
title-deeds, instruments for conveying and securing property, be 
made in the English language, and the next generation will be¬ 
come Englishmen. 

There are, however, two evils in the colony, which are not 
merely ideal,—the monopoly of the East India Company, and 
the depreciation of the paper currency. 

The East India Company have, from the first, shewn them¬ 
selves unfriendly towards this settlement, because (as it is sup¬ 
posed) the government refused to transfer the sovereignty of it to 
them; yet it has been of infinite importance to their boundless 
possessions in India, ami may ultimately be the safety of them. 
The Company have the exclusive privilege of supplying the colony 
with India and China goods, which are doled out in monthly sales 
bv an agent stationed at Cape Town, who takes especial care not 
to glut the market. The removal of this restriction, and placing 
the Cape on a footing with the British plantations in North 
America, would materially tend to raise it to an opulent colony, * 
aud to one of the first commercial stations in the universe. 

The depreciated paper currency of tin; Cape is a very serious 
evil, which presses hard on ail the colonists, blit more especially 
on those in public siluationsVitii fixed salaries; and is deeply felt 
by all who are concerned in trade, and mercantile transactions. 
For some years past it has fluctuated from 80 to 1:30 per rent, 
discount, so that no one can be certain for six months together 
of the real state of his property. As the greater part of this 
paper was issued by the British government, it seems but reason¬ 
able that every possible means should be taken, in order to bring 
it back to its original value of five rix-dollars to the pound 
sterling. This will no doubt happen whenever the value of the 
exports shall exceed that of the imports; but while the merchant 
lies under the necessity of purchasing bills for remittances, flie 
evil will continue to be felt. It might tend in sonic degree to 
alleviate the evil, if the money to be repaid to the emigrants 
by the government were issued in bills on his Majesty’s trea¬ 
sury. 

Having thus notted the principal objections, real and ima¬ 
ginary, to the colonlation of the Cape, it only remains for U9 to 
describe briefly the district in which it is proposed to place the 
emigrants; and to inquire to what extent the colony is capable of 
receiving an additional population. 

The spot intended for them, in the first instance, is called by 

the 
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the Dutch, the Zuurtcdd , or sour-grass plains, but by the Eng¬ 
lish, Albany. It lies between the Sunday and the Great Fish 
Rivers, nearly 500 miles to the eastward of the Cape penin¬ 
sula, and stretches about 70 miles along the line of the sea- 
coast, by 30 inland, containing about 2000 square miles, or 
1,280,000 acres, of which 280,000 may perhaps, at this time, be 
occupied by 50 or GO families: the remaining million will be 
disposable; and of this the greater portion is convertible to useful 
purposes; the rugged sumipits of the hills lie favourably for 
sheep and cattle; their gently sloping sides for vineyards; and 
the plains and valleys for grain, pulse, artificial grasses, and culi¬ 
nary vegetables. The surface of this district is beautifully varie¬ 
gated by hill and dale, and, what is rarely met with in other f>arts 
of the colony, it is tolerably well covered with a thick coarse grass, 
which, being suffered to wither on the ground from year to 
year, springs up with that rankness which has given name to the 
district. When the Caffres were in possession of these plains, 
their custom was to set fire to the grass, which spreading over 
several square miles, made the whole surface, when the rains 
came, wear the appearance of a field of young com. 

The plains of Albany are interspersed with fine clumps of 
vigorous brushwood, mixed with trees of a considerable size, having 
all the appearance of a gentleman's park in England; and the deep 
ravines near the sea-coast are choked up with forests of a supe¬ 
rior grow th. The whole district is intersected by several streams 
of water flowing from north to south, beside^a number of stream¬ 
lets and springs which have never been opened, or prevented from 
running to waste. 

The nearest bay to the settlement is that of Zwart-Kops, or 
Algoa, which though open to the south-east or summer w inds, 
affords good and safe anchorage; the only inconvenience being 
the almost perpetual surf which rolls upon the beach during their 
continuance. The bar of Zwart-Kops is alternately open and 
closed, but the river, within the bar, is navigable by small vessels 
for several miles. Near its bank has recently been established 
a new town, called Uitenhage, w'hich is also the.name of the whole 
district, formerly a part of Graaf Reynet. Here is the residence 
of the local magistrate or landrost. For the present, therefore, 
this place will be the general mart for thejiew settlers; but as 
population multiplies, and the surplus prodtf&e increases, some of 
the rivers will no doubt be made accessible, and fishing towns or 
villages be established along the shore of Albany. The coasts of 
the colonv every where abound with a variety of good esculent 
fish, which, except in the bays near the Cape, have never beeit 
molested. So little indeed do either the Hottentots or the Caffies 
vol. xxii*. no. xuii.* Q know 
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know or care about fish, that they have not a single embarkation 
of any kind, not even a canoe, from the Cape Point to Delagoa 
Bay. The boor sometimes, but very rarely, makes a party of 
pleasure to fish near the mouths of the rivers, and ill furnished as 
he is with fishing tackle, he is always successful. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that among the families about to proceed, will 
be found a few fishermen by profession. Besides the certainty of 
an abundant supply, they will have the advantage of obtaining 
salt in any quantity from the salt-pans of Uitenhage, or indeed 
with great facility by the mere evaporation of sea-water. 

The rivers that flow through Albany into the sea are the Sun¬ 
day, the Bosjeman, the Kareeka, the Kasowka, the Kowie, and 
the Great Fish River, or Rio d’Infante of the Portugiiezc. The 
last is perhaps the only one that will admit vessels of burden. 
Within, it is of sufficient depth and capacity for the largest ships 
of war; but, like all the rivers on this coast, its mouth is crossed 
by a bar of sand. We doubt, however, whether it has been 
examined since the colony came into our hands : the presumption 
is, that \essels of considerable burden may pass, otherwise the 
Portuguczc would scarcely have erected a fort at its entrance for 
their protection. Should this prove to be the case, it will be of 
infinite advantage to the settlers of Albany, as a harbour from 
which they will at all times be able to export their produce, and 
to open a trade with Mozambique, the Isle of France, and Mada¬ 
gascar, whence cattle may be imported in any quantity at a very 
trifling expense. 

Besides these rivers and their- several branches, numerous 
springs of water are met with in all the finely wooded dells, which 
still remain, as the boors found them, in a state of nature. Within 
land, on the northward, Albany is skirted by thickets of luxuriant 
growth, abounding with aloes, euphorbias, and other succulent 
plants, and extending, with few interruptions, thirty or forty miles 
m depth; not one foot of which has ever been cleared—because, 
as the boors alleged, the milky euphorbias put out the fire when-' 
ever they attempted to bum the thickets.* The few elephants that 
yet remain take shelter in these coppices, in which are also found 
the various beasts of prey peculiar to this part of Africa. Not 
many years ago the plains of Albany literally swarmed with game 
of all kinds; but the number of troops which have of late been 
Stationed there, the incursions of the Caffres, and above all, the 
Hottentots collected at a* missionary establishment on the lower 
part of the Kasowka, have very considerably thinned them. 

From the general view which we have taken, it is evident that 

• Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa. 
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the colony affords ample scope for an extended cultivation. In¬ 
cluding Albany, there are not less than seven millions of acres 
of unoccupied and cultivable lands, besides three 'times that 
amount of an inferior quality—an extent of territory capable of 
affording an affluent provision for seventy thousand industrious 
and agricultural families. The loan-farms, in present occupation, 
amount'in number to nearly 2300; in quantity to eleven millions 
of acres, if, under a better system, these farms were parcelled 
out, and each made to support but one-tenth part of the number 
of persons residing at Guadenthal, itself once a loan-farm, they 
would give employment and maintenance to a population of 
270,000 souls, instead of 20,000, the utmost number residing on 
them at present, including slaves and Hottentots : and if to the 
numbers employed in agriculture, we add the tradesmen and arti¬ 
ficers in the towns, those occupied in the fisheries, and the coast¬ 
ing-trade, we may safely conclude, that the colony is capable of 
supporting a population little short of a million of souls. 

That many of the neglected and wholly uncultivated loan- 
farms, now’ in the possession of Dutch boois, will fall into the 
hands of more active and industrious proprietors, can scarcely 
be a matter of doubt, or regret. Hemmed in on every side, and 
all his old habits broken in upon, the boor, finding that neither he 
nor his cattle can any longer take their accustomed range, nor 
Hottentots be procured to attend his flocks and herds, will be too 
happy to dispose of his interest in the land, and betake himself 
behind the Snowy Mountains, to that delightful retreat, among 
the Bosjesmans, recommended by Mr. Burchell. 

To those British farmers, aud others, wdio, having small capi¬ 
tals to carry with them, may proceed on their own account, and 
select their owm situation in the colony, either by purchase or 
grant, we would particularly recommend some of the following 
positions as most likely to meet their purpose. To the north¬ 
ward, Zwartland, Twenty-four Rivers, and Picquetberg, all excel¬ 
lent for the cultivation of corn and wine, and, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saint tlelena and Saldanha bays—To the eastward, the 
banks of the Brccde river, and the plain,-through which it flows 
from Waveren to the sea-coast, both well adapted for the culture 
of grain, which can be transported to St. Sebastian’s bay, by the 
said river, just vow , for the first time, discovered to he navigable 
by vessels of considerable burden, thirty or forty miles into the 
interior!—On the same coast, in the neighbourhood of Mossel, 
Plettenberg and Algoa bays, where the soil is fit for any species 
of culture—and lastly, the shores of the Knysna harbour, situate 
about twenty miles on the Cape side of Plettenberg’s bay, in the 
immediate vicinity of the only forests of timber in the whole co- 
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lony. The entrance into this secure harbour is about two hundred 
and eighty yards in width, the depth of water twenty-one feet, and 
it deepens and widens vtithin to a spacious lake, communicating 
by a river with the best part of the forest, and surrounded by a 
beautiful and fertile country, occupied at present by two persons, 
one of whom is an Englishman, who, in possession of another 
Mount Edgecombe, with his black wife, and three or four 
dingy daughters, has adopted all the slovenly habits of a Dutch 
boor. A place so situated, and so admirably adapted for a dock¬ 
yard, or ship-building establishment, for the coast fishery, and, 
above all, as a central mart for the coasting trade, caunot long re¬ 
main. in its present state. * 

We shall mention but one spot more, and that chiefly with a 
view to shew how much this neglected colony is open to 
improvement, and how little its advantages appear to be under¬ 
stood. On the coast of the Cape peninsula, within ten miles 
of the capital, is an excellent harbour, completely land-locked, 
and perfectly secure at ail seasons of the year,(the bottom sandy, 
with good anchorage,) and capable of holding at least twenty 
sail of the line. Such is Hout bay! It abounds with a great va¬ 
riety of good fish, and numerous rills from the wooded ravines 
on either side uniting in the middle, flow' in a clear and copious 
stream down a beautiful valley, containing at the least .'K)00 
acres; the whole of which is in the possession of one man, whose 
house, situated near the margin of the bay, is surrounded by a fewr 
roods of corn-land add vineyards; the rest being a complete wil¬ 
derness, overgrown w ith what in India would be called jungle. 
Thirty industrious English families, with a hundred acres ap¬ 
portioned to each, w ould, in the course of a very few years, con¬ 
vert this unprofitable desert into a perfect paradise. 

It would be a waste of words to dwell on the political and 
commercial importance of a colony so happily situated as that of 
the Cape, commanding, by its position, a ready communication. 
with every part of the civilized world, and which/ if deemed ad¬ 
visable, might be made the great entrepot of the eastern and wes¬ 
tern hemispheres. But we cannot pass in silence, one of the be¬ 
neficial results which we anticipate from the extended coloniza¬ 
tion of the Cape, namely, that of the improved condition of the 
bordering Caftre9. The example of an industrious population of 
Europeans will not, we are persuaded, be thrown away on this well 
disposed and fine race of men; on the contrary, we augur that, when 
they shall have adjusted their disputes among themselves, they will 
cheerfully set about the cultivation of a grateful soil, not with 
coarse millet and bitter gourds, as heretofore, but w r ith produc¬ 
tions of a more useful and salutary nature. These people, being 
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entirely free from idolatrous prejudices, would be ready to em¬ 
brace the benevolent doctrines of Christianity; and this field will 
perhaps be occupied by the Moravians, though we much fear that 
Methodists of a less useful character have already got the start of 
them. These enthusiastic ranters have spread themselves over the 
colony and gone beyond • its dibits, encouraging idleness By in¬ 
structing the natives in their own peculiar doctrines, and in nothing 
else, as is but too apparent in their filthy and wretched establish¬ 
ments, swarming with Hottentots still in a state of nakedness, or 
in their ancient sheep-skin clothing. Instead of expressing their 
gratitude to their Creator in hymns and songs, the Methodist Hot¬ 
tentots do nothing but whimper, whine, and groan, which, one of 
their teachers told Mr. Latrobe, * was considered as a sign of 
conviction by the power of the word /—‘ though I don’t think/ 
said a Hottentot to this gentleman, ‘ that there is any great good 
in our groaning so much/ 

t Should the Caffres however, contrary to our expectation, con¬ 
tinue to commit depredations on the new settlers, their certain 
expulsion from the plains of the coast and behind the mountains 
w ill necessarily be the consequence. The possession of the coun¬ 
try intervening between the Great Fish river and Delagoa bay, 
skirted by a sea-coast of about six hundred miles, has always 
tempted the cupidity of the Dutch boors. A party of these peo¬ 
ple, who went in search of the shipwrecked crew of the Grosve- 
nor Indiaman, travelled about 5(X) miles beyond the limits of the 
colony. They crossed upwards of thirty considerable rivers inter¬ 
secting the plains in their way to the sea, passed through several 
magnificent forests, and traversed an undulating surface of hill 
and dale, finely clothed with grass, and abounding in every de¬ 
scription of game, from the elephant to the hare, but so destitute 
of the human species, that for twelve days together they did not 
meet w ith a single straggler. 

At length however, after travelling about 400 miles, they fell 
in with an interesting party dwelling in villages, on the banks of 
the Mogasie river, under a chief of the name of Camboosa. 
These people called themselves Haraboonas.* They had fair com¬ 
plexions, inclining to a yellowish tint, and their long black coarse 
hair was frizzled out so as to give the appearance of a turban. 
Their European and Hindoo features made it probable that they 
were the mixed descendants of some unfortunate people who had 
been wrecked on the coast; which seemed afterwards to be put 
out of doubt by the appearance of three old white women, who, 
however, could give no account of themselves, having in all proba¬ 
bility been children when wrecked. The number consisted of 
about four hundred ; they had extensive gardens of millet, maize, 
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«ugar-cane plantations, sweet potatoes, and other fruits and vege¬ 
tables, with some cattle, and appeared to be living in quiet and 
comfort; which furnishes no slight proof of the inoffensive conduct 
and character of the Caffres. 

The Dutch pretend (but we.are sure the English will set up 
no such claims) that this beautiful country belongs, by purchase, 
to the colony. Their historian Kolbe, we recollect, asserts the same 
thing, and says, that their High Mightinesses gave 30,000 guilders 
(1,800/.) worth of toys for the whole country, from Mossel bay 
to Mozambique, that is to say, about 300,000 square miles ! They 
might just as well have extended their purchase to the straits of 
Babelmandel. 

But it is not the Dutch only who have coveted the Caffre 
country. The same Benjamin Stout, whom we mentioned above,* 
strongly recommended to Mr. President Adams the formation 
of a settlement in a country which, he says, ‘ abounds in timber 
of the best quality; possesses many excellent harbours; is blessed* 
with the richest pasturage; that feeds innumerable herds of the 
finest cattle; whose lands, during the season favourable to vege¬ 
tation, are carpetted with flowers that perfume the surrounding 
atmosphere; and whose shores are frequented by fish of every 
quality and decription. , At that time, however, the American 
government had not extended its ambitious view's beyond its own 
continent; but now, when they appear to be prowling about in 
search of foreign establishments, in the West Indies, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Pacific, and on the western coast of Africa, we should 
not be greatly surprized if they discovered the Portugueze settle¬ 
ment of Delagoa bay to be convenient for their commercial inter¬ 
course with India and China. Di meliora!-Though w'e do not 

jnuch admire the Portugueze system of colonization, we yet pre¬ 
fer it to that of America, as exemplified by 4 David Porter, Esq/ 
(the only specimen with which we are acquainted) at Nooaheevah, 
where that redoubted commander put to death one part of the in¬ 
habitants ip order to obtain a plea for plundering the rest. 

• See p. 230 . Benjamin ha* been rather scnrvily dealt with by our critics.—Not 
satisfied with pronouncing his Narrative a mere fable, they have even denied the exis¬ 
tence of the poor man, as well as of the good ship Ilercuhs. Now we know something 
of Captain Stout. He was, to be sure, very illiterate, not to say ignorant, and wonderfully 
apt to wander into those * beautiful obliquities’ in point of fact, for which the mercantile 
marine ot Ins country is so justly celebrated; but he certainly did not deserte to be 
altogether annihilated. We can assure our sceptical brethren, that wc not only witnessed 
the appearance ot Captain Stout and some of his crew at the Cape, but that we saw, 
with our own ejes, the wreck of the Hercules on the coast of CafFfaria, and on the 
precise spot indicated by the Captain : bis testimony, therefore, to the general appear* 
ance of the country, and to the humanity of the *Caffres, is beyond the possibility of 
queftion. . 
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gleterre et de rEsprit du Gouvernement Anglais .’ Pir M. 

Cottu, Conseiller & la Cour Roy ale de Paris. & Paris. 1820.* 
pp. 317. * 

TT is not a little remarkable that, at the very moment when the 
A mischievous and the ignorant amongst us^re industriously em¬ 
ployed in slandering the Institutions under which England has at¬ 
tained so large a share of individual happiness and national glory, 
the other ‘ nations, not so blest as she,’ should look upon them 
with wonder, respect, and emulation ; and that, after thirty years 
of revolution in which every theory and mode of government have 
been tried in turn, the French themselves should begin to direct 
their serious attention to the sober and practical convenience of 
the British constitution. 

It is true that at the very beginning of the revolution they pro¬ 
fessed this principle of imitation, and, in their ang/omane ardour 
for freedom, eagerly applauded and demanded the three great 
principles upon which the liberties of England are built —a repre¬ 
sentative legislature, the freedom of the press, and the trial by jury. 
They hastened, therefore, to establish these names as parts of 
their constitution; hut they had not patience, nor leisure if they had 
had patience, nor the means if they had had leisure, to introduce 
the indispensable preliminary qualifications into their social and 
political habits. To have good juries and a satisfactory repre¬ 
sentative assembly, the manners and principles of the class which 
are to compose the former and to elect the latter, must be previ¬ 
ously imbued with the spirit of the institutions themselves. The 
result was what might have been expected—they had the names , 
but not the things —their freedom of the press from 1790 to 1818 
only meant that the strongest party might publish what it pleased, 
and its antagonists nothing. Their representative chambers have 
•been all elected at the will of the government, and have all 
(with the exception of the chamber of 1815) implicitly and 
basely obeyed the nod of their creators. Their juries have been 
something worse than nullities, they have been the tools of the 
predominant party, and have done infinite mischief by screen¬ 
ing, under their respectable name, the judicial enormities which 
have been committed. 

There is, however, in the essence of those noble institutions 
themselves a power which would make its own w r ay, and create, as 
it were, men fit to carry them into execution—w'hy then have they 
not yet had this effect in Fi ance ?—why were they still, in the be- 


* Such ii the date in the title-page. 
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ginning of 1819,89 imperfect and inefficient as they were in 1789 ?*— 
Simply because France, from 1789 t q 1814, was enslaved by the 
reign of terror , which paralyzed every action and benumbed every 
thought and feeling. The respectable classes of her people never 
had fair play; the sword, the guillotine, and the dungeon were 
the only lawgivers of France; and juries were sworn only to sanc¬ 
tion—and deputies assembled only to approve—and the press was 
tolerated only while* it applauded—the system of the dungeon, 
the guillotine, and the sword. 

The bursting of the Buonaparte-bubble restored to France the 
use of her eyes, her ears, and her tongue, but, like the patient 
couched for cataract, she did not quite comprehend the nature of her 
new-born senses, and for the last four years she has been tottering, 
and groping her way. At every step indeed she seems to ac¬ 
quire an increase of strength and light, and whatever may be her 
future destiny, and through whatever troubles she may have yet to 
struggle, it may be confidently expected that any future reign of 
terror can be but momentary, and that, finally, the representative 
system, and the trial by jury, will be inseparably interwoven w ith 
the national system, and, in good time, amalgamate themselves with 
the national character. 

A ministry such as we now' see in France,* without public weight 
or private fortune, without services, talents, or friends, trimming 
and shuffling, and kept only on its legs by mere favouritism, 
is not, we think, unlikely to bring the French to a sense of na¬ 
tional dignity, as th$ drunken Helots were exhibited before the 
youth of Sparta to teach them, by the contrast, the dignity of so¬ 
briety and freedom. 1 Malheur (as their own proverb says) 
est bon a q^elque chose;’ and this good, at least, will be derived 
from the weakness and folly of the present ministry, that a more 
bold and, at the same time, temperate discussion of their political 
and moral interests becomes every hour more necessary and more easy. 
An ultra-royalist administration might move too slow, and an ultra¬ 
liberal administration too fast: but those who, like the Sicur de 
Caze and his creatures, have no authority but what their places give 
them, and who are only anxious to keep those places, are obliged to 
flatter and to conciliate both parties, and to balance them one against 
the other; but while they are doing this, they are teaching these 


Even while we write, the account reaches us of a new change in the ministry, 
which affords additional proof and weight to what we have said above. About thirteen 
months ago, the king's favourite, M. Caze, had power to turn out the Prime Minister, the 
secretary of State for the Home Department, and the Minister of Finance, because 
they desired a change in the election law, which he opposed j and now he has had 
power to turn out their three successors, for opposing the same change in the same 
Jaw, which he now desires! What a mockery of a representative constitution! 

conflicting 
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conflicting parties and the nation how to turn them out. The great 
lesson which the French have yet to learn is,—that the system of 
choosing ministers by personal favour is absolutely incompatible 
with a representative government, and that, to have sufficient weight 
and authority, an administration must have a large party in the 
country, and, consequently, a respectable portion of what is called 
public opinion. Convinced as *we are that whenever the nation 
shall really be freed from the thraldom of fear and favouritism, it 
will show itself more aud more attached to a legitimate monarch 
and a representative constitution, and finding that M. Cottu unites 
a spirit of rational freedom with a strong attachment to monarchy, 
and believing that his work is likely to give weight to these princi- 
pies, we enter updn the examination of it with pleasure. 

M. Cottu, one of the judges of the Royal Court of Paris, was 
directed, it woula seem, by the government to make himself 
acquainted with the criminal jurisprudence of England, and 
more especially w ith all that relates to the trial by jury. It matters 
little by whom and with what intention this mission was sped, its 
execution is creditable to M. Cottu, and cannot, we think, fail to 
be useful to France. 

At first sight it will seem that M. Cottu’s task was not very 
difficult—we are ourselves, from the nature of our law, so indivi¬ 
dually mixed up with the whole administration of justice, that we 
are too apt to consider that which we know, as it were by intuition, 
as very easily to be learned by others. But when we call to mind 
the volumes of monstrous absurdities which people, not otherwise 
deficient in acuteness and accuracy, publish dady in France relative 
to England, and in England relative to France—and when we re¬ 
collect the difficulties which every one must have found in making 
himself acquainted with even the commonest customs, and the most 
ordinary habits of a foreign country which he visits for the first 
time, it will appear that the task which M. Cottu undertook of 
informing himself upon a subject of such complexity and extent 
"as the whole of our jury system, w as one of extreme difficulty, and 
from which we confess we should not, a priori, have thought it 
possible that he could have extricated himself so well as he has 
done. 

He was fortunate in bringing letters of introduction to some of 
our eminent counsel, and amongst others, to Mr. Scarlett, who 
very judiciously advised him, as not only the easiest, but iudeed the 
oidy effectual way of making himself acquainted with the subject, 
to attend one of the circuits then about to commence, and to 
study at once the principles and the practice. This advice M. 
Cottu very wdsely took, and gratefully acknowledges; he also re¬ 
turns very ample thanks to the gentlemen of the northern circuit, 

which 
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which he attended, for the personal kindness which he received 
and the ready assistance which they were forward to give to his re¬ 
search iand he acquaints iis that ‘ Messrs. Scarlett and Grey were 
so good as to look over his work before it went to the press, and 
that Mr. Scarlett, in particular, had withdrawn a short time from 
his numerous avocations, to correct the errors into which he (M. 
Cottu) had fallen; and even to sdpply hitn with some notes of his 
own, on the spirit of the British Constitution/—p. viii. ' 

This must not be taken au pied de la lettre — there are 
perhaps no very important errors in M. Cottu’s report, but 
there are undoubtedly several inaccuracies into which it is scarcely 
possible that Mr. Scarlett should have fallen in a work of his own, 
though it is probable that they either may have escaped him 
in reading that of another written in a foreign language, or have 
been overlooked and forgiven, as it were, as the pauac macula 
which were hardly worth correcting in the great mass of accurate 
facts which M. Cottu had collected. To the original contribution 
of Mr. Scarlett to this work we shall advert by and bye. 

It certainly proves great kindness and not less attention on the 
part of M. Cottu’s English friends, that he has made only such 
mistakes. He intimates (indeed his English quotations prove) that 
he is utterly unacquainted with our language; but Mi. Scarlett, 
junior, had the goodness to assist him as interpreter; and he tells 
us he found that most of the gentlemen on the circuit spoke 
French:—yet even with these aids, M. Cottu must be a very acute 
and able man to have made his way, as he has done, through 
the chaos of great sessions and petty sessions, arrays and plead¬ 
ings, arraignment and challenges, impannellings, and verdicts ge¬ 
neral and special; and to have given so clear, and on the whole so 
correct a summary both of the criminal and nisi priiis practice of 
the assizes. 

We do not intend to follow' him through his circuit—all that he 
sees with wonder is familiar to us, and from what he found it most 
important to his purpose to record, our readers would derive no 
new information. Still less are we inclined to pick out, as topics 
of reproach or ridicule, the errors, whether in fact or in taste, 
(and there are some of both) into which he has fallen. His in¬ 
tentions are honest; his principles are good; many of his general 
observations will be found original and interesting; and some 
comparative views which he takes of the administration of the law 
in England and France are worth the attention of both nations. 

The following passage relative to the power of the judges to 
respite convicted criminals and the authority which their recom¬ 
mendation has in determining the too numerous questions of life 
and death which arise, exhibits towards its close one of those 

errors 
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errors of taste to which we have alluded, and which we should 
rather have expected from a pupil of one of the LycSes than from 
a person of M. Cottu’s age, profession, and general good 'sense. 

‘ Thus the Judges, by this system, find themselves invested with a 
kind of discretionary power of life and death over the great majority 
of criminals capitally convicted by the jury. I am well aware that 
this power is confined by practice and custom within limits tolerably 
narrow, but even those limits, so narrowed, would still be of alarming 
extent, if the authority were entrusted to magistrates less indulgent 
and less respectable. If we reflect that there are every year a thou¬ 
sand or twelve hundred capital convictions in England, and that the 
judges have the power of deciding at their pleasure the fate of all those 
unhappy persons, that they can suspend death over those twelve hun¬ 
dred heads, and at last inflict it when they please,—it will be confessed 
that there seems in this power something too exorbitant to be ever ex¬ 
tended to any man, were it even Socrates himself '!* —p. 72. 

Absurd as this allusion is, the observations themselves are 
just, and, with all our confidence in the * indulgence and respec¬ 
tability’ of our judges, we cannot but feel that ‘ this power is 
too exorbitant/ The judges themselves, we believe, would gladly 
get rid of so painful an office—it is one which does not pro¬ 
perly belong to them, and it is referring to the feelings, the tem¬ 
per, nay, the infirmities of man, the most important duty of the 
law itself. We remember to have heard one judge, whose con¬ 
science led him to a more severe exercise of his duty than others, 
called a hanging judge, while others, whose temper was more in¬ 
dulgent, were sneered at as imbecile and pusillanimous, to the 
great and unjust scandal both of the judges and of justice. 

The pow er of respite can never be taken away from the judges, 
and their recommendation must always continue to be of the 
greatest weight with the crown; but it is impossible to deny that 
the cases in which this extraordinary intervention is required, ought 
to be narrowed as much as possible, and that the judges should not 
be obliged to make a mere mockery of the highest function of their 
office—the gravest and highest transaction of human society, by 
passing a score or two of sentences of death, none of which—as they 
and the culprits and the audience too well know—are ever likely to 
be executed.— Hear how a scene <}f this nature strikes M. Cottu. 

‘ Sentence is not passed on each offender at the conclusion of his 
trial, but at the end ot the assizes all the convicts are placed at the 
bar together—the moment of passing sentence creates a painful and 
impressive feeling very different from the coolness in which all the par r 
ties assist in all the previous stages of the trial. I -have already said 
that the greater number of capital sentences are subsequently com* 

• Buonaprte brought Themistoclrs on board the Bellerophon, in the tame good 
taste in which M. Cottu brings Socrates into the castle at York. 
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muted for inferior punishments, therefore the greater number of the 
convicts know, to a moral certainty, according to their respective cases, 
the ultimate indulgence which they are to receive. Nevertheless the 
judge (obliged on every case to pronounce the dreadful sentence of the 
Jaw) covers his head with a kind of black coif, exhibits on his counte¬ 
nance the expression of solemn and dignified regret, and addresses the 
prisoners in a severe and melancholy recapitulation of their offences, 
and laments the necessity in which society at large feels itself placed of 
securing itself from a continuance of their crimes, and concludes with 
pronouncing the fatal sentence,—but this mournful ceremony, this 
touching address, this dreadful sentence, so far from producing on the 
prisoners the terrible effect which one would expect, makes little or no 
impression on persons who are beforehand prepared to consider it all 
as an empty show, and in their audacious security to brave the very 
judge in the midst of his sentence/—p. 112. 

The audacious security is perhaps a little exaggerated—but there 
can be no doubt that it is sometimes visible, and—when joined with 
the benumbing frequency of these occasions, and the pride which 
most of these unhappy persons place in receiving their sentences 
with coolness—produces a good deal of that apparent apathy which 
had so much effect on M. Cottu. 

The following contrast between the interest of a French and 
the calmness of an English trial is well drawn. 

* In England the criminal himself plays little or no part in the trial— 
he might, without much inconvenience to the proceeding, be tried in 
effigy. No great public interest seems to be excited cither by the appear¬ 
ance of the prisoner who in general is placed with his back to the spec¬ 
tators, or by the successive detail of the proofs, nor by any vehement 
defence on the part of the prisoner, nor by any efforts on that of the 
judge to trace the transaction and elicit the truth. There is no struggle 
between the prosecutor and the prisoner, and the latter seldom appears 
in any other character than that of a man who looks on, almost with in¬ 
difference, while his lawyer and his adversaries are disputing for his life. 
Neither the sound of his voice, growing more hesitating and feebler as 
the proofs seems to accumulate against him—nor the gradually in¬ 
creasing paleness of his countenance—nor the sweat which starts from 
his forehead—nor, finally, the overwhelming silence of detected and 
convicted guilt—none of these disturb the feelings of the spectators nor 
excite in their minds those vicissitudes of pity, horror, vengeance, and 
other violent sensations which a'»French trial is sure to create. In Eng¬ 
land all is calm and cold—lawyers, judges, the public, nay, the pri¬ 
soner himself! who holds little or no communication with even his 
counsel, and seems hard!)' to be aware of the peril in which he stands 
or of the strength of the case that is made out against him/—p. 111. 

Here again M. Cottu is guilty of a slight exaggeration: it is true 
that, on the whole, the more staid character of our nation, the mer¬ 
ciful rule of our law which prevents a prisoner being (jpestioned, 
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ami above nil, the small number of sentences which are carried 
into effect, make the interest which is shewed on a trial forlife and 
death—or for what is called life and death—much less liv.ely than 
with our more enthusiastic neighbours, where the accused is 
frequently convicted out of his own mouth; w'here the judges exhi¬ 
bit all their arts and all their eloquence to entreat or persuade, or 
entrap the prisoner into confessions, or contradictions, and where 
the conviction, if obtained, is generally inflicted. 

But whenever an occasion of great moment, from the magnitude 
of the offence, or of great interest from the obscurity of the case, 
or of great curiosity from some personal circumstances, occurs, the 
feelings exhibited in an English court of justice are, not perhaps 
as quick as in a French auditory, but they are, at least, as solemn 
and as deep ; and we just mention this because, we think, that 
M. Cottu has been induced to draw general inferences, some 
favourable and some unfavourable, from the ordinary routine of an 
uninteresting circuit, which certainly are not true of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice at large. 

One of these particulars of difference between the English and 
French criminal jurisprudence, which we have just referred to, M. 
Cottu observes upon, but not, we think, w'ith that weight and at¬ 
tention which it merits; we mean the interrogating, both on the 
first accusation, and Anally, at the trial, the prisoner himself. M. 
Cottu rather seems (p. 99- and more decidedly p. <26 7.) to 
reprobate this practice, (in common indeed with most other 
parts of the criminal process of France,) as showing a too cruel 
anxiety to convict the culprit; and he even compares it to the tor¬ 
ture. Notwithstanding the partiality which w'e naturally feel for 
our own law, and the praise with which the maxim ‘ that no one is 
bound to criminate himself’ has been always accompanied, we 
doubt whether France ought, in wisdom or justice or even in mercy, 
to abrogate this practice. It seems to be one of the Arstand most 
natural principles of human justice, that when you have proofs 
enough to authorize you to imprison a citizen, you should hear what 
he has to say in his defence. That his defence may lead to his con¬ 
viction is true, hut surely so it ought if he be guilty ; no man speaks 
falsely against himself, and no one but the individual can truly relate 
all the circumstances which justice has a right to know, or, at least, 
a right to inquire into. In no case can it be supposed that a prisoner 
is to be forced to answer; and even in France prisoners frequently 
refuse to answer at all, or persist in some short formulary of denial 
which comes to the same purpose. Prisoners, if they were all 
guilty and all prudent, w’ould soon learn the advantage of holding 
their tongues, but if the innocent or the indiscreet choose to speak, 
what principle of justice or equity forbids us to examine them ? 
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No human crime can be commuted but at a particular time and in 
a particular place; and, generally speaking, no one but the guilty 
person can have been in that place at that time . If then there be 
eyidence enough to justify the committal of a suspected person to 
prison, to the danger of his morals and the ruin of his character, why 
should it not authorise the asking of him, 1 Where were you on such 
a day V Why should he not be bound to explain where and how he 
passed the suspicious hour ? Truth and innocence never could suffer 
by the consequences of such an interrogatory, while guilt could 
hardly ever escape but by silence, and even silence would be rendered 
a less effectual refuge. England is the only country oneaith whose 
laws forbid such examination; and this only proves additionally, 
M. Cottu elsewhere remarks, that though the English Statute 
Book seems written in letters of blood, and though the whole sys¬ 
tem of jurisprudence tends to make almost every crime capital, 
there seems to be amongst judges, juries, prosecutors, lawyers, the 
forms of the procedure, the rules of evidence, and the circum¬ 
stances of the trial, a humane and general c onspiracy to defeat the 
law and acquit the prisoner. We look with so much dread to any 
alteration which is not made absolutely necessary by some great 
and urgent practical evil, that we are far fiom wishing to see the 
practice of England changed, but wc are pretty confident that it 
would not be wise to introduce our principle into the law of 
France, which in all times has followed what appears to ns, on ab¬ 
stract principles, the more rational course. 

M. Cottu observes too, in connexion with this part of the sub¬ 
ject, the strange extremities to which this general solicitude to acquit 
the guilty is pushed; he notices the difficulty which a prisoner finds 
in being permitted to plead guilty. Overcome with the conscious¬ 
ness of bis crime, which is perhaps flagrant,—of which perhaps he 
bears the very marks about his person—the horror of which is in 
his countenance and the remorse for which is cutting his heart— 
he desires to relieve his conscience by pleading guilty ;—no ! the 
jailor, the crier, the sheriff, the jury, the counsel, the bystanders, 
nay, the judge himself, all oppose themselves to the words of com¬ 
punction and of truth ;—the poor wretch is persuaded, nay forced, 
into a crime which he abhors, and after a trial (which, under such 
circumstances, is a mere mockery) he is sent into the other world 
with a falsehood in his mouth, a falsehood prompted by his judge ! 
This surely is lamentable; this surely is not mercy: True and 
rational mercy should conceal its feelings on such an occasion, 
and not interfere between a dying man and his conscience. 

M. Cottu gives a detail clear and accurate enough, though ra¬ 
ther superficial, of our courts and their proceedings—he makes few 
mistakes of any importance, either in principle or practice, as to 

those 
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those which he himself saw, but in others he is not quite so for¬ 
tunate. Surely it could not have been Mr. Scarlett who gave him 
the following account of the Court of Chancery, in which the 
highest and most important object of that Court is wholly over¬ 
looked, and its general practice considerably misrepresented:— 

4 A fourth Court is called the Court of Chancery, to which pecu¬ 
liarly belong the affairs of minors and bankrupts, and questions of 
injunction ; but another object of its authority is, as a Court of Equity, 
to interfere in behalf ol a debtor when two different actions are brought 
at once against hjm, without (the matter) having been particularly spe¬ 
cified in the contract, as when a creditor having a mortgage on his 
(his debtor’s) lands, and being able to sell the estate, should also pro¬ 
ceed by arresting his body. It is also a part of the business of this 
Court to furnish creditors with the means of enforcing the literal exe¬ 
cution of their contracts, which cannot be obtained in the ordinary law 
courts, as I have already shewn. Thjis a creditor may proceed either 
at common law to recover damages for the non-execution of a con¬ 
tract, or in Chancery to force the contractor to deliver in kind the 
article contracted for; but the proceeding in this Court is so long, so 
difficult, and so confused, that persons \ery seldom bring their actions 
voluntaiily info it. i had not time to penetrate all these obscurities, 
and I prefer holding my tongue on this subject to exposing myself to 
• the chance of giving an erroneous account.’—p. 138. 

This last consideration occurred to M. Cottu a little too late— 
His whole view of the Court of Chancery is singularly narrow, and 
we may add erroneous. He seems not to have been aware, and it 
is strange that his legal friends should not have apprized him, that 
the highest and noblest jurisdiction of the coitft was the adminis¬ 
tration of what is called equity in opposition to strict law—the 
moderating the hardships which a literal consti notion of any laws 
must of necessity produce, and softening down, by the application 
of the rules of rational justice and discretion, a harshness and 
rigour which in particular cases would have operated too se¬ 
verely and unjustly. 

• This noblest function of our British law is, we believe, peculiar 
to it; indeed it has grown up amongst us by the modern increase 
of civilization, the diffusion of wealth, the multitude of contracts, 
and the infinite variety of transactions by w hich property is acquired 
or secured. 

Other countries must of necessity have something of the same 
nature. It is impossible to lop or lengthen every case to the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of an unrelenting and invariable law r . In most countries 
this moderative and equitable authority has been vested in the king 
and his council ; and so it was formerly. in England. But as the 
chancellor w’as alw'ays the first member of that council, in process 
of time, his weight and legal authority, and our old and rational 
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dislike to vesting a discretionary power in the crown, or in any 
but responsible magistrates, produced by degrees the equitable 
jurisdiction of the chancellor, which is now become the most dis¬ 
tinctive and valuable attribute of his high office. 

As to the delays and intricacies of the practice, which M. Cottu 
lays to the peculiar charge of this court, we shall only say that the 
principles upon which it proceeds are less intricate, and its forms, 
on the whole, less tedious, than those of the other courts: the delays 
so often complained of exist, not in the construction of the court, or 
the nature of the law, but, in two principal and, we may call 
them, extraneous causes: the one is, the enormous mass of business 
which daily increases and accumulates on its head; and the other, 
that, whereas in the common law courts every thing is conducted 
by regular steps to a strict issue upon which a plain yes or no may 
be pronounced, it is of the essence of a Court of Equity to relieve 
parties from this very strictness, to hear mitigating and explanatory 
circumstances, and often to decide,—not yes or no f but that the 
parties are both right and both wrong, and to measure out between 
both their proportionate shares of justice. It is quite evident that 
such discussions as these, are, from their very nature, indeterminate, 
however plain the principles and forms of the court may be, and 
that parties, w ho rest their respective claims, not upon the strict and 
written laws but upon their own views of natural equity and in¬ 
dulgent justice, cannot be restrained w ithin limits of proceeding so 
narrow as those courts who have only to inquire into facts, and not 
into motives or expediencies. 

But the chief object of M. Cottu’s research, and, to do him 
justice, that which he has accomplished the most satisfactorily, 
was a minute and progressive inquiry into the Jury System, 
from the first principle of the qualification of a grand juror 
dow'n to the mode of delivering the verdict of the petty jury. 
Upon this part of his work, it is needless to enter into any 
details, they are new and interesting to France, but not so to 
us; but that which is indeed of great importance to her, and of no 
small interest to us, are the measures which ought, in M. Cottu's 
opinion, to result from this inquiry, and the modes in which he 
think's these institutions should be naturalized in France. 

The French had, in the beginning of their attempts at the jury sys¬ 
tem, two juries like us; their jury d’accusation answering in some re¬ 
spects to our grand jury. This part of the system was abolished in 
the formation of the present code of French laws, and M. Cottu, 
stnit with the love of our grand juries, laments its loss, and would 
re-establish it, but with such modifications as w'ould render it really 
a grand inquest like ours. We, however, candidly confess, that 
ye do not see that this is within the scope of probability, and so 
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far as criminal justice is concerned, we tliink M. Cottu attaches 
too much importance to the share of the grand jury. Its func¬ 
tions are now little more than a matter of course. In some few 
instances (as we have seen of late) the ignoring a bill inu’kes a more 
early and more striking reparation to an unjustly accused individual; 
but even this occurs but seldom, and there are never wanting per¬ 
sons to say that an acquittal before a special jury would be still 
more satisfactory. If indeed the grand jury were to decide, in the 
first stage of the proceedings, whether or no the prisoner should be 
committed for trial, and thus save the palpably innocent from the 
disgrace and duiess of imprisonment, we should have concurred 
in M. Cottu’s anxiety for its establishment; but as the practice 
stands, though we think it useful, we do not feel with M. Cottu jhat 
it is indispensable, or that it would be worth while to make any 
great sacrifices for its introduction into France. Caution in re¬ 
ceiving accusations, and in committing offenders for trial—respon¬ 
sibility on the part of the committing magistrates—an early trial— 
and a respectable and impartial composition of the petty jury, 
which is to pronounce on the prisoner’s fate,—appear to us to be 
all that is necessary; and these objects, M. Cottu seems to admit, 
may be attained without forcing into the institutions of France a 
new element which it would be extremely difficult to organise. 
We are confident that if our grand juries had no other functions 
but their criminal duties, they would have long ago ceased to be 
composed as they are, and we doubt whether they would have even 
continued to exist. 

But there is another consideration of much^reater and more ex¬ 
tensive importance which applies to the whole of this question, 
and which affects the magistracy of all ranks, and jurors and electors 
of all classes, and upon which M % Cottu dw'clls with becoming 
earnestness and with irresistible force—we mean the state of the 
law in France with respect to landed property, and the condition 
in w Inch the gentry or landed proprietors of that country stand with 
regard to their capabilities of duly administering either the trial by 
jury or a representative constitution. Well may M. Cottu call the 
Jaw of France, in this particular, monstrous and disastrous, which 
not only excludes all the rights of primogenituYc, but stifles even 
the affections, the partialities of nature; loosens the bonds of pa¬ 
ternal fondness and filial duty, and throws into a great lottery 
the distribution of all the property of tbe country. No property in 
France is now property of inheritance—no property in France 
depends in its future distribution on the will of its present possessor. 
The law has taken into its own hands the whole arrangement, and, 
without exception or discrimination, it divides, amongst all the bro¬ 
thers and all the sisters, equal portions of the wealth of their parents. 
No man, w hether he has received his property by descent, tv by gift, 
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or created it by purchase, or by industry, has any thing more than 
a life-interest in it, without the power even of sharing it amongst 
his children according to their conduct, their talents, their dispo¬ 
sitions, or their professions;—all is done by the iron hand of the 
law, and the dearest ties of kindred and affection, and the most ob¬ 
vious considerations of propriety, and the most essential interests 
of families, are all rent and overthrown by this eternal, irremediable, 
division and subdivision of property. A country-gentleman has 
sons and daughters; his eldest son shows a fondness for agricultural 
employment and rural life; the second makes his way in the army, 
and is there provided for; a third, perhaps, called by religion, (for 
interest cannot now a-days direct the attention of a Frenchman that 
way,)embraces the clerical character;—the daughters are married— 
perhaps well married—perhaps married against their parents’ con¬ 
sent, and to their shame and sorrow; yet there is no possibility by 
which the eldest son can become possessed of the paternal estate, 
nor even of a larger portion of it than his brothers and sisters—the 
whole must be equally divided, and the head of the family, if we 
can so call him, and the colonel, and the parson, and the sisters, 
whatever be their circumstances or conduct, receive their equal 
shares. 

A citizen has by his industry and integrity raised himself a name 
in his neighbourhood, and his shop is favoured by public confi¬ 
dence;. one son- follows his father’s steps and conducts his busi¬ 
ness; another, of a more roving disposition, goes to sea.—Well! 
the tradesman and the sailor become equally intitled to the paternal 
shop, and, as it candot be divided, it must be sold, that its proceeds 
may be divided, and thus the name, character and business of the fa¬ 
ther are lost to hb children. It seems surprising that so cold-heart¬ 
ed,so demoralizing a system should have ever been adopted; but its 
continued existence is a still greater enigma. 

How can it be expected that any man will devote his time, his 
talents and his feelings to the improvement of an estate, the esta¬ 
blishment of a commerce, the embellishment of a residence, which- 
he knows after his death must be parcelled out and destroyed ? IIow 
can a nation, M. Cottu asks, have a representative government with¬ 
out country-gentlemen, without substantial citizens? and how can 
you have either under the operation of a law which disregards all 
conveniencies, dissipates all feelings, and scatters all property ? 

M. Cottu states that the general agriculture of France is ad¬ 
duced as a proof of the wisdom of this law; but he replies very 
properly that this may be, and probably is, owing to other causes; 
that agriculture is equally thriving in countries where it does not 
exist: but even if it were admitted that it had a tendency to cause the 
cultivation of every spot of land in the country (and it cannot be 
enied that for a time it will have somewhat of this effect) it must, 
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after a certain point, have a direct contrary one, and the eternal 
subdivision of land will at last produce indifference, carelessness 
and waste. But neither this supposed advantage nor this eventual 
evil is to be placed in comparison with the higher evils which it is 
even now producing, and which every new descent increases. It an¬ 
nihilates what little remains of aristocracy in France, and puts a final 
bar to its re-establishment; and, as M. Cottu observes, what country 
ever could exist which did not possess that kind-of aristocracy, within 
the ranks of which a citizen may hope, by his industry, his talents, 
his virtues, or his public services, permanently to place himself and 
his family ? From what class are representatives, magistrates and 
jurors to be taken ? What the effect of this extraordinary system 
may be hereafter on the nation at large it is not easy to determine; 
it will probably operate as an agrarian law, and no man or woman 
will be richer or poorer than another. How long society so circum¬ 
stanced can exist is hitherto a matter of theory, for such a system 
never before in any effective degree prevailed in the civilized world. 

One exception to this levelling law has been lately made ; the 
peers of France are allowed to create and entail properties to a cer¬ 
tain amount on the inheritors of their titles—these arc called majo¬ 
rats; but, as M. Cottu observes, (p. 242.) the effect of this law is 
too narrow to make a national aristocracy, and the limited amount 
required (about 1250/. per annum for a duke, 900/. for an earl, and 
450/. for a viscount or baron*) will hardly secure the comforts, to 
say nothing of the splendour of life, to the peerage itself. Perhaps 
we may be blinded by our old prejudices and national predilec¬ 
tions, but it really seems to us, as it does to M. Cottu, that no con¬ 
stitution can prosper under such a state of things; and we confi¬ 
dently trust, for the sake of that great country, whose happiness and 
prosperity sincerely interest us, that some degree of preference will 
be restored to primogeniture, and parents allowed some discretion 
in measuring to their children the portions which they may appear to 
need or to deserve. 

4 . We cannot pursue all M. Cotta’s observations on this subject, 
nor enter into the reasoning by which he shews that the rights of 
property involve themselves with every part of the criminal and con¬ 
stitutional law. Suffice it to say, that he appeals to England as the 
happy country w hich holds a wise medium between a system of ac¬ 
cumulating entails and one of eternal division; and he traces the 
greater part of our constitutional liberty and impartial justice to 
this source. 

M. Cottu naturally mixes with his legal disquisitions some 
notices of our general manners and habits, in all of which he is 
liberal, and we should even say flattering; he at least does us no 

• Ordonnance of the 2 d September, 1317. But ineffectual as this law was, it was alto¬ 
gether suspended in the cases of the sixty peers made in the beginning of this year. 
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injustice, and his report is, upon the whole, calculated to raise us 
in the esteem, and to conciliate towards us the good will of his 
countrymen. 

We shall say nothing in answer to his assertions that our beds 
are bad, our cooking unsavory, and our vegetables insipid. We 
submit to these imputations, because they are mere matters of 
taste; but there is an objection in matter of fact, and in point of 
honour, which, without directly making, he more than insinuates, 
and upon which it seems necessary for us to say a few words. 

Of many of the absurd and malicious tales with which the Jaco¬ 
bins and Buonapartists for so many years inundated France, with 
regard to this country, M. Cottu has seen with his own eyes and 
heard with his own ears, the falsehood; and lie does not hesitate 
to confess, that in all the cases which he had opportunities of examin¬ 
ing, he found that we had been misrepresented and libelled ; but he 
does not do us the same justice with regard to the charge of ill 
treating our prisoners of war, which (though he thinks, from what he 
bas himself seen of our manners and character, that it has been ex¬ 
aggerated) he still believes to have been but too liable to those 
imputations. 

1 1 own that, previously convinced as every Frenchman is that our na¬ 
tion is profoundly hated by the English, 1 had belie\ed that it was in con¬ 
sequence of this hatred, that they inflicted on our prisoners in particular, 
such rigorous severity; but when I had become, by personal experience, 
able to appreciate the generous and active philanthropy of this people, 

I have not been able to reconcile the contradiction between their 
general desire to alleviote human suffering, and their barbarous conduct 
towards our soldiers. I have spoken to several Members of Parliament 
on the subject, and the answer I received was—that having no for¬ 
tified places in the interior to confine our prisoners, and having no po¬ 
litical police to watch them, they were obliged to confine them in 
prison-ships; the only places of security at their disposal. This ex¬ 
planation may have some truth, but this necessity, even supposing it 
to be as urgent as it was represented to me, did not, at least, require 
that the prisoners should have been heaped together in such unpro-.. 
portional numbers, and without regard to the sickness occasioned by 
such an accumulation ; nor should they have been condemned to the 
intolerable punishment of a total want of exercise, and of breathing an 
infected and never purified air. Nothing excites against England such 
violen.and such well-founded hatred as this conduct, or reflects such 
an indelible stain of cruelty on the national character.'—p. 233. 

As we wish to stand well in M. Cottu’s own opinion, and 
as we should regret that his sensible and useful work should give 
consistence to these horrible calumnies,—calumnies propagated by 
that second father of lies, Buonaparte,—we trust we shall be ex¬ 
cused for making a few observations on this interesting point, 
If the regimen of the prison-ships could have been submitted to 
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the impartial eye of M. Cotta himself he would have been 
the first to justify us from the accusations of the scum of the 
prisons, who, on their return to France, imputed the consequences 
which the infamous conduct of individuals brought upon themselves, 
to the inhumanity of the English towards all their prisoners. We 
have ourselves seen works published in Paris, for no other purpose 
than to spread and record this atrocious falsehood; and lest zvords 
should be too feeble to produce the desired effect, 'prints were added, 
representing such horrors as could only be imagined in a slave- 
ship ; and indeed these very plates were copied from those which 
were published about twenty years ago, of the atrocities of the 
slave-trade. To all these calumnies, we shall reply by a 'few 
plain facts, which we recommend to M. Cottu’s candid consi¬ 
deration. 

1. There are, as he was well informed, no fortified places or 
political police in England for the confinement or superintendence 
of prisoners of war; but the government had always fitted up, at 
a great expense, prisons on shore for the average number of pri¬ 
soners which could be reasonably calculated upon. 

2. Situated as France and England are, the number of pri¬ 
soners in former wars never exceeded a few thousands; cartels 
of exchange relieved, periodically, the prisoners of both nations, 
and the prisons of England, limited as they are, always suf¬ 
ficed for their purpose, and there was neither inconvenience nor 
complaint. 

3. But Buonaparte, upon one pretence or another, always ic- 
jectod all overtures for an exchange : the fact was, that the prisoneis 
had seen, in England, examples of political independence, and had 
heard the judgment of Europe upon the character of their jacobin 
emperor, pronounced through a free press, and lie did not choose to 
risk the introduction of any portion of light or liberty into the 
obscurity of bis despotism. 

4. Instead therefore of a few hundred of prisoners or at most a 
few thousands, Buonaparte’s barbarous policy had accumulated 
in our custody from (i0,0(K) to 70,000 men, a. body sufficient to 
have alarmed even a counfry of greater extent and of securer modes 
of confinement than ours. It therefore became indispensably 
necessary to look to their security, and to our owm. 

5. In the first place, anxious at any expane to provide for the 
comfortable residences of the prisoners, upwards of .£.540,000(about 
] .‘3,(XX),000 francs) were expended in building large and com¬ 
modious edifices for the reception of the prisoners. 

6. These new prisons, together with the old ones, accommo¬ 
dated no less a number than 45,(XX) men, being more tliau ten 
times as many as in any former wars ever remained in England. 

7. For the mnaining 20, (XX), which it was impossible to dispose 
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of on shore in England, and whom Buonaparte would not receive 
into France, it was urgent to find some temporary accommodation; 
and as these men were almost all sailors, it appeared natural to 
place them in ships, to which their health and habits were already 
accommodated. 

8. They were accordingly placed in ships; but so far from being 
improperly accumulated, the numbers exceeded in no one instance 
the numbers of our own sailors allotted to the ship in sea-going 
service: and iuasmuch as all guns, cables, stores, &c. were removed, 
it is evident that the French prisoners had considerably more room 
for exercise, &c. than British seamen would have in making a 
voyage round the world. 

9- So untrue is it, that no attention was paid to the discrimi¬ 
nation of the sick from the healthy, that to each detachment of the 
ships was attached an hospital; and in the month of March, 1814, 
of the 9,000 prisoners in the ships at Plymouth, only 1J0 were in 
hospital, and of the 9,000 at Portsmouth only 150, and of the 
3,000 at Chatham only 75—a proportion of sickness not greater 
than that of persons at perfect liberty, nay, less than the militia of 
England, the flower of the youth of the nation, suffered, at the 
same period. 

10. To these facts must be added, that there were at this time 
no less than 4000 French officers on parole in several of the most 
agreeable country-towns in England, and no officer was ever put 
into confinement who had not broken his parole of honour. 

We hope that this'plain statement of facts, to be found in papers 
laid before Parliament in the year 1813, and in communications 
made to the French commissioners themselves in 1814, and which 
are beyond all doubt and suspicion, will satisfy the mind of M. 
Cottu, and that he will do our country the same justice in this par¬ 
ticular, that he has so candidly done in many others. 

We have reserved for the last a kind of general view w'hich M. 
Cottu takes of our political state, and which suggests many con¬ 
siderations of great importance at all times, particularly so at the 
present moment. . 

* It is on striking political questions which happen to interest the 
feelings of the great body of the people, that England displays all the 
force, or, I might say, all the copious powers and compensations of 
the political machine. Meetings are held on all sides; the corporations, 
the grand juries, the magistrates, the freeholders all discuss the charges 
against the ministers, and in their addresses they encourage the House 
of Commons to proceed against the offender, or suggest their opinions 
of the innocence and merit of the accused. 

4 This facility, with which all the classes of the people may convey to their 
government through legal modes, and without riots, disturbances or insur¬ 
rections, their sentiments upon public affairs, is the highest perfection of the 
British constitution. 

‘ This 
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* This constitution could never have been imagined by one mind or 
erected by one effort.—It is not written in any single treatise, the fruit 
of the study and meditations of some great theoretical legislator—No; 
it is the effect of time, experience, and patience, and of the admirable 
address with which the nation has put to profit the seeds of liberty which 
it found in its old Saxon institutions.—While the other nations of Eu¬ 
rope permitted these seeds to be wasted or stifled in their growth, by 
neglect or tyranny, the English, on the contrary, cultivated them with 
pious care, and they are this day enjoying the harvest of peace and 
liberty.— Their. National Assembly, from patriotism, or from a regard 
to its own authority, has added, from age to age, new bulwarks to public 
freedom, and has not neglected any proper opportunity of confirming 
the rights of the people at large—rights which belong to every member 
of the assembly as a portion of the people, and on which every public 
man must build his reputation and his power. 

* The first care of their parliaments was to secure the individual citi¬ 
zens from the unjust power of the crown, and the aristocracy—this is 
accomplished by the trial by jury, the habeas corpus act, and the free¬ 
dom of the press. The next object was to assure the nation at large 
a due superintendance and controul over its government, but aware of 
the impossibility of assembling the people in a mass for any deliberative 
purpose, and convinced of the danger of assembling large bodies of men 
for such purposes , were it even practicable, they wisely divided the great 
body of the people into a number of smaller bodies and distinct classes,' 
which have a right, each within itself] to assemble, for the purposes of 
discussing the conduct of the government and the acts of its agents— 
thus the freeholders of each county assembled for any public election, 
as of a Coroner for instance—the inhabitants of towns when called toge¬ 
ther by their mayors or aldermen—the grand juftes or magistrates at the 
assizes and sessions—all have a power of addressing their petitions or 
remonstrances to the throne or to Parliament, and it is a power which 
they exert very frequently and with unbounded freedom. 

‘ Add to this number (already so great) of citizens by law entitled to 
deliberate, the whole mass of the people, which during the elections, 
though they may have no right to vote, surround the hustings and pro¬ 
claim pretty audibly their wishes and partialities: and it will be con¬ 
fessed that it is not without good reason, that the English nation is said 
to have a share in its own government. And accordingly there is no¬ 
thing which such a government in union with such a public opinion 
cannot accomplish. When an important measure is submitted to par¬ 
liament, the king and the two houses may be clearly informed of the 
state of public opinion upon the subject, and may persist or recede ac¬ 
cordingly ; and by this excellent system the authority of the people , 
which, if united in one mass, would form a torrent, whose accumulated 
waters would on the first opposition overthrow the government and 
devastate the country, becomes by this subdivision into classes, many 
streams and channels of irrigation which adorn and fertilize the happy 
land through which they roll their peaceable currents. 

‘ This admirable expression of the public opinion, so powerful, so vi¬ 
gilant, is principalU maintained, supported and put into activity by the 
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manner in which justice is administered, and by the entire liberty of the 
press. With the exception of the twelve judges of England, all the 
civil and criminal justice of the kingdom is administered gratuitously by 
the intervention of the citizens themselves, and at their own expense. 

4 The justices of the peace and the sheriffs perforin their offices with¬ 
out any remuneration, and it is extremely rare to find them accused of 
the least negligence. 

* All these and similar circumstances keep up a salutary agitation 
and balance in the opinions of all classes of people. They bring toge¬ 
ther the higher and the lower orders of society, and maintain a combined 
spirit of equality of rights and mutual independence of persons, which 
renders palatable the inequality of riches and of rank/—p. 200. 

These observations, and many more which we could extract, 
are remarkable not only for their general truth and justice, but for 
the time in which they were written and the circumstances in which 
they appear.—We should not be surprized if these were the very 
* observations on the spirit of the British constitution,’ which Mr. 
Scarlett himself furnished to M. Cottu.—If they be, they do more 
honour to his constitutional principles, than to his consistency; 
for they develope the true tests of public freedom, and the real 
rights of public meetings in a much more open and intelligible 
manner than Mr. Scarlett appears to have done on other occasions. 
Our constitution abhors the assemblage of masses of population, 
incapable of judging even while they are quiet, and incapable of 
restraint if they become violent: for the safe and free convey¬ 
ance of the public sentiment, the country is divided into classes, 
each of which may always legally and often usefully express its 
opinions, and these classes embrace as large a proportion of 
every rank and condition of men, as in any practice or even in 
theory (except that of the venerable Major and Sir Francis 
Burdctt) have been considered as entitled to a voice in the affairs 
of the state. Our constitution glories in its magistracy,—gen¬ 
tlemen who sacrifice their time and their trouble, and even 
risk their fortunes and persons for the public interests ; whose mo- ' 
tives are above all undue influence, because they are themselves a 
part of the people, and can have no interest different from theirs; 
whose conduct is above all suspicion, because they are men 
of rank, education and intelligence; whose labours are above all 
price, and which are therefore unpaid; and whose usefulness is 
above all calculation, and can never therefore be loo highly ap¬ 
preciated or sufficiently honoured. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

TIIE Farmer’s Companion; or complete System of Modern Husbandry. By 
It. W. Dickson. 2 vois. 8vo. Si. 2s. boards. 

The Farmer’s Lawyer; containing the Whole of the Law nnd I/>cal Cus¬ 
toms in regard to Agricultural Possessions, Properties, and Pursuits. By T. 
VV. Williams, Author of * The Justice of the Peace/ &c. &c. 8vo. 8s. 

The Farmer’s New and Complete Account Book. By It. Sw in bourne 
10s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Victories of the Duke of Wellington, fiom Drawings by R. Westall, R. A. 
Folio, 51. 5s. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

ASTROLOGY. 

A new and complete Dictionary of Astrology, wherein every technical Tcnn 
is minutely and cmrectly explained. By James Wilson. 8vo. 12s. 

II11*. LI OCR A PHY. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General Index to the Literature of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, ancient and modern ; including such Foreign Works as have 
been translated into English, or printed in the British Dominions; as also, a 
copious Selection from the Writings of the most distinguished Authors of all 
Ages and Nations. Bv Robert Watt, M.I). Vol. I. Part II. 21s. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, rare, curious, and useful, in all Languages, con¬ 
taining upwards of 700 Articles relative to Great Britain, France, and Aine- 
lica. By T. Keys. 8vo. 3s. 

HIOGRAPI1Y. 

Notices sur le Caractcre et les Ecrits de Madame la Bnronue de Statil Hol¬ 
stein; par Madame Necker. 8vo. # 

The Life of the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sodorand 
Man. By the Rev. Hugh Slowed. Hvo. 10$. Gd. 

The Lives of J)r, Edward Pocock,tl»e celebrated Orientalist; by Dr. Twi lls 
—of Dr. Zachary Pearce and Dr. Newton, by themselves—and of the ltev. P. 
.Shelton; hy Mr. Bmdy. ll. 

Caulfield’s remarkable Persons. Royal Svo. ll. 16s. Royal 4to. 31.3s. 
Proofs on India paper, 4l. 4s. 

Memoirs of Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Canino. 2 vols 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait. 10s. 

Tribute of Affection to the Memory of the late Mr. S. E. F. Whir chouse. 
By the Rev. John W'liitehouse, Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke ol 
York. 8vo. 3s. • . 

Memoirs of the late Miss Einma Humphries of Frome, Somerset. By the 
Rev. .1. East, of Birmingham. 5s. 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand; with a Defence of the German Univer¬ 
sities. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Lives of the Suges of Antiquity; translated from the French of Fenelon. 
i 2mo. 3s. 

Early Blossoms, or Biographical Notices of Individuals distinguished hy 
their Genius and Attainments, who died in their Youth, with Specimens of 
their respective Talents. By J. Styles, D.D. 5s. 

DOTANY AND HOllTICULTURF-. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part I/I. of Vol. . 
HI. with Engravings. 4to. ll. ids. 
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Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, No. IX. (with a Plate,) 
being the first Number of Volume III. 8vo. 3s. 

On Succulent Plants. By H. Haworth. 10s. 

Hortus JVIarybonensis, or a Catalogue of hardy Herbaceous Plants, deci¬ 
duous and evergreen Shrubs, Forest and Fruit Trees, systematically arranged, 
and now growing in the Botanical Garden and Nurseries of Thos. Jenkins, 
Regent’s Park. 8vo. 5s. 

Dialogues on Botany, for the Use of young Persons. 8s. 

Herbarium Edinense. By James R. Scott and William Jameison. 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits and Seeds. By John Lindley. 
With Plates. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

. CHEMISTRY. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-lighting. By T. S. Peckston. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings, ll. Is. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis. By J. G. Children. 8vo. 16s. 

CLASSICS. 

Homer’s Iliad, from the Text of Ileyne; with English Notes. A new Edi¬ 
tion. By Mr, Valpy. 8vo. 

Eutropius, with English Notes and Questions. 12mo. Second Edition. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley, A.M. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Parts V. and VI. The price will 
shortly be further increased, a very few Copies remain unsubscribed. Pre¬ 
sent Subscription 920. 

Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, Nos. VII. and VIII. i. e. Part VI. of Lexicon, 
and Part II, of Glossary. The Price will soon be again increased. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

A Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands. By Dr. Turton. With 
100 Specimens. 9s. plain; 14s. coloured. 

DRAMA. 

The Stewart, or Fashion and Feeling; a Comedy, founded on Holcroft’s 
Deserted Daughter. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lyrical Dramas; with Domestic Hours; a Miscellany of Odes and Songs. 
By Cornelius Neale, late Fellow of St. John’s College,Cambridge. 12mo. 8s. 

Ladies at Home: or, Gentlemen, we can do without you. Is. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A complete Parsing Grammar, or a Practical Key to the Grammatical Con¬ 
struction of the English Language. By T. Whitworth. 12mo. 4s. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, compiled for the Use of Schools. 2s. 

Exercises upon the New Methodical Grammar of the French Language. By 
M. Ch. Max. de Bellecour. 12mo. 4s. bound. * 

Letters from a Father to his Son. By the Rev. II. G. White. 6s. 6d. 

Elements of a Polite Education, carefully selected from the Letters of the 
late Earl of Chesterfield to his Son. By Geo. Gregory, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

A Preliminary Introduction to a New System of Decimals; in which the 
Decimal Principle is practically applied to denominatory Monies of Account, 
and to certain existing Denominations of Measure, Weight, Length, Capacity, 
and Time. Parti. 4to. 3s. 6d. 6 y 3 

The Iheory of Elocution, exhibited in Connexion with a new ant) Philoso¬ 
phical Account of the Nature of Instituted Language. By B. H. Smart, Pro¬ 
fessor of Elocution, and Public Reader of Shakspeare. 8vo. 7s. 

A Manual ol Directions for forming a School according to the National or 
Madras System. By the Rev. G. J. Bevan, A.M. 12mo. 2s. 

An Italian Grammar. By M. Gua/./aroni. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Key to the Above, being a Translation of the Exercises contained in that 
Book. l2ino. 2s. 6d. 

Natural 
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Natural History for Children; being a familiar Account of Lhe most re¬ 
markable Quadrupeds, Birds, Insects, Fishes, and Reptiles, Trees, and Plants. 
With plates. 5 vols. 18mo. 10s. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar. Twenty-third Edition, corrected to the 
present Time. 8vo. 16s. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

A Geological Map of the great Mining District of Cornwall, between Caw- 
borne and Cliasewater. By Hichard Thomas, ll. 12s. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy. By R. Bukewell. With Plates, exhibiting 
163 Figures of Minerals. 11,1s. 

* HISTORY. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign of the French in Saxony. By 
General the Baron of Odeleben. 8vo. 2 vols. 18s. 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from England in 
November, 1817, to the Rivers Orinoco and Apurc, and joined the Patriotic 
Forces in Venezuela and Caraccas. By G. Hippisley, Esq. late Colonel of the 
first Venezuelan Hussars. 8vo. 15s. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England at the close of 1817, 
for the Service of the Spanish Patriots. By G. Brown. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Conversations on General History, from the earliest Ages of which we have 
any authentic Records, to the beginning of the Year 1819. By A. Jamieson. 
12mo. Gs. 

Systematic Analysis of Universal History. By J. Aspin. 4to. Parts XV. 
and XVI. 5s. each. 

LAW. 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the Courts of Law and Equity; with a 
Glossary of Sea-terms. By F. M. Van Heythuysen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years. By W. Dickenson. 8vo. ll. 5s. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reformation of Criminals. 
By W. Roscoe. 8vo. 9s. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Levy, and Moseley Woolf, indicted with 
John Meyer and others for a Conspiracy. By Mr. Fraser. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Estates in Fee, in Tail, for Life, &c. &c. and 
Will by Sufferance, with Preliminary Observations on the Quality of Estates. 
By R. Preston, Esq. Part I. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Full and Impartial Report of the Cause, Jaue Horseman versus Francis Bul- 
mer the Elder, and Others. By Mr. Fraser. 8vo. 5s. 

Vol. III. Part I.—Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Courts of 
Common Picas and Exchequer Chamber during Hilary Teim, 59 Geo. HI. 
By J. B. Moore, Esq. 8s. Gd. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Common Pleas and 
other Courts. By W. P. Taunton. Vol. VII. Part IV., Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and ruled at Nisi Prius in the Court of Common 
Pleas by Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and ou the Oxford Circuit. By Niel Gow. 
Royal 8vo. 6s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Common Picas. 
By W. P. Taunton and W. S. Broderip. Vol. I. Part I. Royal ovo. 7s. Gd. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Exchequer, in Law 
and Equity. By G. Price. Vol. V. Part I. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Practical Abridgment of the Laws and Customs of Excise. New Edi¬ 
tion, enlurged and corrected to August, 1819. By Charles Pope, Esq. Custom 
House, Bristol. 8vo. ll. 15s. 

A Digest of the Criiuimii Statute Laws of England. By II. N. Tomlins. 

2 vols. royal Ovo. 21. J Os. 


A Treatise 
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A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. By W. O. Russell. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 31. 3s. 

Thoughts on the Act rendering permanent the Court for Trial by Jury in 
Civil Cases in Scotland. 8vo. 2s. 

The several Points of Sessions Law, alphabetically arranged, contained in 
Burn, and the other Authorities. By the Rev. S. Clapham. 2 vols. 8vo. 
II. 8s. 

The Trials at large of Joseph Merceron, Esq. for Fraud. 8vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Manual of Practical Anatomy. By Edward Stanley. 12mo. 9s. 

Medical Topography of Upper Canada. By John Douglas. 8vo. 4s. fid. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, on the Subject of an 
Ophthalmic Institution for the Cure of Chelsea Pensioners. By John Vetch. 
2s. fid. 

The Atmosphere and Climate of Great Britain, as connected with Derange¬ 
ments of the Liver, &c. By Dr. James Johnson. 9s. 

Observations on the Yellow Fever of the West Indies. By R. Dickenson. 8s. 
History of the Great Plague which visited London in the Year 1665. By D. 
Defoe. 8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on the Diagnosis between Erysipelas, Phlegmon, and Erythema. 
By G. H. Weather head. 8vo. -Is. 

Opinions on the Causes and Effects of Diseases in the Teeth and Gums. 
By G Bew. ll. is. 

A Dissertation on Death, and on Suspended Animation; by the Rev. W. 
Whiter. 14s. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the bones of the Human Skeleton; 
by John Barclay. 4to. II. Is. or royal 4to. ll. lfis. Part I. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. 
Speer, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Popular Remarks on Nervous, Hypochondriac, and Ilystciical Diseases. 
To which are prefixed^ Observations on Suicide. By T. M. Caton, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

An Essay on two Mineral Springs recently discovered nt Ilarrowgate, and 
on the Springs of Thorp Arch and Jekley, &c. By Adam Hunter, M.D. 
I-.R.S.E. 8vo. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions published by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, 8vo. Vol. X. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on Diseases of the Joints. By 
C. B. Brodie. 8vo. With Plates. 16s. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the Diseased Spine, pie- 
vious to the Period of Incurvation : with some remarks oil the consequent 
Palsy. By Thomas Copeland. Cs. 

Cases of Hydrophobia. By George PinknrH, M.D. 

A Treatise oil Syphilis. By Swediaur. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

A short Account of some of the principal Hospitals of France, Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland, and the Netherlands. By II. W. Carter, M.D. 8vo. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, and the State of the Weather from 
1804 to 1816. By T. Bateman. 8vo. 9s. 

Clinical and Pathological Reports. By S. Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry into Dr. Gall’s System concerning Innate Dispositions, the Physi¬ 
ology of the Brain, Materialism, &c. By J. P. Tupper. 8vo. Cs. fid. 

A History of the High Operation for the Stone, by Incision above the Pubis, 
with Observations on the advantages attending it, and an account of the va¬ 
rious methods of Lithotomy, from the earliest periods to the present time. 
By J. C.Carptic, F.ILS. 8vo. 8s. fid. 


An 
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An Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of Blood, as existent in Health 
and Disease. By T. C. Thackerah. 8vo. 5s. 

MILITARY. 

A Treatise on Liglit Infantry, and on Practice at the Target; with a new 
inode of Platoon Exercise. By Capt. George Black of the 54th Regiment. 
12mo. 4s. 

An Historical Memoir relating to the Battle of Muida, fought in Calabria, 
4th July 1H0G. 12mo. 2s. 

Observations on the tendency of Mr. Carnot’s Treatise on the Defence 
of Places by Vertical l'ire. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 12mo. 
10s. Od. 

A Ticntise on the Pointing of Naval Ordnance. By Sir William Congreve, 
Bart. 8vo. 5s. 

Letters fioin Portugal, Spain, and France, during the memorable campaigns 
of 1811, 12, and 18; and from Belgium and France in 1815. By a British 
Officer. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Cavalry, Remarks on its Organization, Equipment, and Instruction, com¬ 
piled from various autlioiities. By an Oihcer of Hussars. 2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences,and Miscellaneous 
Literature; conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. London and Edin¬ 
burgh, &c. &c. Vol. XIII. Purt II. 4to. II. Is. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. By James Millar, M.D. Vol. III. Part III. 4to. 8s. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Minister of St. John’s Church, Glasgow. NTo. I. Remarks applicable 
to Dr. Chalmers’ Connexion with the Parish of St. John. To be continued 
quarterly. 8vo. Is. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of Early Rising ; Second 
Edition. 6s. hds. 

The London Tradesman; a familiar treatise on the rationale of trade and 
commerce, as carried on in the city and port of London. By several Tiades- 
men. 8vo. 10s. 6d. * 

A detailed Statement of the Case of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
8vo. 5s. 

Two Music Speeches at Cambridge, spoken at Public Commencements in 
the years 1714 and 1730. By Roger Long, M.A. of Trinity College, and John 
Taylor, M.A. of St. Johns. To which are added, Dr. Taylor’s Latin Speech 
at St. Mary’s, Juvenile Poems, Minor Essays and Specimens of his Epistolary 
Correspondence; with Memoirs of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Long. Edited by J. 
Nichols, F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. 

A Short Account of a New Principle of a Rotative Steam Engine, invented 
by Sir William Congreve. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Means of Deriving from Flux and Hemp manual Em¬ 
ployment for Labourers of every Age. 2s. 

Select Letters of Gangunelii, Pope Clement XIV. translated from the 
French. By C. I. Metcalfe, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter on Superstition, by the Right Hon. William Pitt, (afterwards 
Earl of Chatham,) first printed in 1733. 8vo. 

M'lntosh's Gaelic Proverbs, a new Edition, much enlarged and improved, 
with an entirely new Translation, and many additional Proverbs from the 
Gaelic, copious notes, &c. &c. By Alexander Campbell, author of a Tour in 
Scotland, itc. &c. 12ino. 

The Sportsman’s Directory, or Park and Gamekeeper’s Companion: con¬ 
taining Instructions for breeding, feeding, and breaking Dogs: hunting and 
coursing; shooting; fishing; preserving game; decoys; breeding pheasants, 

partridges, 
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partridges, pigeons, rabbits, See. &c. By John Mayer, Gamekeeper. Third 
edition, enlarged and improved. 

The Churchwarden’s and Overseer’s Guide and Director, for the use of 
parish-officers. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, vol. III. 
New Series. 

MUSIC. 

A General History of Music: comprising the lives of eminent composers 
and musical writers. By Thomas Bushy, Mus. D. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 10s. 

History of the Rise and Progress of Music, Theoretical and Practical. By 
G. Jones. 15s. 

NOVELS. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life. By Mis. Robeit Moore. 4 vols. 
12mo. ll. 4s. 

The Hermit in London. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Vengeance. By Ann of Swansea. 5 vols. 
12mo. ll. 7s. tid. 

The Castle of Villa Flora; a Portugueze tale, from a manuscript found by 
an Officer. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Highlander; a tale of my Landlady. 2 vols. 12mo. 1 Is. 

The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudal Times. 2 vols. l2mo. 11s. 

The Black Robber. By E. Ball. 3 vols. 12ino. 16s. Od. 

Adventures of Julien Delraour, translated from the French of Madame de 
Genlis. 4 vols. ll. 4s. 

The Authoress ; a Tale. By the Author of Rachael. Foolscap, 8vo. with 
frontispiece. 5s. bds. 

POETRY. 

The Triumph of Christianity; a Missionary Poem. By T. E. Abbott. 
12mo. 3s. 

Muss Biblics; or the Poetry of the Bible. 6s. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs. Kentish. 8vo. Gs. 

The Rainbow' and Eclipse, Poems. By T. Thomas. 8vo. 4s. 

Iona; and other Poefhs. 3s. 

Parga; a Poem, with illustrative notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Poems, with translations from the German. By J. Anster. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Commemoration of Handel; the 2d edition; and other poems. By 
John Ring. 8vo. 

Ambition; a poetical Essay. By Beppo Cambrienze. 8vo. 2s. 6*1. 

My Lodger’s Legacy, and other poems. By Tim Bobbin, the elder. 12mo. 
4s. 6*d. 

The Fudger Fudged, or the Devil and T** + y M***e, MDCCCLXXXVIIL 
By the Editor of the New Whig Guide. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poems of Allan Ramsay; with an original Life of the Author and 
Criticism on his Writings. Bv W. Tennant, Esq. A neat cabinet edition. 5s. 

Wallace's Invocation to Bruce, a poein. By Mrs. Hemans, author of “ The 
Restoration of Works of Art to Italy,” “ Modern Greece,” “Tales and His¬ 
toric Scenes," and other poems. 4to. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters. By W. Hazlitt. 14s. 

Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXV. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the Consequences of the present depreciated Value of Human 
Labour, &c. &c. in Letters to T. F. Buxton, Esq. 3s. 

Three Tracts:—1. On the Legal Mode of suppressing Riots; 2. A Speech 
on a Reform of Parliament; and 3. A Dialogue on the Principles of Govern¬ 
ment. By Sir William Jones. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Radical Reform the only Remedy for the Disorders of our Country, or Ob¬ 
servations 
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servations on the Changes necessary both in Church and State. By Britan- 
nicus. Is. 6d. 

Letters to the Editor of the Times Journal, on the subject of the Bank 
Restriction, the Regulations of the Mint; with notes and additions. By 
Richard Page. 6s. 

Hume’s Essay on Public Credit; with a Statistical Map of the British 
Empire. By Dr. Colquhoun, &c. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Payments and Receipts in Bank of England Notes, 
reduced to their value in Gold. 8vo. 3s. 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Highways 
of the Kingdom; together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them. 4s. 

Letters on the Events which have passed in France, and the Restoration in 
1815. By H. M. Williams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Account of the last Worcester Election, and of the Proceedings~on the 
Petition to the House of Commons against the return of Col. Davies. 5s., 

Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons on the Royal 
Burghs, with the Minutes of Evidence at large. 8vo. 10s. When sold sepa¬ 
rately, the Report Is. 6d.; Edinburgh case, with Report, 6s. 6d.; Aberdeen, 
with ditto, 5s.; Dundee, with ditto, 3s.; Dunfermline, with ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Emigration. 

Cape of Good Hope Calendar and Guide; giving an Account of all the 
Public Offices, Military Forces, and other Establishments there; together 
with a brief Account of its Soil, Climate, and Agriculture. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope; with a View to the 
Information of Emigrants. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. By W. J. Burchell. 2s. 6d. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the British Settlements in Upper Canada ana 
United States of America; including Smith’s Geographical Views of Upper 
Canada; with Extracts from Original Letters of a Lancashire Farmer and 
other Residents, and Remarks on the superior Advantages of the above 
Places to the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, &c. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on Emigration to Poland. By a Resident. Is. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, containing a Description" 
of the Climate, Soil, and Productions of the Colony, from the latest and most 
authentic Sources of Information—with Directions to Emigrants in General. 
To which are added a full Account of the Meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, &c. By John Wilson. 

The Emigrant’s Directory to the Western States of North America, in¬ 
cluding a Voyage out from Liverpool. By Wm. Amphlett. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Tit EO LOGY. 

La Sainte Bible, contenant le Vieux et le Nouveau Testament. Royal 
24mo. 14s. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in Italian, from the edition of Diodati, re¬ 
vised and corrected by Rolandi. 8vo. 11. 4s. The Testament separate. 8s. 

The Select Works of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Six vols. 8vo. 31. Ss. 

A System of Theology, in a Series of Sermons. By the late Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, S.T.D. LL.D. President of Yale College, in Connecticut (America), 
with a Life and fine Portrait of the Author. 8vo. 5 vols. 31. 15s. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for becoming a Christian. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M.A. of St.John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Christ- 
Church, Newgate-street. 12mo. Is. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign and Do¬ 
mestic; with Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 8vo. 9s. 

Eight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1819, 

ut 


s 
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at the Lecture founded by the lute Rev. John Bumpton. By the Rev. H. D. 
Morgan, M.A. 8vo. 12$. 

Sermons by the Rev. C. R. Maturin. Curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin. 8vo. 
Discourses on severul Subjects and Occasions. By Win. Hett, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. Ids. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on severul Occasions; to which arc added, two 
Tracts. By John Rogers. II. Is. 

Adjumemuui, or Prayers for every Sunday in the Ycur, intended to .precede 
and follow the Sermon. By the Rev. C. Barlec, JX.B. 

Dialogues on the Doctrines of the Established Church. 8vo. 8s. 

Second Course of Family Sermons. By the Rev. II. Marriott. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Nuaman’s History, Jonah’s Gourd, and an Essay on the Pleasures of Re¬ 
ligion. By Owen Morris. 12mo. 4s. 

The Beloved Disciple; a Series of Discourses on the Life, Character, and 
Wiittngs of the Apostle John. By Alfred Bishop. 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s, occasioned l»y his Lordship’s Mis¬ 
conceptions and Misrepresentations of a Pamphlet, entitled “ Reflections 
concerning the Expediency of a Council of the Chuicli of England and the 
Church of Rome being bolden, &c.” By Samuel Wi\, A.M. F.R. and A.S. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, Londoo. Cvo. 8s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical and Topographical Account of the Town of Woburn and its 
Vicinity; containing also a concise Genealogy of the House of Russell, und 
Memoirs of the late Francis, Duke of Bedford. 

History of the University of Dublin, illustrated by thirty coloured Plutes 
by eminent Artists, from Drawings. By W. B. Taylor. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

A Topographical and Historical Account of the City and Comity of Nor¬ 
wich, its Antiquities, modern Improvements, &c. By J. Stacey. 8vo. 7s. 

Walks through Ireland in the .Years 1812, 1814, and 1817; described in a 
series of Letters to an English Gentleman. By B. Trotter, Esq. 8vo. 11s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the North of Iieland; in a Series of Let¬ 
ters written in the Year 1818. By J. Gamble. 12s. 

Excursions through {relund. No. I. By T. Cromwell. Illustrated by COO 
Engravings. 12ino. 2s. Cd. 8vo. 4s. 

Excursions through the County of Surrey, comprising Descriptions of the 
Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, and every 
other most interesting Objtct of Curiosity. Edited by T. Cromwell, lomo. 
No. I. 2s. 6d. 

A Series of Views of the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and of 
the neighbouring Mountain Scenery. Druwu and engraved by R. Westull, 
A.R.A. No. I. fol. II. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. By 
John Robinson. 8vo. 15s. 

Beauties of Cambria: Parti. Oblong folio. 10s. 6d. 

* VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and of the Territories annexed to this 
Dominion by the House of Gorkha. By Francis Hamilton (formerly Bu¬ 
chanan), M.D. F.R.S. L.E. and Fellow of the Societies of Antiquaries, and 
of the Linna:an and Asiatic Societies. One vol. 4to; with Engravings. 21. 2s. 

Gleanings and Remarks collected during many Months’ Residence at Buenos 
Ayres, and within the Upper Country. By Major Alexander Gillespie, It.M. 
8vo. with Maps. 10s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal. By J. B. II. Savigny and A.Coireard. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 1 

Travels through France in 1817. By the Duke d’Angoulerae. 8vo. 8i* 
Journal of New Voyages and Travels. Vol. I. 19s. 

London: printed by C. Ro worth, Bell-Yard, Teniple-Uar. 
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TT is related of Sir Robert Walpole, that when his son Horace 
one day took up an historical work to read aloud to him, he ex- 

* claimed, ‘ Oh, do not read history, for that / know must be false/ 
1 He/ says his biographer Mr. Coxe, 1 who had fathomed the se¬ 
crets of all the cabinets of Europe, must have .considered history 
as a tissue of fables, and have smiled at the folly of those writers 
who affect to penetrate into state-affairs, and trace all the motives 
of action.’ This is somewhat too serious a comment upon a peevish 
speech. Walpole himself would have acknowledged after dinner, 
or in a sunshiny morniifg, that the remark was more splenetic 
than just. He was too good a statesman not to perceive that it is 
only by the study of history statesmen ca^ be formed, and that 
though the secrets of cabinets can be knemn to few, and are not 
always worth knowing,—the causes of the rise and progress and 
decline of nations— the virtues by which they have flourished— 
the vices by which they have fallen—the spirit by which revolu¬ 
tions are brought about, and the march of human events in which 
what has been is perpetually recurring, are within the reach of the 
historian, and form the lessons by which alone the science of po¬ 
litics can be attained. Least of all men should Mr. Coxe have 
given his sanction to the remark, who, in his Memoirs of the two 
Walpoles, of the House of Austria, of the Spanish BoUrbons, 
and more especially in the present work, has brought before the 
public so large a mass of authentic and original information. 

The present work is chiefly derived from the most unquestion¬ 
able documents—the papers at Blenheini. They consist of 
Marlborough’s own letters, private, official, and diplomatic—a 
correspondence almost unparalleled for value, interest, and extent 
—of Godolphin’s letters, which are equal in point of number and 
of interest—of numerous letters from the different sovereigns of 
Europe/and their chief ministers—of the papers which that ex¬ 
traordinary woman, Sarah 4^hess of Marlborough, left behind 
vol. xxiii. no. xlv. a her,— 
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her,—and of the Sunderland collection. From these, from various 
other manuscript collections which have been opened to Mr. 
Coxe, in the liberal spirit of the present age, (properly called libe¬ 
ral in this point,) and from the printed works, the authefr has pro¬ 
duced the first lull fid satisfactory account of Marlborough, 
a name which must ever hold one of the first places in military 
history. And now that the character of this illustrious man is 
brought into open daylight, it is delightful to see, after all the 
dtlumnies which have been heaped upon him, how nearly it is 
without a spot. 

The Churchill family, obviously as that name might seem to 
explain its English origin, is traced to the Courcils of Poitou, 
who came over with the Conqueror. John Churchill, the subject 
of this history, was born at Ash, in Devonshire, on the 24th of 
June 1 The father and grandfather had been conspicuous for 

their loyalty in the civil wars, and of course suffered in their estates : 
that loyalty, however, led to the subsequent elevation of the 
family. The father, Sir Winston Churchill, was rewarded with 
certain offices under government; his daughter, Arabella, was ap¬ 
pointed maid of honour to the Duchess of York ; and John was 
made page of honour to the Duke. He had previously been 
placed at St. Paul’s school, and it has been affirmed, that he ac¬ 
quired his first inclination fora military life from perusing a copy 
of Vegetins in the school library. At a review of the foot-guards, 
the Duke asked him^hat profession he preferred, and received 
the answer w hich lie probably expected when he put the question 
at such a time ; the boy fell on his knees, and asked for a pair of 
colours in one of those line regiments. His first essay in arms was 
at Tangiers. His second campaign was in 1072, during the dis¬ 
graceful alliance between England and France: he then served 
with the English auxiliaries under Monmouth in that army which 
Louis XIV. commanded' nominally in person, but which was 
really directed by Turenne and Coude. In that campaign he at¬ 
tracted the notice of Turenne, and received the thanks of the 
King of France, at the head of the army. And continuing till 
1077 to serve with the French in their war against the Emperor, 
he acquired under Turenne, and the other distinguished French 
generals of the age, that knowledge of the art of war which was af¬ 
terwards so well and so worthily employed in protecting Ger¬ 
many, and preserving Europe from the yoke of France. ' 

His person w r as so remarkably fine, that Turenne distinguished 
him by the name of the handsome Englishman, and it is said that 
he did not escape from the vices which at that'time disgraced the 
English court. In the twenty-eighth year of his age, however, 
he married Sarah Jennings, who w0 ten years younger than him¬ 
self: 
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self ! she was of a good family, been placed in her twelfths 
year in the Duchess of York’s household, and had there become 
the favourite companion and chosen friend of the Princess Anne. 
Her figme and countenance were commanding and animated, in¬ 
dicating at once the character of her mind ; and licentious as 
were the manners of the sphere in which she moved, her own 
conduct was such as to obtain respect, while her person and ta¬ 
lents were objects of admiration. The attachment which Colonel 
Churchill formed for this lady, redeemed.him at once from all 
licentious*courses; it was equally permanent and strong; and 
into whatever faults this celebrated woman may have been hurried 
by the vehemence of an ardent mind, certain it is that she pos¬ 
sessed his full esteem and coufidence, as well as his undivided 
love, and that she deserved to be the wife of Marlborough. 

During the latter years of Charles II., Colonel Churchill was 
confidentially employed by the Duke of York, and he was one 
of the few persons who escaped with that prince from the mi¬ 
serable wreck of the Gloucester yacht in Yarmouth Roads. In 
16*8:3, he was created Baron Churchill of Aymouth in Scotland ; 
and npon the marriage of the Princess Anne, his wife was, at the 
Princess’s earnest desire, made lady of Her Royal Highness’s 
bedchamber. Upon the acc^sion of James he was raised to the * 
English peerage by the title of Baron Churchill of Sandridge, in 
the county of Hertford; and during Monmouth’s insurrection, 
he was promoted to the rank of major-general. Churchill had 
saved Monmouth’s*life at the siege of Maestricht; and was now 
summoned to acknowledge him as king of England. By his dis¬ 
positions, this unhappy and misguided man was compelled to risk 
‘an action ; and by his vigilance the royal army was saved from a 
surprise. But his favour with James ceased after this time. Upon 
the great question by whicirthe country was disturbed, his opi¬ 
nions were those of a wise and good man. He had considered the 
conduct of the wliigs in Charles’s reign toward the Du|ce of York 
as disrespectful, unjust and unconstitutional. 1 Though 1 have an 
aversion to popery,’ he observed, 1 yet am I no less averse to 
persecution for conscience sake. I deem it the highest act of in¬ 
justice to sefrany one aside from his inheritance, upon bare sup¬ 
positions of intentional evils, and when nothing that is actual ap¬ 
pears to preclude him from die exercise of his just rights.’ After 
the accession of James, however, he decked to Lord Galway, 
that if the king should* attempt to change the religion and consti¬ 
tution of the country, he would quit his service. That intention 
was unequivocally manifested; and Lord ChurcLill was among the 
first who made overtures to the Prince of Orange: but he dis¬ 
charged his duty as a faithful friend ami subject by telling the 

King 
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King wliat the feelings of the people were respecting his conduct, 
and warning him of the consequences which were likely to ensue. 

At the Revolution, Lord Churchill was one of tltose peers who 
voted for a Regency. In such times the wisest statcAan can 
rely little upon his own foresight, and must sometimes alter his 
course, as the physician is compelled, by the symptoms which he 
discovers to-day, to depart from the plan of treatment which he 
had yesterday prescribed. When there appeared no Alternative 
but to recall James, or confer the crown on William, he absented 
himself from the discussion, and submitted, as was hi* duty, to 
the decision. On this occasion Lady Churchill used her influence 
with the Princess Anne, in persuading her to let her own suc¬ 
cession be postponed in favour of her sister. Soon afterwards 
Lord Churchill was made Earl of Marlborough, a title which 
seems to have been chosen because of a family connection with 
the last earls of that name. He served during a short campaign 
in the Low Countries, under the Prince of Waldeck, who declared 
that in a single battle l*e manifested greater talents than gene p als 
of longer expedience had shewn in many years. It is believed that 
he refused to serve in Ireland, when his former sovereign and bene¬ 
factor was in that country ; but as soon as James had retired to 
» I'rance, he offered his services to reduce Cork and Kinsalc, and 
effected the object with such skill afld celerity, that William said 
of him, he knew no man equally lit for command, who had served 
so few' campaigns. 

There is now proof before the public, that Marlborough was 
in correspondence at*that time with the exiled King; had ex¬ 
pressed contrition for the part which he had taken in the Revolu¬ 
tion, engaged to make amends by his future conduct, and ob¬ 
tained a promise of pardon for himself, his lady, his friend Go- 
dolphin, and some others. Actions which cannot be justified may 
often be extenuated, if we give but a just consideration*to the 
circumstances and the spirit of the times. In all great revolutions, 
the foundations not of government alone, but of morality also are 
shaken. There is so much villainy and falsehood at the com¬ 
mencement, (for they who aim at revolutionizing a country scruple 
at no arts, however base, and at no crimes, however atrocious,) 
and so much wickedness of every kind in the progress, that from 
seeing right and wrong habitually confounded, men insensibly 
adapt their principle^) the season, and self-preservation and self¬ 
advancement become the only rule of conduct. This was exem¬ 
plified in the state of England during the interval between the 
Restoration and Revolution; the standard of general morality was 
never at any other time so low. The persons who figured in 
public life had grown up in an age of anarchy, and there were few 

among 
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among them who made any pretensions either to public or private 
virtue. Marlborough was far superior in both to his contempo¬ 
raries, byt he was yet young in state-affairs; and when a well- 
rooted attachment to the laws and religion of his country led him 
to concur in inviting over the Prince of Orange, the strong mea¬ 
sure of deposing the sovereign was not contemplated by him, as 
the necessary, or even as the possible consequence .—* I do so¬ 
lemnly protest/ says his wife, in the account of her own conduct, 
speaking of William’s accession, * that if there be truth in any 
mortal, I was so very simple a creature, that 1 never once dreamt 
of his being King. I imagined that the Prince of Orange’s sole 
design was to provide for the safety of his own country, by oblig¬ 
ing King James to keep the laws of ours ; and that he woufd go 
back as soon as he had made us all happy: that there was "no 
• sort of difficulty in the execution of this design; and that tot do 
so much good would be a greater pleasure to him than to be 
king of any country upon earth.’ In saying this, the Duchess 
had no intention of offering any apology for herself, still less for 
her husband. Want of sincerity was not among her faults—for 
she was of a frank and honourable nature—and as it i# certain 
that Marlborough reposed in her the most entire confidence, and 
even, on grtiat political occasions, sometimes submitted his own 
better judgment to hers, it may fairly be presumed from this pas¬ 
sage, that his views in inviting William went no farther than are 
there stated. The motives which may have induced hint to cor¬ 
respond with the exiled King are briefly indicated by “Mr. Coxe. 
He was personally attached to James—a prince who, with all 
his grievous faults, was not without some redeeming virtues. He 
was displeased by the measures of William in favour of the dis¬ 
senters—measures which he believed injurious to the welfare of 
that church, thfc preservation of which had been the immediate 
cause and object of the Revolution. Something too is ascribed 
to the cold and repulsive manners of the new King, and to his 
imprudent predilection for foreigners. But undoubtedly what 
chiefly influenced him was a distrust of the stability of the # ncw 
government, which made him provide means for his security in 
case of a restoration. So James himself understood it; ‘.they 
were to be pardoued and in security,’ he says, ‘ in case the King 
returned, and yet suffer nothing in the interim, nor to give any 
other proofs of their sincerity than bare wtords and empty pro¬ 
mises.’ This conduct cannot be justified ; but it should be re¬ 
membered, that on both sides Marlborough saw f much to dis¬ 
content him ; and that though in certain states of public feeling, 
a desire of martyrdom is the strongest of all ambitions, and per- 
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haps that which is most easily excited, men will never sacrifice 
themselves for a cause which they only half approve. 

The Mogul Sultan Acbar bore this inscription upon one of 
his seals, ‘ I never knew a man lost upon a straight road/ It 
had been well for Marlborough’s reputation, and for his happi¬ 
ness, if that saying had been taught him in his youth; for by the 
crooked policy which he pursued, he brought upon himself greater 
dangers than those which he was endeavouring to avert. He was 
committed to the Tower upon an accusation brought by one 
Young, a villain who, having forged letters with such skill that 
Marlborough said he himself should have been deceived by the 
imitation, hid them in a flower-pot at the Bishop of Rochester's. 
The’place was searched upon his information, and the evidence 
which was then discovered, appeared at first to be conclusive 
against the persons whose lives this wretch intended to sacrifice. 
The forgery was detected, but Marlborough was dismissed from 
his employments. His name was erased from the list of privy- 
counsellors, and he was detained some time after the falsehood 
of the accusation against him had been proved. Undoubtedly 
Willianfwas apprized of his correspondence with the exiled King. 
Marlborough had the consciousness of innocence to support him, 
as to the specific fact of which he was accused; but he must have 
felt very differently, w hen Sir John Fenwick, in the hope of saving 
his own life, charged him with having accepted a pardon from 
James, find undertaken to secure the army for his service. Fen¬ 
wick had good reason to believe the charge, but lie had no means 
of proving it, his information resting only upon the indiiect com¬ 
munications of certain French agents, who told him all they knew, 
and probably passed upon him their hopes and conjectures for 
facts. On this occasion Mordaunt, then Lord Monmouth, after¬ 
wards the famous Earl of Peterborough, acted with peculiar in¬ 
famy ; he supplied Fenwick with written directions how to con¬ 
duct his defence %o as to implicate the persons whom he had 
accused; and yet when Fenwick did not think prefer to follow 
these directions, this most inconsistent man voted for the attainder 
against him. Thcscharge could not be substantiated, and Fenwick 
died, with the shame of having betrayed the cause for which lie 
suffered. 

Magnanimity was William’s characteristic virtue—and in that 
how many virtues are included ! lje knew how far Marlborough 
had gone, and could make allowance for the motives which in¬ 
duced him to play a double part. And though he had prejudices 
against him arising from court-quarrels .and the jealousies be¬ 
tween the Queen and her sister, he was nevertheless sagacious 
enough to perceive, and just enough to acknowledge, his extraor¬ 
dinary 
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dinary capacity. He frequently expressed bis concern- that lie 
could not employ a nobleman who was equally distinguished for 
political and military talents. 1 Other generals/ he said, 4 found 
every thing impracticable which was proposed to them; but Marl¬ 
borough appeared never to discover a difficulty/ At length he ap¬ 
pointed him governor to the Duke of Gloucester; and with u # 
gracefulness of compliment which has seldom been exceeded, 
when he delivered the Prince into his care, said, 4 Teach him to 
be like yourself, and he will not want accomplishment/ 

When the ungenerous usage which William hpd experienced 
from Parliament led him, in the bitterness of his heart, to deter¬ 
mine upon renouncing a throne where his best intentions were 
thwarted by a party-spirit which has from that day been the*Worst 
evil and the peculiar disgrace of England, Marlborough was one of 
the few persons to whom he imparted his design. And when, 
after the accession of Philip V. to the throne of Spain, William 
prepared for*war, he appointed Matlborough to command the 
forces in the Netherlands, and tonegociate the treaties for the re¬ 
newal of the Grand AUiauce. This wqjl an arduous tft>k: he 
had to reconcile jarring interests, to allay or at least suspend in¬ 
veterate enmities, to moderate extravagant, pretensions, and to 
conciliate impracticable young sovereigns, in whom will ami pas¬ 
sion were paramount, and obstinate ministers who had grown old 
in imbecility and error. In addition to these difficulties, both 
William and the Dutch government urged Jum, in his treaty with 
the Emperor, to fix the number of troops which England should 
supply, without waiting for the sanction of Parliament. Oil this 
point Marlborough stood firm; in his correspondence with the 
English ministers he says, f 1 am fully persuaded that if the King 
should be prevailed upon to settle this by his own authority, we 
shall never see U qyict day more in England, and consequently 
not only ruip ourselves, but also undo the liberties of Europe; 
for if the King and parliament begin with a dispute, France will 
give what laws she pleases/ And to Godolphin he says that, if 
the cabinet should be induced to take this step, and send out or¬ 
ders to him, 4 I am so persuaded that the doing of this by His 
Majesty’s authority would prove fatal to himself and the king¬ 
dom,* that I should desire to he recalled: for, before God, 1 will 
die sooner than do so fatal a thing/ These representations had 
the effect of dissuading the King from an intention which seems 
to have originated in an imperfect understanding of the constitu¬ 
tion, certainly not in any desire of increasing his power by uncon¬ 
stitutional means. The last advice of William to his successor 
was, that she should look upon Marlborough as the most pro- 
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per person in her dominions to lead her armies, and direct her 
councils. 

Well was it for England and for Europe that Marlborough, 
owing to accidental circumstances, possessed that influence over 
the mind of the new Sovereign to which he was justly entitled 
hy his surpassing talents : for the exigencies of the time required 
the full exertion of such talents. William himself, great general 
as he was, had scarcely been able, with the aid of all his allies, 
to make hqpd against the overwhelming power of France: but 
Spain was now detached from the alliance, and ranged on the side 
of France; and by virtue of that connection Louis XIV. had ob¬ 
tained complete ppssession of the Spanish Netherlands, (which 
had been the bulwark of Holland,) for all purposes of offen¬ 
sive war. Bavaria also was become the ally of the French, 
whose arms, by this connection, were at once introduced into the 
heart of the empire: The power of France exceeded all pre¬ 
cedent in modern history. *The French are eminently a military 
people^ their* education, their habits of mind and of body, their 
universal cleverness, their vivacity, .their buoyant spirit, the 
hardness and the lightness of their character, their virtues and 
their vices, tit them •above all others for a military life: and half 
a century had brought their armies to the highest state of dis¬ 
cipline, under officers alike characterized by the love and know¬ 
ledge of their profession. The kingdom had also the advantage 
of a firm govcrnmeqQ under a sovereign of no common talents, 
who, more than any other of tlie European kings, possessed the 
unbounded affection ot his subjects, because his character was 
completely suited to that ot the people whom he governed. There 
was no vacillation in his councils; whoever might be minister, the 
same system was steadily pursued; a system of aggrandizement, 
which disregarded all treaties, all obligations mortal and religious, 
and against which there could be no security ; that system during 
the whole of his long reign, the longest in the annals of Europe, 
he had pursued without intermission and without remorse. 

It would have been easy for Louis to effect the subjugation of 
Europe, had not’this country opposed. But the situation of 
England must have appeared to him as unfavourable as that of his 
own kingdom was advantageous, in all those points which he had 
been accustomed to contemplate as constituting the essential 
strength of states. A woman Was at the hedtt of a feeble' govern¬ 
ment, a factious legislature and a divided nation. Her talents 
were of the common standard; there was little in her personal 
character which deserved respect, but few persons have ever been 
more largely entitled to compassion. The rank in which she was 
born placed her in an unhappy situation, wherein the path of 
• duty 
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duty was not plain. The strongest intellect the purest mind 
might have hesitated how to act, fttween a sense of what was 
due on 'the one hand to the king her father, and on the other to 
the religion of her country, in which she had -been so carefully 
brought up, that neither her father’s example, nor the perversion 
of her mother had, in the slightest degree, shaken her attachment 
to the principles of the English Church. Her part was taken, 
not with deliberation, but in a time of confusion, alarm and fear: 
in that crisis she preferred her public to her private duty, and her 
own heart ever afterwards punished her for the sacrifice of a 
natural and sure feeling to a doubtful obligation. When the king 
heard that she also had deserted him, he burst into tears, and*ex- 
claimed, God help me l even my own children have forsaken 
me ! • Anne must have called to mind this exclamation with a 
bitterness at least eqdll to that in which it was uttered, when, 
after having borne eight immature births, and nine living children, 
she saw the last of them expire, when he was the acknowledged 
heir to the crown, and when the promise of his virtues and talents 
might have satisfied the wisest desires and the most ambitious 
hopes. 4 She attended on him/ says Burnet, 4 during his sick¬ 
ness, witli great tenderness, but with a grave Composedness that 
amazed*all who saw it; she bore his death with a resignation and 
piety that*were indeed very singular.’ It might have occurred to 
the bishop that this composedness was the demeanour of one who 
submitted to the stroke as a judicial visitation, and in her inward 
soul acknowledged how fitting if was that she, who had sinned 
against a parent, should be punished in her children. Under that 
impression she corresponded ^ith her father, and requested he 
would sanction her acceptance of the crown in the event of Wil¬ 
liam’s death, declaring her readiness to restore it whenever it 
should be practicable. James would hear of no such compro¬ 
mise.—If. he had survived William, Anne would have had a se¬ 
cond conflict with herself, jnore painful than the first. His 
decease placed her in a different situation. She could have no 
personal affection for her brother, and it appears that .she had 
been so far imposed upon by the impudent story of the warming- 
pan as to doubt his birth,—though not to disbelieve it. 

Louis, who knew of her correspondence with her father, could 
not hafe supposed that she should, in any degree, be the dupe of 
so gross a falsehood. - He reckoned the Queen’s conscience among 
his allies; and he was statesman enough to understand that public 
measures depend more upon the personal disposition of the gover¬ 
nors, than upon any principle of policy, or any other causes wliat- 
' soever. He had not yet learnt to fear the English armies, and pro¬ 
bably thought that iu losing William they had lost their greatest 

strength. 
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strength. The English councils he had a right to despise,— -fluc- 
.tuation perpetuelle fans la Skduite <f AngUterre , was the indig¬ 
nant exclamation of De Witt*. Unanimity in a nation was regarded 
by him as of such importance, that, for the sake of obtaining it, 
he had stained his history by a most inhuman and wholesale per¬ 
secution : it is likely, therefore, that he calculated the religious 
animosities which prevailed among the English, at more than they 
were worth in his favour. With the strength of the jacobites he 
was perfectly acquainted, and he'knew the price of a patriot. 
Every thing in the comparison seemed to ensure the success of 
France in the approaching contest, for he was altogether ignorant 
of die spirit and the resources of England. 

The hopes which he entertained from the disposition* of the 
queen were frustrated by the ascendancy of the Countess of 
Marlborough. The intimacy between #icm, which had com¬ 
menced in early youth; had ripened into a romantic friendship, in 
which rank on the one side, and talents on the other, estab¬ 
lished something like equality. The happiness of the countess 
was not increased by the power of which she found herself pos¬ 
sessed upon the queen’s accession; her influence,however,at this 
time was one of the most fortunate accidents in English history. 
The garter was given to her husband, he was appointed tvaptain- 
. general of the forces at home and abroad, and at his instance 
Godolphin was made lord high treasurer—a statesman worthy 
to be his colleague. The only son of Godolphin had married 
Marlborough’s eldest daughter, Lady Henrietta. Lady Anne, 
the second, was married to Lord Spencer, son of the Earl of Sun¬ 
derland. Marlborough and Go#)lphin were both Tories, but 
more than any men of their generation free from the narrowness 
and asperity of party-spirit; for they were both men of sound 
judgement, as well as mature years and political experience, 
upright principles, and true English feeling. The ministry was 
formed by the queen, without their interference; she consulted 
her private inclinations and antipathies, and composed it of the 
most derided Tories, men who were so intolerant that, not con¬ 
tented with filling all the higher offices of the state and the law, 
they would not have suffered a single Whig to officiate as justice 
of the peace, if Marlborough and Godolphin had not interposed 
and restrained them. This interposition became a cause*)f dis-. 
union in the ministry, even from its commencement. The queen’s 
uncle, Lord Rochester, was at the head of the tones; his father, 
in all important respects the mist valuable of our English his¬ 
torians, is also the model of an English statesman, for the general 
justness of his views, and the uniform integrity of his life. Ro¬ 
chester had neither inherited his moderation nor his wisdom, nor 
•' his 
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his manly and decided character. * When the qi^stion of p^ace or 
war was now at issue, and it was title for lAgland to come for¬ 
ward in fulfilment of the alliances which WHliam had concluded, 
he and the more violent Tories would have drawn back and tem¬ 
porized ; and they proposed the miserable expedient of engaging 
in the contest only as auxiliaries, not as a principal. This paltry 
policy was combated and exposed by Marlborough, and the bet¬ 
ter genius of England for that time prevailed; but a schism was 
thus occasioned in the party, and a coldness followed between 
Rochester and. Marlborough, who, till that time, had been friends, 
and Rochester became his secret opponent first, and ultimately his 
open enemy. 

But Marlborough had a nearer disquietude. His wife had 
long been inclined to favour the Whigs, and fromithe marriage of 
her daughter with Lord Spencer, that inclination had increased, 
till it became a strong and decided preference. If fortune had 
praced her itl the situation of her royal mistress she would have 
made a queen like Elizabeth, or the Russian Catharine, without 
the personal weakness of the one, or the vices of the other; her cha¬ 
racter w as of the same stamp, commanding and imperious. The 
political sphere in which she was placed made her, of necessity, 
interested in political affaiis; the wife of Marlborough and the fa¬ 
vourite of Queen Anne could see, or hear, or think of little else; her 
talents qualified her to take a part, but unhappily she was unable 
to act with moderation, for her temper was warm, as well as fru^k 
and generous. During William's life all difference between her¬ 
self and the queen, upon political opinions, was suspended by 
their common dislike to the king: but up^u Anne’s accession, a 
dispathy immediately began, which, though only perceptible at 
first in the point of difference, insensibly extended, till it leavened 
the whole feelings of botn, and converted old friendship into in¬ 
veterate ill will. Such a woman could not withhold from interfer¬ 
ing when her interference might w'ell have been ^ared: her hus¬ 
band’s interest and w elfare and glory w ere now inseparably con- 
neefltd with the prosperity of the state, and it was impossible for 
her to refrain from suggesting measures which, in her judgment, 
seemed essential to his success. Obedience was the only virtue 
in which she wts deficient:—perhaps the fault was in Marlbo¬ 
rough himself^ who loved her too fondly to exact submission, 
when he failed to persuade her that she was actiug from mistaken 
views. The family connection with Godolphin gave her greater 
means of interfering than she would otherwise have possessed: 
in this respect, therefore, it was unfortunate. One of her first 
letters to that statesman after the formation of the new ministry, 
shews both her judgment and her disposition in a favourable 
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light.* ' ^ If I had prater to dispose of places/ said she, ( the first 
rule should be, to have those that were proper for the business : 
the next, those that had deserved upon any occasion; and, when¬ 
ever there was room without hurting the public, I thiifk one 
would, with pleasure, give employments to those who were in so 
unhappy a condition as to want them/ 

In May 1702, Marlborough, who had been appointed Ambas¬ 
sador-extraordinary to the United States, embarked from Margate 
to take the command. He parted from the countess at the water¬ 
side, and in a hasty note which he wrote to her from the ship, he 
says it was impossible to express with what a heavy heart. He 
would have given his life to come back, he said, though he 
dutfst not, knowing his own weakness, and that he could not have 
concealed it; Ad he told her, that for a long time he stood upon 
the deck looking toward the cliffs through a glass, in hopes of 
having one sight more of her. All his influence liajl been usfl 
to obtain the chief command for the Prince of Denmark, for, 
when the good of the general cause was concerned, never was 
any man more perfectly indifferent to his individual interests. 
The Dutch could not-be induced to consent; they had little con¬ 
fidence in the talents of the Prince, and, what perhaps weighed 
more with them, they thought he woifld not submit to the con- 
troul of the field-deputies whom they sent to the army for'the 
purpose of inspecting and regulating the conduct of their gene¬ 
rals. This post was also desired by the Archduke Charles, for 
whom Spain, to which he laid claim, w as a fitter scene of action ; 
by the Duke of Zell' by the King of Prussia, and by the Elector 
of Hanover, afterward* George I. There w ere objections to all 
these; and the Prince of Nassau Saarbruck and the Earl of 
Athlone withdrew' their* pretensions ir* favour of Marlborough, 
who was accordingly appointed Generalissimo, with a salary of 
£ 10,000 a year. 

The principal army of the allies under Atfilone was at this 
time in the vicinity of Cleves, *to cover that part of the frontier 
between the Rhine and the Meuse, and to favour the Prince of 
Saarbruck who, with 25,000 men, was besieging Kayserswerth. 
Cohom had 10,000 men near the mouth of the Scheldt to secure 
that quarter, and threaten the district of Bruges. *On the part of 
the enemy, the Count de la Mottc and the Marqfiis of Bcdmar 
covered that side against Cohom. Marshal Tallard detached 
from the Upper Rhine with 13,000 men to interrupt the siege of 
Kayserswerth ; and the powerful army of the French commanded 
by the Duke of Burgundy, with Marshal Boufflers to assist him, 
was assembled on the Meuse, and occupied the fortresses in the 
bishopric of liege, which were of essential advantage to them. It 

’ was 
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was rightly supposed thafthe Duke of Burguujljf would pot have 
been sent to the army, unless there had bapta an expectation of 
some signal success; arid before Marlborough could arrive to 
take the command, there was a danger that his operations would 
be confined to the defence of the Dukli frontiers. Athlone 
threw 1<2,(XX> men into Maestricht, and tnus provided for the se¬ 
curity of that important town; but Nimeguen was without a 
garrison, and even without a single cannon mounted on the ram¬ 
parts : the duke was joined by Tallard, an<J made a sudden move 
against it. It was saved by the vigorous resistance of the 
burghers, and by Athlone, who entered at the very moment when 
the enemy had advanced within gunshot pf the works. But the 
Dutch were Frightened at the danger they had escaped, and would 
now have made self-defence the principle of their timid opera¬ 
tions. When Marlborough arrived at the army, it was posted 
along the ’Waal between Nimeguen and Fort Schenk. Three 
plans were proposed, one to attack the French, who were on the 
right bank of the Meuse between Goch and Genep; this was at 
once rejected on account of the strength of their position: the 
second was to advance up the Rhine, cut off the enemy’s com¬ 
munication, and reduce Rheinberg, as the commencement of an 
offensive system : the council of war referred this to the decision 
of the States ; and upon the third, which was Marlborough’s sug¬ 
gestion, that they should move upon Brabant, and thus draw the 
whole attention of the enemy to the Spanish Netherlands, it was 
determined, after two consultations, to apply to the Dutch go¬ 
vernment for instructions. The proverb, that in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety, is not applicable to military affairs, 
where every thing depends upon decision and promptitude. No 
general w'as ever more crippled in his operations than Marlbo¬ 
rough at this time.—The field-deputies, men entirely ignorant of 
war, always impeded him by their slow deliberations, and their 
fear of responsibility, and could at any time parplyze his move¬ 
ments. Too many of the generals regarded him with an invidious 
feeling; Athlone in particular, a man cold and wary by nature, 
Tendered by age more cautious and more phlegmatic than by his 
constitution and Dutch blood, and now soured by ill-will. Ir¬ 
retrievable time was lost, when every day was of value; and to add 
to the embarrassments aud vexation of the commander, points of 
punctilio arose concerning the Hanoverian and Prussian allies. 
4t length, after the loss of fourteen precious days, the States de¬ 
termined—that they Would determine nothing; but that the ge¬ 
neral officers, making the safety of Nimeguen and of the Rhine 
their first object, should determine for themselves. They re¬ 
solved to pass the Meuse and march to the siege of Rheinberg. 

. The 
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The reason for crossing the river was to alarm tbe French, and 
spare that part of the country from which they were to draw 
their subsistence during the siege. The plan was not what 
Marlborough would have chosen. He knew that if the enemy 
had good intelligence, Jjiey might so act as to compel the allies to 
change it. 4 If the fear of Nimeguen and the Rhine, 7 said he , 4 had 
not hindered us from marching into Brabant, they must then have 
had the disadvantage of governing themselves by Our motions, 
whereas we are now obliged to mind them/ 

The plan thus hesitatingly adopted was not pursued, and Marl¬ 
borough was allowed to act upon his own judgment Pointing 
to the enemy's camp, .he said exultingly to the Duttjr deputies, 
€ I. shall soon deliver you from these troublesome neighbours!’ 
The event justified his confidence, for no sooner had they heard 
that he had crossed the Meuse than they also passed the river, 
and hastened, by forced marches, in the direction of Peer and 
Bray. Marlborough w'as now assured that he should draw 
them entirely from the Meuse, be able to besiege Venloo, and 
to subsist in their territory during the remainder of the cam¬ 
paign. In Ihese hopes he was not disappointed, though the 
timidity of the deputies prevented him from attacking the enemy 
in a position where, according to the undeniable testimony of 
Berwick, then in the French army, their defeat must have been 
inevitable. A second time he was prevented from attacking them 
and obtaining an easy victory, by the tardiness of the allied troops 
in executing his orders. The factious party in England com¬ 
plained that he had suffered the enemy to escape ; in this they 
proceeded upon the half-information which they possessed, w ith- 
out any regard to justice, or any feeling of generosity; but the 
spirit of party went farther than this, and w-ith its usual malignity 
accused him of endeavouring to prolong the war for the sake of 
his own interest. Meantime the soldiers did justice to their 
commander, and loudly exclaimed against those by whom his 
purposes and their.eager hopes had been frustrated; and Marl¬ 
borough, while he submitted patiently to the cruel calumnies with 
which he was assailed at home, had some difficulty to silence the 
discontent which the officers as W'ell as the men expressed in his 
favour. His movements, however, had been so far successful 
that the Duke of Burgundy withdrew from the French army, lest 
he should have the mortification of witnessing conquests which 
there was little hope of preventing. Venloo, Stevenswaert and 
Ruremond were taken, notwithstanding * the tardiness of the 
Dutch; the campaign was concluded by the capture of Liege. 
Boufflers attempted to storm this city by taking post under the 
walls, but Marlborough anticipated him by occupying the ground, 
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and the .French were a third time indebted for their safety to the 
Dutch deputies, always timid, and therefore always in the wrong. 
They now retired within their lines, and Marlborough distributed 
his |roops into winter-quarters. « 

When the campaign was closed, an accident occurred which 
might have counterbalanced all its adtantages, and given a fatal 
turn to the events of the war. Leaving Maestricht for the 
Hague, Marlborough embarked on the Meuse with the Dutch 
deputies and u guard of live and twenty'men. The next day he 
was joined at Furemond by Cohorn, with three score men in a 
larger boat, and fifty troopers escorted them along the banks of 
the ^ver ; but in the night the troopers lost their way, the larger 
boat went on without attending to its companion, and a French 
partisan from Guelder who, with thirty-five men, was lurking 
among the reeds and sedges, seized the tow-rope of Marlbo¬ 
rough’s boat, fired into it, boarded it and overpowered the guard. 
The deputies had provided themselves with French passes; it 
would have been beneath Marlborough’s dignity to take the 
same • precaution; and he was saved by his own coolness and 
the presence of mind of an attendant, named Gel®who having 
in his pocket a pass granted to General Churchill, slipt it into 
his hand unperceived. Marlborough presented it; the darkness, 
the confusioh, perhaps the ignorance, perhaps the civility of the 
Frenchman, prevented a scrutiny of the passport; and after pil¬ 
laging the boat, extorting the usual presents, which on this occa¬ 
sion were gladly given, and detaining the guafd as prisoners, the 
partisan suffered Marlborough and the depirties to proceed. He 
rewarded Gell for this essential service with an annuity of £o0. 
The alarm presently spread over the country. The Governor of 
Veil loo prepared to attack Guelder, whither he supposed the 
prisoner had been conveyed; and the Slates, who were then as¬ 
sembled at the Hague* passed a vote by acclamation that all 
their troops should instantly march for the purpose of rescuing 
a commander, whose? important to the common cause was now 
instantaneously and instinctively acknowledged. The conduct of 
the Dutch on this occasion was highly honourable. The com¬ 
mon people crowded to meet him when he landed at the Hague, 
all crying out welcome, and some pressing to take him by the 
hand, and many men as well as women we.eping for joy at his 
escape. The pomp of a Roman triumph would have been less 
gratifying to a heart like Marlborough’s than this reception, for 
he was as quick in feeling kindness as he was ready to bestow it. 

The success of the campaign, inferior as it was to what it might 
have been had not the masterly spirit of the commander been 
controuled, far exceeded the expectations' and hopes of the 
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States. They deputed the Pensionary Heinsius to congratulate 
him, and the orator, in alluding to his escape, said that no hope 
would have been left if Jjrance had retained in bondage the man 
whom the^ revered as thq instrument of Providence for securing 
independence to the greater part of the Christian world. Athlone 
himself made the most honourable amends for his past conduct; 
he called him an incomparable general, and declared that the 
whole success was owing to him alone, * since 1 confess/ said he, 

* that I, serving as second in command, opposed, in all circum¬ 
stances, his opinion and proposals.* The queen immediately ac¬ 
quainted his wife with her intention of raisiug him to a dukedom. 
This intelligence, though communicated in terms of the most 
affectionate friendship, gave no pleasure to the countess. That 
extraordinary woman was not ambitious of any higher rank; 

* there is no advantage in it/ she said, ‘ but in going in at a 
t door, and when a rule is settled, I like as well to follow five 
hundred as one.* ‘ The title of duke/ she added, ‘ was a great 
burden in a family where there were many sons; and though she 
had then but one, she might have more, and there might be a 
great many the next generation/ As far, therefore, as her 
inclination might weigh with the queen she declined the dignity, 
and she earnestly pressed her husband to do the same; their 
estate, she thought, was not sufficient to support fhe title, and 
she observed that his elevation to that rank might draw upon the 
queen solicitations which would greatly embarrass her. The 
queen, however, p$rsi^ted in her purpose; Godolphin urged him 
to acquiesce, and his friend the Pensionary Heinsius represented 
to him in strong terms the good effect which it would have with 
the foreign princes. At any after-time, he said, such an elevation 
might look like the effect of favour, for it was not reasonable 
to expect that so much success would ever be obtained in any 
other campaign ;—now it would appear,, as it was meant to be, 
and as it was, au a at of public justice, honourable to himself and 
hi9 family, honourable to the qu4en,'and for the good of the com¬ 
mon cause. He acquiesced in these reasonable representations, 
and was created Marquis of Blandford and Duke of Marlborough. 
The queen conferred upon him at the same time £&000 out of 
the post-office for her own life, and requested Parliament to de¬ 
vise a proper mode for settling this grant on him and his succes¬ 
sors in the title, but the proposal excited so much opposition 
that, at the duke*s desire, it was withdrawn. 

In less than three months after Marlborough liad been rewarded 
with the highest title that an English subject can attain in his 
own country, he lost his only surviving son, a youth of seventeen, 
and of the highest promise, moral and intellectual. He died 'at 
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Cambridge, of the small pox. It was well for the father that 
duty soon recalled him to a scene where he had little leisure for 
dwelling on the past;—yet Lord Blandford was soOrt to have 
followed the army, and served under him in that campaign; many 
circumstances, therefore, with which the recollection of his loss 
would not otherwise have been associated, brought it to Marlbo¬ 
rough’s mind, and in one of his letters to Godolpiiin, touching 
upon this with the unreserve of perfect friendship, he says, * since 
it has pleased God to take him, I do wish from my soul I could 
think less of him.’ 

The military operations had not been entirely suspended during 
the winter. Rheinberg had been reduced, and Guelder block¬ 
aded,—the capture of this latter place would clear Spanish Guel- 
derland from the enemy; but the French, in whose councils there 
was unity of will and of purpose, had concerted their plans with 
a decision which Marlborough vainly endeavoured to infuse into 
the allies. Never wanting in alacrity, nor in vigour when the glory 
of their country is concerned, (however mistaken they may bo 
as to its true interests, or indifferent to the justice bf its cause,) 
they had made great efforts for strengthening their armies, and 
concerted a plan of wide and well-arranged operations. Vilieroy 
was to act on the offensive in the Low Countries, reduce the 
places on the Meuse, and threaten the Dutch ; the united troops 
of France and Savoy were to penetrate from Italy into Germany 
through the Tyrol, and another army was to make its way from 
the Upper Rhine through the Black Forest, meet the Italian 
force, form a junction with the Bavarians, and inarch upon Vieuua, 
where it was supposed they might dictate their own terms to the 
emperor; for, on the one hand, the insurgents in Hungary were 
acting in their favour, and on the other, it was believed that the 
maritime powers would be occupied by Vilieroy, and wholly in¬ 
capable of making any movements for his relief. The liberties 
of Europe were never in greater danger, and Marlborough was 
the only person who could have preserved them. It is aw ful to 
reflect how much may sometimes depend upon a single life. 

But Marlborough’s operations were again shackled by the 
States. They insisted upon besieging Bonn, in the vain opinion 
that the Elector would capitulate rather than expose that fine 
town to destruction. It was against his judgment; but when 
preparations had been made, and the intention had become so 
public that to desist from it would have been adding loss of re¬ 
putation to loss of time, Cohorn, who should have taught engi¬ 
neering instead of practising it, would have delayed the siege till 
the end of the year, if Marlborough had not insisted upon proceed¬ 
ing. He knew that it was better resolutely to pursue a plan 
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which had not been wisely chosen, than to betray infirmity of 
mind by change of purpose. So the siege was pushed with vi¬ 
gour ; and when it had succeeded, he directed his thoughts to 
what he called the great design, which was to carry the war into 
the heart of Brabant and West Flanders. The French lines ex¬ 
tended from Antwerp to the Mehaigne, a small river which falls 
into the Meuse a little above Huy, and they had another series of 
fortifications stretching from Antwerp towards Ostend; for the 
protection of these lines there were two flying camps, one near 
Antwerp under the Marquis of Bedmar; the other under Count 
de la Motte, near Bruges. Marlborough’s intention was to bring 
the French to battle if he could; this, he said, with the blessing 
ot God, would be of far greater advantage to the common cause 
than the taking of twenty towns. He knew his own military skill, 
and the temper of his men, and, like a right Englishman, he never 
doubted ot victory. But it wa9 not the interest of the enemy to 
risk a battle, and therefore he did not expect it. He hoped, 
however, to make them retire behind their lines, to force them 
by a combined operation, and get possession of Antwerp and 
Ostend. This plan was defeated by the misconduct of the Dutch 
generals Cohorn, Spaar and Opdatn. They broke through on 
their side, having obtained the leave of the States, for the pur¬ 
pose of raising a contribution in the country of Waes. If any 
part of the world might deserve, by the common consent of na¬ 
tions, to be held sacred in war, because of the excellent industry 
of the inhabitants, it is this; so perfect is the cultivation, and so 
, delightful the beauty'and the comfort which have been produced. 
The contribution was the motive, which Marlborough observed 
these people liked but too well, and it operated strongly upon 
Cohorn, who, as Governor of West Flanders, would have the 
ninth of all that should be raised. Contrary to the commander’s 
express orders, they made the attack, when he was at too great a 
distance to support them, and the consequence was, that Opdam’s 
corps was surprized, and he himself, narrowly escaping from 
being taken on a reconnoitring party, fled to Breda with intelli¬ 
gence that his whole force was cut off. The panic was premature, 
for Slangenberg assumed the command, and, by availing himself 
of the dikes, repulsed the enemy, and effected his retreat. It 
had, however, ill consequences. The Dutch generals quarrelled 
with one another, each seeking to excuse himself; and &langen- 
berg, who, for his impracticable temper, had been laid aside 
during the latter years of William’s reign, though he would other¬ 
wise have been a good general, basely accused Marlborough of 
having designedly exposed the Dutch troops to defeat, because 
he was jealous of them. The endless bickerings of these men, 
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and the irresolution of the States, so harassed Marlborough as 
to draw from him a complaint in his correspondence, that they 
made his life a burden. Even the Pensionary Heinsius, and the 
other official men, whose wishes and opinions coincided entirely 
with his, sheltered themselves on all occasions under his respon¬ 
sibility, and shrunk from it themselves; and from the violence of 
factions in Holland, and the weakness of a popular government, 
or, as Marlborough called it, the want of a government, he began 
to fear that things would go wrong at last. So far wrong they 
went, that after the enemy declined an action and retired within 
their lines, a council of war prevented Marlborough from attack¬ 
ing them there. Thus his hopes for the campaign were effectu¬ 
ally defeated, and he was obliged to content himself for the re¬ 
mainder of the season with reducing Huy, Limburg and Guelder. 

Even-minded and master of himself as Marlborough was, con¬ 
tinual vexation affected his health. He complained that the un¬ 
reasonable opposition which he had met with had, by heating his 
blood, almost made him wild with head ache. This was an afflic¬ 
tion to which he was peculiarly subject, and which must have 
been grievously aggravated by continual fatigue, both of mind and 
body. The state of parties in England was a constant source of 
anxiety to him. He saw the evil of that party-spirit which was 
then, and has continued to be, the bane and the disgrace of Eng¬ 
land. Godolphin also saw it. Both parties were equally violent, 
and equally indifferent as to any means whereby they could ad¬ 
vance their own views : of this too Marlborough was convinced. 
The whigs, who were for a vigorous prosecution of the war, were 
yet for thwarting and embarrassing government on every occa¬ 
sion—because they were not in power; and many of the tory 
ministry, because the war was contrary to their system, and to their 
secret wishes, were desirous of crippling the general in his ope¬ 
rations. No people have ever experienced so much evil from the 
contention of parties as the English, and no people have ever 
profited so little by experience. A cry was raised, as in our own 
days, that we were wasting the resources of the kingdom; that it 
was necessary to contract our exertions, and confine ourselves to 
a defensive system. And when Godolphin, wearied by their cla¬ 
mour, intimated a disposition to yield to it, Marlborough resolved 
to retire from a situation, which, if it could not be supported with 
honour and advantage, was too painful to be borne. The Duchess 
comhiunicated this intention to the Queen. The Queen's 
answer, written in the assumed name used in the'friendly cor¬ 
respondence between them, was in the most affectionate r terms. 
She did not wonder, she said, that persons in such posts should 
be wear)' of the world; but they ought a little to consider their 
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country, which must be ruined if such thoughts were put in 
execution;—‘ As for your poor unfortunate faithful Morley/ the 
letter continued, ‘ she could not bear it; for if ever you should 
forsake me, 1 would have nothing more to do with the world, but 
make another abdication; for what is a crown when the support 
of it is gone ?’ Unfortunate, was an epithet which she always 
applied to herself, in her private letters, after the death of her 
son. She concluded by saying, that she never would forsake the 
Marlboroughs and Godolphiu, but always be their constant and 
faithful friend :— 1 We four/ said she, ‘ must never part, till death 
mows us down with his impartial hand.’ After such a letter, it 
was not possible for Marlborough to persist in his resignation. 
Some changes in the ministry also made his situation for a time 
less irksome, though they proved eventually in the highest degree 
injurious, both to himself and the interests of Europe. By his 
influence Harley and St. John were made Secretaries of State. 
Marlborough had the most implicit confidence in both these men; 
but they did not deceive the Duchess; she perceived their true 
character, and warned her husband against them : unhappily this * 
was the only instance in which he did not suffer himself to be 
guided by her opinion in such cases. 

Meantime the Emperor was in a situation of great danger. The 
well-coucerted operations of the French and Bavarians in the pre¬ 
ceding year, had failed through the resolute defence of the Tyro¬ 
lese, who displayed the same loyal attachment to the House of 
Austria, and the same determined spirit of resistance to the Bava¬ 
rians, by which they liUve distinguished themselves so heroically in 
our own days. The allies had also obtained a most important ac¬ 
cession to their strength, in the Duke of Savoy. But on the side 
of Germany the French had obtained some important successes. 
M. Tallard bad taken Brisac, which was the strongest bulwark 
of the empire on that side, and was regarded as one of the best 
fortresses in Europe, and he had recovered Landau. By these 
conquests they had a way open into the heart of the Empire; 
and the Elector of Bavaria, commanding the course of the Danube 
from its sources to.the frontiers of Austria, communicated on the 
one side with the victorious French armies on the Rhine, and with 
the Hungarian insurgents on the other. The head-quarters were 
near Ulin. He had an army of 45,000 men, against which scarcely 
20,000 could be brought by the exhausted means of the Em¬ 
peror. Leopold even prepared his capital for a siege. The army 
of the Empire, under the Margrave of Baden, was employed to 
defend*the lines of Stolhoffen, and was far from being competent 
to that important service. The defiles of the Black Forest were 
left to a handful of troops, w ho were to be supported by the mi¬ 
litia 
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litia and the peasantry. On all sides the means of defence were 
miserably inadequate; and the French cabinet had good reason 
to believe, that while they amused the allies in the Netherlands, 
the next campaign would enable them to dictate their own terms 
at Vienna. 

Marlborough comprehended the full extent of the danger, and 
perceived that there was only one means of averting it, which 
was by moving his army to the Danube, and saving the heart of 
the empire from a meditated blow, which would otherwise be 
fatal, not only to Austria and the empire, but to the protestant 
succession in England, and to the liberties of Europe. If this 
were not done, all would be lost; an attempt therefore for.pre- 
venting it, though so hazardous that at other times it might be 
deemed temerity, became prudent now. The Emperor had one 
general in his service worthy, for his military talents, to co-operate 
with Marlborough in any plan of operations, however arduous, 
and generous enough to serve with him, or under him, with the 
perfect confidence of friendship, and perfect devotedness of duty. 
This was Prince Eugene, who had been removed from the com¬ 
mand in Italy, to be made President of the Council of War at 
Vienna. With him Marlborough corresponded and concerted the 
.scheme of a campaign, so bold in itself, and so unlike any thing 
to which the English had been accustomed, that he did not ven¬ 
ture to communicate the whole design even to Godolphin, much 
less to the cabinet. In that quarter ho contented himself with ob¬ 
taining an augmentation of 10,000 mcn»to the 40,000 already 
under his immediate command. At the Hague he proposed a 
campaign on the Moselle, with the British and part of the foreign 
auxiliaries, leaving the remainder, and the Dutch troops under 
General Ovcrkirk, to protect the Netherlands. Even this plan, 
far as it fell short of that which lie intended to pursue, appeared 
too hold for the States; but lie was seconded by his friend the 
Pensionary, and their assent was finally given. He looked to 
the interests of the various allies, and used every means to con¬ 
ciliate, as well as to serve them. To the King of Prussia he 
made a confidential communication of the proposed campaign on 
the Moselle: and the Emperor, through Prince Eugene’s agency, 
was induced to write a letter to the Queen, entreating an assistance 
proportioned to the emergency. Still the difficulties were so great, 
that he relied more upon the chance of circumstances, or, in wiser 
and more religious language, which better represents his own 
feelings, upon Providence, than upon the means which he could 
expect to command. Writing from the Hague in February, 
whither he had gone to concert measures, in the depth of winter, 

he savs to the Duchess, ‘ For this campaign I sec so very ill a 

n :) prospect, 
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prospect, that I am extremely out of heart; but God’s will be 
done! In all the other campaigns, I had an opinion of being 
able to do something for the common cause; but in this I have 
no other hopes than that some lucky accident may enable me to 
do good.’ And on informing Godolphin that he had concluded 
every thing in Holland, as far as could be done in a country 
where nobody had power to conclude any thing, he expressed 
a hope that the blessing of God would make them succeed much 
better than they could propose to themselves; ‘for,’ said he, 
1 Providence makes the wheel go round.* 

The letters of 1 Leopold, and the representations of the Imperial 
minister, produced the intended effect upon the English cabinet; 
and without yet entirely disclosing his views, even to Godolphin 
and the Queen, he obtained general powers for concerting with the 
States such measures as might be deemed proper for relieving 
tlie Emperor. The first hint of an effort in Germany awakened 
in England a party cry against hazardous euterprizes and conti¬ 
nental connections; and the Dutch were so averse to go beyond 
a mere defensive system, that Marlborough declared he would 
lead the English troops alone to the Moselle, ceasing any further 
to consult with so inefficient and impracticable a government. 
This declaration alarmed the hostile faction; and the same timi¬ 
dity which had made the States refuse their assent before, induced 
them now to vest him with sufficient powers. He then apprized 
Godolphin that he thought it absolutely necessary to march into 
Germany, and take measures with the Margrave of Baden against 
the Elector of Bavaria; and in a subsequent letter he added, that 
if he found at Philipsburgh that the French had joined the 
Elector, he should make no hesitation at marching to the Danube. 
The main difficulties were now removed; the impediments that 
might be expected from a* person with whom he was to co¬ 
operate seemed little in comparison to what he had overcome : 
lie felt no doubt of success when he should' reach the scene of 
action ; and in that confidence looked forward to the good name 
which he should leave behind him. It is curious to contrast the 
feelings of the general relying thus hopefully upon Providence 
for the success of a good cause, with those of an officer in his 
army, who had been bred up among the Scotch covenanters, and 
whose melancholy temperament suited their austere opinions. 

V )rc ^* sa y s ^is officer, a man as thoroughly brave as he was re¬ 
ligious, 1 1 tremble to think on the profanity and wickedness of 
the army that I am in, and what judgments we are like to pull 
down upon our own heads. For the English army are sinners ex¬ 
ceedingly before the Lord ; and L have no hopes of success, or 
that this expedition shall prove to our honour. Howsoever much 
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we think of ourselves, Thou wilt humble us/ Nor was it merely 
because of the profligacy of the troops that he augured thus un¬ 
happily of the event; he thought it unlawful to act in behalf of 
the Emperor, because of his intolerance. * When I consider this/ 
says he, 1 that we are assisting those oppressors who have wasted 
the church and people of God 7 persecuted and oppressed them, 
it makes me afraid the quarrel is not right, and that we shall not 
prosper, though I be satisfied that our quarrel against France is 
a very just one. O Lord, it is sad to be in an army, where I 
have not confidence to pray for success, and dare not seek in 
faith/ If any thing could have made this brave man a coward, 
it would have been his wrong notions in religion. 

Colonel Blackader, from whose journal these passages are ex¬ 
tracted, describes the troops as the scum and dregs of mankind— 
earthly devils, who seemed as if they were broke loose from hell. 
Allowing for the exaggeration of a man who says of himself, that 
all his comfort was poisoned by a melancholy temper, inclined 
to discontent; and who, in addition to this, had from his child¬ 
hood been dosed with the essential acid of puritanism, it may be 
believed that the morals of the army were like those of all men 
whose moral and religious education has been totally neglected. 
The manner therefore in which Marlborough, without any extra¬ 
ordinary severity, (for of that, his nature was incapable,) made 
such an army a model for its discipline and good behaviour when¬ 
ever it went, will not appear the least remarkable, nor the least 
meritorious part of his character. Wherever the French went, 
their armies were at free quarters, and the tiermans followed the 
same cruel system. But Marlborough w r as particularly careful to 
spare the people whom he came to defend. He saw the men 
regularly paid, and duly provided with all things necessary (as 
far as was possible) for their well-being and comfort. And by 
the order which he established the inhabitants were conci¬ 
liated, and the troops supplied better and more surely than could 
have been done by any measures of oppression and severity. 
In his first interview with Eugene, that Prince expressed his 
admiration at the appearance of the men. He had heard much 
of the English cavalry, he said, which were reviewed before him, 
and he found it to be the best-appointed and the finest that he 
had ever seen : money, of which there was no want in England, 
could buy clothes and accoutrements, but nothing could purchase 
the spirit which he saw in their looks; and that spirit was an 
earnest of victory. 

It had not been possible for the enemy to perceive what were 
Marlborough’s intentions for this campaign; the secret had been 
confined to himself and Prince Eugene till the latest moment; and 

b 4 the 
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the plan itself was so much beyond the usual policy of the English 
cabinet, and its vacillating allies, that the French were as little 
able to divine as to discover it. When they heard that he was 
at Coblentz, they apprehended an attack on the Moselle; when 
he advanced to Mentz, they feared for Alsace: lastly, they 
suspected that Landau was to be besieged; and when at length 
they knew that he was on his march toward the Danube, it was 
too late to take any measures for opposing him on the way. At 
Hippach the Margrave of Baden joined him. It was Marlbo¬ 
rough’s wish that this commander would remain with the army 
on the Rhine,and leave Eugene to be his colleague on the Danube; 
but as the Danube was likely to be the more brilliant scene of 
action, the Margrave claimed the privilege of seniority in rank, 
and it was not without great difficulty that he was prevailed upon 
to share the command with the English general by alternate 
days. Eugene therefore was sent to the Rhine, against his own 
inclination, and against the judgment of Marlborough, who had 
full confidence in the Prince, and rightly appreciated his generous 
character, as well as his military genius; but the Margrave was 
a man whom it was scarcely possible to guide, and by whom it 
might easily have been destruction to be guided. There were 
difficulties enough before him; the States, alarmed at a report that 
the Netherlands would be attacked, reclaimed a part of the auxi¬ 
liary force : Villeroy and Tallard had had a meeting at Landau ; 
and it was reasonable to suppose that they had concerted some 
important enterprize; and though he himself was not shackled as he 
had been by Dutch deputies, and generals who were more desirous 
to frustrate his plans than to execute his orders, he knew too well 
the evil which might result from an alternate command, when the 
moment for action was to be seized. But Marlborough was of 
a hopeful nature, without which no man is fit for the charge of an 
army, be his other qualifications what they may. 

The first object, after the junction of the confederates, was to 
secure Donawerth as a place of arms for the invasion of Bavaria. 
This city, upon the frontiers of Bavaria and Swabia, is situated 
where the Wernitz flows into the Danube. The Elector, who oc¬ 
cupied a strong position between Lawingen and Dillingen, and 
was waiting for reinforcements from France, had detached Ge¬ 
neral D’Arco with 10,000 foot and 2500 horse, to protect this 
point by occupying the SchcIIenbcrg, a commanding height on 
the left bank of the river near the town, from which the course 
of the Danube may be seen as far as Ingolstadt. Its ascent is 
gradual, and on the summit, which is about half a mile wide, the 
enemy were encamped, and fortifying themselves with the utmost 
exertions. ' Marlborough well knew that if they arrived before 
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this position oft the day of the Margrave’s authority, it would 
be wasted in deliberations. Seizing therefore his own time of 
command, he marched fourteen miles, though a heavy train of 
artillery was to be conducted over roads that had been drenched 
by incessant rains, and resolved upon immediately making the at¬ 
tack. To those who expressed a doubt whether this celerity 
were advisable, he replied with characteristic decision, 1 Either 
the enemy will escape, or will have time to finish their works ; in 
the latter case, the delay of every hour will cost the loss of a 
thousand men.’ While the preparations were making, dispatches 
arrived from Eugene with news that Villeroy and Tallard were at 
Strasburgh, preparing a powerful reinforcement for the Elector, 
and the intelligence made him the more anxious that a blow 
should be struck without delay. The Bavarian generals did not 
believe that an army, after such a march, would begin an attack 
toward the close of day; and they hoped to complete their works 
during the night, and to receive a further supply of troops. But 
it soon appeared that their men must desist from work, and take 
their arms. Surprised as they were, they made a skilful and brave 
resistance. The position was strong; the works, although un¬ 
finished, gave them great advantage, and having broken the as¬ 
sailants by a tremendous fire, they boldly rushed out and charged 
them with the bayonet. They were repulsed principally by a 
battalion of English guards, who maintained their ground singly 
while most of their officers were wounded or killed. At length 
the enemy were giving way, partly in consequence of a panic 
occasioned by the explosion of some powder, when the Mar¬ 
grave came up w'ith the Imperialists, and completed the victory. 
The carnage W'as very great; the fugitives broke down the bridge 
by their numbers, and many perished in the Danube ; the general’s 
son was among them. Only 3000 of the Gallo-Bavarians escaped 
, to rejoin the elector, and every thing upon the ground was taken. 
But the victory was not purchased without a heavy loss. 1500 
were killed, 4000 wounded, and among the slain were 8 generals, 
11 colonels, and 26 captains, for the officers exerted themselves 
particularly in the action, and Marlborough exposed his owm 
person greatly. The action lasted from six till eight in the 
evening* 1 We have no reason to boast,’ says Colonel Blackader; 
‘ the British value themselves too much, and think nothing can 
stand before them.—Oh that God wxmld reform this army, that 
good men might have some pleasure in it!—I see that the small¬ 
est accidents give turn to the greatest actions, either to prosper 
or defeat them, in spite of human reason, prudence, or courage. 
In the evening (of the ensuing day) I went into the field of battle, 
and got a preaching from the dead. The carcasses were very 

• thick 
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thick strewed upon the ground, naked and corrupted : yet all 
this makes no impression upon us, seeing our comrades and 
friends’ bddies lying as dung upon the earth. Lord make us 
humble and thankful! ’ 

Marlbdrough too was a religious man, though of a different 
stamp. In announcing his success to the queen he ascribed it to 
the particular blessing of God, and the unparalleled bravery of 
the troops. It was because the British thought that nothing could 
stand before them, because they felt and knew' themselves capa¬ 
ble of doing whatever could be done by determined courage, 
that they won the victory. Their general said they had done so 
well that the cannon ought to be fired in London; he understood 
the value which brave men set upon the honour they have de¬ 
served. The victory also was important enough to be entitled to 
this mark of public approbation. Donawerth, which might have 
held out ten days, was immediately evacuated, and Leopold, who 
knew that had it not been for this timely and effectual expedition 
of the English, the elector would then have been in Vienna, wrote 
with his own hand to congratulate the victorious commander. 
Already Marlborough’s merits were properly appreciated on the 
continent. Writing to him from Rome, the Duke of Shrewsbury 
says, * In this holy ignorant city they have an idea of you as of a 
Tamerlane; and had I a picture of old Colonel Birch with his 
whiskers, I could put it off for yours, and change it for one done 
by Raphael.’ There was now a probability of detaching Bava¬ 
ria from its fatal alliance with France; the victory laid that 
country open to the allies ; and the elector, who could not speak 
without tears of the favourite regiment which had been destroyed 
there, entered into a treaty with the conquerors ; the terms had 
been agreed upon, and the day fixed on which he was to ratify 
them ; but before it arrived he received an assurance that Marshal 
Tallard was on the way to his assistance with 35,000 of the best . 
troops of France, and he broke off the negociation. The conse¬ 
quence was that, by the severe laws of war, his country was given 
up to military execution. This has been foully misrepresented by 
the French historian M. Targe : he says it was done pending the 
negociations, and that Marlborough made no satisfactory reply 
when the elector accused him of proceedings more suited to the 
barbarity of the Turks, than to the observance of war among 
civilized nations. Whereas the threat was held out to induce him 
to make terms, and the blow was struck, when the treaty was put 
an end to on his part. What the feelings of Marlborough were 
in executing the threat appears in that private correspondence 
which has now for the first time come before the public. In one 
etter to his wife, he says, * this is so contrary to my nature, that 

nothing 
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nothing but absolute necessity could have obliged me to consent 
to it, for these poor people suffer for their master's ambition 
and in another—‘my nature suffers when I see so many fine places 
burnt, and that must be burnt, if the elector will not hinder it/ 
Yet he did his utmost to restrain the depredations of the German 
soldiery, and expressed his satisfaction that he had saved the fine 
woods which were at once the ornament and the riches of the 
country. 

The Imperialists who were acting with Marlborough had neither 
cannon nor money. The Margrave had promised artillery and 
stoics for besieging Munich, but neither were forthcoming when 
they were wanted. This commander was by no means fitted to 
act with the English general; attempts were made to give him the 
credit of the victory of Schcllenberg, because he had first entered 
the lines, and a medal was even struck to perpetuate this false 
claim. Marlborough complained heavily of his inertness, and 
of his captious and jealous temper, but he felt the comfort of 
being emancipated from the controulof a council of war; and had 
obtained that ascendancy over the officers of the allies, that they 
were all willing to obey what he said, without knowing any other 
reason than that such was his desire. Our greatest difficulty is, 
said he, that of making our bread follow us; for the troops that 1 
have the honour to command cannot subsist without it, and the 
Germans that are used to starve, cannot advance without us. 
What he hoped for was a battle, for that, he said, would decide 
the whole; and his confidence in the British troops was such, 
that no doubt of victory seems ever to have crossed his mind. 
That hope was soon realized, and that confidence was justified, 
as it deserved to be. The French succours arrived and effected 
their junction with the elector. Eugene with J0,000 men 
made a parallel march from the Rhine, and to the great 
satisfaction both of the prince and Marlborough, the Margrave 
was persuaded to undertake the siege of Ingoldstadt. It was 
their intention to take up a position beyond the river Nebel, 
near Hochstadt; but as they were proceeding to purvey the ground, 
some squadrons of the enemy were perceived at a distance, and 
the two generals ascending the towers of Dapfheim church dis¬ 
covered the quarter-masters of the Gallo-Bavarian army marking 
out a camp between Blenheim and Lutzingen. Immediately 
they determined upon giving battle before the enemy could 
strengthen themselves in their new position. Some officers who 
knew the strength of the ground and the superiority of the ad¬ 
verse force ventured to remonstrate with Marlborough, he replied, 
I know the dangers, yet a battle is absolutely necessary, and I 
rely on the bravery and discipline of the troops which will make 

amends 
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amends for our disadvantages. Indeed it was here as at 
Schellenberg, every hour's delay would have rendered success 
more difficult, and if time were allowed for Villeroy to advance 
into Wirtemberg, that movement would cut off his communi¬ 
cation with Franconia, whence he drew his principal supplies. 
Marlborough was not dealing with enemies who could be de- 
jspised, but with generals who understood the art of war, who 
were not likely to let any advantage slip, were always active and 
enterprizing, and had ample means at their command. He passed 
part of the night in prayer, and received the sacrament towards 
morning; then, after a short rest, concerted with Eugene the 
arrangements for the action. When the regiments were drawn 
lip for battle, the chaplains performed the service at the head of 
each, and Marlborough was observed to join in the prayer with 
fervour. His next act was to point out to the surgeons the pro¬ 
per posts for the wounded. He then rode along the line while 
the men were waiting for the signal. As he passed along the 
front, a ball from the enemy's batteries glanced under his horse, 
and covered him with earth. 

The battle of Blenheim (of whicli more careful plans than have 
ever before been constructed are given in Mr. Cove’s work) is 
one of those few actions whicli have produced a change in the 
fortunes of Europe. Had it been lost by the allies, Germany 
would immediately have been at the merev of the French, and 
their triumph would have been fatal to the Protestant succession 
in England. The enemy were the stronger, and very advanta¬ 
geously posted, and Marlborough knew their superior strength, 
and understood perfectly the advantages of their position : as if 
excusing himself to his wife for having, as it might seem, set 
every thing upon the hazard, he says, 1 believe me there was an 
absolute necessity for the good of the common cause to risk this 
venture, which God has so blessed. She,' he said, 1 who loved 
him so entirely well \yould be infinitely pleased with what had 
been done upon his account, as well as for the public benefit 
which must result, and therefore he could not refrain from telling 
her, that within the memory of man there had been no victory 
so great.' The imperial troops behaved so ill, notwithstanding 
the great ability and great exertions of Prince Eugene, that 
Marlborough, though from policy and a proper regard to Eu¬ 
gene’s feelings, he forbore from expressing any sense of theif 
misconduct in public, avoided writing in reply to the compliments 
which he received from the Emperor, and from the King of the 
Romans, because he could not mention them with approbation. 
The total loss of the enemy was not less than 40,000 men : of 
the allies 4,300 w ere killed, 7,-300 wounded : the field, therefore, 

was 
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wfcs well fought, however much the French, for the sake of pal¬ 
liating the defeat, depreciated the conduct of their unsuccessful 
general. Blackader,* speaking of what the victory had cost the 
English, says, ‘ when I consider that on all occasions we conquer, 
but with much blood, I am at a loss to assign the reason; per¬ 
haps it is that our cause is good, but our persons very wicked.* 
It was not his custom ever to look for secondary causes, or he 
would have perceived that a sufficient one was to be found in the 
discipline, and courage, and strength of the enemy. 

As soon as it was known in England that Marlborough had 
marched into Germany, the whole hostile faction opened against 
him in full cry. They exclaimed against the rashness of the ex¬ 
pedition ; they censured him for leaving the Dutch exposed, and 
they accused him of having gone beyond his instructions, and ex¬ 
ceeded any power of a subject for the sake of his own private 
interest; he was even menaced with being brought to the block 
if the event should be as disastrous as these base enemies pre¬ 
dicted and hoped ; and one of the leading members of the oppo¬ 
sition declared that whenever the general returned, he and his 
friends would pounce upon him, as hounds pounce on a hare. 
These were people of whom M*rs. Burnet, the wife of the bishop, 
said, 1 they would hardly ever believe any tale that lessened 
France, but swallowed anv to its advantage ;* their hopes were 
raised to the highest pitch; and when tidings arrived of the 
greatestf victory which had ever done honour to the British arms? 

their 


* TIi** acfCMim of' tin* action in Ins duiy is a inn* instance of enthusiasm mingling 
ilsell with constitutional coinage. —‘ Wo (ought a bloody battle, and by the merey of 
God have got one of the greatest and most complete victoiies the age can boast of. In 
the morning, while marching towards the enemy, l was enabled to exercise lailh, relying 
and encomaging myself in (jod ; by this I was made easy and cheerful. I was looking 
to Gpd during dll the little intervals of action foi assistance to keep up my own heart, 
and to discharge my duty well iu my station. i\ly faith was so lively during the action, 
that I sometimes said within uiyscli, “ Lord, it weic easy lor thee to lay these men flat 
upon the ground where they stand, or to bring them in all prisoners!" And for encou¬ 
raging the regiment I spoke it out, that we should either chase them from their post, or 
take them prisoners; and I cannot but observe the event:—against seven o’clock at 
night, twenty-nix regiments (some say thiity) laid down their ■anus, and surrendered 
at discretion to the Duke of Marlborough, and our regiment was one of those who 
guarded them. O Lord, thou assisted me, and gave me such liberal supplies during 
the action, tlmt I was helped to dischurge my duty even with credit and reputation. 
Dear Lord, I lay down all at thy feet; 1 Have no reason to be Idled up. It was none 
of ray own, it was a borrowed slock from thee; so the praise Is thine, not mine: for 
hadslthou withheld thy support from me, I hud behaved scandalously. Erene/fr!' 
This would have been a soldier after Oliver Cromwell’s own heart. He wrote from the 

field of Blenheim to Lady-Campbell at Stilling, m the height of his joy—‘ I am 

just now retired from the noise of drums, of oaths, and dying groans I am to return 
in a few minutes to the field of battle, ami wrapping myself up in the arms of Omnipo¬ 
tence, I believe myself no less safe as to every valuable purpose, than if sitting in your 
ladyship’s closet.' 

t The effect produced in our own days by a more decisive victory upon a wiler faction 

allows 
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their disappointment was in proportion. But as Burnet truly 
observes, * men engaged in parties are not easily put out of coun¬ 
tenance their business then was to depreciate the victory; they 
admitted that a great many men had been killed and taken, but as 
for weakening the French king, they said this was no more than 
taking a bucket of water out of a river. Upon this Marlborough 
remarks, 4 if they will allow us to draw one or two such buckets 
more, we might then let the river run quietly, and not much ap¬ 
prehend its overflowing and destroying its neighbours.’ But the 
heart of the country was sound, and never, perhaps, except at the 
Restoration, had there been felt so great and general a joy. The 
common people, who knew only that a battle had been won, 
great as any that their fathers had heard of, and which would for 
ever be remembered to the honour of their country, partook in 
the triumph with honest and generous exultation. They who 
understood the interests of England and of Europe perceived that 
the spell of the French king’s fortune, upon which Louis XIV. 
had relied almost as confidently as Buonaparte, was broken,— 
that his power was materially weakened, and the opinion which 
had contributed to render it so # formidable, destroyed. The 
queen expressed her feelings with a becoming sense of devotion; 
we could never, she said, thank the Almighty enough for these 
great blessings, but must make it our endeavour to deserve them, 
—and this was the language which she used in the confidence of 
private friendship. i I can lament for no private loss,’ says ano¬ 
ther person , t since G f od has given such a general mercy. In death 
it will be a matter of joy to me to have lived so long as to hear 
it/ 

The subjugation of Bavaria was the immediate consequence 
of this battle. The Elector continued to follow the fortune of 
the French, and sent his wife, a daughter of the great John So- 
bieski, with her children, back to Munich. Marlborough said 
the separation made his heart ache, for he knew what it was to 

shows us that in all times party-spirit is the same, and that it utterly destroys all true 
Kuglish feeling. An eminent patriot in the country happened to have a dinner party 
on the day when the news of th^ battle of Waterloo arrived at his post-town : it was con¬ 
cealed from him by a pious fraud, lest the shock should render him incapable of entertain* 
ing his friends; so he passed the day in that ignorance which to him was bliss, and slept 
one night more in peace. Among the consequences of that battle we may be allowed 
to regret the destruction of a certain prophetic paper, written by one of those wise men 
of the north who, to use their oun language, were ‘ seriously occupied with the destinies 
of Europt.’ This precious paper (more curious than the sealed prophecies of Joanna 
Southcotc) was printed : but, either from some distrust of the second sight, or from a 
recollection that some of their prophecies had not been so exactly fulfilled as they could 
have wished, the seers thought it prudent to suspend the publication, till it should be seen 
in what maimer the campaign had opened. And so the prophecy was cancelled* to 
die irreparable loss of literature, and ot the Occult Sciences. 
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be separated from those we love. Judging from his own pure 
heart, he gave the Elector more credit than was due to him, for 
that Prince had a mistress at Brussels. The allies were returned 
to the Rhine; and to the surprize of Marlborough, Villeroy 
neither attempted to defend the passage of the Queich, nor the 
camp of Langencandel, at all times famous for being a strong 
post. ‘ Had they not been the most frightened people in the 
world,’ he said, 1 they would never have quitted those two posts/ 
The Margrave besieged Landau; the king of the Romans re¬ 
paired to the ariny there; and Marlborough, finding that the siege 
was likely to continue as long as skill and courage on the part of 
the Governor could protract it, made an arduous expedition to 
the Moselle, through so difficult a country, that had the rains 
come on, it would have been impassable for artillery. The object 
was to get possession of Treves, give orders for the siege of 
Traerbach, and thus secure winter-quarters in that country, for 
the purpose of opening the next campaign there, looking upon 
that as the most vulnerable part of the enemy's frontier. A man 
of less moral intrepidity would not for the public good have ex¬ 
posed himself to the difficulties and dangers of this movement, 
in which success could bring with it no popular praise, and failure 
would have drawn after it all the ignominy and obloquy of defeat. 
Had the siege of Landau been ended, he would have inarched 
with all the troops under his command, and so have made success 
as sure as any event in war can be; but being obliged to leave the 
greater part to cover the siege, with Eugene, # he says in his letters 
written upon the way, * I am exposed to the enemy, if they will 
venture, w hich I hope they will not. The taking our winter-quar¬ 
ters on the Moselle is as necessary for the good of the common 
cause as any thing that has been done this campaign; and I am 
persuaded, that if I had stayed till the siege was ended, the season 
would have been so far advanced, that it would have been impos¬ 
sible to attempt it. These difficulties make me sensible, that if I 
did not consider the good of the w'hole before any pVivate concern, 
I ought not to be here. This might be better said by another than 
myself, but it is truth; and I am very sensible, that if I should have 
ill success, the greatest part of mankind will censure me for it/ 
And in another letter to the Duchess he says, i This march and 
my own spleen have given me occasion to think how very unac¬ 
countable a creature man is ; to be seeking for honour in so 
barren a country as this is, when he is very sure that the greater 
part of mankind, and may justly fear that even his best friends 
would be apt to think ill of him, should he have ill success. But 
I am endeavouring all 1 can to persuade mvself that my happiness 
ought to dfepeud upon my know ledge that I do what I think is for 
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the best.* Marlborough was of so sensitive a nature that he felt 
the breath of censure keenly, and the villains who slandered him 
with such' persevering malice wounded his peace. The greater 
therefore is his merit for the undeviating magnanimity of his con¬ 
duct as a general, for never having in any instance forborne to act 
according to his judgment from the fear of failure; and When his 
measures were frustrated by the misconduct and treachery of those 
with whom he acted, for having endured reproach without utter¬ 
ing a word in his vindication which could possibly have injured 
the public cause. 

This expedition was successful. By the celerity of his move¬ 
ments he arrived just in time to prevent the enemy from pre-occu- 
pying Treves ; and having settled the distribution of winter-quar¬ 
ters in its vicinity, and taken steps for reducing Traerbach, 
measures which he said would give France as much uneasiness as 
any thing that had been done that summer, he reckoned the cam¬ 
paign well over. He stood in need of rest. His attacks of fever 
and head-ache were so frequent, that had he been an idle man he 
would have been pitied as a confirmed valetudinarian. After the 
action at Blenheim, where he was seventeen hours on horseback, 
he was obliged to be bled, when'he had i no time to be sick;* and 
during the subsequent operations, when he had not an hour’s 
quiet, his state of body was such that he said, if he were in Lon¬ 
don, he should be in his bed in a high fever. The fatigue and 
anxiety of three months had made him in his own feeling and ap¬ 
pearance ten years plder, and he was so emaciated that he ap¬ 
prehended nothing but extreme care and good nursing during the 
winter could save him from consumption. But the cares of the 
whole confederacy were laid on him. At this time affairs in Italy 
bore the worst aspect; on that side every thing must have been 
lost without a prompt reinforcement of troops; the only power 
who could supply them was Prussia; and the Duke of Savoy, the 
emperor and the king of the Homans, whose admiration for the 
great Englishman amounted almost to a feeling like friendship, 
knew that Marlborough’s personal representations to the King of 
Prussia might succeed, when every other mode of negociation 
vvould surely fail. In the worst season of the year therefore, Marl¬ 
borough undertook this fatiguing journey of eight hundred miles, 
less, as he himself said, from any hope of success, than that he 
might not be reproached for leaving any thing undone. He was 
how r evcr successful, and the force thus obtained was the means 
of saving the Duke of Savoy from being totally overpowered. On 
his way back he met the welcome tidings that Landau and Traer¬ 
bach had surrendered; and he then returned to England to reap 
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the well-deserved reward of public applause, and to counteract 
the machinations of what he properly called a villainous faction* 
Such was the effrontery of that faction, that in the House of 
Commons as much praise was bestowed upon a naval action so 
ill-fought, or so ill-followed, that both parties claimed the victory, 
as upon the battle of Blenheim, and a campaign arduous and 
glorious beyond all former example. Amends were made for this 
injustice in the Upper House, where the naval action was passed 
over in silence; and Marlborough now'received those marks of 
honour which he had so well deserved. He was thanked by both 
Houses of Parliament. The trophies of the victory were paraded 
from the Tower to Westminster Hall, and through the Green 
Pafk, that the Queen, from one of the palace windows, might 
behold them. England had seen no such triumph since the de¬ 
feat of the Armada. The City gave the victorious general a splendid 
entertainment: the Commons ^resented an address soliciting that 
means might be taken for perpSuating the memory of his services; 
the crown-lands at Woodstock were conveyed to him and his heirs, 
and orders \\ere given to erect a palace there at the royal ex¬ 
pense, to be called the Castle of Blenheim. 

On the last day of March Marlborough again embarked for the 
continent. At the Hague he found, as usual, want of order, want 
of vigour, want of unanimity, want of resolution, want of autho¬ 
rity, all the vices, absurdities and evils which are inherent in a 
feeble and many-headed government. Harassed and fretted by the 
perpetual opposition which he endured from' the half or whole 
traitors of the hostile party, he says to the Duke of Savoy , 1 like a 
sick body that turns from one part of the bed to the other, I 
would fain be gone hence, in hopes to find more quiet in the 
army; God only knows what ease I may have when I come 
there V This fore feeling was lamentably justified by the event. 
The death of Leopold, and the consequent succession of the king 
of the Romans, made no favourable alteration in the wretched 
system of the Austrian court, notwithstanding the personal good 
will of the new emperor toward Marlborough, and his good in¬ 
tentions. That court still continued poor in resources, and poorer 
still in statesmen. Its main efforts were directed toward the sub¬ 
jugation of the Hungarians, whom a wiser and juster policy 
would have conciliated; and the troops which were sent to the 
Moselle wanted more than one third of their complement. Not a 
single draught horse was supplied:—the Emperor, the German 
Princes and the States, acting for once alike, all disappointed 
him; and instead of an army of at least 80,000 men, for which the 
campaign had been planned, he found himself with little more 
than half the number. Villars was opposed to him with 55,000. 
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* I do not/ said Marlborough, 'apprehend his venturing a battle; 
but it will put him in a condition to act in such a mauner as may 
make us want all sorts of provisions, which we ought to be more 
afraid of than fighting; for our men are in great heart, so that 
with the blessing of God we might expect good success.—It would 
be very happy for us if the marshal would venture a battle, for in 
all likelihood that would put us at ease.’ Villars w as too wise to 
do this. He took the position of Sirk, well known in military his¬ 
tory by that name, on the right of the Moselle, and arranged his • 
forces so as to protect Luxembourg, Thionville and Saar Louis. 
The latter places Marlborough Would have besieged if the allies 
had not deceived him. ' If I had known beforehand/ says he, 

' what I must have endured by relying on the people of this 
co'uutry, no reasons should have persuaded me to undertake this 
campaign. I will, by the help of God, do my best, and then I must 
submit to what may happen. But it is impossible to be quiet and 
not complain, when there is all me probability imaginable for a 
glorious campaign, to see it all put in doubt by the negligence of 
princes whose interest it is to help us with all they have !’ 

While the English general was thus crippled by the failure of 
his allies, the French were enabled to qiake' an effort on the 
Meuse, where Villeroy got possession of Huy, entered Liege, 
and besieged the citadel of that great city. The terrified Dutch 
immediately sent to recall thirty of their battalions from Marlbo¬ 
rough’s army. This, with the want of all means for executing his 
owm intentions, made him determine upon marching to the 
Meuse. The many disappointments which he had endured, he 
said, made him weary of his life, and I think, he adds, that if 
it w'ere possible to vex me so for a fortnight longer, it would 
make an end of me. No part of Marlborough’s history has been 
more misrepresented by the French writers than this. Villars, with 
a gasconading style, and a disregard to truth which would be dis¬ 
honourable to any one, and especially to a general of such un¬ 
questionable abilities as himself, has doubled in his Memoirs 
the number of Marlborough’s army, asserting that it contained 
German auxiliaries of all the provinces, commanded by their 
princes in person, and that the Margrave of Baden (to whose 
neglect more than to that of any other person the failure is im¬ 
putable) was there; he declares that he threw up no entrench¬ 
ment, insinuates that he repeatedly offered battle, which his an¬ 
tagonist declined, ^nd concludes with a remark to which, Mr. 
Coxe rightly observes, no language can render justice but his own: 
ces gens-ld ont voulu m’avaler comme un grain de sel. lls out Jini 
par nous croire de trop dure digestion. Upon such representations 
as these, Villars has the credit among French readers of having 

foiled 
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foiled Marlborough in this campaign! and even the last historian 
of these wars, who, writing Marlborough’s life by order of Buona¬ 
parte, for the instruction of military men, has detailed his cam* 
paigns for the most part with remarkable impartiality, adopts in 
this instance the falsehoods and fanfaronnade of Villars in their 
full extent. To complete the Duke’s vexation, Treves and Saar- 
bruck were abandoned by the allies in mdre panic. His private let¬ 
ters at this time are full of the breathings of a wounded spirit. He 
says to his wife, 1 Pray press on my house and gardens, for I 
think I shall never stir from my own home.—It is impossible to 
serve with any satisfaction, where it is in so many people's power 
to do mischief.—The Moselle most certainly is the place where 
we might have done the French most hurt. But I see but .too 
plainly that the jealousy of Prince Louis and the backwardness 
of the German princes will always hinder us from succeeding 
there.’ What stung him most was the pleasure which the oppo¬ 
sition in England felt and openly expressed at his disappointment, 
saying, that if he had succeeded this year as he had the last, the 
constitution of England would have been ruined. He did not con¬ 
ceal the pain which this base ingratitude gave him: < as I have 
no other ambition,' he says to Godolphin, ‘ but that of serving 
well her Majesty, and being thought what I am, a good English¬ 
man, this vile enormous faction of theirs vexes me so much, that I 
hope the Queen will, after this campaign, give me leave to retire, 
and end my days in praying for her prosperity, and making my 
own peace with God/ 

The campaign however was not yet over, and Marlborough's 
spirit, when it could make its way into action, always recovered its 
tone. Huy was presently recovered, the French withdrew from 
Liege within their formidable lines, and he resnmed his plan of 
forcing them, and bursting into Brabant. Villeroy and the Elector 
were deceived by his movements, and while they directed their at¬ 
tention to one point, and waited all night in momentary expectation 
of an attack, he effected his object at another, and with little loss 
carried the posts of Hespen and Helixem, which, from their strength 
and distance, had been deemed secure, and therefore almost stnpt 
of troops. Upon the first intimation 9 that the blow bad been 
struck, the enemy’s.generals hastened to the spot,—too late tore- 
pair the evil; they retreated, therefore, with the utmost speed. To 
those who congratulated him, Marlborough reptied, with a smile 
which evinced his confidence of succeeding further, € all is well, 
but much is yet to be done/ But the Dutch generals, as usual, 
interfered, and prevented him from pushing on between the enemy 
and Louvain, in which case they would not have been able to 
take refuge behind the Dyle; and Louvain, Brussels and Antwerp 
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would iu all likelihood have been open to the conqueror. Black- 
ader saw that an error had been committed, and imputed it to 
Marlborough, whose fate it was always to be censured for the 
faults of others. * This shews us/ he says, * men are but men, 
and the weakness and flaws that are in the wisest men's pru¬ 
dence. One day an heroic action, the next a great blunder. .But 
let God have all the glory, and all flesh be grass/ What had 
been done, how'ever, was of such importance that it raised 
Marlborough's spirits as well as his pulse, and writing to the 
Duchess W'hile his * blood was so hot, that he could scarcely 
hold the pen/ he told her that his heart was full of joy. The 
Dutch had been cheated into this action; they did not believe 
he would make the attack, so much had they exaggerated the 
strength of the enemy; and their deputies had grace enough in 
the first warm feelings of success, to acknowledge to him that 
the lines could not have been forced if he had not been there. 
Overkirk's army did not come up till the business ,w r as over, and 
this gave the men who had been actually engaged occasion to speak 
of their general in the heat of action with so much affection, that 
Marlborough owned the pleasure which it gave him, and said that 
it made him resolve to endure any thing for their sake. And to 
the Duchess, who had expressed her uneasiness lest he should 
expose his person unnecessarily, he says, * I am now at an age 
when I find no heat in my blood that gives me temptation to 
expose myself out of vanity: but as I would deserve and keep 
the kindness of the army, I would let them see that when I ex¬ 
pose them, I would not exempt myself.' Perhaps if there was 
any error in Marlborough's conduct, it was that he let this 
feeling sometimes carry him too far: for at this time Harley 
cautioned him upon that subject. 'Your friends and servants/ 
said he, 1 cannot be without concern upon your Grace's account, 
when w r e hear how much you expose that precious life of yours 
upon all occasions, and that you are not contented to do the 
part of a great general, but you condescend to take your share 
as a common soldier.’ This very Harley was afterwards base 
enough to encourage and sanction libellers who insinuated that 
Marlborough was deficient in personal courage ! 

The improved disposition of the Dutch generals did not last 
long. A few weeks afterwards, when he could have brought the 
French to action nearly upon the ground where, in our own days, the 
most momentous victory in modem history has been achieved by 
the British arms,—these wretched Dutchmen again forbade him 
to engage when he expected a greater victory than Blenheim, and 
When the enemy was so sure of defeat, that it Avas afterwards 
ascertained they would not have ventured tb stand thejr ground. 
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In the bitterness of his disappointment he exclaimed, I am eft 
this moment ten years older than I was four da^s ago! Marl-* 
borough wrote to the States, controuling, as he always did, his 
own personal feelings deeply as they were wounded, but pointing 
out the fair occasion which he had lost. He even talked of 
throwing up the command of the army, rather than be perpetu-. 
ally placed in stations where his character must be compromised 
in the eyes of the enemy and of the world. His indignation 
was increased by the manner in which the affair was. misrepre¬ 
sented by the gazette-writers in England, either from gross cure- 
lejsAss or secret malice, or, as Marlborough supposed, because 
the writer took more care not to offend the Dutch ambassador 
than to do him justice. He pointed out to Godolphin the effect 
these gazettes must produce in Holland, and hoped the Queen 
would appoint some other person to the command, * for I must 
be madder, said he, than any Bedlamite, if I should be desirous of 
serving, when I am sure my enemies seek my destruction, and 
that my friends sacrifice my honour to their wisdom.’ 

The evil was not without $ome good consequences.? Marl¬ 
borough’s letter to the States was surreptitiously printed, and 
the popular opinion both in England and Holland was expressed 
loudly in his favour. The Dutch government was alarmed by 
his intention of withdrawing, and made some amends by remov¬ 
ing Slangenberg, the most culpable of their generals, a man 
who, the Duke said, was resolved to give all the hindrance he 
could to whatever should be proposed, an{l whom he seems to 
have suspected of acting from a worse motive than that of a 
most perverse temper. The Queen herself wrote to express her 
concern for the embarrassments which were thrown in his way # 
and culled herself his friend and his humble servant. He re¬ 
ceived also a letter from Eugene, which testified the sympathy 
to be expected from such a man. * It is extremely cruel,’ said 
the Prince, ‘ that opinions so weak and discordant have ob¬ 
structed the progress of your operations when you had every rea¬ 
son to expect so glorious a result; I speak to you as a sincere 
friend, you w ill never be able to perform any thing considerable 
with your army unless you are absolute, and I trust your High¬ 
ness will use your utmost efforts to gain that power in future.’ . 

After demolishing the French lines, and taking measures for 
ecuring his winter-quarters in Brabant, Marlborough, for whom 
there was no rest, turned from the toil of war to the no less 
urgent affairs of negociation, and at the close of autumn, re¬ 
paired to Vienna, to Berlin and Hanover. At all these courts 
there were difficulties which required his presence. No man 
possessed a greater perfection in the art of bringing difficult ne- 
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gociations to the termination which he desired, and this was 
owing not mor$ to the clearness of his judgment, and the quick¬ 
ness of his comprehensive mind, than to his native courtesy 
and to that genuine candour which men are in some degree led 
to imitate when they feel and admire it. Moreover the rank 
which Marlborough held in the eyes of all Europe, for no sub¬ 
ject had ever before stood so conspicuously eminent in modem 
times, had its imposing effect. Means and measures for the 
ensuing campaign were arranged during these discussions, and 
he was created a Prince of the Empire ; the lordship of Men- 
delheim being erected into a principality and conferred Upon 
him and his heirs in the male line. The dignity was expected to 
descend in the female line also; but it is not to the credit of the 
Emperor Joseph that he would not consent to make the grant 
hereditary in that line, knowing that Marlborough had no son 
to succeed him, and that there was little or no probability of his 
having one. The title was of some value when he had to serve 
in countries where so much importance was attached to high 
soundif% names and sovereign power however insignificant its 
scale. 

The humanity of Marlborough's disposition appears in his 
correspondence with Godolphin at this time. Inclosing to him 
a letter from a young French lady to the Comte de Lyon, who 
was a prisoner in England, he says, ‘ I am assured that it is a very . 
virtuous love, and that when they can get their parents* consent, 
they are to be married* As I do from my heart wish that nobody 
were unhappy, I own to you that this letter has made me wish 
him in France; so that if he might have four months leave, with* 
out prejudice to her Majesty's service, I should be glad of it/ 
Marlborough was now attacked in inflammatory libels. One 
of the authors, a clergyman, was convicted and sentenced to 
the pillory. Through the intercession of the duchess his punish¬ 
ment was remitted, greatly to Marlborough's comfort. * I should 
have been very uneasy/ he said, * if the law had not found him 
guilty, but much more uneasy if he had suffered the punishment 
on my account/ It was Marlborough's opinion, and that opi¬ 
nion is well worthy of serious consideration in these times, that 
* if the liberty may be taken of writing scandalous lies without 
being punished, no government can stand long/ 

It was the Emperor's pressing desire that Marlborough should 
resume his plan of attacking France on the side of the Moselle, 
but the English general knew how little he could rely upon the 
promises of the Imperial Court, or the co-operation of the Ger¬ 
man princes. His own desire was that the great effort should be 
fjttde in Italy, where he proposed to join Eugene. Godolphin 
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reluctantly acquiesced in this; put the German princes and'the 
king of Denmark, whose troops were to be thus employed, objected; 
the Dutch were not to be persuaded, and some successes of Villars 
and Marsin upon the Upper Rhipe so alarmed the States, that 
looking upon Marlborough’s presence as their-only and sure pro¬ 
tection, they offered either to give him secretly the choice or the 
field-deputies, or privately instruct them to conform implicitly to 
his orders. Godolphin was not displeased at this.—‘For/ said he, 

* besides that I could never swallow so well the thoughts of your 
being so far out of our reach, and for so long a time,—I think it 
may be almost as well for the allies to have the balance kept up 
in Italy, as to drive the French quite out of it, which would enable 
them tp contract both their troops and their expense, and more 
expose us on this side to their force.’ Marlborough’s own feel¬ 
ings upon this disappointment were expressed to the duchess,~ 
and the more his private and unreserved feelings are made known, 
the more admirable does this great and excellent commander ap¬ 
pear in thought and deed. * You will see,* he says, * by my letters to 
the Lord Treasurer, that in all likelihood I shall make whole 
campaign in this country, and consequently, not such a one as will 
please me. But as I infinitely value your esteem, for without that 
you cannot love me, let me say for myself that there is some cre¬ 
dit in doing rather what is good for the public, than in preferring 
our private satisfaction and interest: for my being here in a con¬ 
dition of doing nothing that shall make a noise, has made me able 
to send 10,000 men to Italy, and to leav.e 19,000 more on the 
Rhine.’—To Godolphin he says , 1 God knows I go with a heavy 
heart, for I have no prospect of doing any thing considerable, 
unless the French would do what I am very confident they will 
no t—unless the Marshal de Marsin should return, as it is re¬ 
ported, with thirty battalions and forty squadrons; for that would 
give to them such a superiority as might tempt them to march 
out of their lines, which if they do, I will most certainly attack 
them, not doubting, with the blessing of God, to beat them.’ 

That hope was soon realised. The French made a great effort. 
They withdrew forces from the Rhine, and reinforced Villeroy 
and the Elector with the best troops of France, so as slightly to 
outnumber the allies, Marlborough’s army consisting of 60,000 
men, that of the enemy of G2,000. By a movement upon N amur 
he provoked them to risk a battle, Their position was at Ramil- 
lies, upon ground so strong, that the Dutch deputies, three years 
before, had made it one of their arguments for refusing to permit 
an attack upon the lines—that if the lines were forced at that 
point the French would occupy this formidable position. Marl¬ 
borough was exposed to the most imminent danger in the action. 

c 4 Whilf 
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While he was rallying some broken horse, he was recognized by 
the French dragoons; they attempted to close round him, and in 
leaping a ditch to disengage himself, he was thrown. One of his 
ajfdeS'de-camp alighted to give him his horse, and as the Duke was 
remounting, a cannon-ball struck off the head of his equerry, Colo* 
nej Bingfield, who held the stirrup. A most complete victory was 
gained; the enemy lost 13,000 men; * we beat them into so great 
a consternation/ says Marlborough, * that they abandoned all 
their cannon. 9 Louvain and Mechlin were immediately opened 
to the conqueror, and the States of Brabant invited him to Brus¬ 
sels, and proclaimed the Archduke Charles. ‘ The consequence 
of this battle, 9 said he, ‘ is likely to be greater than that of Blen¬ 
heim, for we have now the whole summer before us, and, with the 
blessing of God, I will make the best use of it. For as we had no 
Council of war before this battle, so I hope to have none this 
whole campaign/ The French had been frightened as well as 
beaten: they thought themselves sure of victory, because of 
their numbers and the character of their chosen troops, and the 
momentatihat confidence was g0pe a panic came upon them. 
Marlborough saw the hand of Pijovidence in this, and said to 
Godolphin , 1 the blessing of God is certainly with us. We have 
done, 9 said he, 1 in four days what we should have thought our¬ 
selves happy if we could have been sure of it in four years. 9 He 
blessed God that he had been the instrument of doing this great 
service to the Queen, England and all Europe, and he requested 
that a thanksgiving-day at St. Paul’s might be appointed. * The 
Lord/ says Blackader, ‘ has sent a panic fear among the French 
army, and they are so shattered, that they can hardly get them 
kept together. The Lord is taking heart and hand and spirit from 
our enemies. 9 Alost, Lierre, Ghent, Bruges and Damme were 
taken possession of by the conquerors; and the frightened enemy 
even surrendered Oudenarde to the English who had no cannon to 
besiege it—a place of such strength, that William, with sixty thou¬ 
sand men, had not been able to take it. Antwerp was opened to 
them, Ostcnd, which had cost Spinola a three years siege and a 
consumption of fourscore thousand men, was besieged and taken 
with the loss of only five hundred. Menin was next attacked. 
This town, the most melancholy and forlorn at present upon that 
unfortunate frontier, was then so strong a place, that Burnet tells 
us many thought it too bold an undertaking to sit down before it. 
After the peace of Nimpguen, the old fortifications had been re¬ 
placed by works upon the system of Vauban: it was esteemed 
his masterpiece, aud for its size the best fortified place in all that 
country, It was strougly garrisoned, and the Duke de Vendome, 
in whom the French had the highest confidence, was sent to re- 
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collect and re-encourage the scattered troops, and make' an effort 
for saving it. But he was not able to venture a battle, and the 
garrison, for fear of being made prisoners of war, gave up the 
place, says Marlborough, five or six days sooner than they ought 
to have done. " * 

Dendermond was his ne^t object. Louis had once besieged 
this place in person without success, and when he heard of MarL 
borough’s intention, he observed that he must have an army of 
ducks to take it. But the besiegers had taken advantage of an 
uncommonly dry season, and the garrison were made prisoners of 
war, * which/ says Marlborough, * was more than was 'reason¬ 
able, but I saw them in a consternation. That place could 
never have been taken but by the hand of God, which gave us 
seven weeks without any rain.' Ath followed, and he would then 
fain have proceeded against Mons; ‘ we shall have it/ he said, 
‘ much cheaper this year than the next, when they will have had 
time to recruit their army.’ But the Dutch did not understand 
the true economy of war, and the campaiguwas therefore closed. 
The emperor and his brother $Sfaarles, in their first impilse of 
gratitude after the news of the recovery of the Low Countries, 
appointed Marlborough to the government—no other conceivable 
arrangement could have been of such essential advantage to the 
whole confederacy,—but from the selfish views of the Dutch he 
was obliged to decline it. They were thinking how to strengthen 
themselves at the expense of their neighbours. 1 Such is their 
temper/ said Marlborough, * that when thpy have misfortunes, 
they are desirous of peace upon any terms; and when we are 
blessed by God with success, they are for turning it to their own 
advantage, without any consideration how it may be liked by their 
friends and allies.’ For himself he said, * I thauk God and the 
Queen I have no need nor desire of being richer, but have a very 
great ambition of doing every tiling that can be for the public 
good.’ 

The jealousies and opposite interests of the allies, which even 
imminent danger could scarcely suspend, came into full action 
whenever they were successful, and the French king found himself 
better served by his enemies in their own cabinets than by his 
armies in the field. By means of Marlborough’s strenuous and 
persevering exertions in procuring men and money for Eugene, 
that excellent commander had been enabled to relieve Turin, and 
inflict upon the French one of the most memorable defeats which 
they ever suffered in Italy. Marlbosough was delighted with this 
glorious action: it is impossible for me, said he, to express the 
joy it has given me, for I do not only esteem, but 1 really love 
that prince. But the emperor begun immediately to pursue his 
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own purposes, to the neglect and injury of the common cause. 
In Spain also a series of rapid successes had been followed by the 
grossest misconduct, the troops committed every kind of excess, 
the generals every kind* of blunder, and every thing went wrong 
for want of a mind like Marlborough’s to controul the jarring ele¬ 
ments which were brought together. The French werfe now 
endeavouring to amuse the Dutch with negociations; here they 
had their greatest hope, for they had a party in the States always 
upon the watclf to serve them, and their intrigues made Marl¬ 
borough more uneasy than he had ever before been at any time 
during the war. He saw the errors of the Dutch, if indeed their 
conduct deserve so light a name. * The more complaisance is 
shewn them, said he, and the more we give way to them, it is both 
their nature and their practice to be more assuming .’— 1 They are 
jpf so many minds, and all so very extravagant concerning their bar¬ 
rier, that I despair of doing any good till they are more reason¬ 
able, which they will not be till they see that they have it not in 
their power to dispose of the Low Countries at their will and 
pleasure, in which the French flatter them/ He saw that they 
were not beloved any where because they carried every thing with 
so high a hand: and he perceived their poor pitiable jealousy of 
England: but ‘ though some of the leading men in Holland,’ said 
he , 1 may be blind, or worse, yet surely the generality cannot be 
imposed upon so far as to be blown up with a jealousy of the 
Queen’s power, when all that power, be it great or little, has been 
and is still exerted fojr their safety, without the least view or desire 
of any extent of conquest or dominion for England; and when it 
is plain that in two or three years time France, with the comfort 
and assistance of peace, will be just where she was before, if the 
nicest care be not taken to put it out of her power, now there is 
an opportunity in our hands.’ 

The affairs of the cabinet at home were not less vexatious. 
The whigs insisted upon making Sunderland secretary of state 
instead of Sir Charles Hedges, whom they proposed to remunerate 
by a mote permanent and profitable place. The Queen was ex¬ 
ceedingly averse to this; whether right or wrong in her objection 
to the particular measure, she rested upon a general principle, and 
a just one : desiring only liberty, she said, to encourage and em¬ 
ploy all who concurred faithfully in her service, whether they were 
called whigs or tories; not to be tied to either; in which case, 
with the name of Queen, she should be in reality but their slave, 
to her own ruin and to the destruction of the government. Go- 
dolphin had told her that unless the whigs were gratified by this 
appointment, they would not be hearty in supporting her mea¬ 
sures. 4 But is it not very hard/ said the poor Queen , 4 that men of 
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sense and honour will not promote the good of their country, be- 
cause every thing in the world is not done that they desire? Why, 
for God’s sake, must I, who have no interest, no end* ho thought 
but for the good of my country, be made so miserable as to be 
brought into the power of one set of men ? and why may not I be 
trusted, since I mean nothing but what is equally for the good of 
all my subjects V She offered to bring Sunderland into the cabi¬ 
net, with a pension, till « vacancy should happen, and asked, as 
this arrangement would content her, whereas she had insuperable 
objections to the other, why she might not be gratified as well as 
other people ? Queen Anne was a person, who, as Marlborough 
said, needed no advice to help her to be very firm and posi¬ 
tive when she thought herself m the right; and in this case her 
principle was just, and she had good reason to require that some 
regard should be paid to he#own views and inclinations. Bu$ 
there was a snake m the grass. Harley was all this while at work 
worming out of her confidence those ministers by whom he had 
risen and was still trusted: he continually fostered in her her dis¬ 
like to the whigs, and endeavoured to bring back her predilec- * 
tions for the other party, grievously as they had offended her. 
The whigs seconded him admirably by the arrogant manner in 
which they insisted upon forcing Lord Sunderland into office. 
Halifax, and even Somers (respectable as that name is) declared 
in the name of their party, that if their demand was not granted 
without further delay, they would oppose the government:—thus 
proving that when party-views or party-pqssions were at stake, 
they had as little respect for the interests of their country, as for 
the feelings of their sovereign. They stimulated the duchess to 
goad the Queen, an ill-judged office in which she was but too ready 
to engage. The whole weight of vexation fell upon Godolphin; 
he saw that the Queen cherished an insuperable dislike toward 
the whigs, though at that time he knew not by what secret arti¬ 
fices it had been infused, and was continually exasperated; he 
blamed the whigs for a‘determination to over-rule the Queen, and 
at the same time he felt himself embarrassed by the tories who 
were in office, and clogged with their ill-will the measures which 
they could not prevent. There was not one of them in any minis¬ 
terial office, he said, that must not be spoken to ten times over 
before any thing could be executed, even after it had been 
ordered, with all the slowness and difficulty imaginable. Unable 
either to moderate the whigs in their demands on the one hand, or 
to overcome the more reasonable determination of the Queen on 
the other, or to continue in the government if he were opposed 
by his former friends and received only a cold and hollow sup¬ 
port from the other party, he talked of resigning his office. Tins, 
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the Queen said, was a blow she could not bear, she intreated him 
not to leave her service; and Marlborough told him that if he 
were seriofis in this thought, he could not justify himself to God 
or man, for, divided as England was, he was the only person 
who could conduct its Concerns. * As the affairs of Europe,’ 
said he, ‘ and those of the Queen in particular, are at this time, 
I think both you and I are in honour and conscience bound, 
under all the dangers land trouble that is possible, to bring this 
war to a happy end, which l think must be after the next cam¬ 
paign if we cau agree to carry it on with vigour.* In this struggle, 
which so perplexed his friend, Marlborough advised patience 
and moderation to the whigs, and was clearly of opinion that it 
was injudicious to force his son-in-law upon the Queen. But 
as he told the Duchess on this occasion, and as she had long 
before found out, his disposition Ifd him rather to be governed 
than to govern; and in obedienqe to her solicitations, and to Go- 
dolphin’s wishes, he represented to the Queen the predicamcut in 
which her ministers were placed, bound he was, he said, in gra- 
* titude, duty and conscience to her, to make known his mind freely, 
and assuring her, in the presence of God, that he was not for her 
putting herself into the hands of either faction. * Lord Rochester,’ 
he said, ‘ and the hot heads of that party were so extravagant, 
that beyond all doubt they would expose her and the liberties of 
England to the rage of France, rather than not be revenged, a9 
they called it. There* was therefore a necessity as well as justice 
in her supporting Qodolphin; and in the present humour he 
could be supported by the whigs only, for the others sought his 
destruction, which in effect was hers: and the way to save her¬ 
self from being forced into a party was to strengthen him.* 

While Marlborough was acting thus faithfully and honourably 
towards his friend, his Queen and his country, the more intem¬ 
perate of the whigs, who by their violence had occasioned the 
whole embarrassment, suspected that he and Godolphin were not 
dealing sincerely; so easily are men made*suspicious, ungenerous 
and unjust by party-spirit! Marlborough was hurt at this, and de¬ 
clared that if it were not for his gratitude to the Queen, and his 
concern for Godolphin, he w'ould immediately retire. ‘ For I 
have had the good luck,’ said he, ‘ to deserve better from all 
Englishmen than to be suspected of not being in the true interest 
of my country, which I am in, and ever will be, without being of 
a faction; and this principle shall govern me for the little rer 
mainder of my life. I must not think of being popular, but I shall 
have the satisfaction of going to my grave with the opinion of 
having acted as an honest man.’ This was written to the Duchess; 
and in that spirit of true affection which all his domestic letters 
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express, he concluded by saying , 4 if I have your esteem and love 
I shall think myself entirely happy/' Marlborough’s character has 
been put to the test by the publication of these Meipoirs<fthicb 
include so large a part of his most confidential an<£ unreserved 
correspondence, and it has proved sterling. He understood the 
interests of his country so fully that he must ever be consi¬ 
dered as one of the most perfect of her statesmen: his only object 
v^ls to promote those interests, and that object was unalloyed 
with any meaner considerations; while for fidelity to his friends 
and loyalty to his sovereign, and a just regard to the constitution, 
no man ever exceeded him. To the Queen he says at this time, 

4 it is true your reign has been so manifestly blessed by God, that' 
one might reasonably think you might govern without making use 
of the heads of either party, but as it might be easy to yourself. 
This might be practicable if both parties sought your favour, as in, 
reason and duty they ought. But, madam, the truth is that the 
heads of one party have declared against you and your govern¬ 
ment as far as it is possible without going into open rebellion. 
Now should your Majesty disoblige the others, how is it possible 
to obtain near five millions for carrying on the war with vigour, 
without which all is undone ?’ He tells Godolphin that having 
written with freedom to the Queen, let what would happen he 
should be more easy in his mind; and being apprehensive that the 
Queen’s temper was not to be shaken, he says , 4 allow me to give 
you this assurance, that a9 I know you to be a sincere, honest 
man, may God bless me a9 I shall be careful that whatever man 
is your enemy shall never be my friend.* The arguments which 
had been used to induce her to acquiesce could not, he thought, 
be answered, * for in England/ said he, * no minister can or 
ought to govern without help. God preserve her, and send you 
to serve her long.’ When M arlborough returned from the conti¬ 
nent, his popularity, his splendid services, and that powegof per¬ 
suasion which he possessed, overcame the Queen’s reluctance. 
She is said also to have feared that a longer opposition on her 
part would incense the whigs against Harley, and make them in- 
sist # upon his dismission, for that supple courtier had now rooted 
himself in her favour. 

Marlborough was received in a manner corresponding to the 
great and signal successes of the campaign; his title was extended 
to his daughters and their heirs male. It i§ observable that he 
was now no longer anxious to perpetuate the name of Churchill 
in his family, which he had formerly required his representatives 
in succession to assume. The honour and manor of Woodstock, 
and the house of Blenheim, were to descend with the title, and 
the sum of 5000/* a year from the post-office was likewise 
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entailed upon his daughters and their heirs mate in perpetuity, 
being however confirmed to the duchess for her life. The 
standards and colours taken at Ramillies were borne in procession 
from Whitehall, through the Park and St. James’s, and so to 
Guildhall; k was a proud display, consisting of six and twenty 
standards and a hundred and twenty-six colours. Godolphin was 
raised to the peerage; several minor promotions among the whigs 
took place, and however averse she might have been to the m€)i- 
sures which had been forced upon her, the Queen found the ad¬ 
vantage of having so materially strengthened the administration. 
Matters not less important than the business of war required 
Marlborough’s attention while active operations were suspended: 
hi's influence was exerted in bringing about the great measure of 
the Union, and ‘ it may be recorded as an answer,* says Mr. 
Coxe, ‘ to the numberless accusations and surmises against the 
principles of Marlborough and Godolphin, that such a measure 
was accomplished by them in opposition to the efforts of a power¬ 
ful combination of tories and jacobites both in England and Scot¬ 
land, and under a queen who not only detested the Hanover line, 
but who was beginning to turn with renewed affection towards 
the surviving members of her unfortunate family.’ He performed 
also a singular mission to the camp of Charles XII. at Sweden, 
whose movements at that time held all Germany and the North 
of Europe in suspense, and might easilf have made the scale pre¬ 
ponderate in fyvour of France, if he had been led either by the 
arts of that politic court, or by his own irritable temper (which 
needed little provocation) to fall upon the Austrians. His fa¬ 
vourite scheme at this time was to form a Protestant league. 
Prussia was already persuaded to the measure, Hanover was soli¬ 
cited, and Catholic Germany of course had taken the alarm. 
Marlborough succeeded in dissuading him from a scheme which 
would have proved destructive to the alliance; he succeeded also 
in adjusting or postponing his disputes with Austria and Den¬ 
mark ; he administered pensions, by the Elector of Hanover’s ad¬ 
vice, to two of his ministers; and Charles, leaving the affairs of 
Europe to their- course, removed his disturbing forces into ftjos- 
covy, and there wrecked his army, his fortunes, and himself. 

The military operations during the year 1707 were unfa¬ 
vourable to the allies : they suffered a scandalous defeat in Spain ; 
and an attack upon Toulon, where a successful issue would, in 
Marlborough’s opinion, certainly have produced peace, failed 
by the want of cordiality between the Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene, the latter being influenced by the Imperial court, which 
never entered with sincerity into any project unless it were di¬ 
rected to its own exclusive and immediate interests. Villars 
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made a successful irruption into Germany. In the Low Coro? 
tries nothing was done ; the allies indeed sustained *uo loss, for 
Marlborough was there, and his presence took away, from the 
French all appetite for enterprize, though they were under so 
skilful a commander as the Duke de Vendbrae. But the Dutch 
had relapsed into their old, jealous, narrow, hesitating policy. 
Marlborough was fully equal in effective force to the eneriiy, and 
possessed a prodigious superiority in the fear which his very 
name struck into them. Knowing this, and knowing that the 
French general knew it also, he hoped to do some considerable 
service; and flattered himself that the enemy, encouraged by the 
notorious timidity of the States, would grow insolent, and give 
him an opportunity of bringing them to battle. But the Dutch 
always prevented him from seeking or seizing the opportunity 
for success. They were satisfied with what had been done; they, 
said he, will never more this war venture any thing that may be 
decisive, being of opinion that they have already enough in their 
possession for their security, and that France will assist them in 
disposing of this possession as they shall think best. Six weeks 
he was detained in the camp of Meldert by their miserable de¬ 
puties, who, however, had grace enough to acknowledge their er¬ 
ror when, having at last allowed him to march on Genappe, the 
French immediately made what Marlborough calls a shameful 
retreat, shewing thereby plainly to both armies that they would not 
venture to fight. A succession of heavy rains then came on, and 
delayed him when he was in high hopes of retrieving the time 
which had been wasted, and the campaign ended without a blow 
being struck in this quarter. The French historians, not contented 
with extolling Vendome for haviug suffered no loss, (which was 
no inconsiderable praise for a man who had been opposed to 
such an antagonist,) represent Marlborough as having used every 
means to bring him to action, and being constantly baffled by 
his consummate skill: and as if this falsehood were not sufficient, 
they affirm that the whole English nation and the parliament 
blamed his conduct. • 

The conduct of the States at this time had so .incensed not the 
whigs alone, who never regarded any thing with moderation, but 
even the calm and temperate Godolphin, that it was proposed in 
the British cabinet to form a union with the rest of the allies for 
the purpose of deterring the Dutch from tampering with France. 
This was prevented by Marlborough. It was one of the merits 
of that incomparable Englishman that, however much he might 
suffer individually in feelings and in popular reputation, he never, 
under any impulse of chagrin or resentment, lost sight of the great 
of the alliance, and the general good. He therefore conti- 
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Dually laboured to conciliate the allies towards each other, and 
all to England, and England to each and all; while in his con¬ 
fidential correspondence with Godolphin, it appears how clearly 
he saw, and how deeply he felt, the mispolicy of one kind or other 
which prevailed in all their councils. ‘ No reasoning or success,’ 
he said, 1 could prevail with the States to think any thing reasonable 
hut what tended to their own particular interest/ Godolphin 
said that the emperor’s behaviour had been so unaccountable, as 
to put the rest of the allies under the same difficulties as if he had 
acted by directions from Versailles, and Marlborough acknow¬ 
ledged to his friend that he was weary of serving, because every 
country with which they had to deal, acted so contrary to the pub¬ 
lic good. * In the army,' says he,—* I must do them right,—there 
is all the desire imaginable to venture their lives for the public 
good; but all other sorts of people on this side of the water are 
so very wise, that I am afraid at last they will bring us to a bad 
peace. For myself, I am old, and shall not live to see the mis¬ 
fortunes that must happen in Christendom, if the French be suf¬ 
fered to get the better of this war/ 

But there were greater embarrassments than these: his con¬ 
summate ability, both as a negociator and a general, and the de¬ 
served respect in which he was held upon the continent by foes 
and friends, counterbalanced all disadvantages there; the ob¬ 
stacles which no prudence, no desert could overcome, were at 
home, where he suffered alike fropi the imprudence of his friends 
and the treachery of his enemies. The Queen had not forgiven 
the whigs for the ntanner in which they had forced Sunderland 
into office; and the whigs had not learnt moderation. A struggle 
arose between the crown and the ministers concerning the dispo¬ 
sal Of church preferment. Godolphin and Marlborough would 
have conceded all they could to the inclinations, and even to the 
weakness and prejudice of their sovereign, and thus, by yielding, 
have in the end strengthened their influence. But their col¬ 
leagues in office were uncompromising, overbearing men. Sun¬ 
derland perpetiftlly appealed to his mother-in-law, the duchess, 
and*peither her-husband nor Godolphin could allay the irrita¬ 
tion which he excited. The Lord Treasurer and the Com¬ 
mander in Chief became, as before, objects of jealousy to the 
whigs, because, while they attempted to overcome the Queen’s 
objections on the one hand, they deprecated the indecent violence 
of these persons on the other. 1 1 am out of heart/ skys Marl¬ 
borough, * and wonder at the courage of the Lord Treasurer; for 
were I used (as I do not doubt but 1 shall) as he is by the whigs, 
who threaten to abandon him whenever the Queen does not do 
what they like, I would not continue in business for all this world 
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could give me; and 1 believe they would be the first that would 
have reason to repent.* As far as regarded the great objects of 
foreign policy, the whigs acted well; but in domestic concerns, 
they were not less indiscreet than intemperate, and sometimes 
indeed they betrayed a want of principle as well as of discretion. 
For the sake of intimidating the Queen they made advances to the 
violent tories, and forn time co-operated with them in parliament, 
at the risk of breaking up the whole system of policy, foreign 
and domestic. 

It was Marlborough’s fortune to experience the truth of his own 
observation, that a great many who can do no good have it always 
in their power to do hurt. The Duchess had placed about the per¬ 
son of the Queen one of her distant relations, the daughter 'of a 
merchant who had been reduced to poverty ; she had saved the 
family from want, obtained places and establishments for all the 
children, and took this Abigail Hill from service in the family of 
Lady Rivers, to make her one of the bed-chamber women. This 
woman, afterwards so conspicuous in the history of Queen 
Anne’s reign by the name of Mrs. Masham, did for Louis XIV. 
what all his generals and armies, all his power, and all his policy 
could not have done: by her means, the counsels of Godolphin 
and the victories of Marlborough were frustrated, and France, at 
a moment when she must otherwise have received the law of 
peace from England, was enabled to dictate it to Europe. It 
was at this time that her influence was first discovered. Abi¬ 
gail, by the father’s side, stood in precisely the same degree of affi¬ 
nity to Harley as by the mother’s to the Duchess; he had neg¬ 
lected her and her family when they were in distress, but he ac¬ 
knowledged the relationship when he perceived that by means 
of this instrument he could establish a secret influence with 
the Queen. History cannot be perused without some feel¬ 
ing of humiliation for our country and our kind, when it cannot 
be understood without developing such pitiful intrigues as these. 
The violence of Sunderland, Halifax and Somers, and the extreme 
imprudence with which the Duchess espoused their cause, assail¬ 
ing her royal mistress with perpetual solicitations, and wearying, 
and even worrying her with reproaches for her diminished friend¬ 
ship and alienated confidence, disposed Anne to commit her¬ 
self to the guidance of this bed-chamber woman, who possessed 
just talent enough to direct her inclinations by always appearing 
to assent to them, and of Harley, who flattered her weakness, 
strengthened all her prejudices, confirmed her in her antipathies, 
and succeeded in making her as complete a dissembler as him¬ 
self. The cause of her pertinacious resistance to every promo¬ 
tion which could strengthen the whigs, or satisfy them, and this 
vol. xxiii. no. x lv . n not 
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not only to the rash solicitations of the Duchess, but to Godol- 
phin and Marlborough when they represented the impossibility 
of carrying on the public business against open enemies and dis¬ 
contented friends, was explained, when it was ascertained that 
Harley held midnight conferences with her, to which he was ad¬ 
mitted by Mrs. Masham’s means. But when Marlborough, 
whose letters to the Queen breathed always the genuine spirit of 
respectful and affectiouate loyalty, hinted at those secret counsels 
by which her Majesty was estranged from her old tried servants, 
the Queen denied the existence of any such counsels with such 
protestations of sincerity and such solemnity of falsehood, as must 
stump her memory with disgrace. 

Ilarley indeed, to whose tuition she had committed, herself, 
was a man of matchless insincerity. Even Dr. Somerville, the 
ablest apologist of the tories of that reign, declares with an ho¬ 
nourable feeling of an historian’s highest duties, that the part 
which Harley acted, 1 exhibits a scene of dissimulation and du¬ 
plicity, for which neither his sympathy with the sovereign, nor 
the unjustifiable conduct of the junta to her, nor the goodness of 
the end which he had in view, supposing that to be admitted, 
can afford any apology/ Marlborough and Godolphin were long 
before they would believe the treachery of a man whom they had 
so essentially served and so entirely trusted; and Sunderland re¬ 
proached them with this. But it is no dishonour to have beeu 
deceived by solemn asseverations and consummate falsehood. 
The facts however at length were established beyond all possi¬ 
bility of further doubt. The thorough-paced dissembler still per¬ 
sisted in denying them, and addressed a letter to Godolphin full 
of professions of innocence and zeal for his service. Godolphin 
replied in these words, ( I have received your letter, and am very 
sorry for what has happened, to lose the good opinion I had so 
much inclination to have of you. But I cannot help seeing, nor 
believing my senses. I am very far from having deserved it of 
you. God forgive you !* The discovery of a treasonable corre¬ 
spondence which one of Harley’s clerks carried on with France, 
and by which means the intended expedition against Toulon had 
been revealed, enabled the ministers to demand his dismissal; for 
though the clerk at the time of his execution fully exculpated Harley 
of any participation in the treason, it was plain that he had been 
guilty of culpable negligence in leaving papers of the highest im¬ 
portance and secrecy open to the common clerks in his-office. 
Still the Queen would have retained him in office, even though 
Godolphin and Marlborough tended their resignation as the al¬ 
ternative. Godolphin’s tender she received with unconcern, but 
she was much affected at Marlborough’s; her personal regard 

for 
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for a man as amiable as he was great was not yet extinguished, 
and the sense of his splendid actions was before her. She en¬ 
treated him not to leave her service,—but his resolution was 
made to stand or fall with Godolphin; and when that was not to 
be shaken, the Queen remained obstinate in her purpose. The 
cabinet council assembled, and Harley would have proceeded to 
business without the two heads of the administration. He was 
interrupted by the Duke of Somerset, who, while the members 
were looking at each other with surprize and uneasiness, rose 
and said, I do not see how we can deliberate when the Com¬ 
mander in Chief and the Lord Treasurer are absent. This broke 
up the council, the Queen withdrew with evident emotions of 
anger and disappointment; but she felt that a minister could not 
be constituted by mere favour, and sending for Marlborough the 
next day, informed him that Harley should retire. Perhaps from 
that day her hatred to Marlborough may be dated. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, 1708, an attempt at invasion 
was made, upon which great hopes had been founded by the 
Trench. The ministers were aware of this danger, and had pro¬ 
vided against it. They blockaded Dunkirk, and when the French 
squadron, with the Pretender on board, taking advantage of a 
gale which enabled them to escape out of port, sailed for Scotland, 
and reached the frith of Forth, they found the English ships 
were there before them. An attempt to land at Inverness was 
baffled by the winds, and thus the troops which had been brought 
from the continent were left again disposable for foreign service. 
As soon as the danger was averted, Marjborough reciossed the 
sea, and arranged the plan of the campaign at the Hague with 
Eugene and the Pensionary Heinsius. It was agreed that one 
army should be formed on the Moselle under the Prince, another 
under Marlborough in the Netherlands, and that the ostensible 
project should be, an invasion on the side of Lorraine, but that 
the two armies should unite by a rapid march in the Nether¬ 
lands and endeavour to give battle to the enemy before they could 
receive the reinforcements drawn from distant quarters. Before 
this could be effected, there were difficulties to overcome with 
the German princes, and with the Elector of Hanover, who now 
commanded the imperial troops; and this occasioned so many 
delays, that Marlborough began to fear his measures would be 
in a great degree broken. ‘ See/ said he, 1 the great advantage 
the King of France has over the allies, since we depend upon 
the humours of several princes, and he has nothing but his own 
will and pleasure!’ And in another letter he says , 1 the slowness 
of the Germans is such, that we must be always disappointed.’ 
More thun a month was lost by these vexatious impediments; 
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and this loss of time was of the more consequence, because it 
was now apparent that the French would make their great effort 
on the side of Flanders, and that nothing could be done to distract 
their attention to auy other quarter. The arrangements being at 
length completed, Marlborough on the 2d of July announced to 
the States by a courier from Tgrbank, that Eugene was about to 
join him, and might be expected on the 5th or 6th, when it was 
their intention to move directly on the enemy, and bring ou a 
battle, trusting in God to bless their designs. 

The head-quarters had been fixed at Terbuuk since the begin¬ 
ning of June, when the enemy made a movement which seemed 
to threaten Louvain. They had done this to conceal their real 
intentions, which were well planned, and founded upon the gene¬ 
ral discontent of the Flemish and Brabanters, excited by the op¬ 
pressive government of the Dutch. A scheme for betraying 
Antw erp into their possession had been discovered and frustrated. 
But decamping suddenly from Brain FAllieu, on the evening of 
the 4th, they moved towards the Dender, and dispatching several 
corps to the different places where they had a correspondence 
with the disaffected, they got possession of Ghent and Bruges, 
and threatened Brussels. Upon the first intelligence of their 
movements, Marlborough approached that capital, and on the 
evening of the 6th encamped at Asch. There he learnt the 
enemy’s success. The alarm in Brussels was very great, and 
even in the army it seemed that there was a disposition to cen¬ 
sure the commander, as if the mischief had befallen through his 
misconduct. At this critical time Eugene arrived ; he had left 
his cavalry at Maestricht, and hastened to take a personal share 
in the expected battle; but his troops could not come up in time. 
The spirits of the army were raised by his presence, for Eugene 
was almost as much admired and beloved as Marlborough 
himself. 

The immediate object of the French was to get possession of 
Oudenard, an important point for the defence of Flanders and 
Brabunt, and now the only channel of a direct communication 
with England. They invested it on the morning of the 9th, 
ordered a train of heavy artillery from Toumay, and prepared to 
occupy the strong camp of Lessines on the Dender, for the pur¬ 
pose of covering the siege. But on the morning of the 9th 
the allied army broke up from Asch, and though the distance 
which they had to march was twice that of the enemy, antici¬ 
pated them at Lessines, secured that point, threw bridges over 
the Dender, and interposed between them and their own frontiers. 
The French, who had presumed too much upon success,and who 
expected -that Marlborough would have contented himself with 
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covering the great towns in his rear, were confounded at his un¬ 
expected appearance. There existed no good will between the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, and the hour of danger, instead 
of reconciling them, seemed to exasperate their contention ; each 
became more vehement in urging his counsels as more appeared 
to be at stake. They relinquished the investment of Oudeuurd, 
and directed their march to Gavre where they had prepared 
bridges for crossing the Scheldt. Marlborough and Eugene 
pushed forward in pursuit, and the battle of Oudenard, one of 
the most remarkable in military history, was brought on. The 
dispute between the French generals continued to the very 
moment of action, and the indecision which was thus produced, 
more than counterbalanced the advantages which they might have 
derived from the ground : for Marlborough said their post was 
as strong as was possible to be found; and admitted that the ad¬ 
vantage w'hich he gave them, by attacking them in such a situa¬ 
tion, would have been too much, if he had not preferred the good 
of his Queen and his country before any personal concern. 
Scarcely any artillery was used on either side; the allies had only 
those pieces employed which were with the advanced detach¬ 
ment, and the French appear not to have brought more than 
six pieces into play. It was by musketry that the day was de¬ 
cided. The enemy behaved well during the action, particularly 
the dragoons and the household troops, but they were beaten at 
last out of all good behaviour; the word for retreat was no sooner 
given than they took flight in the utmost disorder, and if the 
darkness had not favoured them, the destruction would have 
been as complete as the rout. 1 Night,’ says Colonel Blac- 
kader, ‘ put a screen of darkness between us and them, and 
thereby saved them, in all probability, from as great a defeat as 
ever they got.’ ‘ If had we been so happy/ says Marlborough, 
' as to have had two more hours of day-light, I believe we should 
have made an end to this war.’ * 

The night was so dark that the positions of tne troops at last 
could only be discerned by the flashes of musketry, and the al¬ 
lies, some of w hom had already mistaken each other for ene¬ 
mies, were ordered to halt as they stood, for fear of any further 
mistake. The enemy were thus suffered to escape ; many of them 
however were bewildered and wandered into the posts of the 
allies, and many were captured by a stratagem of Eugene’s, who 
ordered several drummers to beat the French retreat, and the 
refugee officers to give the rallying word of the different corps: 
A moiy Champagne! (i moi, Picurdie! a moi , Pitmant ! The 
loss of the enemy was about 6,000 killed and wounded, and 8,000 
prisoners ; that of the allies was computed at 3,500. The con- 
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qucrors remained upon the field, 1 where,’ says Blackader, * the 
bed of honour was both hard and cold; but we passed the night 
as well as the groans of dying men would allow us, being thank¬ 
ful for our preservation.’ The French left most of their wounded 
on the ground; Marlborough had them carried into Oudenard, 
and attended with the same care as his own men. The Electoral 
Prince of Hanover, afterwards George II., distinguished himself 
in this battle, and had a horse killed under him. Charles Stuart 
was with the French. 

No time was lost by the two great commanders of the allies. 
The lines which the French had constructed from Ypres to War- 
neton, for the purpose of covering the country between the 
Scheldt and the Lys, were forced before Berwick, who was * 
hastening to defend them, could arrive; six hours more, and the 
attempt might have been too late. Tin; French on their part 
rallied with characteristic readiness. They had generals upon 
the spot who would have been accounted first-rate, if they 
had not been opposed to Marlborough; and their possession of 
Ghent prevented the allies from getting cannon by w ater. Marl¬ 
borough’s wish was to mask Lille and penetrate into the heart of 
France by that frontier; the country was open to him; already 
one of his parties had burnt the suburbs of Arras, and the 
people, in their alarm, had sent to solicit the king’s leave to treat 
concerning contributions. But even Eugene thought this design 
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too bold and impracticable, till Lille could be had for a place 
,tParmes and magazine. The siege of that place was * the only 
operation in which the views, means, and interests of all parties 
could be brought to coincide.’ But it was so hazardous an under¬ 
taking that Vendome declared an able commander like Eugene 
would never venture to engage in it, and it was made the subject 
of general ridicule. The fortifications were exceedingly strong. 
Vauban, under whose immediate superintendence they were con¬ 
structed, had d*»\\n up a project for their defence, which was in 
the hands of the chief engineer, his nephew. The garrison con¬ 
sisted of nearly 16,000 men, under Boufllers, who was dis¬ 
tinguished for his skill in defending fortified places. The French 
had 100,000 men in the field to act against the besiegers; and as 
they commanded both the Scheldt and the Lvs, the allies could 
not commence the siege without conducting their whole train of 
artillery and stores by land, through these hostile forces. No 
siege was ever undertaken under greater difficulties, and the 
French themselves admit that never were preparations better con¬ 
certed nor more proper to frustrate the efforts of the enemy. 
The battering pieces were bioughl from Maestricht and from 
Holland to Brussels, where ninety-four pieces of cannon, sixty 
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mortars, and above 3,000 ammunition-waggons were collected ; 
the number of draught-horses required for these was calculated at 
16,(XX). The convoy occupied a line of fifteen miles, and had to 
traverse a track of five-and-twenty leagues. Both armies were 
wholly intent upon it, one to secure, the other to prevent its 
march; but so perfect were the skill and vigilance of the allied 
commanders, that the march was effected without losing a single 
carriage, and without affording the enemy an opportunity of 
making an attempt upon it. * .Posterity/ observes Feuqui^res, 
4 will scarcely believe the fact/ 

Having failed in their hopes of preventing the siege, the enemy 
made the utmost efforts to strengthen themselves in the field and 
relieve the town. Vendome declared his intention of attempting it, 
and said he had a carte blanche from the king. The language of 
Marlborough shews at the same time his habitual reliance upon 
the divine favour on a good cause, and his desire of peace. 
4 If/ said he, ‘ wc have a second action, and God blesses our 
just cause, this, in all likelihood, will be the last campaign ; 
for I think they would not venture a battle, but that they are 
resolved to submit to any condition if the success be on our side ; 
and if they should get the better, they will think themselves mas¬ 
ters : so that if there be an action it is likely to be the last this 
war. If God continues on our side we have nothing to fear, 
our troops being good, though not so numerous as theirs. I 
dare say before half the troops have fought, the success will de¬ 
clare, I hope in God, on our side; and that I may have what I 
earnestly w ish for, quiet/ Burgundy and Vendome, leaving a fly-- 
ing camp of 20,(XX) men to protect Ghent and Bruges, crossed 
the Scheldt and formed a junction-with Berwick, in the plain be¬ 
tween Gramont and Lessines. Their united forces exceeded 
110,000 men, and the allied commanders wene greatly in hopes 
that, in the confidence of strength, they would attempt to make 
good their boasting. ‘The ground/said Marlborough, ‘is so 
very much for our advantage that, with the blessing of God, we 
shall certainly beat them; so that it were to be wished they would 
venture, but I really think they will not/ They looked at his 
position more than once, and more than 6nce appealed to the 
court for directions, and more than once were ordered to risk an 
attack. Vendome would have attempted it at first, but was re¬ 
strained by Berw ick’s opposition ; he himself, upon reconnoitring 
the allies for the last time, ackjiowleged that it was too hazardous; 
and Berwick admits that if Marlborough had not been restrained 
by the Dutch deputies from becoming the assailant at that hour, 
the French must have received a fatal and inevitable overthrow. 

The siege went on slowly, and ill. Marlborough not only 
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complains of misconduct in the engineers, but of treachery. 
Eugene was wounded, and Marlborough, supplying his place iu 
the conduct of the siege, discovered, what had not been made 
known to the Prince, that there did not remain powder and 
ball for more than four days. The Deputies, alarmed not more 
at the difficulty than the expense, importuned him to abandon 
the attempt. Supplies however were brought from Ostend by 
the excellent conduct of Generals Webb and Cadogan; and just 
when the French had succeeded in capturing a considerable 
magazine at Nieuport, the city after sixty days siege surren¬ 
dered. There remained the citadel, which was a master-piece 
of art, and the enemy formed a bold plan for relieving it, or 
making themselves amends for its loss by getting possession of 
Brussels. The Elector of Bavaria with 15,000 men was recalled 
from the Rhine for this purpose, and appeared before the walls of 
that great city when it w r as thought impossible that the allies 
could come to its defence, the main army of the French being 
interposed in their strong position behind the Scheldt which they 
had been three months in fortifying. By a series of movements 
the most masterly in military history, Eugene and Marlborough 
so effectually deceived and surprized the enemy, that they accom¬ 
plished a passage almost without opposition, when the troops 
expected the bloodiest day they had ever experienced. The 
Elector immediately abandoned his attempt upon Brussels, leaving 
not only his cannon, but his wounded also. There had been 
great alarm in Holland and England for Antwerp as well as 
Brussels; and, says Marlborough, there was but too much 
reason; for had not God favoured our passage of the Scheldt they 
must have been in danger, for not only the towns, but the people 
of this country hate the Dutch. In another letter he says, 1 My 
Lord Ilaversham may be angry, but Prince Eugene and myself 
shall have the inward satisfaction of knowing that we have 
struggled with more difficulties, and have been blessed with more 
success than ever was known before in one campaign.’ The 
citadel soon surrendered. The whole siege cost the besiegers 
not less than 14,000 men. The loss of the garrison was 8,000. 
It was one of the most arduous, the longest and bloodiest sieges 
in modem warfare. The lateness of the season, for it was not 
till the 8th of December that Marshal Boufflers capitulated, 
made the French king suppose the allies would immediately go 
into winter-quarters, satisfied with their success. Marlborough 
however without delay invested Ghent, though the frost had 
begun, and they could neither break ground for their batteries, 
nor open their trenches; and if the canals had frozen, their means 
of getting forage would have been cut off. 4 But my reliance is,’ 
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said lie , 1 that God, who has protected and kept us hitherto, will 
enable us to finish it with the taking the town.' Soldiers as well 
as officers were convinced of the necessity of recovering it. The 
weather changed in his favour, and Count de la Motte made a 
bad defence; though he had so strong a garrison, that when 
they marched qut and Marlborough saw th^ir uumbers and con¬ 
dition, he said it was astonishing they should suffer a place of 
such consequence to be taken at such a season with so little 
loss. Bruges was immediately abandoned by the enemy. Both 
places were of the utmost importance, for without them the allies 
could neither have been quiet in their winter-quarters, nor have 
opened the next campaign with advantage. This, said the Com¬ 
mander, is ended to my own heart’s desire ; and as the hand of 
the Almighty is visible in this whole matter, I hope her Majesty 
will think it due to Him to return public thanks.’ He never 
failed to do so after victory, though Colonel Blackader says these 
things were ridiculed in the army ; yet, he adds, ‘ Providence had 
been so wonderfully favourable to them in this campaign, that it 
was taken notice of even by the graceless.’ 

The pressure of this long contest was now severely felt in 
France, and though on the side of Germany and Savoy, the 
exertions of the French balanced the fortunes of the war, and in 
Spain the preponderance was on their side, it was plain that the 
course which Marlborough was pursuing, invincible as he was 
found to be, would, if it were continued, enable him to dictate 
peace at Paris. Louis therefore offered to negociate and pro¬ 
posed large terms, less it is to be believed with the expectation 
that they would be accepted than in the hope of dividing the 
allies, aud breaking up a confederacy which was kept together 
by the consummate prudence of the English general alone. 
The Marquis deTorcy, who was sent to conduct the negociation, 
offered Marlborough two millions of livres if he could obtain 
Naples and Sicily for Philip, or Naples alone, or the preservation 
of Dunkirk, or of Strasburg, and if all could be obtained to¬ 
gether with Landau, he offered him double that sum, pledging 
the word and honour of the king for its payment. Among the 
many slanders with which the memory of Marlborough has been 
assailed, he has been reproached for his conduct on this occasion 
as only not having accepted the bribe. Never was any reproach 
more injurious. No other statement of the fact exists than 
what Torcy himself has given, and from that it appears that 
Marlborough’s conduct was exactly wjiat might have been ex¬ 
pected from him, dignified and prudent. He returned no answer 
to the proposal; changed the conversation immediately whenever 
it was lesumcd, and by the manner in which he adhered to his 
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instructions, proved to the Marquis that it was as impossible to 
prevail over him by such means, as to beat him in the held. Ail 
expression of indignation was not called for. In making the offer, 
Torcy only obeyed the orders of his sovereign, whose money had 
formerly been graciously received in England both by the Prince 
on the throne, and the patriots in opposition : and the English 
government, through the agency of Marlborough himself, had 
been accustomed to employ the same golden arguments with the 
ministers of the allied powers. The offer therefore was not then, 
as it would be in these days, an insult. Torcy acted conformably 
to the times when he made it, and Marlborough conformably 
to himself when he received it with silent disdain, and pursued 
the business of their meeting with an unaltered temper. 

He has been accused also by his enemies at home, and the 
slander has been accredited and repeated abroad from that time 
to this, of having obstructed the peace for the sake of his own 
private and personal interests. The treaty broke off because the 
allies required that the whole Spanish monarchy should be given 
up by Philip within two months, and that if he refused to do 
this, Louis should assist the allies in compelling him to submit 
to the terms of peace. Both in France and Spain a proper ad¬ 
vantage was made of this demand, which w r as as impolitic as it 
was in every way indefensible. But wherever it originated, whe¬ 
ther with the counsellors of the Archduke Charles w'hom it most 
concerned, and who were unwise enough, and ungcuerous enough 
for any thing, or with the whigs in England who had not the 
grace of bearing their faculties meekly, certain it is that Mai (bo¬ 
rough disapproved it, and expressed his decided opinion that there 
was neither necessity nor utility in making such demands. He says 
in a confidential letter to Godolphin, * l have as much mistrust 
for the sincerity of France as any body living can have : but I 
shall own to you that, in my opinion, if France had delivered the 
towns promised by the preliminaries, and demolished Dunkirk and 
the other towns mentioned, they must have been at our discretion, 
so that if they had played tricks, so much the worse for them¬ 
selves.’ No man rejoiced more in the prospect of peace. During 
the whole war, peace and retirement had been the second wish of 
his heart,—the first was to ensure the safety of his country by 
curbing the power of France. At this time he expected peace 
so fully, that he had commenced arrangements for paying and dis¬ 
missing the foreign troops, and for the return of the 'army to 
England. But he did not cease to represent to the cabinet, that 
the sure and only means of obtaining the terms which they w ere 
resolved to dictate, were to provide a superior force in the 
Netherlands. Unfortunately his colleagues neither possessed the 
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same moderation nor the same foresight. Contrary to his 
opinion, they insisted upon terms which could not be accepted 
without a total sacrifice of honour and feeling, and they relied 
so fully upon obtaining their demands, that they increased his 
force as he required, in order to ensure success. On this point 
therefore, Mr. Coxe has effectually vindicated Marlborough, 
proving beyond all doubt that f he did not direct the negociation, 
that he differed in many material points from the cabinet, and 
was guided by positive instructions which he could not venture to 
transgress/ Had he indeed (his biographer adds) engrossed the 
sole management,, he would doubtless have framed such con¬ 
ditions as would have been accepted, or have made such pre¬ 
parations as would have enabled him to dictate his own terms in 
the heart of France. 

While the English government committed this double error, the 
French made every effort to strengthen their force in the Nether¬ 
lands. Louis had said that hunger would compel his subjects to 
follow his bread waggons, and he was not deceived in calculating 
that the general distress would fill his armies with men who could 
find no other means of subsistence. Vendomc was removed to 
Spain, to retrieve, against other generals, the reputation which he 
had lost when opposed to Marlborough; and Villars, whom Vol¬ 
taire has well characterized as lucky, braggart and brave, took the 
command in Flanders. The allies deceived him by their move¬ 
ments, so as to prevent him from throwing troops into Tournay, 
or properly pioviding it. Still the attempt at besieging it was so 
arduous that Villars thought it would occupy them the whole 
campaign. In this also he w'as deceived. It surrendered after a 
destructive siege of two months, during which Villars ineftectu- 
ally attempted to relieve it. The citadel was given up on the 
third of Se ptember, and on the sixth, part of the allies under the 
Prince of ilcsse, by movements effected with great skill and 
extraordinary rapidity, entered the French lines without opposi¬ 
tion, and interposed between Mons, which it was intended to 
besiege, and the army of Villais, who was again baffled by the 
superior activity and talents of his antagonists. r Ihese move¬ 
ments led to the battle ol Malplaquet, the bloodiest action of 
the whole war, and the best fought battle in which the French 
were ever defeated. Boufflers had joined the French and made 
a masterly retreat, after Villars had been wounded and carried 
senseless from the field. The numbers of the two armies seem 
to have been as nearly equal as may be, each having between 
90 and 100,000 men. The loss was greatest on the side of the 
conquerors. Villars, whose great qualities w'ere disgraced by a 
total disregard to truth, represents the loss of the allies at 
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35,000, and his own at only 6000: a statement which, if it 
were true, would show that the French army must have been 
either struck with cowardice or with madness to quit the field 
when the advantage was so decidedly on their side. Colonel 
Blackader, who went as usual over the ground * to get a preach¬ 
ing from the dead/ believed the loss was equal on both sides. 
Mr. Coxe estimates that of the allies at 20,000, and that of the 
French at 14,(XX). Blackader, who acknowledges that he did not 
expect to see the enemy fight so well, says it was the most deli¬ 
berate, solemn and well ordered battle that he had ever seen, a 
noble and fine disposition, and as finely executed. Every one 
was at his post, and he never saw troops engage with more 
cheerfulness, boldness and resolution. For himself, he ‘ never 
had a more pleasant day in his life.’ 

The great loss on the part of the conquerors arose from the 
impetuosity of the Prince of Orange, who made the attack con¬ 
trary to his instructions, before he could be properly supported, 
and thus sacrificed the Hovver of the Dutch iufantry, occasioning 
thereby nearly half the slaughter. The enemies of Marlborough, 
who were now increasing both in violence and in strength, loudly 
accused him of rashness in this action, and of wantonly throwing 
away the lives of men to gratify his personal ambition. He could 
not repel this cruel accusation, without throwing a censure upon 
the Prince of Orange, w hich would have produced certain mis¬ 
chief. He had afterwards an opportunity of shewing how he 
resented these black slanders, when he could fix upon the slan¬ 
derer, and vindicate himself without injury to the public. At the 
very time when he was thus calumniated, the grief which he suf¬ 
fered at seeing so many.brave men killed, with whom he had lived 
eight years, and when they thought themselves sure of peace, had 
actually made him ill. He was a thoroughly humane man, and 
that too in an age when humanity was a rare virtue. One of his 
first cares after the action had been to administer relief to the 
wounded French, of whom S000 had been left upon the field, 
and to arrange means with the French marshals for conveying 
them away. He did not speak of the victory with exultation 
as he had been w'ont to do on his other great dajs, but called it 
a very murderous battle; and Villars, in his usual style of boast¬ 
ing, said to the king that if it pleased God to favour him with 
the loss of another such battle, his enemies would be destroyed. 
The vain general might have known that after such a defeat, there 
.could be no hope of victory ; that the more dearly it had been pur¬ 
chased, the greater was the moral value of the success. There re¬ 
mained no cause to palliate, no subterfuge to cover the defeat 
which the French had sustained. They could not impute it to 
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want of confidence in their commander, or want of skill; to want 
of conduct or of courage in the army, or in any part of it; nor to 
any disadvantages of ground, nor to any error or mishap of any 
kind. They had chosen their position and strengthened it. They 
had stood their ground well: men, officers and commander had 
done their best, the only blunder had been committed by their 
enemies/ and owing to that, and to the advantage of their post, 
they had inflicted a loss greater by nearly one-third than what 
they had sustained, and yet they had been beaten. The conse¬ 
quence was that they never afterwards ventured to meet Marlbo¬ 
rough in the field- Berwick was recalled from Dauphiny to 
co-operate in an attempt for the relief of Mons, but the attempt 
was not made, and the town was taken. By this conquest the 
great towns in llrabant and Flanders were covered, and the French 
were at length circumscribed within their own limits. Had Marl¬ 
borough’s advice been followed in 17()G, Mons would ha\e been 
taken without the expense of blood at Malplaquet. 

At this time Marlborough committed the only indiscreet act 
with which he can be justly charged. Sensible that the Queen 
was entirely alienated from him by the intriguers to whom she 
had given her whole confidence, and that his enemies were every 
day becoming more active and more virulent, for the sake of 
strengthening himself while his friends were in power, he wished 
for a patent which should constitute him Captain-General for life: 
nor was he deterred from asking for it by the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, that the office had never been conferred other¬ 
wise than during pleasure. The request Served only to increase 
the Queen’s angry disposition towards him, to give his enemies an 
opportunity for alarming her, and to gratify both her and them 
by the mortification which her positive refusal inflicted upon him. 

In the ensuing year the negociations were renewed, and broken 
off upon the same ground,—not by Marlborough’s advice,—that 
calumny, it may be hoped, will now be no more repeated. He 
was no longer the moving mind in all foreign negociations. Know¬ 
ing that his power was on the decline, his desire was to incur as 
little responsibility as possible for measures which he was not 
allowed to influence, and he called himself white paper , upon 
which the treasurer and his friends might write their directions. 
The campaign opened with another successful passage of the 
enemy’s lines, a great and unexpected success. * I bless God,' 
said Marlborough, * for putting it into their heads not to defend 
them, for at Pont de Vendin where I passed, the Mareschal d’Arta- 
gnan was with 20,000 men, which if he had staid must have 
made it very doubtful. But, God be praised, we are come 
here without the loss of any men. The excuse the French make 
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is, that we came four days before they expected us/ This move¬ 
ment was preparatory to the siege of Douay. It was expected 
that Villars would venture a battle for its relief, for it was a post 
of great importance, to which the allies could bring all their stores 
by water, even from Amsterdam, and the French had a great su¬ 
periority of numbers. Marlborough looked for an action, but 
no longer with that joyous expectation which hitherto he had al¬ 
ways felt, for the cursed spirit of faction which was undermining 
every thing at home had now begun to prevail, and was manifest¬ 
ing itself even in the army. If the battle was fought he believed 
that, from the nature of the country, it must he very decisive. ‘ I 
long for an end of the war/ says he, 1 so God’s will be done. 
Whatever the event may be, I shall have nothing to reproach my¬ 
self with, having with all my heart done my duty, and being hi¬ 
therto blessed with more success than ever was known before. 
My wishes and duty are the same: but I can’t say I have the 
same sanguine prophetic spirit I did use to have, for in all the 
former actions L did never doubt of success, we having had con¬ 
stantly the great blessing of being of one mind. I cannot say it 
is so now, for I fear some are run so far into villainous faction, 
that it would give them more content to see us beaten; but if I 
live 1 will be so watchful that it shall not be in their power to do 
much hurt.’ Douay fell; the skilful dispositions of Villars pre¬ 
vented the allies from laying siege to Arras, which had been 
their intention; they therefore turned upon Bethune, which they 
invested, and won. The French marshals constructed a series ol 
defences to cover the* interior of France; and the allies closed 
the campaign by the capture of Aire and St. Vcnant. 

Meantime the administration of the vvhigs had been effectually 
undermined, and they had ample reason to regret the impolitic 
way in which they forced themselves into office, and the ill- 
judged and intemperate manner in which they had conducted 
the late negociatiou, and given the king of France so great an 
advantage over them in the opinion of the world. A large portion 
of Mr. Coxe’s work is necessarily employed in developing the 
miserable intrigues by which they were fooled as well as over¬ 
thrown. We may be allowed to avoid the pain and humiliation 
of following him through the disgraceful detail, except in that 
part wherein Marlborough was more particularly concerned. By 
a strange inconsistency, the duchess, high-minded as she was, 
after her long bickerings with the Queen, and the total aliena¬ 
tion which she had in some degree provoked and deserved, 
dreaded a dismissal from her office us something disgraceful: and 
when the intention of dismissing her was intimated, Marlborough, 
in a personal interview, requested the Queen not to remove her 
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till the end of the war, which might reasonably be expected 
in the course of a year, when, he said, they would both retire 
together. The Queen, who had all the inflexibility of her fa¬ 
ther’s character, insisted that the gold key should be delivered to 
her within three days, and Marlborough, even on his knees, in- 
treated for an interval of ten days, that means might be devised 
for rendering the blow less mortifying and disgraceful. It is 
mortifying to record this, but it was his last, or rather his only 
weakness, and its palliation may be found in that affection for his 
wife, which,, had he been less than what he was, would have de¬ 
generated into uxoriousness. From all the other trials which 
were preparing for him he came off like gold from the furnace. 
And on this occasion also he perfectly recovered himself. The 
queen, with her characteristic temper, insisted upon having the 
key within the time that she had specified: Marlborough delivered 
it that, same evening ; and not being prepared for so ready an 
obedience, her behaviour was such as if a sense of her own ingra¬ 
titude had then confounded her. His own feeling of resentment 
would have led him to resign the command at the same time : 
the advice of the duchess, and of Godolphin, a consideration of 
what was due to Eugene, to the allies, and to the general good, 

•—finally, the hope of being yet enabled to complete the services 
which he had rendered to Europe, and to his country (ungratefully 
as that country was now beginning to requite him) by concluding 
a safe and lasting peace, overcame this impulse. Mr. Coxe ap¬ 
pears to regret this: in an evil hour, he says, he jielded to their 
representations, and continued in the command only to encounter 
the disgrace and persecution with which he had been threatened, 
and to lament the conclusion of that dishonourable peace which 
he so much deprecated. In this instance we differ from his 
biographer, and consider the magnanimity with which Marlbo¬ 
rough then sacrificed all private considerations, and even hazarded 
his military reputation, by serving under a ministry whose malevo¬ 
lence he knew, and from whom he had reason to expect nothing 
but ill usage, as one of the many proofs of true greatnpss in the 
life of this illustrious man. 

Under these circumstances he entered upon his last campaign, 
and with the further disadvantage of losing his worthy colleague 
Eugene, who, in consequence of the death of the Emperor Joseph, 
was called away, taking with him all his cavalry, and a consider¬ 
able part of his foot. The French had been busily employed 
during the latter part of the autumn, and through the winter, in 
forming and strengthening a series of lines extending from Namur 
to the coast of Picardy, near Montreuil. Villars relied so much 
upon the strength of these defences that he boasted of having at 

last 
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last brought Marlborough to his ne plus ultra: he was encou¬ 
raged also by the immediate diminution of force which Eugene's 
departure had occasibned, and sent word to his antagonist that he 
should be 30,000 stronger than the allies. Upon this Marlbo¬ 
rough observed, ‘ if their superiority be as great as he says it will 
be, I should not apprehend much from them, but that of their 
being able to hinder us from acting, which to my own particular 
would be mortification enough; for, since constant success has 
not met with approbation, what may I not expect when nothing 
is done ! As I rely very much on Providence, so I shall be ready 
at improving all occasions that may offer/ «But whatever supe¬ 
riority of numbers the French might have possessed, Louis was 
at that time playing too sure a game with the English cabinet to 
hazard any thing in the field: Villars therefore received positive 
orders not to risk an engagement. Marlborough’s object was to 
invest Bouchain; to do this he must break through the lines, and 
he well knew that the consent of the generals and Dutch de¬ 
puties could never be obtained for so difficult an attempt: he 
must, therefore, imperceptibly bring them into a situation where 
they would perceive the necessity of the measure, and he must 
deceive the enemy at the same time. He effected both objects, 
and duped the enemy so effectually, that having first made them 
demolish the fortifications at Arleux which impeded his pro¬ 
ject, he got within their lines without losing a single man—being, 
says Colonel Blackader, one of the finest projects and best exe¬ 
cuted which has been during the war. Villars endeavoured then 
to lure him to a battld, as the only means of wiping off the dis¬ 
grace, and even the Dutch deputies were so elated with this great 
and unexpected success that they urged him to attack the French ; 
but Marlborough knew, from the nature of the ground, and tffe 
cxha&sted state of the men, who had marched ten or twelve leagues 
the preceding day, that this could not be 'done with any reason¬ 
able prospect of advantage. He had gained his object without 
a battle ; and he chose to expose himself to the censure of envious 
tongues and evil minded men, rather than hazard the lives of his 
men without an adequate cause. Blackader, while he expresses 
his regret at the disappointment, bears, at the same time, a just 
testimony to the commander. 1 It was very near carried in a 
council of war/ he says , 1 that we should attack them, but it was 
resolved otherwise, to the regret of most part of the army. In 
such cases vox exercitus vox Dei. Our soldiers were much en¬ 
couraged by their success in passing the lines, and the enemy 
much discouraged. When God delivers our enemy into our 
hand, and we let them escape, he often allows them to be more 
troublesome afterward*. On the other hand, we are not to be 

suspicious 
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suspicious of our general’s conduct ; we have more reason to ad¬ 
mire it, and to believe he knows a thousand limes better what is 
to be done than we. Submissive obedience is our duty r and I 
give it heartily. If any man deserves implicit qbedience I thiol 
he does, both in respect of his capacity an^'integrity/ . 

In the face of a superior force Marl^rdagb now laid S/ege to * 
Boucbaiii, the armies being so near tq*d in so extraordinary a 
situation that the besiegers were bombarded by the epqmy* But 
the only fruit which Villars derived from this was, the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing the garrison, consisting of eight 'battalions and 
500 horse, march put as prisoners of war. An anecdote of 
Marlborough at this time ought never to be omitted in any accopqt 
of his life, however brief. Fenelon was then archbishop*of 
Canibray. The estates of his see were exposed to plunder, and^ 
from respect to his genius and virtues, the English ^pmmander 
ordered a detachment to guard the magazines of com at Chateau 
Cambresis, and gave a safe-conduct for their conveyance to Cam- 
bray. But apprehending afterwards that even this protection 
might not be respected because of the scarcity of bread, he sent 
a corps of dragoons with waggons to transport the grain, and es¬ 
cort it to the precincts of the town. He meditated next the cap¬ 
ture of Quesnoy; the ministers at home affected to approve of 
his intention, and assured him that they were making the strongest 
representations to the Dutch for the purpose of obtaining tjieir 
concurrence. While these very ministers were deceiviug their 
general, they were carrying on a secret negociation with France, 
and had actually agreed to the preliminaries of that peace by which 
the interests of their allies and their country were betrayed. 

Wc may be spared the humiliating task of following the ma¬ 
noeuvres by which the peace of Utrecht was brought i^bout, and 
ot Entering into the details of that abominable transaction; a 
transaction in which the agents at home fell so secure of their 
power, and at the same time so conscious of their de$prts, that 
they jested among themselves about the gallows and the scaffold, 
to which they might be exposed if they lost the protection of tbje 
Queen,—and the ministers abroad espoused so openly the inte¬ 
rest of the enemy, as to provoke from Eugene the indignant 
question whether they were acting as negociators on the side of 
England or of France. The whole scheme of this infemOtift ad* 
ministration could not be effected^ as long as Marlborough was 
at the head of the army. It was impossible to make him act 
treacherously towards the allies; and it was always to be feared that 
by some sigual stroke he might at once defeat the French aflpyimd 
the schemes of the English cabinet. The removal of Marlbo¬ 
rough therefore was necessary to the suctess of their |)lans> and 
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this alone would prove how rightly he acted in not resigning the 
command. The means by which they brought about his dismissal 
were worthy of the men. They accused him of peculation, be¬ 
cause he had received the same perquisites which had always 
been allowed to the commander-in-chief in those countries for 
. secret service money; which he had been privileged to receive, 
moreover, and to employ without account, by the Queen’s royal 
warrant, and which had been applied, as Marlborough said in his 
defence, * from time to lime for intelligence and secret service, 
aud with such success, that next to the blessing of God and the 
bravery of the troops, we might in great measure attribute most 
of the advantages of the war in the Low Countries to the timely 
and good advice procured with the help of this money.’ Upon 
this ground, and upon the undeniable fact that the same allowance 
had been always paid to his predecessors, Marlborough so com¬ 
pletely vindicated himself, that though the commissioners of 
public accounts, who were the tools of the reigning faction, 
pronounced an opinion against him, in a report as flagrantly false 
as it was malicious, and though upon that report the Queen 
dismissed him from all his employments, 1 that the matter might 
undergo ail impartial investigation’—his enemies, malignant as 
they were, dared not pursue the investigation. When Louis 
heard of this act, he added with his own hand a sentence in his 
dispatches to his agent at London, saying, € the affair of dis¬ 
placing the Duke of Marlborough will do for us all we desire.’ 

Every means was now used to blacken the late ministry;—for 
this purpose no accusation was either too absurd or too atrocious. 
A cry of peculation was raised against them, as that which was 
most likely to obtain belief among the vulgar, and excite popular 
outcry. .A deficit of thirty-five millions was charged against them, 
as if they were responsible for all the unsettled accounts since 
the Restoration; and this charge, as has generally been the case, 
dwindled to nothing when it was examined. In those days it 
was the custom on the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s inau¬ 
guration, to bum in effigy the Pope, the Devil and the Pretender. 
The effigies were arrested upon a pretence that the whigs intended 
to take advantage of the holiday to excite an insurrection; and 
this ridiculous story has found its way into historical writings at 
home and abroad, with the additional absurdity, that Marlborough 
was to put himself at the head of the mob, and that Prince Eu¬ 
gene w r as to support him. Another fable, accused them of a 
design to lire the city, murder the ministers, seize and depose 
the Queen, and place the Elector of Hanover on the throne! 
Slanders of this kind were too gross to deserve contradiction, nor 
could the slanderer be fixed upon. At length a personal insult 
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of the grossest kind was offered to the Duke, and in ihe most 
public manner. Karl Poulet, in vindicating the Duke of Ormond, 
who had Succeeded to the command, for taking the field with 
Eugene, while he was at the same time in secret communication 
with Villars, and had secret orders not to fight, said of innij'that 
he did not resemble a certain general/ who led his troops to the 
slaughter to cause a great number of officers to be knocked on 
the head in a battle, or against stone wall*, in order to fill his 
pockets by disposing of their commissions/ Marlborough heard 
him in silence, but as soon as the house rose sent a message to 
him by Lord Mohuti, inviting him to take the air in the country. 
Earl Poulet could not conceal from his lady the uncomfortable 
emotions which this message excited, and the duel wa9 prevented 
by a direct order from the Queen to Marlborough, ti&joining him 
to proceed no farther in the affair. It is sufficient punishment 
for this slanderer, that he is remembered in history for this, and 
for this only; so easily may the coarsest and meanest mind pur¬ 
chase for itself a perpetuity of disgrace ! 

For the sake of avoiding daily insults and furtherpersecution, 
Marlborough determined upon leaving England. The death of 
Godolphin released him from the strongest tie which bound him 
to his then ungrateful country,—for he was unwilling to leave 
his old tried friend, labouring under the severest sufferings of a 
mortal disease.* A passport was obtained by mean9 of Harley, 
or Oxford, as he must now be called, in opposition to some of 
his colleagues. Base as Oxford’s conduct was, he was not so 
bad as Bolingbroke; he had not the same hatred to Marlbo¬ 
rough, (perhaps because his obligations to him, great as they 
■were, had not been quite so great,) and it is not unlikely that 
he may have thought it desirable for the sake of the Protestant 
succession, to which he was sincerely attached, and which Bo¬ 
lingbroke was plotting to set aside, that Marlborough should be 
out of his enemies' reach, and in a situation where he might act 
in its support, when occasion should require. The restoration 
of the Stuart line indeed appeared so possible, from the prin¬ 
ciples of Bolingbroke and the favourite, now Lady Masham, and 
from the irreconcileable dislike with which the Queen regarded 
the house of Hanover, that Marlborough thought it prudent, 
before he left England, to invest 50,000/. in the Dutch funds as 
a means of subsistence in case of that event. As this great com¬ 
mander had received the highest proofs of royal favour both 
from his own sovereign and from foreign princes, he was fated 

* Godolphin, the lord Ireasuier iu those days of peculation, which had been so loudly 
censured in parliament and cien from the thiouc, was so far from haviug enriched him¬ 
self, that the property wliichlieltjtt did not exceed 12,000/. 
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also to Have some experience of royal ingratitude. The govern¬ 
ment of t)ie Spanish Netherlands had been more than once 
offered to him, and pressed upon him by the Archduke Charles, 
and he had been prevented from accepting it only by the jealousy 
of the Dutch. When lie perceived that his disgrace was im¬ 
pending, he asked for this appointment, and the Archduke evaded 
a compliance with his request. Nor was this- the only instance 
of ingratitude from that thankless quarter. The principality of 
Mindelheim, which had been conferred on him after the battle 
of Blenheim, was restored at the peace to Bavaria, and though' 
an equivalent was promised to Marlborough, it was never granted, 
nor did lie ever obtain any compensation for the loss. 

When he embarked at Dover, as a private individual, the Cap¬ 
tain of the packet had sufficient English feeling to receive him 
with a voluntary salute. No other honour was paid him upon 
leaving his native country; but as the illustrious exile entered the 
harbour of Ostcnd he was welcomed with a salute of artillery 
from the town, forts and shipping. And along the whole road 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, though he endeavoured to avoid notice by 
taking the most private ways, he was entertained with the highest 
marks of respect and affection, by governors, garrisons, ma¬ 
gistrates and people of all ranks. A finer tribute was never paid 
to true greatness. r fhey blessed him as their deliverer, and 
mingling exclamations against the English cabhiet with, their 
expressions of admiration and gratitude towards him, many of 
them shed tears of indignant feeling, and said it were better to 
be bom in Lapland than in England, for that no nation had ever 
fallen so unaccountably from such a height of glory and esteem 
into such contempt and degradation. He dwelt some time at 
Aix-la-Chapelle; but from an apprehension that his person was 
not safe there, he went to Maestricht; there the Duchess joined 
him: they proceeded to Frankfort, and after a few months re¬ 
moved to Antwerp, as a safer place while the war continued in 
Germany. F'rom thence he corresponded with Hanover, and. 
with the leaders of the Hanoverian interest in England, and there 
he held himself iti readiness to transport troops to England on 
the demise of the Queen, engaging to use his endeavours to se¬ 
cure the fidelity of the troops at Dunkirk and to embark at their 
head. The danger to which the Protestant succession was at that 
time exposed is believed to have proved fatal to the Electress 
Sophia, a remarkable personage, who at the age of eighty-four 
retained an unusual strength both of body and mind, and used 
to say, that if she could but live to have Sophia Queen of Eng¬ 
land engraven on her tomb, she should die content. Had she 
lived three months longer, that wish would have been gratified. 

As 
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As the crisis drew nearer, it was deemed advisable that 
Marlborough should return where his presence might be of great 
importance. Among the calumnies with which his memory has 
been loaded, is the absurd charge, that he was at this time cor¬ 
responding with the Pretender, and intriguing with Boiingbroke 
to secure his succession* This falsehood also is now .effectually 
refuted; and it appears from their own acknowledgment, .that 
the ministers who were plotting for that purpose were 4 frightened 
out of their wits* at the news of his intended return. That return 
would have exposed him to a renewal of persecution, and to every 
mortification and every injury which it was in the power of the 
Queen and her ministers to inflict,—butt when the vessel wherein 
he had embarked approached the coast near Dover, it * was 
boarded by a messenger with news of the Queen’s decease, and 
the undisputed accession of George l. This monarch, though 
he duly appreciated the services of Marlborough, and respected 
him accordingly, never forgave him for not having communicated 
to him the intended operations of that campaign in which Bra¬ 
bant and Flanders had been recovered. He restored him to his 
offices, but did not avail himself of his advice, as for his own 
sake and that of the country he should have done; for had the 
opinion of this consummate statesman been taken, a combined 
administration would have been form^, to include some of 
the moderate lories who had supportecFthe protflbtant succes¬ 
sion at the moment when their services were most essential, 
it was a mofe favourable opportunity than had ever before 
occurred for bringing upright men of different parties to act 
together for the general good. 

Marlborough lived eight years after his retufn, happy in the 
enjoyment of that leisure and tranquillity w liich lie had always 
desired. It is not true, as Johnson lias taught us to believe, that 
the tears of dotage flowed from his eyes. In the year 1716 he 
had two paralytic strokes, but recovered both his strength and 
faculties, except that there were a few words which he could not 
distinctly articulate. In other respects, however, he was so little 
impaired, that he continued to attend Parliament, and to perform 
the business of his office as Captain-General and Master of the 
Ordnance, till within six months of his death. He wished to re¬ 
sign those offices, but was induced by Sunderland’s intreaties and 
the king’s particular desire to retain them. At length a return of 
the disorder proved fatql: he lay for some days aware of approach¬ 
ing dissolution, and, in full possession of his senses, he quietly 
expired 011 the lOthvof June 17-'2, in the 7$d yea^ of his age. 
The Duchess,•though 4 sixty-two when she w as thus left a widow, 
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still possessed some attractions of person, and proposals of mar¬ 
riage were made to her by Lord Coningsby, and by the Duke of 
Somerset. In her reply to the latter she declined the connection 
as unsuitable tocher time of life, and added, that if she was 
only thirty instead of threescore, she would not permit even the 
Emperor of the world to succeed in that heart which had been 
devoted to John Duke of Marlborough. She survived her hus¬ 
band two and twenty years, and lived to see the magnificent 
pile of Blenheim completed according to his directions. Queen 
Anne had promised to build this proud monument of national 
glory at her own expense,—if Marlborough had not had it finished 
at his own, it would have remained in its ruins, a striking monu¬ 
ment of her fickleness, and of the meanness of her ministers. 

If Mr. Coxe by the publication of these volumes had ren¬ 
dered no other service to historical literature than that of clearing 
Marlborough’s character from the imputations with which it has 
been stained, that service alone would entitle him to the grati¬ 
tude of gll good Englishmen. Madame Sevigne has said Le 
monde na point de longues injustices: it were better to say there 
will be no injustice in the next world,—for that which is com¬ 
mitted in this, is often but too lasting in its effects. During a 
whole century Marlborough has been represented in books both 
at home and abroad, f & a consummate general indeed, but as 
being devoid f of honour and of principle, an intriguer, a traitor, 
a peculator, and so careless of human life and of human suffer¬ 
ings, that, for the sake of his own sordid interests he. wantonly 
prolonged a war which, but for his ambition and his avarice, 
might many times have been brought to an end. These foul 
charges were ufged against him by persons who knew that they 
were false—men whom he had patronized and brought forward; 
and for some of whom he had exerted himself disinterestedly, even 
so as to offend the whigs with whom he acted. His enemies gave 
these falsehoods the sanction of authority when they were in 
power, because it was necessary to sacrifice Marlborough before 
they could sacrifice the interests of their-country, and betray the 
Protestant succession which they designed to do. And the ca¬ 
lumnies which thus originated have prevailed to this day, because 
they have found their way from libels into history, and still more 
because they were propagated in the writings of Swift, a prin¬ 
cipal actor in the moral assassination which was planned and 
perpetrated by his party. Swift was beyond all comparison 
the ablest wqter of that age: but his conduct upon this occa¬ 
sion, like some other of his actions, canbi% be explained by 
supposing that the malady which rcndcrednim at fast so pitiable 

a spectacle 
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a spectacle of human weakness, affected his heart long before 
it overthrew his intellect. 

It is no light wrong to the dead that an honourable name 
should thus long have been defamed: it is no light injury to the 
living. What ingenuous mind is there that has not felt sorrow 
and humiliation for the obliquity and meanness by which the 
charter of Marlborough has hithq^to seemed to be degraded ? 
Who is there that has not felt that whatever derogated from the 
admiration which he would otherwise have merited, was to be 
regretted as a national evil ?—for the reputation of such men as 
Marlborough, as IJelson, (and let us be allowed to add the 
only name worthy to be classed with them,) as Wellington, be¬ 
long to their country. In such names nations have much of 
their permanent glory, and no small part of their strength: the 
slanderer, therefore, who detracts from their fame and asperses 
their memory commits a* moral treason,—and as far as he suc¬ 
ceeds, inflicts a wound upon his native land; but sooner or later, 
truth prevails, and his infamy then is in proportion to the merit 
which he has calumniated. If the spirit of faction did not de¬ 
stroy all sense of shame as well as of honesty, and stultify men 
while it depraves them, these Memoirs of Marlborough would 
be more efficacious than any other history, that of our own times 
excepted, in showing such calumniators what kind of reputation 
they are purchasing for themselves. ® 

Marlborough’s character is now laid open to the world, with¬ 
out reserve, from the most unquestionable documents. Ilis 
early correspondence with James is the only blot, and for that 
offence, all circumstances being fairly considered, there are few 
persons who would fling the first stone. After what has already 
been said upon that subject, it may suffice to observe, that 
William, who best understood the circumstance, and was the 
person most offended, entirely excused him; trusted him himself, 
and recommended him to the full confidence of his successor. 
Mr. Coxe allows that he was parsimonious; frugality had been 
a necessary virtue during the first part of his life, and the habit 
continued after the necessity had ceased,—to .this and to nothing 
more does the charge of parsimony amount. He was not pro¬ 
fuse, but he never spared when it was proper that he should 
spend. In hife loans to government, in his buildings and im¬ 
provements, and in transactions of a public nature, no man was 
more munificent. The soldiers would not have loved penu¬ 
rious man, and it is certain that no general ever more entirely 
possessed the love as well as the confidence of his men. A 
Chelsea pensioner, at the-flection of 1737, was threatened with 
the loss of his pension if he would not vote for Lord Vere at 
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Windsor. His answer was, ‘I wiH venture starving, rather 
than it shall be said that I vote against the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough’s grandson, after having followed his grandfather so many 
hundred leagues.’ The Duchess, by whom this anecdote is 
related, adds, ‘ I do not know whether they have taken away his 
pension, but' l hope they will: for I have sent him word, if they 
do take it away, 1 will settle llie same upon him for his life.’. 
Even his inveterate enemy, Uolingbroke, acknowledged after his 
death that he was the greatest general and the greatest minister 
that our country, or any other, had produced. He was, indeed, 
the main-spring, the life, the moving mind of Jtlie whole confede¬ 
racy. ’lhe allies, with jarriug views, contradictory interests, and 
oftentimes with jealous and even hostile feelings also, were kept 
together less by their comnion.danger from France and their com¬ 
mon hopes of security and advantage, than by his influence and 
his matchless powers of conciliation. They had no confidence 
in each other, and little confidence in their own councils; but 
they had each and all a well founded .confidence in him. This 
was known from history. Malice and falsehood, successful as 
they were, could not conceal or detract from his paramount ex¬ 
cellence as a commander and a statesman. The purity of private 
life w as not so generally known, for this had not al\vavs been re¬ 
corded, as it ought to be, for edification and example. He was 
a faithful husband as wfcll as a fond one. No indecent word or 
allusion ever passed his lips, and if any person uttered an 
obscenity before him, he resented it as a personal affront and 
an act of public immorality. His camp was not like Crom¬ 
well’s, for Marlborough was neither fanatic nor hypocrite. Colo¬ 
nel Blackader complained of tire irreligion and profligacy of his 
companions; and for this he may have had cause enough; but he 
was a man of morbid feelings, and a puritanical rmour of man 
ners may not improbably have provoked foolish men to appear in 
his company worse than they were. Another officer who served 
m the same army describes the camp as resembling a quiet and 
well-governed city; and observes, as the effect of Marlborough’s 
regulations and example, that ‘ cursing and swearing were seldom 
heard among the officers, and the poor soldiers, many of them 
the refuse and dregs of the nation, became, at the close of one or 

two campaigns, civil, sensible and clean, and had an air and spirit 
above the vulgar.’ r 

liu^t is only from the present Memoirs that a full knowledge 
of this admirable man can be obtained. Here we become ac¬ 
quainted with his habitual principles of action, and find in him a 
complete example of that moral intrepidity which is the highest 
and rarest of all military and political virtues. Here we behold, in 
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letters written without reserve or affectation of any kind, the hopes 
and thoughts and feelings which were revealed only to his nearest 
and dearest friends. The man who, after such an exposure, 
rises in our estimation and in our love, has stood the severest test 
of greatness: nor was he more fitted by his surpassing talents to 
direct the counsels of princes, arrange campaigns which extended 
over half Europe, and give his ordeitwith unerring promptitude 
in the heat of battle, than by his virtues and affections for the per¬ 
fect enjoyment of tranquillity and domestic life. Considering him 
in all his relations, public and private, it may safely be asserted that 
Marlborough approaches, almost as nearly as human frailty will 
allow, to the perfect model of a good patriot, a true statesman, 
and a consummate general. 


Art. II.— Michael Howe, the latf and worst of the'Bush Ran¬ 
gers of Van Diemens Land. Narrative of the Chief Atrocities 
committed by this Great Murderer and his Associates , during 
a Period of Six Years , in Van Diemen’s Land . From authen¬ 
tic sources of information. Hobart Town. Printed by An¬ 
drew Bent. 12mo. 1818. 

'T'HIS is the greatest literary curiosity that has yet come before 
us—the first child of the press of a state only fifteen years 
old! It will of course be reprinted here;—but our copy, the copy 
penes nos , is a genuine Caxton, rarissimus —nay more, it hath the 
title-page. Few impressions were thrown off at the Hobart Town 
Press, for the settlement does not greatly abound in readers; and 
we therefore recommend the Roxburghe Club to apply early for 
a copy,*for this little book will assuredly be the * Reynarde the 
Foxe’ of Australian bibliomaniacs. 

Van Diemen’s Land (of which Hobart Town/orms the capital) 
is an island nearly as large as Ireland, to th§ south of t)ie colony 
of New South Wales, better known to our readers, perhaps, by 
the name of Botany Bay; but separated from the continent of 
New Holland by a strait of sixty miles in width, called after its 
enterprizing discoverer Mr. Bass,* and a dependency upon that 
colony, from which it was sub-colonized. The island was first 
visited by Lieutenant Flinders and Mr. Bass, at the close of the 
year 1798, in a small decked boat built at Norfolk Island, of the 

* Surgeon of the Reliance. Captain Flinders's talents were appreciated by the Ad¬ 
miralty, and he lived to witness the fruit of bis labours ; but it is a melancholy reflection 
that his companion, Mr. Bass, left Port Jackson, in the year 1802, as master of a trading 
vessel, called the Venus, which has not since been heard of. She was bound to the coast 
of Pero; and there arc reports that Vbl Bass is still living and settled in that country. 
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elegant fir of that country. The first European settlement was 
made at Risdon Cove, in the river Derwent, on the south-east 
side of the island, in 1S03, by Captain John Bowen, of the Navy, 
who was sent from Port Jackson for that purpose by Governor 
King; but on the arrival of Lieutenant Colonel Collins, the au¬ 
thor of the i Account of New South Wales/ it was removed to 
Sullivan Cove, where the riftig town of Hobart now stands. 

As this healthy and fertile island appears to us to be much 
more congenial than the Sultry and unwholesome back woods of 
America, {p such of our countrymen as possess the true feelings 
of Englishmen, but are nevertheless compelled to carry that 
name to a foreign land, we shall present them with an authentic 
and recent picture of its actual state. 

The north coast is in latitude 40° 41', and the southern promon-. 
tory in 43° 38' S. Its breadth may be taken at 150 miles, and its 
length at 170. The climate has some peculiarities which cause a 
milder winter and a wanner summer than might be expected from 
the latitude of the island, allowing for the estimated difference of 
temperature between the corresponding parallels of the two hemis¬ 
pheres. The southern part of it being hilly, and towards the ex¬ 
tremity even mountainous, the climate of Hobart Town is variable. 
Gales and hurricaues often occur, but they are generally of short 
duration. During summer the ordinary course of the weather is the 
alternate land and sea breeze, the former commencing early in the 
morning and prevailing till noon, when it is succeeded by the lat¬ 
ter, which usually lasts till after sun-set. Occasionally however a 
hot wind blows from^the north or north-west, which, though re¬ 
sembling that of New South Wales, which there raises the ther¬ 
mometer to 106 degrees in the shade, is greatly mitigated in Van 
Diemen’s Land by passing across Bass’s Straits. r l he autumn is 
generally a serene and delightful season, and the weather continues 
fine and open to the middle or end of May. In June, rain, sleet 
and (in elevated situations) snow set in, with strong southerly, 
gales; but even in winter fine weather intervenes, and neither 
wind nor rains can be said to be periodical. Slight frosts occur at 
night, but neither'ice nor snow remains throughout the day in the 
vallies and plains. In September the spring rapidly advances, and 
in October the weather resembles the ‘ faithless April of an Eng¬ 
lish May/ During the present summer (1818) the thermometer 
has not exceeded 70°, except one day, on which a hot wjnd raised 
it to 80°. The range during the months of December and January 
has been from 54° to 70°; but this was a cool season, late rains 
haying fallen at the beginning of it; so that the average may per¬ 
haps be taken four or five degrees higher. The mean sumnler mid- 
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day range in the shade is about 65° or 66°. These remarks were 
made at Hobart Town: in the interior, the climate is more fixed 
and serene. With such a climate Van Diemen’s Land must needs 
be healthy: no sickness belongs to the country; and the intermit¬ 
tent fever peculiar to new and uncleared lands is unknown here. 
Convicts, after a voyage from England, without touching at any 
port by the way, recover their health sdon after they land. Hobart 
Town has been sixteen months together without a funeral; and 
in a detachment of troops varying from 70 to upwards of J00, no 
death occurred in three years. • 

Van Diemen’s Land is known to possess only four principal 
ports. 

1. At the upper end of the great Storm Bay running in from 
the southern ocean, and between thirty and forty miles from the 
southern capes, is the entrance of the river Derwent, which, 
besides its direct outlet into Storm Bay, has a lateral one into 
Storm Bay Passage, (Canal d’Entrecastcaux,) a strait about thirty 
miles long, dividing the large island Bruny from the main land, 
and continuing from two to five miles wide, till it opens to the 
southern ocean, at Tasman’s Head. This large inlet presents 
every where bold shores and deep water, perfectly sheltered from 
all winds, and forming a magnificent port. The Derwent at its 
entrance is two miles broad, and takes a northerly course, which 
varies in breadth from one to two miles, expanding occasionally 
into large basins equally deep and safe, for the distance of twenty- 
five miles, to which point ships of 500 tons burthen can navigate 
with ease. Here the river begins to freshen’, and continues hence 
for the distance of forty miles, narrowing gradually, but affording 
a safe passage for vessels of fifty tons as far as New Norfolk, 
where a ridge of rocks forms a rapid, and tbruptly terminates the 
navigation. 

About twelve miles up the Derwent, on the western bank, stands 
Hobart Town, picturesquely placed under a noble mountain 
called Table, from its shape, but more recently Wellington for its 
honour. Its height has been ascertained to be upwards of 4000 
feet, and down its side trill several rivulets, one of the most consi¬ 
derable of which passes through the town, and discharges itself 
into Sullivan’s Cove. The town is extensive, and Jhe streets, eleven 
in number, are laid out with regularity and good taste. Several 
handsome brick houses appear in the principal one, which is sixty 
feet wide; but the majority of the buildings are of wood and plas¬ 
ter. There are very few that are not whitewashed (for lime abounds 
in the neighbourhood) and glazed; and each has a garden paled in. 
Several good public buildings are either completed or in progress 

—a large 
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—a large church of brick and stone, a government-house, a coun¬ 
ty-gaol, a store and commissariat offices, a barrack for 100 men, 
and a small hospital fenced in together, a six-gun battery, with 
a guard-house and magazine, on the south point of the harbour, 
and a main guard-house in the town. 

The plantations or farms of the settlers extend along the banks 
of the Derwent on both sides. Small farms appear even at the en¬ 
trance of the river from Storm Bay Passage; for the shores of 
Van Diemen’s Land are not sandy like those of New South 
Wales, but a rich black mould is often found close to the cliff’s 
head. On the Hobart side the most considerable group of settle¬ 
ments is New Town, which stands about two miles from Hobart 
Town, and is watered by a fine stream from Mount Wellington. 
On the opposite bank, a little below Hobart Town, is the settle¬ 
ment of Clarence Plains, consisting of very fertile land; but 
watered only by lagoons, as is the district adjoining. Farther to 
the eastward, upon the north and east sides of an extensive salt¬ 
water inlet, communicating with what the settlers mistakenly call 
Frederik Hendrik’s bay, is the more considerable settlement of 
Pittwater, the chief granary of the island* It is watered by .two 
streams, and presents to view a vast extent of naturally cleared 
ground:—it is indeed one of the characteristics of this island (in 
which it has the advantage of New Sou^h Wales) that it contains 
extensive and fertile tracts free from tiftiber, the inconvenience 
and plague of all new countries. On thft road from Hobart Town 
to Port Dalrymple, there is a plain extending in one direction for 
twenty miles, and clear land is frequent on that side of the island. 
To the north-west of Pittwater is the Coal-river settlement. About 
twelve miles higher up, are several farms; midway stands Mount 
Direction, (a' remarkaWy picturesque hill of vast height,) and gives 
an air of graudeur and sublimity to the surrounding scenery. 
There are several scattered farms in this quarter, and on the east 
bank of the Derwent, as far as New Norfolk. Above the falls at 
this place the Derwent receives many rivulets; and a most beauti¬ 
ful and fertile country lies idle on its banks. All these settle¬ 
ments form together a county, under the name of Buckingham¬ 
shire, comprising about half the island, the other half being called 
the County of Cornwall. 

2. There is a second station at Port Dalrymple, on the river 
Tamar, which falls into Bass’s Straits. Launceston, hitherto the 
seat of this establishment, is situated forty miles up the river, at 
the confluence of two small streams, called the North and South 
Esk* into which the Tamar divides itself. This town is about 120 
miles across the island from Hobart Town. The Tamar not being 

practicable 
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practicable for large vessels farther than seven or eight miles, a 
new town is begun near its entrance, called George Town, to 
which the establishment of Launceston is now removing, a good 
brick gaol (the sine qu& non of colonies like these) being already 
erected there. The distance between these towns is about forty 
miles. 

3. On the western coast of the island are two ports, the one 
called Macquarie, extending in a south-east direction, and forming 
a basin of about forty miles long, and from seven to eight miles 
broad; but unfortunately it has a very narrow entrance. The 
channel inwards, which is formed between an island and the west- 
head of entrance, is very deep, but not more than thirty yards 
wide: the basin is navigable, but shoally for about eight miles, 
after which there is deep water in all parts. In its cliffs are veins 
of coal, and on its shores abundance of useful -and valuable timber, 
particularly a sort of cedar called the Huon pine, much es¬ 
teemed in the colony and in India for its peculiar property of re¬ 
pelling insects. These productions have attracted the attention of 
government; and it is intended to form an establishment here. 

4. Port Davey, on the same coast, is more to the southward, 
and is a spacious port with an open entrance; but the country 
is rocky and barren, and the timber difficult of access. 

Into these two ports fall several rivers; one of them, called 
Gordon’s river, has been traced along its sinuosities for about 
fifty miles. Those to the westward descend from a vast range 
of mountains which extends north and south the whole length 
of the island, but nearer to the western tfcan the eastern coast. 
Upon these mountains, which have terraces at vaVious heights, 
there are numerous lakes—one said to be sixty miles in cir¬ 
cumference, another thirty, a third twelve, and several two or 
three. V arious rivers also run from them to the eastward; as 
Blackman’s river, which divides the counties, and Lake river, 
which joins the South Esk, about fourteen miles above Laun¬ 
ceston. Several others run northerly into Bass’s Strait to the west¬ 
ward of the Tamar, of which one forms a shoal port; and there 
are some from the eastern mountains which fajl into the strait to 
the eastward. It is in the south-east part of this range of moun¬ 
tains that the Derwent rises, as does the Huon, a considerable 
river to the southward, which falls into Storm Bay Passage near 
its entrance. Thus every part of the island is well watered. 

Farming in an infant and remote colony is necessarily defective 
in many points; but the wheat of Van Diemen’s land averages 
fjO'lbs. to the bushel, and the general produce of an acre is thirty 
bushels. All the grain and pulse of Europe flourish here; but the 

climate 
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climate is not warm enough for maize. In return, that destructive 
insect, the weevil, will not live in Van Diemen's Land. 

With all these advantages of soil and sun, no country appears 
to have been poorer in indigenous productions of all kinds than 
this island; in which respect, as in the botany and natural history 
of what it does produce, it resembles the neighbouring continent. 
Here also are the eucalyptus, (but by no means so large as that 
of New South Wales,) the casuarina and mimosa, the kangaroo, 
the opossum, the emu or cassowary, the omithorynchus para¬ 
doxus, venemous snakes of various kinds, the black swan, parrots, 
parroquets, and cocketoos, pelicans, pigeons, quail, snipe and 
ducks. Peculiar to this island, but of rare occurrence, is the 
hyaena opossum, so called from its resemblance to the hytena. It 
is the only beast of prey in the island; for the native dog, which 
is so destructive to the sheep of New South Wales, does not exist 
here. 

Of exotic animals, horned cattle, horses, and particularly sheep, 
thrive and increase—the last, in a prodigious degree; the ewes 
lambing twice a year, and generally dropping twins. Goats and 
pigs run wild upon the islands in the Tamar and in the woods. 

In the shape of fruit or vegetables nothing edible was found iu 
Van Diemen's Land; but nearly all the fruits of Europe have 
been successfully introduced there. Thegranc requires a warm 
aspect, and the orange and lemon will not*ipen except in very 
favourable situations. 

Van Diemen’s Land is not, as has been supposed, the Botany 
Bay of Botany Bay—r 

‘ --in the lowest deep a lower deep;'— 

convicts arc transported for further offences from Port Jackson 
to a settlement called Newcastle, on the coast of New South 
Wales, to the northward of Port Jackson; and it is intended to 
establish a new Botany Bay at the recently discovered Port of 
Macquarie on the eastern coast of New Holland. Van Diemen's 
Land has a lieutenant-governor and judge-advocate of its own, 
commissioned by his Majesty; but it has not yet obtained the 
benefit of a separate criminal jurisdiction, so that prisoners for 
trial, prosecutors and witnesses, are compelled to make the 
voyage to Port Jackson. Its civil jurisdiction is confined to causes 
of .50/. value; but the Judge of the Supreme Coui t of New South 
Wales has lately made a circuit to the island for the trial of causes 
of greater value. The colony is peopled by free settlers and con- * 
victs from England as well as from New South Wales; and, 
though the pamphlet before us gives a frightful picture of out¬ 
lawry and rapine, we understand that under the skilful adminis¬ 
tration 
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tration of the present lieutenant-governor (Sorell) the whole island 
is now quiet and orderly. The necessaries of life are cheap, and 
mere labour is paid at the rate of 7s. (id. per day; but as there is 
little specie in.thc island, promissory notes form the currency, and, 
as in America, barter (too often of rum) liquidates the debt. 

The following is an abstract statement of the population, land 
in cultivation, and stock, on Van Diemen’s Land; taken from the 
books of the general muster in September, 1818: 

At tlic Settlements on the DERWENT. At PORT DALRYMPLE. 



POPULATION. 


POPULATION. 

Free . 


Convicts. 

Free. 

Convicts, 

Mon - - 

- 640 

Men - - - 1,114 

Men - - 

- 189 .Men - - - 267 

Women 

- 333 Women - - JH6 

Women 

78 Women - -• 55 

Childicn - 

- 463 

Children of do. 49 

Children - 

150 Children of do. 14 


1,456 

1,318 


4171 336 


2,1: 

04 


753 


LAND, 

W 

LAND, 

On which arc growing cm us of Wheat 3,529 

On which arc 

growing crops of Wheal 1,520'. 

Harley 

- 

1352 

Harley 

- - - - 78} 

Pons and Deans 

145 

Peas and Deans ... 

Potatoes 

- 

2 171 

Potatoes 

21* 


In Cultivation besides gardens (acres) 4,057 In cultivation besides gardens (acres) i ,62 4 


Ilorscj 


Sheep 


Male - 
Female - 
Horned S Male 
Cattle ( Female - 
S Male 
( Female - 


97 

- 10(5 —‘203 

- 4,0u8 

- 7,019—11,087 
-30,680 

. 02,909 — 93,589 


STOCK. 


Horses 


{ Male 


( Female - 
Homed i Male 
Cattle { FcAmlc - 



Male - 
Female - 


29 

32 -61 

- 1,398 

- 2,27 1-3,669 

- 13,195 

- 21,099—*34,291 


TOTAL ON VAN DIEMENS LAND. 

Population (exclusive of the Civil Horses ... - 261 

Officers and Military) - 3,557 Horned Cattle - - - 15,356 

Land in cultivation (acres) 5,661 Sheep -127,663 

The trade of the island is principally with India and the Isle of 
Trance. The Derwent offers a convenient rendezvous for the 
whale fishery, and the oil would find a sure* market" in India. 
Salted meat might be sent in great quantities both to the Isle of 
►France and O\lon; and the wool might be improved, as that of 
New South Wales has beeu, for the British maket. Wheat, 
which is grown in quantities considerably exceeding the con¬ 
sumption of the island, has hitherto supplied the deficiencies of 
the parent colony. Port Dalrymple affords the same assistanee 
to the seal fishery of Bass’s Straits as the Derwent does to the 
southern whale fisher). 

’ The 
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The following statement will shew the imports and exports at 
Hobart Town for the years 1817 and 1818: 


IMPORTS (exclusive of Government Stores, British Goods, and India Piece-Goods.) 


Spirits. Wine. Beer. Sugar. Soap. Tobacco. Tea. 
(Gallons.) (Gullons.)} (Casks.) (Tons.) (Boxes.) [(Baskets.)j(Chests.) 


1817. 10,313 2/291 47 83 156 370 278 

1818. 13,537 4,982 152 100 172 203 311 


EXPORTS (exclusive of 250 Tons of Oil taken home by the licensed whaler Anne.) 



Wheat. 

(Bushels.) 

Meat. 

Horned 

Cattle. 

4 

Sheep. 

Seal and 
Kaugatoo 
Skins. 

, 



Huou 
. Bine. 
(Feel.) 

1817. 

1818. 

21,000 

8,000 

20 tons 
70 casks j 

92 


10,000 

10,000 


150 


1,200 

17,500 


The natives of Van Diemey’s Land are few in number consi¬ 
dering the extent of country which they yet hold free from Euro¬ 
pean invasion. It is probable that their extreme wretchedness 
forbids their increase. They have been always hostilely inclined, 
and by no means avail themselves of the freedom of our streets 
and houses, like the natives of Port Jackson. This feeling is 
ascribed to a fatal quarrel at the first settlinsphi which several of 
them were killed, and the memory of which has been kept alive 
by occasional encounters in the interior between them and the so¬ 
litary Europeans employed as stock-keepers. 'These are frequently 
assaulted by spears and stones, and are compelled to use fire-arms 
in their defence. The two parties live in mutual suspicion and 
dread ; and time and conciliation towards such of the natives as 
afford opportunities of intercourse can alone obliterate the present 
impression of long cherished animosity. Some intercourse has 
lately been effected with those of the western coast, and they ap¬ 
pear free from all oppression of the colonists. Hence it would 
seem that, on the other side of the island, the native hostility arises 
from some ancient grudge, particularly since, from the difficult if 
not wholly impracticable nature of the western range of moun¬ 
tains, it is very doubtful whether the tribes have any communica¬ 
tion unless by the northern extremity of the island. The savages do* 
not eat the cattle or sheep; but they often destroy them and burn 
the carcasses. They subsist chiefly oil kangaroos, opossum, and 
4 such small deer/ down to the kangaroo-rat, migrating in times of 
scarcity to the coast for fish. 

The great difference between the Indians of Van Diemen’s 
Land and those of New Holland, though the countries are sepa¬ 
rated 
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rated by a strait not a hundred miles wide, and studded with 
islands by means of which canoe9 might safely pass, and though 
the rest of nature’s productions are nearly the same in both 
lands, affords a subject of curious speculation. The islanders 
resemble the African negro in physiognomy much more than the 
natives of the continent; and the hair of the former is woolly, 
whereas that of the latter is coarse and straight. Both races are 
equally free from any tradition of origin, or acquaintance with 
each other, although their barbarism seems at the extreme pitch. 
Their languages are entirely different, and it is probable that 
they never had any connexion with each other. 

A similar phenomenon occurs in the Great Andaman island, in 
the Bay of Bengal, whither the native Indian convicts are now 
transported. The barbarism of the few inhabitants of this island 
is said to be equal to that of the New Hollanders; and the fol¬ 
lowing passages from Symes’s Embassy to Ava might ha\e been 
written of the natives of Van Diemen’s Land. 

i Their sole occupation is to rove along the margin of the sea 
in quest of a precai ions meal of fish. In stature they seldom ex¬ 
ceed five feet. Their limbs are disproportionately slender, their 
bellies protuberant, with high shoulders and large heads; and, 
strange to find in this part of the world, they are a degenerate 
race of negroes with woolly hair, flat noses and thick lips. They 
go quite naked, and are insensible of any shame from exposure. 
Hunger may (but these instances are rare) induce them to put 
themselves in the power of strangers; but the moment that want 
is satisfied, nothing short of coercion can prevent them from re¬ 
turning to a way of life more congenial to their savage nature. 
Their habitations display little more ingenuity than the dens of 
wild beasts; four sticks stuck fn the ground are bound together at 
the top, and fastened transversely by others, to which branches of 
trees are suspended: an opening is left on one side just large 
enough to admit of entrance: leaves compose their bed. 

The reader is now prepared to enter into the little maiden 
pamphlet before us, if that epithet can, with any propriety, be ap¬ 
plied to so monstrous a birth as the 1 Life of Michael Howe.’ He 
was born at Pontefract in 1787, and was apprenticed to a mer¬ 
chant vessel at Hull; but he 1 shewed his indentures a fair pair of 
heels,’ (as Prince Ilenry says,) and entered on board a man of 
war, from which he got away as he could. lie was tried at York 
in 1811 for a highway robbery, and sentenced to seven years 
transportation. He arrived in Van Diemen’s Land in 1812, and 
was assigned by government as a servant to a settler; from this 
service he absconded into the woods, and joined a party of twenty- 
eight bush-rangers, as they are called. In this profession lie lived 

VOL. Will. no. xlv. f six 
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six years of plunder and cruelty, during which lie appears to 
have twice surrendered himself to justice, under proclamations of 
pardon, but was both times unaccountably suffered to escape 
again to the woods. It is reproachful to the government of the 
colony to think that it M as after the second of these flights from 
justice, or at least from confinement, that he committed the mur¬ 
der of the two men who had, as the) thought, secured him. By 
this means he again escaped, to be shot at last by a private sol¬ 
dier of the 48tli regiment and another man; for so desperate was 
this villain, that he was only to be taken dead, and by stratagem. 

Howe Mas without a spark of even the honour of an outlaw; he 
betrayed his colleagues upon surrendering himself to government, 
and he fired upon the natixe girl, his companion, when she became 
an impediment to his flight. He was reduced at last to abandon¬ 
ment, even by his own gang; and 100 guineas, and (if a convict 
should take him) a free pardon and a passage to England, M ere 
set upon his head. He was now r a wretched, conscience-haunted 
solitary, hiding in dingles, and only tracked by the sagacity of the 
native girl, to whom he had behaved so ungratefully, and who was 
now employed by the police to revenge his cruelty to her. His 
arms, ammunition, dogs and knapsack were first taken from him; 
and in the last was found a little memorandum-book of kangaroo 
skin, w'ritteu by himself in kangaroo blood. Jt contained a sort of 
journal of his dreams, which shewed strongly the wretched state 
of his mind, and some tincture of superstition. It appears that he 
frequently dreamt of being murdered by natives, of seeing his old 
companions, of being nearly taken by a soldier; and in one in¬ 
stance only, humanity asserts itself even in the breast of Michael 
Ilowe, for we find him recording that he dreamt of his sister. It 
also appears from this little book, that he had once an idea of 
settling in the woods; for it coutains long lists of such seeds as 
he washed to have, vegetables, fruits, and even flowers! 

We are happy to hear that these bush-rangers are at length ex¬ 
terminated. They were a heavy drawback upon the industry of a 
young colony; and settlers were fain to pay them black-mail as a 
composition for escape from worse plunder. It was more than 
conjectured in Van Diemen’s Land that these freebooters could 
not have maintained themselves so long, had not they found abet¬ 
tors, concealers, and receivers of their spoils. They W'ould lift 
a flock of sheep from one farmer and turn it into the pasture of 
another, marking the animals as his; and the destruction of this 
staple stock of the colony was immense, for the outlaws were 
often compelled to secrete themselves in recesses till a score of 
sheep (sometimes their only fare) was devoured or wasted by 
them. 


We 
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We repeat our hope that this narrative (which by the way might 
have been drawn up with more plainness and simplicity) will be 
hereafter as merely a matter of curious history in Van Diemen’s 
Land, as it is in this country; and we desire to see the next lite¬ 
rary production of the Hobart Town press more pleasing in the 
manner, and less tragical in the matter. It is natural that the early 
literature of such a colony should consist of last dying speeches 
and confessions; but even such literature is better than none; 
and we understand that Hobart Town now publishes a weekly 
Gazette, and.that the government, whose organ it is, is adminis¬ 
tered by a man of talent and reading. 


Art. III. —Voyage dans !e Levant en 1817 et 1818. Tome I. 

Large folio. Par le Comte de Forbin. Paris. 

T^HE precise object of the Count de Forbin’s ‘Voyage dans le 
Levant’ is not quite apparent from its fruits.—It may have 
been undertaken with the view of enabling the * Director General 
of Museums ’ to exhibit his talent as an artist in seventy or eighty 
indifferent specimens of lithography, of which half-a-dozen of the 
worst bear his name;—or to gratify his royal patron Louis XVIII., 
by presenting to him a volume equal at least in dimensions to the 
1 Grand Livre* on Egypt, which the Savans of the Institute laid at 
the feet of Napoleon Buonaparte:—for the purpose of collecting 
information, it could hardly have been undertaken; for it literally 
contains none. It would be equally difficult to discover on what 
grounds an old and meritorious servant, who, like Denon, had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his knowledge of antiquities, by his taste and 
execution in the line arts, and by his zeal for their promotion among 
his country men, was dismissed to make room for the present Apollo 
of the Museum, who has not the good fortune to be gifted with 
science, art, or taste, or even with the semblance of zeal or respect 
for any of them. 

If we did not happen to know Count Forbin to be the most dap¬ 
per and the best dressed gentleman in all Paris,—the very dandy of 
the Museum,—we should not have failed to suspect as much from 
a hint modestly conveyed to us in the opening of his work:—so 
greatly, it seems, is he recherche in Paris, that he was afraid to give 
the least intimation of ‘ the difficult and hazardous enterprize’ he was 
about to undertake, lest he should find himself unable to resist the 
remonstrances of his friends, or to tear himself away from their em¬ 
braces. 

When the important day arrived on which our daring adventurer 
was * to confide his destiny to chance,’ he set off (secretly, of 
course) for Marseilles; and having collected into his train a skilful 

v U architect, 
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architect, a celebrated panoramist, an aspiring artist, and a clerical 
cousin, embarked with them on board the Cleopatra frigate, one of 
the squadron destined for the Levant. They left Toulon on the 21st 
of August, and fell in with the coast of Africa on the 2.5th. On 
the 2d September they reached Milo, where our traveller, for his 
coup d'essai, scrambled to the top of a mountain which he calls 
Mairuutuhoy ( Maiuoteicht , we presume,) and, from the door of 
a solitaiv monastery inhabited by one poor Greek priest, enjoyed, 
he says, a magnificent view of the whole Grecian archipelago,— 

* tout 1'archipcl do la Greco:’—and as extensive, we may add, as 

* magnificent/ since it embraced a circuit p( about 450 English 
miles! 

’ lie was now tiansferred to the Hazard brig, bound to Athens, 
where he arrived on the oth September. We know not what por¬ 
tion of the fortnight which our author passed hoic, he dedicated to 
the examination of the remains of antiquity in the city of Minerva, 
as he terms it; nor to what specific description of them his atten¬ 
tion was piincipally directed: but if he gives us little information 
on these points, v\e have at least no reason to complain of a want 
of vapid declamation and maw kish sentiment, or, as he is pleased 
to call it, ‘ j event’/ of which the following may serve as a speci¬ 
men. 

‘ It was my frequent custom to walk out at night, became the hourof 
darkness seemed to put me in communication with the past. It is then 
that the imagination without effort reaches the most splendid edifices; 
and the dubious light of the moon aids these magnificent lesurrections. 
1 peopled the porticoes and the public places with illustrious shades; 
1 agitated the multitude by the uncertainty of a defeat or a triumph ; 
the temples opened, and 1 iancied that I heard the warlike spirits ot the 
citizens ; the impassioned accents of the orators, and the tumult of a 
free people, jealous of their glory, devoting to the infernal deities all 
the enemies of their independence.’ (p. 14.) 

He was not, however, so entirely engrossed by these sublime 
speculations, but that he found leisure (besides assisting at a num¬ 
ber of weddings, dances, &c.) to fill his portfolio; and we have no 
doubt that, when the other elephantine volume (with which we are 
to be favoured) shall be launched, he will be ready to say, as one of 
his countrymen did to a gentleman about to set out on his travels 
into Egypt, ‘ Attendez, Monsieur/—laying his hand on the great 
book of the Savans of the Institute ,— 1 il n’y a rien a faire, il n y a 
rien ?\ voir, soyez tranquille, ici vous trouverez tout:’—there is no¬ 
thing to see, nothing to do, make yourself easy, here you will find 
every thing! 

* Our readers already know that I/)rd Elgin (following the exam¬ 
ple of the Fiench) removed several of the decaying metopes fiom 

the 
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the Temple of Minerva; leaving, as it appears, no more than 
twenty-eight behind him, one of which only was in a tolerable state 
of preservation. This was sufficiently vexatious.—But the Count 
has his revenge; and grows quite brilliant at his lordship’s expense. 
1 A lepoque de 1’expcdition de Lord Elgin, on remplaca, par tin 
pilier de magnnncrie, la Cariatide de Tangle de la Chapelle de Pan- 
drose; cette statue qu’il emporta etait la niieux conserve. On 
ecrivit sur hi plus voisine, Opus Phidue; et sur le pilier informe, 
Opus Elgin.— (p. 11.) 

This would have been fair enough ; but unluckily it is not true : 
—the inscription on* the first pillar (which the Count could not 
read) is in Greek,—‘ EAyiv ho!tj<rs’; that on the other, (which the 
Count could not see,) is in Latin— 

‘ Quod non fecerunt Goti 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti.' 

But though we may indulge a smile at this facetious sally on 
Lord Elgin, we cannot extend our complaisance quite so far as to 
humour the Director General of Museums in the effusion of his 
spleen against a most industrious and meritorious body of artists, 
to whose labours we arc indebted for the best models in ancient ait 
which time has spared to us. 

‘ J’y trouvai aussi plusieurs artistes Anglais ou Allemands, dessinant, 
mesuiant, depuis plusieurs annees, avec Texactitude minutieuse des 
commentateurs les plus scrupuleux, ces monumens, noble creation 
du genie. Ksclavcs malheureux des regies, des moindres caprices 
des anciens, ils cement des \olumes pour rele\yr une erreur de trois 
lignes comnme on l6'S0, sur la mesure d’une architrave ; iI s s’appe- 
santissent, s’endorment, et demeuient huit a ns Athene* pour dessiner 
trois colonnes.' (p. 13.) 

We can easily believe that this spruce Frenchman and his compa¬ 
nions would have curiicd away in their portfolios, not only the 
1 three columns,’ but all Athens, nay, all Greece, in one-tbiid 
of the time that these i unhappy slaves of inles’ have been ‘ poring 
and dosing, and lingering over their labours :’ but then, these labours 
will bear to be examined and compared with the originals; and 
when they come to be submitted to public inspection, it will not 
be found that the authors of them, whether English or German, 
have represented black for white, blue for yellow, red for green, 
round for square, a land tortoise for a river-horse, or the inverted 
heads of goats for cherubs on the wing to the abodes of bliss !* Nor 
will the members of the Institutes or Academies of their respective 
countries, who may have vouched for their accuracy, need to blush 
at having imposed on the woild their idle conceits and misrepre- 

1 Quailcrly Review, No. WXVUI. paj;r ‘2 10. 
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sentations, as * faithful copies of ancient art, carefully traced and ac¬ 
curately coloured from the originals.* 

The vanity and self-sufficiency of the Count are mortified beyond 
measure by the* popularity of the English; and his imagination is 
perpetually haunted by the idea of their intruding themselves into 
every corner of the East. He is equally offended at the snail-paced 
diligence of one set of our countrymen, and at the rapidity with 
which another set are whirled round the world ;— 1 des Anglais riches, 
dont l’affaire importanteetait de traverser la Grece le plus promptc- 
ment possible.* (p. 13.) We suspect however that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find any i rich Englishman* travelling wjth greater celerity, or 
passing the most interesting objects with greater indifference, than 
the Count himself. It will hardly be credited that this virtuoso, 
who presides over the paintings, the statuary, and the vast col¬ 
lection of antiquities in the great city of Paris, who travelled with 
all the pomp and parade of artists and savans in his train, had not 
the curiosity to go a few miles out of his way to visit the plains of 
Marathon, the strait of ThermopyltE, or the ruins of Corinth !—that 
when he quitted ‘ the city of Minerva,* (to which his researches were 
confined,) for Constantinople, he blest the favourable south-west 
breeze which hurried him past the shores of the Troad !—and that 
he flew from Constantinople to Smyrna, and from Smyrna to St. 
Jean d’Acre, without attempting to land on a single island of that 
archipelago which his comprehensive vision had taken in at a 
glance, or without visiting one spot of classical renown, with the 
solitary exception of Ephesus! 

It was a fine day. (it is generally so in September) when the 
Count arrived at Constantinople, and his eyes were dazzled with 
the view; the passage-boats w'ere skimming the surface of the 
w T ater, the domes of the mosques and the gilded shafts of the 
minarets were illumined with the sun’s rays; and no Englishman 
as yet had crossed his path to disturb his enjoyment of the grand 
prospect. His heart began to sink, however, when he heard that 
the plague was raging, and had found its way into the corps 
diplomatique; and the impossibility of passing the narrow and 
slippery streets of Constantinople * without coming in contact 
with the end of a shawl, or the loose robe or caftan,* was not cal¬ 
culated to allay the agitation of his nerves. 

Other troubles assailed him in this great city. Every where the 
Turks elbowed him, the Jews bowed the head to him, the Greeks 
grinned at him, the Armenians cheated him, (p. 40.) the dogs 
barked at hirn, the pigeons alighted on his shoulders, (this requires 
confirmation, as his countrymen say,) and while some light-heeled 
groups were dancing around him, others were dying in agonies; 
and thus he constantly found himself surrounded with mirth and 
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mourning, and peril of the plague. Still no Englishman ' seared his 
eye-balls,’ though their traces were every where visible; and he took 
the favourable opportunity of speculating on the unaccountable dura¬ 
tion of the Ottoman empire. At first, it struck him to be the title alone 
that supports the sultan on the most tottering throne of Europe ;— 
no, not that alone; a moment’s reflection told him it was the in¬ 
fluence of Russia,—no, that would not do neither:—he reflects for 
another moment; and the truth bursts upon him in full radiance —* it 
was England that protected this tottering empire, the weakness of 
which is favourable to the commercial tyranny of that country!’— 
The ‘commercial tyranny of England’ is a cant phrase in the mouth 
of a Frenchman, which means—what lie is always unwilling to 
express—superior skill, enterprize, punctuality, integrity, and lio- 
nour. 


Having for our own purpose explained what is meant by ( com¬ 
mercial tyranny/ we will, for the individual benefit of Count For¬ 
bin, tell him what we consider as an act of commercial meanness. 
Is the Count acquainted with a certain person, who, when he was 
sent officially to negociate an exchange of casts of the metopes and 
other works of art with the British Museum, took advantage of 
the circumstance, and endeavoured to make it a condition that two 
hundred copies of his huge volume should be admitted into Eng¬ 
land duty-free, w hich, at jC‘2 : 8v. (id. a volume, (the duty on each,) 
W'ould have put into his own pocket about five hundred pounds! 
This act, of which he may be assured no English gentleman would 
or could be guilty, comes under that description—the Count, per¬ 
haps, may give it another name; but its nature will remain un¬ 
changed. 

At Ephesus, where wc left our traveller, he saw several Greek 
inscriptions on the gate of the Stadium, which he did not copy, 
and two on an arcade in the theatie which he would have copied 


but could not, ‘ paice quVIles avaient etc laissees rempli de plfitre 
par des Anglais, amis des sciences et toujours soigneux des jouis- 
sances des autres/ The sneer against the hated English could 


scarcely by any possibility have been so ill applied as in this place; 
but it shows the utter ignorance of the ( man of. art’ in matters in¬ 
timately connected with his profession. Had he really been able to 
copy Greek, no method could have assisted him so effectually as 
that of filling up the letters with plaster: this was first ingeniously 
practised by Colonel Squire while serving in Egypt under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Hutchinson; and by it he was enabled to decypher 
an inscription which hail hitherto baffled the efforts of every 
traveller, (including the whole of Buonaparte’s corps of snvans,) 
and to shew that the column vulgarly named after Pompey w'as in 
fact erected under the icign of the Emperor Dioclesian. We fur- 
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tlier infer the Count’s ignorance of Greek from his taking no 
notice of the * seveial inscriptions on the gates of the Stadium* in 
that language; but contenting himself with placing before the eyes 
of his readers, one in large Roman capitals, (and it is the only 
one in his book,)—A ccenso Rensi et Asite, which he tells us 
is Latin. We will take his word for it:—and as he modestly ab¬ 
stains from translating this precious morsel, lest, we suppose, he 
should appear to insult the understanding of his readers, we cannot 
do better than follow his example. 

As the south-west wind had favoured the Count with a rapid 
passage through the Dardanelles, so a fresh breeze from the north¬ 
west now happily relieved him from the fatigue of landing on any 
of the islands usually visited by travellers,—Scio, Nam, Lipso, 
Patmos, Lero, Colrnine, Stanco, or even Rhodes itself,—and on 
the 6th November he was safely put on shore at St. Jean d’Acrc. 

Many years have not elapsed since a French anny sat down 
before this city, and put in practice all the means that a fero¬ 
cious soldiery, headed by a blood-thirsty commander, could de¬ 
vise, to destroy the unoffending inhabitants, and reduce their dwell¬ 
ings to heaps of ashes ; and European travellers, as might be ex¬ 
pected, have heard only curses loud and deep against the unprovoked 
aggression.—Not so, however, Count Forbin—his ear was soothed 
with the most enchanting panegyrics of his brave and humane coun¬ 
trymen—‘ Jls parlnicnt avec admiration des efforts de I’armee Fran¬ 
chise dans 1'orient!’ This is almost too much for the politicians of 
the Palais Royal to digest.—What! on the very spot distinguished 
(according to his own ivow'al) by the most sanguinary tiansactions 
of his countrymen—are the inhabitants so lost to cvciy sense of 
feeling, that, ere the tear is dry upon the widow’s cheek, they cele¬ 
brate the achievements of the French? We should just as soon be¬ 
lieve that ‘ the people of Jaffa, whose plains are still white 
with the hones of massacred prisoners/ are lavish in tln ir praise 
and admiration of the prow ess and bland humanity of Buonaparte. 

It w'ould be useless to follow the Count over various parts of 
Palestine, or to extract any of his 1 reveries’ in the Holy city; 
where, as in Athens, he enjoys a sort of second-sight, difteicnt how- 
ever from that of our northern neighbours, and more safe, as it 
shews him the past instead of the future,—thus ‘ the most terrible 
scenes are presented to his view—the flames of the temple mount 
into the highest regions of the air, which they kindle into a blaze 
—the celestial hosts behold them with a holy terror, &c/ (p. 40.) 
If be enters into any particular remarks, they are generally trite, very 
often childish, and almost always calculated to give false impres¬ 
sions: they are the less likely to mislead, how'ever, as he generally 
take# tare to refute them himself. 
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* Dans toute la Judee, quelques pluies seulement indiquent Driver; 
l’automne i/apporte point de fruits, le printemps ne fait pas eclore une 
fleur, et cependant les ardeurs de 1 etc consument Haceldama, et ta- 
rissent la source de Siloe ; on croiroit qu'il n’y a plus de saisons pour 
cette cun true mal lieu reuse.’—p. 32. 

* In all Judaja a few showers only indicate winter/ says Count 

Forbin. (p. 44.) * The climate of Jerusalem is frequently rigor¬ 

ous during winter ; snoic sometimes falls ; and the cold was some¬ 
what intense when we prepared to leave it/ says the Director Gene¬ 
ral of Museums, (p. 4.>.) * There are no longer any seasons for 
this unhappy country/ says the Count; * it was winter at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and spring at Jaffa,’ says the Director. (p.4j.) * There are 

no fruits in autumn, and no flowers in the spring in all Judaea/ 
Yet he found great plenty of fruit-trees , and ate also of their fruits! 
Had he condescended to open lJasselquist,or to look into the pages 
of any of the more recent travellers before he wrote, he might have 
learned that no country in the world possesses a greater profusion 
of wild flowers than the land of Judah ;—that it is peculiarly adapted 
for flocks and herds, and bees, and eminently entitled to be called, 
in the language of Scripture, * a land flowing w ith milk and honey/ 
But it is needless to dwell longer on the Director General’s per¬ 
plexing description of* this unhappy countiv,—which has no sea¬ 
sons—no flowers in the spring, and no fiuits in the autumn’—when 
it appears, from his own account, that he never saw it either in 
spring, summer, or autumn, but only galloped through it at a prodi¬ 
gious rate in the month of November. 

The Count left Jerusalem on the 2d December, and returned by 
Jaffa, where, he says, the Aga frequently spoke of the Frencharmies; 
but he prudently suppresses the nature of the conversation. He 
makes amends, howe\er, for his silence on this subject by the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, which is in the very best style of sentimental gal¬ 
limaufry. * How often in this fine climate have I regretted the fogs' 
and cloudy sky of France! I low often have my eyes been turned sor¬ 
rowfully towards the west!—A young swallow w'asthc companion 
of my chamber; it settled every evening on a peg in the wall, 
and every morning at sun-rise l gave my little friend his liberty. It 
is not improbable that he came from France; and lie may have 
quitted a roof which sheltered the object of my tender solicitude/ 
(p. 47.) H ow rural ! as Peter Pastoral says. 

From Jaffa he proceeded by Ashdad, Gaza, and El Arish, across 
the desert, to Egypt. To shorten the tedious uniformity of the 
way, he listened to a melting tale of love and murder told by an 
Arab, which he has printed, as * an interesting episode’; and embel¬ 
lished with a lithographic print, for the edification of the Parisian 
antiquaries. 

The 
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The unhappy Count seems doomed, wherever lie turns his steps, 
to meet with nothing but grievances. To say nothing of the Eng¬ 
lish; blind men and buffaloes, processions of marriages, executions 
and burials, fish-dealers and fellahs, perpetually impeded his way 
* among the infectious canals and ruined houses of Dnmietta’: nor 
was the passage over the plain of Massoura calculated to raise his 
spirits—for here, says he, the reflection crossed me that I was on 
the field where 1 fortune proved treacherous to French valour/ He 
soon rallies bis spirits, however, and magnanimously declares that, 
after all, when lie recollected the trophies of Buonaparte, and 
traced the career of the Fiench armies in Egypt, under the shade of 
the palms which embellished the heritage of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies, ‘ lie should have thought himself happy to have been 
one of the lowest ranks in the rear-guard/ It is not for us to dis¬ 
pute this point, nor to deny that our chivalrous traveller is better 
fitted for the situation of a corporal in Buonaparte’s army than to 
preside over the arts and antiquities of the Royal Museum of Paris; 
but we cannot help thinking that he takes rather an ungracious man¬ 
ner of repaying the patronage of Louis XVIII. by such a declara¬ 
tion. 

At Cairo, as might have been anticipated, our adventurer observed 
Turks, Arabs, Copts, Armenians, Jews, asses, mules, cartels, 
pilgrims returning from Mecca, and hungry dogs howling after 
them, and all jostling and crowding together. 1 To escape from 
the press, [ entered,’ he says, Lai most all the mosques of the city with 
bended knees; and protected by my Mussulman costume, mum¬ 
bled over the formula of the faith, with my beard in close contact 
with the sacred stone.’ (p. 72-) There are so many little oversights 
in the Count’s nairative, so many petty sacrifices of accuracy to 
effect, that he will, we are quite sure, excuse us for doubting, whe¬ 
ther, at his devotions, or on any other occasion, he adopted the 
‘ Mussulman costume.’ At Cairo, as in London, nobody cares 
much about the costume of a stranger: in travelling up the Nile, 
indeed, a Tuikish dress is extremely convenient to prevent trouble¬ 
some curiosity; yet at Thebes ivc know that the Count wore no 
such dress; while.his flowing beard, instead of being long enough to 
touch * Ja pierre saciee,’ had moulted; and 

•-* his chin new reaped, 

Shewed like a stubble land ut harvest home/ 

But his beard was not the only thing that did not follow him to 
Thebes; he appears to have left his recollection also somewhere on 
the road. * La chaleur (he says)etaitdejA insupportable i\ Thebes 
dans les premiers jours de Mars / Now we must remind him that 
he arrived at Luxor, a village on the site of ancient Thebes, on the 
28 th of January, and left it the first week in February; and conse¬ 
quently 
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quently could not have suffered from the insupportable heat there in 
tne 1 first days of March/ We do not know that the Count will 
thank us; but some of his fair countrywomen who have 1 trembled 
at his desperate hardihood,’ may perhaps feel relieved at being in¬ 
formed that at Thebes, (situated in about 2()° of northern latitude,) 
where 1 he found the very pebbles burning hot/ the heat is mode¬ 
rate, and the weather perfectly delightful both in February and 
March. Again— 

‘ On eprouve souvent pendant 1c jour, di N s qu’on aeloignc du Nil, 
une fievre presque iuconnuc en Europe, celle de lasoif. Cette souffrunce 
cruelle est au-dessus (le toute expression ; elle a son sommeil, son dc- 
lire; on rove douloureusement le souvenir desvallees les plus fraiches, 
des boissons glacees; et la im*moire devient le tourment le plus tehi- 
ble de cette inaladie Africaine/ (p. 94.) 

This African malady, in which 1 on r£ve douloureusement/ is 
not, we suspect, confined to the banks of the Nile. Surely the Count 
cannot suppose that, after all the journies which have been made 
through every coiner of Egypt, it is not perfectly well known, that 
from Cairo to Assouan, about six hundred miles, the habitable part 
of the valley of the Nile extends not farther from the river on either 
side than its waters can be conveyed for the purposes of irrigation; 
that it is so convc)ed in canals; that there is scarcely a mile without 
a village; and that for these reasons the last solicitude that any tra¬ 
veller need to feel, is about a supply of water. 

It was not, however, the dread of a want of water which finally 
arrested the progress of the Count, and prevented him from tread¬ 
ing the soil of Meroe, and of fifty other places, which he would 
have visited, and was the more desirous of visiting because unpol¬ 
luted by the feet of any English traveller:—such an obstacle would 
have been nobly surmounted by that spirit of enterprize which had 
already cairied him thiough so many other difficulties. No—it 
was a Gorgon, a chinnvra moie formidable than—but let him tell 
the dreadful tale in his own words: 

1 1 had intended to visit Elephantine, Syene, Philie, Ipsambul, and 
to penetrate as far as the island of Meroe, but there enters always more 
or less a spirit of adventure in these distant excursions; the desire of 
seeing places that are little known has a powerful tendency to support 
the fatigues and privations of a long voyage. If every body has been 
able to sec that which we are in search of, disgust threatens us, and dis¬ 
couragement follows it very soon/-‘ 1 no longer experienced a wish 

to ascend the Nile from the moment I observed an English family arrive 
at Thebes on their return from the Cataracts. Lord and Lady Belmour 
had visited a part of Nubia; they had travelled in the most splendid 
style; three or four large boats followed the one in which they sailed. 
Husbands, wives, children, chaplains, surgeons, nurses, cooks,—all bab¬ 
bling of Elphantinc. From this moment the illusion vanished for me— 

there 
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there was an end of the matter. I even set off from Thebes sooner than 
I had intended, finding it quite impossible to support the perpetual ap¬ 
pearance among these venerable ruins of an English lady’s-maid—une 
femmc-de-chambre Anglaise en petit spencer couleur de rose!'— 

-filthy hags ! 

Why do you shew me this? 

i Having no longer any desire to look at any thing, I departed that very 
night.'*—p. 94-. 

A smart English waiting-maid in a rose-colour spencei! Well 
might the gallant spirit that was so desirous of serving in the very 
rump of Buonapaite’s army in Egypt be appalled.—We see him at 
this moment stalling back in visible trepidation, and exclaiming to 
the unconscious damsel, 

‘ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the llyrcan tyger; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.’ 

If it were worth while to be serious upon so ridiculous a subject, 
we might ask the Count what, since the Anglophobia had such an 
effect on his delicate nerves, induced him to leave the pm liens of 
the Palais Koval ? If he ever read at all, even the periodical jour¬ 
nals of his own country, he must have known that every spot within 
his intended voyage had already been defiled, and rendered unwoithy 
of his grand enterprize, by the presence of Englishmen, aye, and 
English women too. But here again we have what the lawyers 
call a lapse de facto: Count Foibni neither did nor could see 
Lord Belmore’s family arrive at Thebes; for on the very day (the 
J3lh of January) that his lordship reached Thebes, he was, by his 
own account, at Cairo. Two English servants, a lady's maid, two 
seamen belonging to his lordship’s yacht, and an Arab procured at 
Esn£, composed the whole of Lord Belmore’s suit; and two boats 
only made up his formidable fleet! That the Count should mistake 
I)hie for rose-colour, (after the example set him at home,) need not 
excite much surprize, especially when his situation is considered:— 
that he has done so, we can take upon us to affnn— Vt nos in 
Arcadia. —We happen to know that this 1 use-coloured spencer, 
which had such important effects on the Count’s destiny, and de¬ 
prived France, and the world, of almost all that he ‘ icon Id have 
seen,’ is a pale blue pelisse, not much unlike the outer robe of a 

• These ludicrous embarrassments of the poor Count have found a sympathizing Eng¬ 
lish critic, who bewails the piaclite of suffering nursery-mauls and boarding-school 
misses to tread on classic ground, and to disturb the antiquary in his profound re¬ 
searches ; and in a lu^h strain ot mawkish affectation n pines that so many of Ins coun¬ 
trymen should record their names in ' deposiiorn s <>1 the illusions of travelling lolly ami 
egotism,’ or in 1 the police books ol the continent.’ 

■ Tuiki&Ii 
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Turkish lady, and very well adapted to the purposes of oriental 
travelling. 

llut misfortunes never come alone.—To aggravate his distress in 
the fatal neighbourhood ol Thebes, he discovered, on the leg of 
the colossal statue of Memnon, the name and London residence 
of an 1 obscure English baronet/ close by the side of that of Cassar ; 
but not that of General Kapp,—‘ because' (as the Count oppor¬ 
tunely assures us ) 1 a truly honest ambition is modest/—Honesty and 
modesty associated with the name of Kapp !—Hut he is right— 
Kapp, as well as his innsiei, employed his short leisure in Egypt in 
plundering and cuttjng the throats of the unoffending natives,—a 
matter far more to the taste of both than engraving their names on 


granite. 

rii 


Ihe 1 unpardonable egotism of Mr. Salt/ whom the Count, 
with his usual accuracy,designates as a person employed ‘ to make 
discoveiies for la Sociele des Antiquaircs de Londres/is the last 
of his tirades which we shall notice.* The specific crime laid to the 
charge of this gentleman is that of filling up the space round the 
lower part of the Sphinx, which, under his superintendence, had 
been opened by Caviglia; and not waiting for the arrival of our 
learned antiquary, that 1 an active and vigorous investigation might 
have been entered upon, which could not fail to throw great light 
on the history of the arts in ancient days/ How ever well qualified 
the Director of Museums may be for assisting in such an investi¬ 
gation, he is completely iguoiaut of the nature of the undertaking. 
Had he thought propel to inquiie, he would have learned that so 
difficult was it to keep out the sand, that jhe labours of the day 
were frequently frustrated by its falling in during the night, and 
that in a very few days it would have nearly acquired its former 
level. Hefore this took place, Mr. Salt caused accurate drawings 
to be made of the giound-plan, the temples, the paws, and 
the inscriptions upon them; (See our No. XXXVIII. p. 40f). 
4 l(i.) but having heard, on his return to Cairo, that the Arabs bad, 
as usual, commenced the work of destruction, and that the women 
were breaking off fragments to wear as amulets or charms, he imme¬ 
diately dispatched, in concert with Caviglia, gome workmen to 


* Wo understand that Count Forbin is again pricked forth in quest of adventures in 
• countries far away.’ He has outstrip! our advice on the present occasion; but we hope 
to be in tune to advise him, ere his next appearanre, to take the opinion of some dis¬ 
creet friend, as he was prudent enough to do on a formei occusion at Farina, where he 
intended to print his * Travels in Sicil)This friend, having attentively perused his ma¬ 
nuscript, conjuied him by no means to commit his character with the literary world, as 
something of history, science, or antiquity, would be expected from a man of his rank 
and station: —* But,’continued he, * your work is light and amusing enough, and you 
need only add a few pretty prints, and change the title to that of “ a Sicilian Romance,” 
and it will do very well as a book for the ladies.’—and as n romance it was accordingly 
published; hut w r e believe not much read even * by the ladies.’ 


cover 
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cover up, without delay, what the winds would have accomplished in 
the course of a week. Having thus preserved this ancient monu¬ 
ment, after * ail active and vigorous investigation/ it remains for the 
French consul to uncover it again; if his countrymen are not satis¬ 
fied with the account of it which we have already given. 

The situation which Count Forbin fills ought to set him above 
those paltry feelings of jealousy which he every w here discovers. 
He cannot possibly expect to gain any credit with the thinking part 
of mankind for his fietful calumnies against the English. We, how¬ 
ever, are fully capable of defending ourselves; but we observe, in 
addition, an ungenerous and unmanly endeavour (for such we must 
think it) to depreciate the valuable labours of an unobtrusive 
foreigner, simply because he happens to be assisted by the British 
Consul. In this, indeed, the Count is not singular: others of his 
countrymen have manifested the same unworthy feeling,and one of 
their journalists, now before us, sobs out that‘ it is quite painful 
to think that all the discoveries of Belzoni should go to the British 
Museum/ 

But detraction, it would appear, is not all that Mr. Belzoni has 
had to sustain from this irrational jealousy. M. Drovetti, French 
consul, has, as Count Forbin informs us, two agents at Thebes; 
the one a Mameluke named Yousef, originally a drummer in the 
French aimy; the other a Marseilles renegade of the name of 
Riffo , 1 small in stature, bold, entcrpriziiig, and choleric, beating the 
Arabs because they had neither time nor taste to understand the 
Pioveiujal language/ These persons are more than suspected of 
being concerned in a plot against the life of Mr. Belzoni, who was 
recently fired at from behind a wall, while employed in his researches 
among the ruins of Carnac, where these two fellows were then known 
to be lurking. The affair has been brought before the Consular 
Court at Cairo, and we tiust that M. Drovetti, for the sake of his 
own character, and that of bis country, will not interfere with the 
judicial proceedings, nor attempt to shelter his agents from the 
punishment which awaits them. 

But Mr. Belzoni had committed an unpardonable offence. 
A French mineralogist of the name of Caillaud had accompanied 
some Arab soldiers sent by the Pasha of Egypt in search of eme¬ 
ralds among the mountains between the Nile and the Red Sea. On 
their return, this person gave out (as we learn from an intelligent 
correspondent in the Malta Gazette) that, in this expedition, he had 
-discovered the ancient city of the Ptolemies, the celebrated Bere¬ 
nice, the great emporium of Europe and the Indies, of which he 
gave a magnificent description. M r. Belzoni, doubtful of the accu¬ 
racy of the story, set out from Edfoo, with one of the former party, 
to visit the supposed Berenice, where, instead of the ruins of 8<)0 

houses 
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bouses and three temples, as stated by M. Caillaud, lie could find 
no more than 87 scattered houses, or rather cells, ihe greater num¬ 
ber of which did not exceed ten feet square , built with unhewn 
stones, and without cement; and the only appearance of a temple 
was a niche in the rock, without inscription or sculpture of ally 
kind : there was no land for cultivation, nor any water within 
twenty-four miles; no communication with the sea but by a rough 
road over the mountains of twenty-five miles, and the shore was so 
covered with projecting rocks for twenty or thirty miles on each 
side, that there was no security even for the smallest boats, much 
less for ships tradiu&to India. These, therefore, he was quite cer¬ 
tain, could not be the remains of Beieuic£. 


As, however, the site of this celebrated city had been fully de¬ 
scribed by the ancient writers, Mr. Belzoni determined to prosecute 
his researches ; and at the end of twenty days, he discovered, close 
to the shore, the extensive ruins of an ancient city near the Cape 
Lepte Extrema , the Has el Auf of the present day; the projection 
of which forms an ample bay, (now named Foul Bay,) having, at the 
bottom, an excellent harbour for vessels of small burden. These 
ruins, which are, beyond question, those of the celebrated emporium 
founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, were four days’ journey from 
the rude cells of the quatrymen or miners, which M. Caillaud is 
stated to have so strangely mistaken for the magnificent vestiges of 


the ancient Berenice. 


Seveial wells of hitter water were found 


among the ruins; and between them and the mountains was an ex¬ 
tensive plain fit for cultivation. The remains of more than 3,000 
houses were counted, about the centre of which were those of a 
temple w ith sn/ptured figures and hieioglyphics. The temple alone 
was built of calcareous stone; the materials of the houses consisting 
of coral rock and other beautiful petrifications; a mixture of Greek 
and Egyptian remains was observable both in the ruins of the tem¬ 
ple and the houses. 

Before we quit the subject of Mr. Belzoni, we shall just mention 
that, previously to his leaving Egypt, he made a tour to El Wall (the 
bushes), the northern Oasis. He found, as Hornemanu had done, 
the tops of the hills of the desert encrusted with, salt, and wells of 
sweet water rising out of a surface overspread with masses of salt; 
as Herodotus i elated two and twenty centuries ago. fie found 
also the remains of w hat has been considered as the Temple of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon; but the natives wxrc as jealous and as unwilling to let 
him see this ‘ work of the infidels/ as Hornemanu had found them 
to be. The fine rivulet of sweet water, whose source this traveller 
describes as being in a grove of date tiees, and which Brown was 
told by the people ‘ was sometimes cold and sometimes warm/ 
was also visited by Mr. Belzoni; who says lie proved the truth of 
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what is stated by Herodotus, that this spring is warm in the morn¬ 
ings and evenings, much more so at midnight, and cold in the mid¬ 
dle of the day. He procured some of the water, which he means to 
send to London to be analysed. Had Mr. Belzoni possessed a ther¬ 
mometer, he would have found that it was the temperature of the 
air which had changed, while that of the ‘ Fountain of the Sun’ re¬ 
mained the same. The fact, however, of the great change of tem¬ 
perature in the twenty-four hours, which is always the case where 
beds of nitre are found, adds another to the many wonderful in¬ 
stances adduced of the minute attention and accurate observation 
of the most ancient and valuable writer of prpfane history. 


Art. IV. 1 . Report front the Select Committee on the Highways 
of the Kingdom, together with the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them. pp. 08 . 

2. A Practical Essay on the scientific Repair and Preservation 
of Public Roads ,—presented to the Board of Agriculture by 
John Loudon M‘Adam, Esq. pp. 18. 

C). Remarks on the present System of Road Making, with Obser¬ 
vation* deduced from Practice and Experience, §c. By John 
Loudon M'Adain, Esq. General Surveyor of the Roads in 
the Bristol District, pp. 47. 

4. An Essay on the Construction of Roads and Carriages. By 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. F.R.S. M.R.I.A. 

j. yJ Practical Treatise on the making and upholding of Pub¬ 
lic Roads, with a few Remarks on forming ylpproaclres to Gen¬ 
tlemens House*; and a Dissertation on the Utility of Proud. 
Jl heels and other Improvements. By James Paterson, Road 
Surveyor, Montrose. 


A MONG the various branches of rural economy which claim 
the attention of the public, the state of the roads is not one 
of the least important. All classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 
from the driver of the barouche and four down to the humble cot¬ 
tager who, on the Saturday evening, trudges to the nearest market- 
town for her weekly supply of tea and sugar, are interested in 
performing their respective journies with as much facility as pos¬ 
sible. 

The increased population and internal commerce of the country, 
of course occasion an increased wear of the roads, which, in a 
variety of instances, are still further deteriorated by circumstances 
of a local nature. Inclosures, paradoxical as at first sight it may 
appear, have, we believe, in some cases produced this effect. 
While the greater part of any given district was in a state of un¬ 
cultivated nature, the inhabitants maintained one or two formed 

roads 
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roads in the most important lines of communication, and in other 
directions took what track they chose, as a Calmuck over his 
steppe, or a La Platan over his savanna; while the labour and 
money appropriated to such purposes were applied entirely to the 
more favoured routes. When, however, in lieu of these common 
tracks, the high powers of an Inclosure act substituted regularly 
constructed highways, the road-revenue of the district, as well as 
the attention of the surveyor, was divided between several lines of 
road, instead of being concentrated upon one or two. Of inclo¬ 
sures indeed we would speak respectfully, not only as an im¬ 
provement in other joints of view, but as usually facilitating the 
intercourse between place and place. Canals are an improve- 
merit (if we may be guilty of the solecism) of a more questionable 
nature. One of the advantages which we were taught to expect 
from them, was the preservation of the roads, by the substitution 
of water-carriage for all heavy commodities. That this has in 
some degree been the case, we by no means deny. In particular 
districts however the effect has been the reverse, as the carriage of 
com to the several wharfs, and of coal, stone, and slate from 
them, has contributed much to destroy the roads in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. In the case of turnpike-roads indeed, the increase of 
toll may nearly compensate the increase of w'ear; but to individual 
parishes, the expense arising from this wharf-traffic has in some 
instances that have come to our knowledge been enormous. 

After all, we would not be understood as contending that the 
roads of the kingdom are worse than they were ten or twenty years 
ago; on the whole, perhaps, they are better. • It admits of no dis¬ 
pute, however, that they are, generally speaking, bad, and infinitely 
worse than they would be if the laws for their maintenance were 
carried into effectual execution; or if the reparations of them were 
conducted by men of skill and activity: we congratulate, therefore, 
all the advocates for * safe and expeditious travelling/ on the in¬ 
creasing influence of the system of Mr. M'Adam. Mr. M'Adam 
indeed appears to us to be the very Dr. Bell of road-makers. In both 
gentlemen we see the same zeal for the promotion of a useful ob¬ 
ject, the same activity of mind and body, the vamc disregard of 
personal inconvenience and fatigue. We may add, as another fea¬ 
ture of resemblance, that many of the practices of each of these 
gentlemen had been previously adopted in a variety of instances, 
but that it required zeal and perseverance like theirs to recommend 
the entire system to the attention of the public. Increased expe¬ 
rience has, with both of them, h^d the effect of strengthening their 
conviction of the excellence of their respective systems in general; 
while it has rendered them more diffident upon some of the minor 
vol. xxin. no. xlv. g details, 
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details. Mr. M'Adain, in liis memorial to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, says, 

‘ Of that part of the system which relates to the construction of the 
roads and the appointment of general-surveyors of districts, the memo¬ 
rialist speaks with that confidence which is the result of experience — 
but he adds, that, 4 having now felt the difficulties of a profession, requi¬ 
ring much statistical information and practical knowledge of country 
work, with the regular habits of business, the estimation of his own 
abilities as a road-maker has been much lowered.’—‘ Many things/ 
he says, * which appeared proper in theory, were found unprofitable in 
practice; and others of obvious utility have been rendered difficult of 
execution from the obstacles of prejudice and ignorance/ 

Dr. Bell has not, so far as wc know, made a similar avowal in 
words, but he has in fact;—by the many changes, which, to the 
no small discomfiture of distant country sclioolmasteis, he has so 
rapidly introduced in his rules and instructions, which were once 
supposed to be as unalterable as those of the Medes and Persians. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that Mr. M'Adam’s system has 
attracted so much notice, at a time when employment for the 
labouring classes is become an object of most anxious inquiry; 
as it is to be executed by the labour of men, rather than by that of 
horses; and its operations are to be carried on principally in the 
winter, when the deficiency of work for the agricultural poor is 
most pressing. We certainly are desirous of contributing our 
humble assistance to the promotion of such desirable objects. 
The treatises of Mr. M‘Adam, (whom we must be permitted to 
consider as an adopted Englishman,) Mr. Edgeworth, and Mr. 
Paterson enable us to lay each part of the united kingdom under 
contribution for materials; while the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons gives us something like the collective 
wisdom of the empire. 

We have before us two publications by Mr. M'Adain. The 
first, which was pretty widely circulated last summer by the 
Board of Agriculture, consists principally of Instructions for the 
repair of old roads; the second contains remarks on the mode of 
making roads; on commissioners and their officers, and on the 
care of the finances. 

Mr. Paterson’s is a neatly printed little volume, written in a 
style which the nature of the subject and the modest pretensions 
of the author preclude us from criticizing. Mr. Edgeworth’s 
treatise has been long before the public. It is the work of a man 
of science, combined with much practical knowledge of his sub¬ 
ject. The greater part of this volume consists of remarks on 
wheel carriages, accompanied with an account of some very inge¬ 
nious and accurate experiments for ascertaining their relative faci¬ 
lities 
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lities of draught* The remarks on road-making, which were, we 
believe, first published eleven or twelve years ago, are sensible 
and judicious. 

The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
(which confessedly originated in the improvements effected by Mr* 
M'Adani) is. drawn up will* much care, and attention to the in¬ 
teresting body of evidence on which it is grounded. From this 
evidence we shall make a few extracts; and then, from the mass of 
materials before us, endeavour to digest into one view some of the 
leading principles in the art of road-making. 

The first witness •examined is Charles Johnson, Esq*, superin¬ 
tendent of mail-coaches under the Postmaster-General. He states 
that ‘ there is great want of skill in forming the road and keeping 
it in repair, particularly near London \—that * the whole town of 
Egham had been covered with gravel unsifted, eight or nine inches 
deep from side to side; of which the consequence was, that the 
Exeter mail lost ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes every night/—He 
adds, ‘we were given afterwards to understand, that the commis¬ 
sioners had put this particular road under the care of Mr. M‘Adam, 
and at this time 1 have no sort of occasion whatever to complain 
of it/ 

He is follow ed by four of the principal coach proprietors in and 
near London. These gentlemen all concur in their opinion of the 
badness of the roads near the metropolis,—in complaining of their 
too great convexity, and of the unskilful manner in which the ma¬ 
terials are applied. They all concur, too, in praising Mr. M‘Adam. 
It may be interesting to that portion of our readers, who avail them¬ 
selves occasionally of the facilities of locomotion furnished by these 
useful members of society, to give some of the facts detailed in their 
evidence. 

Mr. Waterhouse, whose vehicular head-quarters are at the Swan 
with Two-Necks, keeps 400 horses; those worked within 50 miles 
of London (which cost on the average £:}0 each) last about four 
years; those at a greater distance (costing oft5 each) six years. # 
He says that eight horses on the more distant roads would per¬ 
form as many miles as ten nearer London; that three horses would 
draw the mail on Mr. Telford's roads in North Wales with as much 
ease as four on the road from London to Dunchurch ;—the excel¬ 
lence of Mr. Telford's roads consisting principally in the small¬ 
ness of their convexity. Mr. Horne of Charing Cross also keeps 
400 horses: he buys 1.50 every year;—those worked near London 
last but three years ; those at a greatet 1 distance double the time, in 
consequence of their work being lighter, their food better, and their 
lodging more airy. Mr. Eames (of the White Horse, Fetter Lane) 
keeps about 300 horsek: he finds them last three years in post- 

r. 2 coaches, 
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coaches, and as long again at a distance from London. He says 
that his drivers represent * the crossing backwards and forwards 
through the gravel, heaped sometimes in the middle of the roads 
near London, as tearing the horses* hearts out.’ He further states 
that the Surry Road is so much improved, that he can travel sixteen 
miles with more facility than he could formerly travel twelve. Mr. 
Botham, ofSpecn, (who keeps more than 100 horses,) and Mr. Fro- 
mont, both bear testimony to the improvement effected by Mr. 

M'Adam. 

We now come to Mr. M'Adam himself. Of his practical 
directions we shall speak presently : of his^qualifications for the 
task which he has undertaken, our readers may form some judgment 
from the following extracts from his evidence. 

‘ On my first arriving from America in the year 1783, at the time the 
roads were making in Scotland, (their turnpike acts being in operation 
about twenty years at that time,) very many of their roads were made. 
I was then appointed a commissioner of the roads, and had occasion to 
see a great deal of road-work. This first led me to inquire into the: 
general method of road-making, and the expense of it. Since that 
period I have been mostly in Bristol, where 1 was also appointed a 
commissioner of the roads; the very defective state of which could 
not fail to attract my attention. I was induced to offer myself to the 
commissioners to take charge of the roads as a surveyor; because I 
found it impossible for any individual commissioner to get the roads 
put into a situation of being mended with any prospect of success ; 
and no individual could incur the expense of miking experiments on 
a great scale. The roads of Bristol were accordingly put under my 
direction in the month of January, 1816. 

‘ 1 have travelled various times during the last twenty years, to 
ascertain which are the best roads, and which the btst means of road- 
making, over the whole kingdom, from Inverness in Scotland to Land’s 
End in Cornwall. I have obtained all the information that an unau¬ 
thorised person could expect to receive/—‘ More pains and much 
more expense have been bestowed on the roads of late years, hut 
without, in my opinion, producing any adequate effect, from want of 
skill in the executive department. I consider the roads in South 
Wales, in Monmouthshire, in Cornwall, in Devonshire, in Hereford¬ 
shire, in part of Hampshire, in part of Oxfordshire, and some part of 
Gloucestershire, as managed with the least skill, and consequently, 
at the heaviest expense/—‘ You asked me with respect to the spirit 
of improvement; I would wish to explain in what way I think that is 
proceeding. I have been sent for, and consulted by thirty-four dif¬ 
ferent sets of commissioners, and as many different trusts, and thirteen 
counties to the extent of 037 miles, all of whom have been making 
improvements, and I have had many subsurveyors instructed and sent 
to distant parts of the country. 

* The repairs of 148 miles round Bristol, and many expensive perma¬ 
nent 
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nent improvements and alterations have been made in the last three 
years, during which a floating debt oj upwards 1400/. has been paid 
off, a considerable reduction of the principal debt has been made, and 
a balance of 2790/. 0.y, 4 d. is remaining in the hands of the treasurer. 
The Bristol distiict has been under one trust for twenty years, and in 
that period the debt has increased to 43,000/—pp. 18, 19- 

In a subsequent part of his evidence, he states that, by improved 
management, the l£psom trust has been enabled to lower the toll 
on agricultural carriages; and that the road between Reading 
and Twyford has been made smooth and solid at an expense, 
including the Surveyor’s salary, not exceeding fifteen pounds per 
week ; while their former expenditure, exclusive of the Surveyor’s 
salary, was twenty-two pounds per week. Mr. M‘Adam esti¬ 
mates the yearly toll revenue at a million and a quarter from the 
circumstance of there being 23,000 miles of turnpike roads in 
England and Wales; and reminds us that the Committee of 1811 
estimated the saving which would be made to the country by 
putting the roads in a proper state of repair, at five millions 
annually. 

Mr. James M‘Adam, who has been instructed by his father, 
mentions some flagrant instances of abuse in the appointment of 
surveyors. In one instance he found as surveyor, with 60/. per 
annum, a person who had been an underwriter at Lloyd’s Coffee 
Ilonse; in another a bed-ridden old man, w ho employed to execute 
his office a carpenter to whom the commissioners allowed 20/. per 
annum; in another there were three surveyors, one a cripple, ano¬ 
ther a carpenter, and the third a coal merchant. To shew in how 
great a degree his father’s system is carried into effect by manual la¬ 
bour, he states that at Reading during eight months, 300/. were 
laid out, 400/. of w hich were for human labour: at Cheshunt, 800/. 
in five months,only forty of which went for cartage: at Wadesmill, 
fiOO/.; at Royston, 300/.; and at Huntingdon 20/. per week were 
all spent in labour. 

We next have several gentlemen w ho, from their experience as 
commissioners, bear testimony to the merits of Mr. M'Adavn. 
Mr. Cripps, after speaking of the improvements effected near 
Epsom and the consequent diminution of tolls, says 

‘ 1 had an opportunity of observing in Sweden, that the roads were 
more beautiful than any I ever beheld; they are formed in the same 
manner as by Mr. M‘Adam, the materials broken extremely small. 
The material is the best in the world, as it is rock of granite; and so 
well do they understand the necessity of breaking them small, that 
you never behold throughout Sweden a fragment of granite larger 

than the size of a walnut, for the purposes of the roads.-What is the 

6hape of these roads ? To the eye they appear perfectly flat; but upon 

g 3 trial 
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trial by the spirit level, there is a slight degree of convexity/— Evi¬ 
dence, p. 39. 

The remaining evidence is that of some of the most experi¬ 
enced road-engineers and surveyors. From this we shall extract 
what we think most important to the remarks which we shall offer 
to our readers upon the laying out, the formation, and the maintain¬ 
ing of roads. 

In the original laying out of roads, we are glad to find in favour 
of some degree of curvature, such good authority as that of Mr. 
Edgeworth. 

1 To follow the mathematical axiom, that a straight line is the 
shortest that can be drawn between two points, will not succeed in 
making the most commodious roads; hills must be avoided, towns 
must be resorted to, and the sudden bends of rivers must be shunned/— 
1 It may perhaps appear surprising, that there is but little difference in 
length between a road that has a gentle bend, and one that is in a per¬ 
fectly straight line. A road two miles long and perfectly straight can 
scarcely be found any where ; but if such a road could be found, and 
if it were curved so as to prevent the eye from seeing farther than a 
quarter of a mile of it, in any one place, the whole road would not be 
lengthened more than one hundred and fifty yards. It is not proposed 
to make serpentine roads merely for the entertainment of travellers; 
but it is intended to point out that a strict adherence to a straight line 
is of much less consequence than is usually supposed/— Edgeworth , 
p. 12. 

We wish this observation could be impressed on those merciless 
annihilators of rural scenery, the Commissioners of Inclosures. We 
were perhaps a little disposed to smile at the following passages 
of Mr. Paterson, though we admit the justness both of his illus¬ 
tration and of his reasons. 

‘ The difference between going over a hill, and round the bottom of 
it, is not, in point of distance, quite so much as is generally understood. 
Place, for instance, an egg upon a table : then, from the one end to the 
other, trace a line upon the shell exactly on the horizontal plane: be¬ 
tween the same extreme points of the egg, trace a line over the top of 
it directly in the vertical plane; and the length of those two lines will 
be found to be exactly equal. The same observation will apply, in a 
greater or lesser degree, to the forming of roads over hilly ground.’— 
* There is another remark in favour of the curved line in general, which 
it may be proper to attend to. Every traveller knows by experience, 
that in going but a mile or two of a road that is formed on a straight 
line, the sight of such a distance before him oppresses his mind with 
fatigue, and he thinks it long till he arrives at the end of his prospect. 
Or rather, the eye of the traveller taking in such a large prospect at 
once, the distance appears less than it really is, as is the case in look¬ 
ing over an expanse of water, or an extensive plain. So that in propor¬ 
tion as hope is encouraged by the deceiving prospect, in like proportion 
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will he experience disappointment and fatigue a9 he becomes gradually 
undeceived by the real length of the road in travelling along it. Butin 
going the same distance of a road that is diversified by several windings, 
his mind is diverted from the fatigue by the change of scenery that 
opens to his view, at every turn or winding of the road; so that while 
he moves along, if he is not amused, he feeb it, at any rate, less tire¬ 
some than in the former case.' 

Inspired, we presume, by the beautiful passage of his countryman 
on the i tide of human time / Mr. Paterson goes on to moralize on 
the journey of life : we have neither time nor taste to follow him in 
his ambitious but desultory course, and must therefore be con¬ 
tented to jog on in more sober guise. 

How much may be effected by science and skill in diminishing 
the obstruction occasioned by hills, is exemplified in the evidence 
of Mr. Telford, engineer of the Holyhead road, under the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners. 

* On the Welsh part of that road,' he says, 4 the inclinations were 
formerly (in many instances) as much as one in six, seven, eight, 
nine and ten ; the width at the same time frequently not exceeding 
twelve feet, without protection on the lower side.’ Now 4 the longi¬ 
tudinal inclinations are in general less than one in thirty ; in one in¬ 
stance for a considerable distance there was no avoiding one in twenty- 
two, and in another for about two hundred yards, one in seventeen ; 
but in these two cases, the suiface of the roadway being made peculi¬ 
arly smooth and hard, no inconvenience is experienced by wheel 
carriages.' 

In the formation of roads, one of the most prevailing faults is 
that of giving them too great a convexity: a fall of three inches, 
Mr. M'Adam says, from the centre to the side, is sufficient for a 
road thirty feet wide. The inefficac.y of the convexity for the pur¬ 
pose of draining the roads is pointed out by Mr. Edgeworth. 

‘ In all these schemes for carrying off water from the roads by the 
inclination of the giound it seems to have escaped the attention of those 
who proposed them, that no lateral inclination of the ground, consistent 
with the safety of carriages, would empty a rut of three inches deep. 
So far from this being the case, whoever attends to the fact will find, 
that even down a moderate slope, where any dipt remains upon the 
roads, the water will be obstructed.’—‘ In fact/ he continues, 4 roads be¬ 
come dry by evaporation ; and where they are exposed to sun and wind 
the effects of heat and ventilation are more powerful than any surface 
drainage that could be accomplished.'—p. 14. 

All the materials, of which the sui face of the road is formed, 
should be broken small . The reasou for this is thus given by Mr. 
M 4 Adam. 

4 It seems an obvious proposition, that the materials of which a road 
is to he composed, should be reduced to such a size as shall enable car¬ 
riages to pass over without striking against them, so that they may he 

r. 4 consolidated 
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consolidated by a perpendicular pressure. The size of the stones must 
be proportioned to that part of the wheel, which will form the point 
of contact upon a smooth level surface; and this will be found to be 
about an inch square. When the stones of a road exceed the size of 
this bearing, the wheels of carriages will keep them in constant mo¬ 
tion, and prevent their consolidating, because when a wheel rests only 
on one part of a stone, the other part rises; or if the stone be so 
large that the wheel does not pass over, but strikes against it, besides 
the impediment presented to the carriage, a great damage is done to 
the road. From this it appears that every stone above a specified size 
is a positive disadvantage in road-making. Upon a road made of well- 
ordered materials, wheel cariiages will pass over without any jolt or 
shake; and consequently without that action and re-action between the 
wheels and the stones, which is the real cause of the present bad state of the 
roads of Great Britain. A rough road can only be a road made of large 
stones; and as neither use nor change of weather can produce them, the 
defect must be entirely the work of the road-maker.’— Mem. p. 5. 

Mr. Edgeworth agrees with him. (p. 20.) ‘ No stones larger than 
an inch and a half diameter should be suffered to remain on the road; 
when much inaccuracy in this respect is suspected, an iron ring 
may be employed as a gauge/ Mr. Paterson recommends a ting 
of a diameter of two inches, or two inches and a half. Mr. 
M'Adam has the stones broken to the weight of six ounces. 

‘ Do you find a measure or ring through which the stones will pass 
a good method of regulating their size?—That is a \ory good way ; but 
I always make my surveyors carry a pair of scales, and a six ounce 
weight in their pockets, and when they come to a heap of stones, they 
weigh one or two of the largest, and if they are reasonably about that 
weight they will do ; it is impossible to make them come exactly to it/ 
—Report , p. 24. 

‘ In breaking stones for roads,’ Mr. Edgeworth says, € the best 
method is to have them broken by a person sitting , and using 
small hammers.—A hard stone may serve for an anvil, and the 
stone to be broken may be advantageously held in a forked stick/ 
(p. 20.) Mr. M'Adam recommends the employment of women and 
children in this operation, and adds that his recommendation applies 
to all materials universally. Round gravel and round pebbles never 
make a tolerable road: but broken stone will combine by its own 
angles into a smooth solid surface, that cannot be affected by the 
vicissitudes of weather/ 

But though all our authorities agree in the necessity of forming 
the surface of the road of stone broken small, there is some 
discordance among them as to the foundation, especially in a 
swampy soil. < When the substratum of a road is unsound / says 
Mr. Edgeworth, (p. 18.) ‘ it should be covered with faggots of 
brushwood, with the branches of fir trees, or with furze and 
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heath. Flat stones, if they can be had, should then be laid over 
the faggots, and upon them stones of six or seven pounds weight, 
and lastly, a coat of eight or ten inches of pounded stone/ Mr. 
Paterson says, 4 if the bottom be soft and wet, the bottom me¬ 
tals should be much larger than the top;’ though he mentions 
cases in which the large stones will work their way to the surface. 
Several of the intelligent surveyors examined by the Committee 
agree in these opinions, and Mr. Telford recommends covering a 
foundation of clay with vegetable soil. Mr. M‘Adam however 
appeurs to set this question at rest. In answer to the questions,* 

i 

‘What depth of solid materials would you think it right to put upon 
a road in order to repair it properly?’—He replies, 4 1 should think 
that ten inches of well consolidated materials is equal to carry any 
thing/ 

‘That is, provided the substratum is sound?—No;—I should not 
care whether the substratum was soft or hard; I should rather prefer 
a soft one to a hard one/ 

‘ Vou don’t mean you would prefer a bog?—If it was not such a bog 
as would not allow a man to walk over it, I should prefer it/ 

‘ What advantage is derived from the substrata not being perfectly 
solid ?—I tlunk when a road is placed upon a hard substance, such as a 
rock, the road wears much sooner than when placed on a soft sub¬ 
stance.—The road in Somersetshire between Bridgewater and Cross 
is mostly over a morass, which is so extremely soft that, when you ride 
in a carriage along the road, you see the water tremble in the ditches 
on each side; and after there has been a slight frost, the vibration of 
the water from the carriage on the road will be so great as to break 
the young ice. That road is partly in the Bristol district. I think 
there is about seven miles of it, and at the end of those seven miles, we 
come ducctly to the limestone rock. I think we have about five orsix 
miles of this rocky road immediately succeeding the morass; and being 
curious to know what the wear was, I had a very exact account kept, 
not very lately, but I think the difference is as five to seven in the ex¬ 
penditure of the materials on the soft and hard;*—though the hard 
road lies higher. 

1 But in forming a road over a morass, would you bottom the road 
with small or large stones?—I never use large stones on the bottom of 
a road ; I would not put a large stone in any part of it/ 

4 In forming a road across a morass, would you not put some sort of 
intermediate material between the bog and the stone ?—No, never/ 

4 Would you not put faggots ?—No, no faggots/ 

4 How small would you have the stones?—Not to exceed six ounces 
in weight/ 

4 Have you not found, that a foundation of bo^sinks ?— No, not a 
bit of the road sinks: and we have the same thickness of materials on 
the one as on the other/ 

4 If a road be made smooth and solid, it will be one mass, and the 
effect of the substrata, whether clay or sand, can never be felt in effect 
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by carriages going over the road; because a road well made unites 
itself into a body like a piece of timber or a board.’— Report , p. 23. 

Having observed symptoms of incredulity in some members of 
the Committee, Mr. M'Adam, on a subsequent examination, cor¬ 
roborated the above statement by the testimonies of Edward Whit¬ 
ting, surveyor of the road alluded to, and by that of R. Phippen, 
Esq., the treasurer; the former of whom asserts that the general 
strength of the road is from seven inches to nine, and that he has 
always considered five tons of stones on the morass, equal to seven 
over the hills. 

Where the road is carried through a wet or springy soil, Mr. 
Paterson’s method of draining is simple, and not very expensive. 

‘ Run/ says he, (page 24.) i a drain along the middle of the road 
all the way, from two to three feet deep, as narrow as it can pos¬ 
sibly be dug, filling it with stones up to the surface of the road, 
making those at the bottom of a pretty good size, probably from 
six to eight inches in diameter. Prom this leading drain make a 
branch here and there, to carry off the water to the canals on the 
sides of the road.’ 

Attention to these canals or ditches is obviously of considerable 
importance. In order to obviate the danger occasioned by them 
Mr. Walker recommends their being formed on the field side of the 
hedge. * In a length of road over a marsh where the ditches weie 
obliged to be wide and deep, I ordered/ says he, i some cuttings of 
willow to be stuck into the road side of the ditch, which are now 
so thick and strong, as to be a complete security from all dan¬ 
ger.’—We are acquainted with many formidable causeways, where 
W'e should rejoice to see this practice adopted. 

When a road is well formed, and covered to the depth of eight 
or ten inches with well-broken materials, the next object is to main¬ 
tain it in good repair. And here the whole art and mystery con¬ 
sists in constant scraping when the weather is wet and dirty; in 
continually filling the ruts, (that all the metals, as Mr. Paterson ex¬ 
presses it, may be subjected to equal fatigue,) and in giving free 
access to sun and air, by cutting the hedges and stripping the 
trees by the road side to a certain height; though not to such a de¬ 
gree as is too often practised to the destruction of the timber, and 
the utter annihilation of all picturesque beauty. When fresh mate¬ 
rials are necessary, they should be laid on while the road is in a moist 
state, and immediately after it has been scraped. 

After tiavelling in a sultry day through clouds of dust, wc have 
often congratulated ourselves upon entering the region of watered 
, roads. This, however, Mr. 13. Farey, surveyor of VVhitechapel 
Road, tells us is very injurious, if practised before May and after 
August, as the water separates the stones and makes the road 
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spongy and loose. Winter-watering , in heavy foggy weather, and 
after a frost, he recommends to prevent clogging. 4 The traffic 
in twenty-four hours after watering forms such a sludge as can be 
easily raked off by wooden scrapers, which is performed as quickly 
as possible/—The advantages of this occasional Winter-watering 
have been very great. ( Evidence , p. 40.) 

In the immediate neighbourhood of London, where the traffic 
of all descriptions is so considerable, the materials most easily pro¬ 
cured, consisting of a clayey gravel, are particularly bad. For these 
roads, Mr. M‘Adam recommends that facilities should be given to the 
importation of granite chippitigs from Cornwall,Guernsey and Scot¬ 
land; and of beach pebbles from the coasts of Essex, Kent, and Sus¬ 
sex. After all, we are disposed to agree with Mr. Edgeworth, that 
for roads near the capital or great manufacturing towns, 4 paving is 
the only certain method yet known that gives sufficient hardness, 
smoothness, and permanency/ A partial paving , of eleven or twelve 
feet wide from the foot path, is strongly recommended by all the 
surveyors examined by the Committee. Mr. Walker (surveyor of 
Commercial Road, Sec.) says, (p. 46.) 4 It is not, 1 am sure, over¬ 
stating the advantage of the paving, but rather otherwise, to say 
that, taking the year through, two horses will do more work, with 
the same labour to themselves, upon a paved road, than three upon 
a good gravelled road, if the traffic upon the gravelled road is at all 
considerable/ 'I bis statement is abundantly confirmed by the ac¬ 
curate experiments of Mr. Edgeworth. In the Commercial Road 
the centre is paved and the sides gravelled. Mr. Walker, however, 
says, • 

4 that considerable improvement would be found from paving the sides 
of a road, to the width of 11 or 1 2 feet, upon which the heavy traffic 
is great, in both directions, and leaving the middle for light carriages: 
the carmen, walking upon the footpaths or sides of the road, would then 
be close to their horses, without interrupting, or being in danger from 
light carriages, which is the case when they are driven upon the middle 
of the road; and the improved part being in the middle or higher part 
of the road, would be more easily kept in good repair/ 

‘The requisites for forming a good paving are, to have the stones pro¬ 
perly squared and shaped, not as wedges, but nearly as octangular 
prisms; to sort them into classes according to their sizes, so as to pre¬ 
vent unequal sinking, which is always the effect of stones or rows of 
stones of unequal sizes being mixed together; to have a foundation 
properly consolidated before the road is begun to be paved; and to have 
the stones laid with a close joint, the courses being kept at right angles 
from the direction of the sides and in perfectly straight lines, the joints 
carefully broken, that is, so that the joint between two stones in any 
one course shall not be in a line with, or opposite to a joint in any of 
the two courses adjoining. After the stones are laid, they are to be well 
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rammed, and such of the stones as appear to ram loose, should be taken 
out and replaced by others; after this the joints are to be filled up 
with fine gravel, ami if it can be done conveniently, the stability of the 
work will be increased by well watering at night the part that has been 
done during the day, and ramming it over again next morning. The 
surface of the pavement is then to be covered with an inch or so of fine 
gravel, that the joints may be always kept full, and that the w heels may 
not come in contact with the stones while they are at all loose in their 
places. 1 have found great advantage fioin filling up the joints with 
lime-water, or from mixing a little of the parings or clippings of iron, 
or small scraps of iron hoop, with the gravel used in filling up the joints 
of the paving. The water would \ery soon create an oxide of iron, and 
form the gra\el into a species of rock.'— Evidence, p. 46. 

To those who are frightened at the expense of paving, we would 
recommend the following passage. 

‘If the traffic upon the gravelled road (continues Mr. Walker) is at 
all considerable, the saving of the expense of carriage will be found to 
be very great, when compared with the cost of paving. If the annual 
tonnage upon the Commercial lload is taken at *2.‘>0,000 tons, and at 
the rate of only 3s. per ton from the Docks, it could not he done under 
4.s. (id.; say, however, 4a., or Is. per ton difference, making a saving of 
.£T‘2,jOO, or neaily the whole expense of the paving in one year. 1 
think 1 am under the mark in all these figures.’ 

We have insensibly allowed the operafiie pail of our subject to 
occupy so many of our pages, that we have left but little space for 
the legislative enactments which may be deemed expedient. The 
Committee professes to have confined its attention to turnpike 
roads. Its principal suggestions aie 

1st. The appointment of county or district surveyors. 

2d. The union of the several trusts within 10 miles of London. 

3d. The combining into one general code or digest all tiie 
enactments relating to highways. 

With respect to the first of these, the Committee recommends 
‘empowering the magistrates of every county, assembled at quar¬ 
ter-sessions, to appoint one or more surveyors-general, w ho shall 
have the superintendence and management of tiie turnpike roads 
within the county,’ under the authority and direction of the com¬ 
missioners of the different trusts, to be paid ‘ by an uniform rate 
per mile upon all the roads within the county; to be fixed by the 
magistrates at quarter-sessions, and paid from the funds of their 
respective trusts. 

In the next place, the Committee 

‘ Express to the house their strong recommendation, that a special 
act of parliament be passed for uniting all the trusts within a dis¬ 
tance of about ten mites round London under one set of commissioners. 
It is to these roads that the heaviest complaints made by the coach- 
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masters and the surveyor of mail-coaches principally apply; and whe¬ 
ther an improvement is to be effected by the importation of flint, and 
other common materials, or by laying granite pavement in the centre 
or sides of the roads, it is evident that the measure, to be performed in 
an economical and efficient manner, must be done upon an extended 
scale; it must become one interest, directed by one select body of men, 
of weight, ability, and character/— Report, p. 9 . 

Upon the plan of endeavouring to embody in one act of parlia¬ 
ment all that is valuable in the old laws with the addition of such 
new regulations as are acknowledged to be desirable, (as suggested 
by the Committee of 181 1,) the Committee do not hesitate to avow 
their opinion, ‘ that,'unless this task, however arduous, be accom¬ 
plished, the law relating to roads must remain in an incomplete, 
uncertain, and inconvenient state; they cannot doubt (they say) that 
the House will agree with them that the promotion of such a mea¬ 
sure is deserving of legal assistance on the part of his Majesty’s 
government, to those who are desirous to apply their time und at¬ 
tention to the undertaking.’ These suggestions have our unquali¬ 
fied approbation; and we shall rejoice to see them carried into 
effect. 

1 A general commutation for statute labour,’ recommended by 
the Committee as well as by Messrs. M‘Adam, Edgeworth, and 
Walker would, we think, be a desirable measure in itself. Mr. 
M‘Adam says that if it were commuted for even half the re’al value, 
it would still be a great advantage to the public. We doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether it would not be regarded by the majority of the far¬ 
mers, who have so many claims upon their purses already, in the 
light of a new tax. * ( 

The Committee, as wc have seen, have hitherto confined their 
attention to turnpike roads; v\e sincerely hope that they will extend 
it to public highways of every description. We have, it is true, 
often cause to complain of the unskilfillness and negligence of sur¬ 
veyors on turnpike roads, but it is in the nature of things that these 
faults should be found in a still greater degree in the surveyors of 
parishes. Indeed we have little hesitation in affirming that it is to 
such neglect that one-third at least of the turnpike acts owe their 
existence. Mr. Walker, whose evidence throughout evinces a 
perfect knowledge of every thing connected with his profession, 
observes very properly, 

‘The case of parish roads is still worse, where the inhabitants are, 
without much regard to their habits of life, obliged in their turns to 
serve the annual office of surveyor of the highways. If such persons 
mean to signalize themselves during their being in office, the first step 
is often to undo what their predecessor has done, or has not perfected ; 
and the love of self and of friends determines them to make sure while 
they have it in their power, that some favoured roads or lanes are put 
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into proper order. If the surveyor is, on the contrary,an unwilling officer, 
or if the attention to his own affairs prevents him giving his time to the 
duties of the office, he avoids the line by accepting the charge, pays the 
bills and wages without much knowledge of their nature and accuracy, 
and one of the labourers becomes in tact the road-surveyor; but in 
every case of annual nomination there is this evil, that, as soon as the 
surveyor has, by a years apprenticeship, begun to know something of 
the nature of the business, lus place is tilled by another, who comes in 
for the same time to take lessons at the expense of the parish/— Evi¬ 
dence, p. 51. 

The surveyor is not iinfrequently a man who makes his sense of 
public duty subordinate to private advantage, dr to feelings of good 
neighbourhood. Consequently when the weather is too wet to allow 
of the ordinary operations of husbandry, the farmer’s teams are sent 
to ruin the roads under pretence of rcpaiiing them; much of the 
time is wasted, and not unfnequently some portion of the stones dug 
and carted at the expense of the parisfi is shot down in the gate¬ 
ways—perhaps in the fann-yard—of the reluctant performer of sta¬ 
tute-duty. The surveyor now and then complains: but, if the 
culprit is his friend, his com tesy prevents him from remedying the 
abuse ; and if a village rival, he will not do it lest he should appear 
to be actuated by vindictive motives. For the redress of grievances 
arising from the remissness of parish surveyors, the public look to 
the rural guardians of the laws. These gentlemen perhaps expos¬ 
tulate and threaten; but ttacir expostulations and threats are re¬ 
ceived with civility and promises of amendment, and then treated 
with neglect. Pei haps the justice is fond of the sports of the field, 
and feais that any stricthess of regime on the subject of roads might 
tend to the destruction of .foxes, or to the diminution of his 
stock of hares and pheasants-; animals against which the farmer 
has no light cause of quarrel o 11 other scores. Or he is a quiet and 
peaceable man, who cannot b ring himself to incur, however unde¬ 
servedly, the imputation of being an agitator; a disturber of the 
stagnant tranquillity of the neighbourhood. For these and similar 
reasons, we anxiously wish to see all the parish highways placed 
under the superintendence of a district surveyor of skill and integrity, 
free from the influence of local interests and local feelings.* 

In the event of any new highway legislation, we would humbly 
suggest that some protection 01 ight to be given to footways in parish 

* It might be desirable to empower ar ty petty sessions, acting for a division consisting 
of two or three hundreds, in ease of th e roads being much neglected, to appoint a sui- 
veyor for such district; remunerating him by proportional payments from the several 
parishes included in it, and giving hin i cither the sole management of the roads, or 
merely a controlling |xwcr over the par ,sh surveyors. An act to this offcct was, we be¬ 
lieve, all but passed in lblo. YVc trt ist that the promoters of the measure will not he 
discouraged. 
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roads. Many such have been recently formed either by the public 
spirit of individuals, or by parishes at a loss for employment for their 
poor; but they are out of the protection of the law, and at the mercy 
of every mischievous wight who thinks proper, in the insolence of his 
heart, to drive or ride upon them. Those by the side of turnpike 
roads are protected by pecuniary penalties; and we know not why 
a similar protection is not also extended to the parish footways. 


Art. V. — 1 . Proceedings in Parga , and the Ionian Islands, with 
a Series of Correspondence and other justificatory Documents .— 
By Lieut. Colonet C. P. de Bosset. 1819. 

2. Expose des Baits qui out precede et suivi la Cession de Parga; 
Outrage ccrit originairement en Grec par un Parganiute , et 
traduit en Franca is par un de ses Computriotes; public par 
Amaury Duval, Membre de !Institut Royal de France .— 
Paris. 1820. 

/^iF all the people on earth the English feel most sensibly any 
act of outrage or injustice committed, or supposed to be com¬ 
mitted, by the government or its agents ; and no other nation has 
so many facilities of giving scope to those feelings, and of making 
its indignation heard in every corner of the globe. The speeches in 
Parliament, the reports of them (not always correct) in the daily 
newspapers, and the comments of their editors, heightening or pal¬ 
liating the subjects, as may suit their own party-views, or the state 
of the public mind, rarely permit any act of the government to pass 
unnoticed. This is as it should be in a free state, and what a gene- 
rous and highminded people have a right to expect; but it is not as 
it should be, to abuse the public feeling by garbled and incorrect 
statements, by misrepresenting facts, ascribing false motives, and, 
above all, by letting out part only of the truth, and suppressing the 
rest. 

Few questions of minor importance have been more generally 
misrepresented and more completely misunderstood than that 
which relates to the measures adopted by the British government, 
in regard to the restoration of Parga to the Sublime Porte. That 
there should prevail on the part of our countrymen a strong feeling 
of regret at the necessity of a measure, which made the inhabitants 
of a little state abandon for ever their native place, is no more 
than might be looked for from them, in favour of the weak and un¬ 
fortunate, without any knowledge of the particular merits of the 
case: but this amiable bias, however laudable in itself, has in the 
present instance been most grossly abused by a strange perversion 
of circumstances, from sheer malevolence on the one hand, (at least 
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\ve can devise no other motives,) and political hostility on the other. 
The effect has been precisely that which was intended; and that 
conduct, which really was, and ought to have been viewed as a 
striking instance of the extent of British liberality, humanity and 
consideration tor the untortunate, has, with a singular degree of 
mischievous industry, both at home and abroad, been tortured into 
a breach of national faith, a dereliction of the true and established 
maxims of policy, and a wanton or thoughtless sacrifice of an inno¬ 
cent and meritorious people, to whom we were bound by every tie 
of justice and humanity. 


A plain statement of the proceedings respecting Parga, collected 
from those officers oil the spot, on whose honour and character we 
can fully rely, and from such official documents as have been made 
public, will, we are confident, convince every unprejudiced mind, 
that a feeling of kindness for the inhabitants of Parga influenced 
every measure of the British government; and that the same prin¬ 
ciple invariably guided the conduct of Sir Thomas Maitland, on 
whom devolved the difficult and delicate task of carrying these mea¬ 
sures into execution. 


When Sir Charles Monck opened that furious battery in the 
House of Commons, which had been charged and pointed for him 
by a foreigner resident in London,* or, as it is moie delicately ex¬ 
pressed below, by * a person who was not a British subject/ the 
name of Parga vibrated for the first time perhaps on the ears of the 
greater part of the members of that august assembly.—In vain did 
they consult their Guthries and their Pinkertons—these geogra¬ 
phers were profoundly silent on the subject of this barren rock, 
which had swollen at once into such importance.—But we must 
hasten to our subject. To bring the facts of the case under a clear 
and ample view, we shall first state the nature and origin of our con¬ 
nexion with Parga. 

The present town of Parga had no existence before the irrup¬ 
tion of the Mahommedans into Greece, w hich happened about the 
end of the fourteenth century, though it is pretended that its name 
was taken fiom some former town called lJt/pargos, on account of 
its dependance on Argos. According to Miletius, Paleo-Parga, 
or old Parga, contained a greater number of inhabitants than any 
other in the Thesprotian division of Epirus; but of this —ctiam 


* * The Pargiots, who were now reduced to the greatest distress, sent over a state¬ 
ment of their case, with the necessary documents, to be laid before 'the British Par¬ 
liament ; but having addressed them to a person u-ho was not a British subject, he did 
not think himself entitled to make any formal application in their name,' though we 
have reason to believe, that the notice which has been taken of their case in Parliament 
originated in this communication .’—Edinburgh Review. 
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periere ruirue. ^he history of the present Parganotes, however, 
can be traced only to the period of the invasion of Qreece by Ma¬ 
homet II., when the inhabitants of this part of the coast and the 
neighbouring villages fortified themselves, in the strongest position 
which their country afforded, against the Turks; and after the im¬ 
mediate danger had passed away, built the town on the rock wjiere 
the fort now stands, and surrounded it with a wall,; This rock juts 
into the Ionian sea, opposite the southern end ofCorfu, or the 
northern extremity of Paxo, and is about 240 feet in height; oft its 
summit stands a building which is usually called the citadel. Tile 
town consists of one.street, and a few' narrow lanes; the houses are 
extremely poor, but have a pretty appearance, from being perched 
on the sloping side of a hill. 

The extent of the territory of Parga i9 about six miles along 
the coast, and generally about two in .depth; the landscape is Ijeauti- 
ful, and affords every where the most picturesque scenery. With the 
exception of the rock it may almost be said to consist of one con¬ 
tinued olive grove, interspersed, however, with gardens, orchards of 
orange and lime-trees, and little cottages, wlflch, with here and there 
a tall cypress towering above the rest, give a lively variety and a 
x pleasing animation to the picture. The sides of the hills are planted 
with vineyards, and the open spaces produce a little wheat and 
Indian corn, sufficient for about four months consumption of the 
population; the remainder of their grain being partly purchased 
with the little returns of their oil, oranges, &c. from the Adriatic, 
and partly from the territories of Ali Pasha. 

At the time above mentioned, the Lioij of St. Mark defended 
the coast and islands of the Adriatic and Archipelago; and the 
Parganotes, to ensure their escape from the bondage of the Turks, 
placed themselves, in 1401, under the protection of the Venetians, 
by whose powerful aid they were enabled by degrees to extend their 
territory to its present boundary. This tract was, at that time, and 
till vfcry lately, surrounded by hordes of marauders, held under no 
rule but that of adventitious circumstances, though nominally sub¬ 
ject to Turkey. They were generally joined by parties from Parga, 
and, when closely pursued, found protection withiu its walls. This dis¬ 
turbed state of the district of Epirus, along the shores of the Ionian 
sea, suited the policy of the Venetian government. In fact, it could 
not possibly have held Parga and its other three principal stations, 
Butrinto, V onitza, and Previsa, on the same coast, under any esta¬ 
blished government; it therefore cherished a system which placed a 
barrier between its continental possessions and the regular forces 
of the Turkish dominions. On the fall of that power, however, 
these rival'sons of rapine, who infested every part of Albania, were 
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gradually extirpated; or reduced to a state of olffedicnce, by the 
ruling Pasha of that country. 

In 1797, the French, after breaking up the Venetian republic, 
took possession of the Ioniai>. Islands, and, at the same time, of the 
four positions above-mentioned; but in the following year, when a 
coalition was formed against France by England, Russia, and the 
Ottoman Porte; the Ionian Islands surrendered to the allied fleets 
of Russia and Turkey, under the command of Admirals Oksnkoff 
and Katu Bey; and Butrinto, Vonitza and Previsa fell into the 
hands of Ali Pasha, who is said to have committed dreadful slaugh¬ 
ter on the French, and on those Greeks and, Albanians who had 
taken up arms, and joined the enemies of the Porte.* ** Parga, how¬ 
ever, supported from without by the Sulliote robbers, and within 
by a French garrison, held out against the Pasha, until the in¬ 
habitants found an opportunity of throwing themselves into the 
power of the Russians, who seut a garrison for their protection. 

In 1800a treaty was concluded at Constantinople between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte, by which the Seven Islands were erected 
into an independent rd|>ublic, under the sovereign protection of 
Russia; and Butrinto, Parga, Previsa and Vonitza, ceded to the 
Porte in sovereignty for ever, on certain conditions favourable 
to these four places, and guaranteed to them by Russia.*)- In con¬ 
sequence of this treaty Abdullah Bey was sent from Constantinople 
to govern them, and Previsa was immediately evacuated by Ali 
Pasha. The Parganotes, however, stubbornly refused submission 
to the Ottoman power, until the end of 1800, when, by the per¬ 
suasion of the Russian ambassador at the Ionian Islands, they con¬ 
sented to receive the Bey, and continued, in quiet possession of all 
their privileges, uuder the Turkish dominion, for nearly six years. 

In 1806 the w'ar broke out between Russia and the Porte, and 
Vcli Pasha, the son of Ali, seized upon Previsa, Vonitza and Bu- 
trinto by express orders from the Porte; confiscated the possessions 
of the Russians; planted there several Ottoman families; and drove 
the Christian inhabitants into the interior. The Parganotes com¬ 
plain that this was contrary to the stipulation of the treaty—and so 
indeed it was; but.they choose to forget that the people of Previsa 
had, on a former occasion, joined their arms to the French, with 


• If the detail! of cruelties, whether true or false, were not always disgusting, it would 
be curifllrto compare the accounts given on this occasion by Hobhouse, Pouqueville, 
Duval, and the Edinburgh Review ; all so different in their nature aud degree, as to 
raise considerable doubts of the truth of any one of them: those stated by Dr. Holland 
are entitled ft credit. 

** t These were principally the free exercise of the lows, religion and usages of the 
gpunfry; the inhabitants were to be governed by a Mahomracdan Bey, who alone should 
ftjside in the territory ; and to he subject only to moderate taxes, such as they were ac- 
dutoiiied to pay to the cx-Veuctian republic. * 
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whom the Sultan was then at war, and bade him defiance. Parga, 
however, again escaped by calling from Corfu st Russian force for 
its protection; and when, by the treaty of Tilsit; in ffe07, the 
Ionian Islands were delivered ifp to France, ibd Berthier was sent 
as the Governor-General of Corfu, he threw intp ihh place a garrison 
of three hundred Frenchmen. Ali Pasha, how^ver^pavitig informa¬ 
tion that the secret instructions of Berthier directed him to occupy 
the Ionian Islands alone , dispatched his effendi to Corfu, to icBlst 
on the French troops being withdrawn from Parga; and.the general, 
satisfied of the justice of his demand, informed the Parganbt& fli^t 
he was about to wde the place to the Turkish government/to 
whom of right it belonged. ' 

Had this determination been carried into effect, the Parganotes 
were aware, from their previous conduct, that theyiiad little mercy 
to expect. The Primates therefore repaired body to Corfu, and 
throwing themselves at the general’s feet, implored his compassion 
for their unfortunate countrymen, and besought him not to surrender 
them to certain destruction. Overcome by their earnest entreaties, 
the general recalled his orders, and permitted the garrison to re¬ 
main for the protection of the place, which the French continued to 
hold as an appendage to the Ionian Islands. 

In 1814 the star of Napoleon was visibly declining; and Ali, 
whom the circumstance did not escape, marched an army to the 
confines of Parga, and took possession of Aja, a village within the 
limits. A favourite nephew of the Pasha was shot, at the head of 
his troops, by a Parganote lying in ambush. No other person was 
killed on cither side, yet the Parganotes boasted of a great victory, 
and even succeeded in persuading I^eutenant-Colonel De Bosset 
4 that they had fought desperately in their own defence, and repulsed 
the Turks;’ and that 4 the bey had fallen in the action with a great 
nurpber of his men.’* It is amusing to observe how r completely 
these people duped M. dc Bosset, who for a time commanded the 
garrison, with stories of their w arlike achievements. 

In the month of March, 1814, when all the Ionian Islands had 
fallen into the possession of the English, except Corfu, between 
which and Parga, (then in possession of the French,) all intercourse 
had become not only difficult but nearly impracticable; aud when 
the relief of the former place by French reinforcements waa ren¬ 
dered almost impossible by the closeness of the fofdckacle-’-the 
Parganotes, ever on the watch to avail themselves of jpassing 
events, and apprehensive that it was the intention of the French to 
deliver the fortress to Ali, (who, as we mentioned above, bad taken 
possession of Aja,) sent a deputation to the English commandant of 
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ihe island of Paxo, requesting the assistance of the British troops, 
and promising to give up the fortress to them. There was wo sum¬ 
mons on the part of the British for a surrender of the fort, as stated 
by the wiiter of the Expose; the officer in command refused even 
to send a force to take possession of it, until a written declaration 
was brought from the principal inhabitants to shew there was no 
treachery. Two frigates, the Bacchante and the Havannah, then 
took on board a detachment of troops to form the garrison, and, on 
their landing with a party of marines, the French made little or no 
resistance; and the British troops occupied Parga. 

The bravery of the Farganotes has been much vaunted on this 
occasion, and one of their agents (‘ who is not a British subject’) has 
supplied the northern critics with a very pretty episode of an old 
woman smuggling the British flag under her petticoat into the for¬ 
tress: unluckily, however, for the moral beauty and effect of this 
story, the flag was rallied in by four stout fellows disguised in 
women’s clothes, who overpowered the sentinel, killed a French 
commissary, and hoisted the Fnglish colours. This was the extent 
of their gallant bearing—but the act atforded them an opportunity 
of giving a practical commentary on their boasted good faith.* 

To leturn, however, to our subject—no stipulations whatever 
were entered into by, or in behalf of, the British government with 
the Parganotes; no other promises made—no other assurances 
given, than such as held out to them generally a continuance of se¬ 
curity and protection so long as the British flag should fly on their 
tort: and so far was General Campbell fiom accepting the offer 
* to follow the fate of the. Seven Islands/ with which they concluded 
their declaration,*!* or fiotn g^ing any encouragement to the depu¬ 
tation of primates, who subsequently went to Corfu to implore him 

* When Ali Pasha had got possession of Previsa, as above staled, tie warned the Par- 
ganotes of the fate o< that place, told them he had no desire to make war on them/and 
only asked a conference to settle the terms on which they should become fellow-sub¬ 
jects of his sovereign—* whatever form of government you wish for,' he added, ‘ 1 will 
graut to you.’ The Parganotes, having a strong French' garrison, treated this proposal 
with contempt, and returned no answer. He then wrote to desire they would semi away 
or destroy the French garrison. To this they replied, very properly, that they neither 
could nor would do so,—* our country,’ said they,' has boasted her good faith for four 
centuries past, and in that time often vindicated it with her blood. How then shall we 
now sully that glory ?—Never.’ This never was not of long duration.—In less than eight 
years afterwards, finding the English the stronger party, they sent the deputation above- 
menturned* betrayed the French into our hands, murdered a poor commissar v, and would 
not, we incline to think, have greatly scrupled to destroy them all if we had Jbeeii atrocious 
enough to ask it. 

+ « We, the undersigned Primates of Parga, engage, on behalf of the population, that 
at the moment when the frigates.of his Britannic Majesty shall appear before our 
fortress, we will subject our country and territories to the protection of the invincible 
arms of Great Britain, and wdl plant on the walls of our fortress her glorious flog ; it 
being fhe determination of our country to follow fhe fate of the Ionian Islands, as we 
June always been under the same jurisdiction.’ (Signed, &c.) 
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‘ that (lie fate of Parga might be united for ever to that of the 
Ionian Islands/ (a condition which would not hav$ been conclusive, 
even if he had accepted it,) th$t he told them in plain terms, (as Sir 
James Gordon had done before him,) that he could accede to no 
such condition; but thajt they might rely on the protection of the 
British (lag, until their fate should be decided at a general peace. 
It is indeed perfectly obvious that no stipulation of this kind could 
be made, for Corfu was at. the lime in full possession of France; 
and no man would or could, under those circumstances, have been 
absurd enough to determine by implication that the revival of the 
Septiusular Republic would form a part of the ultimate'arrange¬ 
ments of the allied powers. 

General Sir Janies Campbell reported to his government the step 
which he had taken, and in which he had been guided, by the 
double motive of humanity and policy;—of saving these unfortu¬ 
nate people fiom an unconditional surrender to Ali, and of ob¬ 
taining a temporary possession of a spot which might assist in the 
effectual blockade of Corfu. The British government approved 
of his conduct, and’directed him to continue to hold Parga pro¬ 
visionally in possession, as he already did several of the Ionian 
Islands, until their final destination should be arranged at the 
conclusion if a general peace. In these instructions from home 
no assurances whatever'were held out to the Parganotes as to their 
future destination, nor, we repeat it, did General Campbell or any 
other officer, either at the first voluntary overture of this people, 
or at the time of surrender, or at any subsequent period, give them 
any other assurances than those we have rpentioned. 

It has been falsely asserted that Sir James Campbell verbally 
confirmed the wishes of the Parganote deputation. Sir James 
Campbell is dead—but we have before us a letter dictated by him, 
a few days before his death, in answer to a question put to him by 
a brother officer, in which he says, 1 1 can assure you most dis¬ 
tinctly, that no officers were at any time authorized by me, either 
verbal if or othencise , to enter into any engagement on the part 
of the British government, or to give any assurances to the Par¬ 
ganotes, w ith respect to Parga remaining permanently under the 
protection of Great Biitain.’ We wish to direct the reader’s atten¬ 
tion particularly to this point, because it forms, in fact, the whole 
gist of the case, and because M. de Bosset has asserted what he had 
not the means of knowing, and what wc know to be directly con¬ 
trary to truth,—that Captain Hoste(now Sir William) promised the 
deputies ‘ they should be considered under the protection of Great 
Britain, and follow the fate of the Ionian Islands. 1 * 
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The Parganotes, in reality, were so well aware that no agreement, 
either written or verbal, had been acceded to, which could unite 
6 their fate with that of the Ionian Islands;’ and that, as a matter 
of right, they were subjects of the Ottoman Porte, that, having 
failed with General Campbell, they beset Sir Thomas Maitland, 
immediately alter his arrival, with applications for a more inti¬ 
mate connection, pressing for answers, which of course he con¬ 
stantly resisted. 

At the Congress of Vienna, and at Paris in 1815, the governments 
of Russia, Austria and Prussia, after much deliberation, offered to 
Great Britain the sovereign protection of the Ionian Republic; and 
in November of the same year, a treaty was signed, by which the 
Ionian Islands and their dependencies, as described in the Treaty 
oj 1800 between Russia and the Ottoman Forte , were placed 
under the protection of England. The Parganotes, or their officious 
agents, affect to be surprized that Parga was not mentioned in the 
Treaty of Paris, though they cannot but know thajt every arrange¬ 
ment which related to Parga was comprehended in the Treaty be¬ 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte, which was still in full force; 
and that it was only referred to in that of Paris for the sake of de¬ 
scription. 

By this treaty of 1800, the continental possessions of Parga, 
Previsa, Vonitza and Butrinto, were restored in full sovereignty to 
the Porte, and were no longer to form a part of the Ionian Repub¬ 
lic, then placed under the sovereignty of Russia. In reference to it, 
the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Cerigo and Paxo, with their dependencies, (but to the exclusion by 
name of the four places above-mentioned,) were erected into a free 
and independent state under the immediate protection of Great 
Britain. In the discussion that took place, the Treaty of 1800, 
which had been renew ed and confirmed in 1812 by that of Bu¬ 
charest, between Russia and the Porte, made it incumbent on the 
allied powers to respect the territorial rights of the Porte to the 
continental possessions of the late Venetian Republic; and they were 
excluded from the Septinsular Republic, of which, in fact, they 
had never constituted a part. Thus, when Great Britain was called, 
in 1815, to the protection of the Ionian Republic, Parga formed 
no part oj that Republic . Parga, of course, followed the fate of the 
other three ex-Venetian states, and became, like them, united to 
the Turkish empire. 

It does not follow that because, in the Treaty of Great Bri¬ 
tain with the other powers of Europe in 1815, a reference is 
made to the Treaty between Russia and the Porte of 1800, for the 
purpose (and for no other) of determining the limits of the Ionian 
Republic, and because Parga had fallen by other means, and 
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by the seeking of the inhabitants, with a view to their own safety, 
into her provisional occupation;—it does not therefore follow, 
we say, that Great Britain was bound in the most distant man¬ 
ner to interfere, or to see that the conditions which had been 
stipulated by the Porte with Russia, and which are detailed in 
the Treaty of 1HOO, should be fulfilled towards the Parganotes. 
There is no article in the British Treaty of 1815 which confirms, or 
by which she takes upon herself, the conditions of 1800; they were 
perfectly foreign to her; they could not have been listened to fora 
moment; and that treaty was referred to, as we said before, merely 
as the means of defying .the limits of the new territory to be placed 
under her protection. As far, therefore, as treaties, or engagements, 
or promises are concerned, Great Britain might have withdrawn 
her troops from Parga, and left it open at any time she pleased to 
the re-occupation of the Ottoman Porte. 

But, to be more explicit.—There were three ways in which Great 
Britain might have acted with regard to Parga. 1st. She might (as 
we have just said) at once have withdrawn the garrison, and left the 
Parganotes to themselves, 'idly, She might have taken upon 
herself the Russian guarantee of 1800. Sdly, She might have kept 
possession of Parga as an appendage to the Seven Islands. The first 
would have been inhuman. The second equally so, if w'e may judge 
from what took place at Previsa, Vonitza* and Butrin to, under the 
immediate guarantee of Russia:—that guarantee had proved utterly 
unavailing to secure the inhabitants from every species of op¬ 
pression and inhumanity, or against the infraction of every stipu¬ 
lation on the part of the Turks • how then could it be hoped, that 
Parga, which had given an equal or greater degree of offence than 
any of them, would escape the vengeance of au unfeeling and 
exasperated tyrant,—for so they themselves represented Ali Pasha, 
under whose immediate government they were to be placed ?—How 
could it be hoped that those conditions would be better respected 
in the case of Parga, than in those of the three places abovemen- 
tioned, which were equally included in the same treaty ? On the 
contrary, the very act of their having called in a British garrison at 
the moment when Ali Pasha had made himself .certain of obtaining 
possession of the town, would naturally add to that thirst of ven¬ 
geance with which the Parganotes supposed him to be actuated 
against them for former disappointments which their intrigues bad 
occasioned. To stipulate, therefore, with the Ottoman Porte for 
the fulfilment of these conditions, would have been, in fact, to de¬ 
liver over the Parganotes to the unlimited fury of Ali Pasha; in 
whose territories they are situated, and who is supposed to manage 
the internal concerns of his government, without much cousultiug 
the pleasure of his master. 
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As to the third point;—on what possible pretence we could have 
kept possession of Parga, as an appendage to the Ionian Islands, 
(which was the first and only object of the Parganotes,) we confess 
our lack of ingenuity to discover. We.have yet to learn on what 
principle of justice and good faith we could presume to hold forcible 
possession of a*n integral part of the continental dominions of a sove¬ 
reign which had been restored to him by a solemn treaty concluded 
by the allied powers of Europe, and while we were holding out the 
most unequivocal professions of conciliation and amity. 

The only real security then, which appeared possible to be 
found for the Parganotes, was precisely that wjiich was insisted on 
by Great Britain, namely :—that an option should be given to such 
of the inhabitants as might wish to withdraw from the continent, 
with ample time to remove, and compensation from the Porte for 
the full value of the property which all, thus withdrawing them¬ 
selves, might leave behind. These conditions, it will readily be sup¬ 
posed, were not obtained without much labour and difficulty; we 
had, in fact, no right to insist upon them. But it appears that 
we not only did insist, but uniformly refused to evacuate Parga until 
they were procured, and until the amount of the compensation 
should actually be paid into the bauds of the British authorities. 
.Nor did we stop here—the officer iu command at Corfu was in¬ 
structed generously to offer to the emigrating Parganotes a settle¬ 
ment in the Ionian Islands, by which they would be united with the 
people and government, with and under whom they hud constantly 
expiessed so eager a desire to live. 

UnfoiLuualeh for the Paiganotes, it happened that, during the 
delay unavoidably incurred by these gratuitous negociatious iu their 
favour with the Ottoman Porte, ceitain officious agents in London 
and Paris, instigated by a few tui bulcnt characters iu Parga, found 
means to infect the minds of the rest of the community with a dis¬ 
trust of the intentions of the British government; as if that govern¬ 
ment could possibly have any other view than the inteicsts of the 
Parganotes themselves; or any object to answer besides their advan¬ 
tage, in endeavouring to make for them the best terms that could 
be obtained. Great pains were taken to persuade them that as, by 
the treaty of lb 15, Great Britain could have no pretensions to the 
territory of Parga, and as she did not choose to consider herself 
bound to see the stipulations of the treaty of 1800 fulfilled, she had 
nothing to do but to evacuate the place:—that she ought therefore 
* to be desired to do so, and leave the Parganotes to defend their 
fortress—their miserable lortress, against the whole power of Ali 
Pasha backed by that of the Porte! We will do the Parganotes the 
justice to believe that they are neither so grossly iguoiaut, nor so 
credulous as not to perceive i\u absurdity of the impudent assertion 
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‘ that a handful of men is sufficient to keep the place, and that, oil 
the land side, thousands of troops would attempt in vain to take it by 
force.’* These pernicious advisers knew well enough, that the mere 
attempt at resistance would have been nothing short of devoting 
the whole people of Parga to inevitable destruction, to be accom¬ 
plished under every feeling of revenge which their obstinacy would 
have provokedi in the breasts of their enemies;—for the contest 
could not have been long, nor the issue of it doubtful. But their 
atrocious counsel was calculated to answer one of two base ends; to 
bring indelible disgrace on the British nation, if it had been fol¬ 
lowed ; or, to afford the Parganotes an argument (though a bad 
one) in urging their unfounded'claims on Great Britain. 

To obviate so dreadful a catastrophe the British ambassador 
was authorized to announce to the Porte, that the British garrison 
would be withdrawn from Parga so soon as the Sultan should 
give his accession to the new settlement of the Ionian Islands, 
which circumstances, arising out of the war with France, had 
compelled the allied sovereigns to determine upon; but not until 
he had further consented to provide a suitable indemnity for such 
ot the Pargauotes as might resolve, from motives of personal secu¬ 
rity, to remove. We pretend not to be acquainted with all the con¬ 
siderations which may have rendered this latter condition a preli¬ 
minary of indispensable justice and generosity, as it appears to have 
been regarded, on the part of the British government; hut we are 
quite certain we shall lie borne out in slating that we had not the 
shadow ot a claim to demand such a concession.—We presume 
however that the conduct of the Parganotes in assisting to expel 
the enemy from the place, and the painful events that had previously 
occurred, indirect violation of every condition of the treaty of 1800, 
at Previsa, Y r onitza, and Butriuto, were deemtsi to render this 
humane interference in favour of the inhabitants an imperative act 
of duty on the part of Great Britain. 

But those inhabitants of Parga who might be disposed to remain 
were equally the objects of British solicitude. As the treaty was 
still in force between Russia and the Porte, (which the special 
conditions thus obtained in favour of such of the Parganotes as 
chose to withdraw, could not be considered as abrogating in any 
respect,) it was considered that the rights to be claimed under that 
treaty, by those who should stay behind, ought to be secured to 
them by the Ottoman Poi te. To those rights they were clearly and 
unequivocally entitled, and to all the privileges thereby gi anted to 
them; and it was competent for Russia at any time to claim the 
same for them. The British government, however, not being a di- 
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rect party to the treaty of 1800, had no such right of interference; 
she might endeavour to prevail on the Porte to grant them, without 
being considered as bound by any obligation to watch over their 
fulfilment:—and this step she appears to have taken. Having suc¬ 
ceeded Russia in the character of protector of the fonian Islands, 
and the immediate countenance of a Russian force being thus lost 
to the Pargauotes, His Majesty’s minister at the Congress, instead 
of being ignorant of the state of Parga, or forgetful of the Parga- 
notes, as has been with equal ignorance and impertinence insinu¬ 
ated,* appears to have taken the deepest interest in the security of 
this little community: this is fully proved by.the instructions given 
to the ambassador at Constantinople, to employ his good offices, in 
concert with the Russian minister, if necessary, to secure to those 
who might remain all the privileges to which they were solemnly 
entitled by the treaty in question. 

But let us examine a little closer what would have been our 
situation with regard to the Ottoman Porte, and what the result, 
liad we insisted on keeping possession of Parga as an appendage of 
the Ionian Islands, or taken upon us the Russian guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the conditions in favour, not of Parga alone, but of 
Previsa, Butrinto and Vonitza, every one of which had an equal 
claim on our protection in that character. We could have no 
right to separate the one from the other; for we arc at a loss to 
discover on what principle we are left at liberty to fulfil only such 
parts of a treaty as may suit our purpose, and reject or violate the 
rest. 

In the first case, we should have held it in direct breach of a 
solemn treaty concluded with the allied sovereigns of Europe; and 
contrary to every principle of justice towards its real sovereign; and 
as far as the pdlitical advantage of such a proceeding was con¬ 
cerned, all that was thus unjustly withheld would have amounted to 
a barren rock on the Ottoman territory,—w ithout the means of re¬ 
sistance,—without funds to create such means,—without the possi¬ 
bility of its ever being of the smallest utility to us,—and with the 
certainty of generating a spirit of hostility and disgust on the part of 
our ally, the Porte. 

That we might have been able to hold Parga against a Turkish 
force, is not meant to be denied; but we could have held it only as 
a military place,—as we hold Gibraltar. It must have been strongly 
fortified and garrisoned—it must have been held at the enormous 
expense of £60,000 or <£80,000 a-year, besides an immediate out¬ 
lay of double or triple that sum, to put it into a state of defence;— 
and even then, wc could not have maintained a foot of ground 
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beyond the walls; for there is no natural boundary to the territory 
of Parga, which lies open on all sides for the entry of the Turk 
whenever he pleases. The fort is commanded on three sides by 
hills higher than itself, the nearest not more than 800 yards, and 
the farthest lfiOO yards from it. Within the fort two small tanks 
of bad water afford a scanty supply for the garrison and about half 
of the population. The springs are all on the outside—the princi¬ 
pal one a mile from the town—and might at any time be com¬ 
pletely cut off by the Turks. What then becomes of the vapour¬ 
ing about ‘ the brave Parganotes defending themselves*!—eight 
hundred undisciplined men, with a few honey-combed guns 
mounted on rotten carriages, and without a single article of provi¬ 
sions but what must be received from the enemy*s territory, or by 
sea, and without the means of purchasing any!—And yet we are 
told, with that ignorant confidence which ceases to surprize by fre¬ 
quent repetition, that to surrender it was most impolitic and in¬ 
jurious to our own interests, as possessors of the Ionian Islands; 
because—‘ Parga was almost the only remaining channel through 
whtch they could be supplied mill provisions.’*— i Supplied*!— 
from a teiritory which scarcely affords four months’ provisions even 
to its own inhabitants! Had our garrison depended on the Parga- 
-notes for provisions, it must very soon have been starved out. Every 
necessary of life was in fact received from the territories of Ali 
Pasha; and even the straw for the soldiers’ paliasses was sent from 
Santa Maura. 

But there is another view of the subject which ought not to be 
lost sight of. We have taken upon ourselves, at the express desire 
of the Allied Sovereigns, the office of Protectors of the Ionian Re¬ 
public. Now, though the occupation of Parga could have no 
political bearing on those islands, it must have had an intimate 
connexion with the British forces employed in the protection of 
them; and looking at it in this point of view, the occupation of 
Parga would not only have been not desirable, but atteuded with 
evils of the greatest magnitude—evfls which would materially have 
interfered with the observance of the duties devolved on us as pro¬ 
tectors of the Ionian people. We shall mention only the universal 
quarantine under which those islands have suffered most heavily, 
principally in consequence of communication with that useless ap- 

* ‘We think it by no means unlikely that the noble lord (Castlereagh) was actually 
ignorant of the compact made between our officers and the Pargiofe, and ‘are almost cer¬ 
tain that he was not at all aware of the vast importance of tliut place' (the Pargiots 1 ) 

4 for the victualling of the Islands which wc were to retain.’— Edin. Rev. No. LX IV. 
p. 28G. 

The Northern Seers have for once opined rightly—the noble lord was equally igno¬ 
rant of any such 1 compact,’ and of the 4 victualling resources’ of Parga. 
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pendage. To relieve 200,000 Ionians from this penally, is one of 
the most desirable circumstances that could possibly take place. 

The circumstances of the case would he very little different, ex¬ 
cept in point of expense, had Great Britain adopted the alterna¬ 
tive of taking upon herself the guarantee given by Russia in her 
treaty of 1800 with the Turks. Considering the temper and dis¬ 
position of the two parties, scenes of irritation, if not of bloodshed, 
would perpetually have occurred; and, instead of being the friend 
and ally of the Porte, as it is our interest to be, we should have 
been transformed at once into its natural and dreaded enemy, in 
such a state of things, can any one, who reflects on the fate of 
Previsa, doubt for a moment what would have been that of Parga ? 
and what the disgrace, which, by such a catastrophe, its nominal 
protectors would have incurred f 

in either case, had our negociatnrs been carried away bv the ro- 
inantic feelings of some, or the morbid humanity of others, Great 
Britain would have been placed, in respect to the Mahommedan go¬ 
vernment of Turkey, pretty much in the situation in which we for¬ 
merly stood in regard to the Mahommedan powers in India; and 
one in which we could scarcely hope, with all imaginable caution 
and moderation, not to put to hazard the preservation of peace on 
the continent of Europe,—a peace which it is certainly neither our 
interest nor our policy to disturb. 

And for whom were these sacrifices to he made l —for the Par- 
ganotes, it will be answered,for the independent and viituous 
Parganotes, whose men are all brave, and whose women are all 
chaste and unwatched.’ The inhabitants of Parga, like those of the 
other Venetian colonies, were a mixture of Greeks, Albanians, and 
Italians, and, like them too, once possessed, in an eminent degree, 
all the rude virtues and all the gross vices of these several people. 
The love of independence, courage, and hospitality, might then be 
reckoned among the best qualities of a hmdc of depredators, sub¬ 
ject to no regular government : a restless and intriguing disposition, 
a proneness to quarrel and lefenge, a spirit of lawless enteiprize 
and plunder were among their bad ones; and these the Parganotes 
possessed in common with the rest of the Epiiotes, whose character 
seems to have been justly estimated by Pyrihus of old, w hen he 
bequeathed them to that son of Ins w ho i w ore the sharpest sw ord.’ 
It is true, the system of plunder and robbery, so common among 
most of tire Grecian states, and which by some lias been softened 
down under the name of petty warfare, was not considered in any 
part of Greece in that criminal light in which it is viewed in the 
more established governments of Europe; but the Epirotes were 
proverbially ferocious. Though we aie not altogether prepared to 
assert with Mr. Ilobhouse, that * the character of the Parganotes i> 
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amongst tlie worst of the Albanians/ we see no reason to conclude 
that it was at all bettor, at least while the country behind it remained 
unsettled: for some years past, indeed, the tianquil state of the 
neighbouring territory has necessarily kept them at home. 

The character of a people is long preserved in their national 
songs. All that were sung by those Albanians of the coast, who 
accompanied Lord Byron and Mr. ilobhouse, 1 were relations of 
some robbing exploits/ and 1 one of them/ says Mr. Hobhouse, 
began thus:—“ Whin we set out from Parga, there were sixty 
of us,” and the burden was— 

‘ fcxipliK volt Tla^ya, ' 

ttoIi n CLQya' 

4 Robbers all at Parga, 

Robbers all at Parga.* 

Much stress has been laid ot\ those people being Christians ; as 
if all the Albanian robbers were not Christians, and had not their 
papas, as well as the Parganotes and the rest of the Greeks ;—these 
are said to be not more strict in their conduct than enlightened in 
their understandings. 4 In most of the crimes committed/ says an 
intelligent traveller, 4 dining my stay at Athens, a papas was dis¬ 
cos ered as an accessaiy ; and a gang of robbers, or a boat of pirates, 
is seldom without its chaplain.’* The papas of the Parganotes are 
of the very lowest kind. W ith respect to the Christianity of either 
piicsls or people, it consists merely of a few external ceremonies 
more senseless than those of the Roman Catholics, and the obser¬ 
vance of superstitions more childish and absmd. 

'The boasted independence and magnanimity of the Parganotes 
may be estimated from the single circumstance of Parga being 
held as a Venetian colony and garrisoned with Venetian troops for 
several centuries. It never defended nor even attempted to defend 
itself, after the fall of that power; but was always ready to suppli¬ 
cate support from every nation in succession whom it thought the 
strongest, and to place its feeble fortress in their bauds. To the 
Venetians it merely served as a link in the chain of their continental 
possessions, now’ swallowed up in the territory .of the Ottoman 
, Porte ; in other respects, so conscious were they of its imbecility, 
and so satisfied of its total want of importance, cither in a military or 
commercial point of view, that they endeavoured from time to time 
to keep down the population, by withdrawing its inhabitants from 
the place, and encouraging them to settle in Corfu. 

With regard to the superior virtues of the Parganotes, none of 
our officers, who, from long residence, ought to know them best, 
discovered any of them except Lieut. Colonel de Bosset. Insulated 

* Dmighu’s EiSni) on the Aneitnt ami Modem Creeks, 
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indeed, as they were, they could not be expected to display cither 
virtues or vices to any remarkable extent; in whatever degree of 
either they might once have excelled, their scope during the existing 
generation has been extremely limited. The priests seemed to pos¬ 
sess not only the same degree of influence over them that the Romish 
priests exercise over the peasantry of Ireland, but they were gene¬ 
rally (as we have seen) at the bottom of every intrigue. About 
thirty families of the primates bad acquired nearly all the pro- 
. perty of the place, by taking advantage of the distresses of the rest, 
and lending them money at an exorbitant interest. The greatest pro¬ 
portion of the people were wretchedly poor, end obtained their sub¬ 
sistence Uy labouring in the vineyards and olive groves, in boat¬ 
building, and in fishing, at which they were notoriously inexpert. 
The most respectable part of the population of the town were petty 
shopkeepers; but the very best of these did not scruple to cheat a 
soldier out of a penny whenever an opportunity occurred. Money 
is the soul of a Parganote; and matters of the most trifling amount 
are the objects of vexatious and clamorous disputes:—their petty 
courts were thronged with perpetual litigants; and to obtain a dollar 
a Parganote pleader would harangue through half the day. 

For acuteness, low cunning and intrigue, they are quite 1 as no¬ 
torious as the Turks of Negropont, the Jews of Salonica, and the 
Greeks of Athens;’—in a word, like the Grajculus esuriens of the 
satirist, they are 

‘ A flattering, cringing, treacherous, artful race, 

Of torrent tongue and never-blushing face; 

A Protean tribe, one knows not what to call, 

Which shifts to every form, and shines in all/ 

But this and more, say the advocates of the Parganotes, is re¬ 
deemed by the 1 bravery of the men and the chastity of the w omen/ 
All robbers must be brave; but since there has been little to do on 
the road , and less in the way of piracy on the water , the only in¬ 
stances which we have been able to discover of the bravery of the 
Parganotes are the two exploits already noticed. We are not dis¬ 
posed to bear hard on the frailties of the fair sex, and are w illing to 
admit that the women of Parga may be chaste, when they have few 
opportunities, though * unwatebed,’ of being otherwise : we think ‘ 
to6 that the aw’kw'ard custom, mentioned by Colonel de Bosset, of 
their being lent out on trial before marriage, is an impeachment 
rather of their parents’ delicacy than of their own. Had M. de 
Bosset, however, been disposed to tell the whole truth, he might 
have related, from his own knowledge, that any young Parganote 
girl was to he purchased for time; and he might also have in¬ 
formed his readers, that the daughter of one of the first families in 
Parga, so beautiful as to be known by the name of the ‘ Queen of 

Parf-a,’ 
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Parga’, was literally transferred by her own father to an officer, 
who, after a certain period, returned her to his care with the sum 
of ,000 dollars for the usufruct. 

The women of Parga are ‘ handsome/ and, as far as the bust 
goes, finely shaped; but the whole figure is short, clumsy and ill 
put together; the men are well made, active, but not 1 industrious/ 
Both sexes are good-humoured and have a winning address. When * 
our troops first entered the town, men, women, and children turned 
out to greet them ; but the story of the inhabitants receiving them 
‘ under arms’ is untrue. 

We have not made these observations for the sake of detraction, 
but in the spirit of truth, and for the detection of imposture. The 
vices of the Parganotes are no more necessary to be held forth than 
their virtues, in vindication of the measures which have been pur¬ 
sued with regard to them; but they require to be mentioned in 
order to expose that system of deception which has been practised 
with such successful assiduity, not only in England, but over the 
whole continent of Europe, to the prejudice of the honour and cha¬ 
racter of the British nation; and which M. Duval has the audacity 
to quote and enforce as ‘ a proof, which must be added to so 
many others, of its Machiavelism, avarice, and perfidy.’ Had the 
English officers adopted the same atrocious means of getting rid of 
the Parganotes, which an infamous French colonel did with regard 
to the unfortunate Albanians, who had fled for protection to the 
island of Cerigo, then under his command, by poisoning the wells,* 
M. Duval might have transferred a share of French ‘ perfidy’ to 
Englishmen:—but the libel to vvhich.tliis ‘ Member of the Royal 
Institute’ has lent his name is every way worthy of its patron. 

But the person to w'hom the Parganotes were to be delivered 
affords to their advocates so graud a display of eloquence on crosses 
and crescents, Christianity and Mahommedanism, that one would 
think nothing short of another crusade was on the eve of being 
undertaken against the infidel Albanians for the restoration of ‘Chris¬ 
tian Parga.’ Ali Pasha, under whose immediate government Parga 
is situated, whom the Parganotes have frequently insulted and irri¬ 
tated, and of whom, therefore, they stand naturally ill awe, has 
been described as a monster of cruelty. We have no desire or 
intention to come forward as his champions; but be the means 
what they may, which he has employed to acquire the ascendancy 
that he now enjoys, he has certainly succeeded in bringing into 

9 ‘ 1 was under the necessity/ says this wretch, whose name was Pocris, * of jwismiiig 
their wells, which destroyed numbers of them; this alarming and unexpected event 
obliged the remainder to flv’—and for what did he resort lo this horrible deed ? because 
' their abode in this island is likely to produce some discussions with our neighbours of 
European Turkey/—Quart. R*v. No. VI. 
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complete order a very important tract of country, which was little 
more than one vast den of robbers; and, as Gibbon remarks, 
* though within sight of Italy, less known than the interior of Ame¬ 
rica:’—a country which, before the pashalic of Ali, no traveller 
could pass through with the slightest probability of escaping from 
robbery or murder, or both; but in which there is now more fa¬ 
cility, and a greater safety in travelling, with better accommodation, 
than in anv other part of the Mahommcdan empire. We are told 
bv a traveller, who is not sparing in the exhibition of the Pasha’s 
numerous crimes, that, by his ugoious measures, he has rendered 
those parts of the country perfectly accessible that were before 
overrun by robbers, and bettered the condition of his subjects; 
that ‘ he has built bridges over tlie rivers, raised causeways across 
the marshes, laid out frequent roads, adorned the country and 
the towns with new buildings, and by many wholesome Regulations 
has acted the paVt of a good and great prince.’* To the same 
effect we have the testimony of Doctor Holland, who resided at 
his court for some time, ami attended him in a medical capacity; 
from him we learn that loaunina is the residence of the most va¬ 
luable part of the population of Greece, the wealthiest of their 
merchants, the most icspectahle of their tradesmen: there (he 
s:os> aie to be found the best society, the men of learning and 
science—in siioit, it appeals that the capital of Ali Pasha is as 
much superior to modern Athens, as London is to Dublin or Edin¬ 
burgh. Whether the Gieeks bear anv affection to their Tutkisli 
ruler we cannot take upon ourselves to determine; but they are 
always glad to betake themselves to his dominions, as bring more 
certain of protection there than elsewhere; and why the Parganotcs 
do not choose to trust to that protection is best known to them¬ 
selves. 

But however indefensible the conduct of this chief mav have 

j 

been on many occasions, we are not sure that it is either advan¬ 
tageous to our interests, or (what is more important) to those of the 
people whom lie rules by delegation, that we*, in England, should in¬ 
vidiously inquire into all the circumstances of his life, and exhibit 
his character in the most odious colours, while most of his accusers 
have been supplied with all their knowledge, and gained all their in¬ 
formation, from the extended civilization w hich he has effected, and 
from the personal civility which they have received at his hands. To 
this reprehensible conduct Lord Byron is no party. ‘ 1 have,’says 
his lordship, ‘ no complaint to make, hut am indebted for many 
civilities, (j might almost say for friendship,) and much hospitality, 
to Ali Pasha.’ 


4 llobhouse— Journey through Albania. 
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It was not, however, with Ali Pasha that the negotiations re¬ 
specting Parga were conducted, nor to Ali Pasha that it was to be 
surrendered. The whole arrangement was made, as we have already 
stated, by our ambassador at Constantinople. The compensation 
was to be paid by, and the place delivered up to, the Ottoman 
Porte;—nor was Ali Pasha even consulted until regularly deputed 
by the Sultan to take possession of the place and to pay the stipu¬ 
lated indemnity. 

But the mode in which this arrangement was carried into exe¬ 
cution is made another ground of complaint: we shall shew, how¬ 
ever, that it was marked throughout by a spirit of justice and fair 
dealing towards both parties, and of humane consideration towards 
the unfortunate Parganotes, (for so they may be deemed, though 
the alternative so much deplored was of their own choice,) such as 
became the character of a powerful and generous nation. 

As soon as the ucgociatious for giving up Parga were con¬ 
cluded at Constantinople, theSultan appointed Hadji Khan Hamed 
Bey his commissioner to take possession of the place, and at 
the same time to deliver his accession to the treaty, relative to 
the Ionian Islands. To meet this commissioner, and to arrange 
matters respecting the valuation of the property, General Maitland 
nominated Mr. Cartwright, (then British consul at Patras and 
now consul-general at Constantinople,) as a person who, from 
his habits of business and his official situation, appeared to be the 
best qualified for the delicate and difficult task of steering between 
two conflicting and dissatisfied parties. Mr. Cartwright proceeded 
to loniiniiia, whence I lamed Bey had written to announce his 
arrival. To give confidence to the Parganotes, on the approach 
of the commissioners, the Commander in Chief of the Ionian 
Islands thought fit to reinforce the garrison to three hundred men, 
and to appoint at the same time Lieutenant-Colonel de Bosset 
commandant of the. place;—a most unfortunate appointment! as it 
proved the immediate source of all the clamour which has been 
excited against Great Britain. The weakness of this officer’s 
intellects, w hich is abundantly conspicuous in every part of his silly 
book, is a poor excuse for the mischief it occasioned; and a still 
poorer one for the libel which a sense of decency should have pre¬ 
vented him from publishing on the British government and his bro¬ 
ther-officers. That he should give vent to his spleen against Sir 
Thomas Maitland does not sui prise us, as the general soon found it 

absolutely necessary to leinovc him from his command. But leaving 
• * ^ 

this; we must observe that Colonel de Bosset’s statement with re¬ 
gard to Parga, and especially the share which he assigns (whether 
through malice, or ignorance, we care not) to Ali Pasha, is utterly 
vol. x\m. no. xLv. i destitute 
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(Institute of foundation, and at variance with all the facts of the 
case. 

Without euteiing into a detailed refutation of this blundering 
foreigner’s representation, and his total misconception of the relation 
in which Parga stood with regard to Great Britain, it may be suf¬ 
ficient to obseive on his conduct that, from the moment he entered 
Parga, he seems to have kept the inhabitants in a constant state of 
ferment by encouraging the idea of their being unconditionally 
given up to Ali Pasha; and while Sir Thomas Maitland, through 
Commissioner Cartwright, had definitively arranged with Hamed 
Bev, the Commissioner of the Porte at lo.lnnma, that the place 
should not be ceded on any consideration, until (he lull indemnity 
for every one’s piopeitv had actually been icecivcd, Colonel do 
Bo>set appeals to haw: countenanced the most idle and absurd 
reports,—one day taking deposition'' of certain Parganotes that 
All Paslra was on the frontier; another, that he was assembling an 
army; another, collecting gunpowdei, &c.; while lie was quietly re¬ 
siding at loanniua: so haunud indeed was this officer with the idea 
of the Pasha’s atrocities, that he look it at last into Ins head that lie- 
had formed a plan to poison the bicad and wat<r destined for the 
use of the gari ison! \\ Idle these mifouiided alarms were pei petualiy 
renewed by his credulity among the poor people of Parga, it could 
surprise no one but Lieut. Colonel de Posset that they ceased 
from following their usual occupations. In fact, he appeals to hau* 
shared the alarm which he had created, sft far that, when the two 
commissioners arrived oil the frontier ot Paiga, though he had up¬ 
wards of 300 English soldiers under his command, besides ‘ the 
brave Parganotes, who/ according to hU own statement, ‘ were able 
to defend themselves against the whole power of Ali Padia/ he 
was actually so terrified at the idea of ilamed Bev and liU /oity 
unarmed fotlab.cn, that Ik- first refused to admit them, and alin¬ 
wards endeavomed to tlnow even impednneiil in the way of their 
proceeding to the business on w liieh they were specially suit. JI is 
officious and unauthorized interleience, hampering them in the exe¬ 
cution of their duties, pioduced on the minds of bolli the com¬ 
missioners so stiong a feeling of disgust, that Gcneial Maitland 
was compelled, as we have seen, to supersede him in tin command 
of the place. I lamed Bev, indeed, distinctly stated that, on calling 
the inhabitants before him, he found the determination of the n hoic 
of them to remove had been brought about by the effoits and 
intrigues of this officer. The cession was thus delayed fo) a whole 
year, as Hamed Bey, not prepared for such an event, had la send 
for fresh instructions to Constantinople. 

Displeased as we understand the Sultan was with this unnecessary 
waste of time, he was at length persuaded to let the whole property 

of 
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of Parga be valued, and to consent to pay the compensation :—but 
here again a sonice of mischief was discovered arising out of the 
imbecility and indiscretion of Lieut. Colonel de Posset. Mr. 
Caitvviiglit, while at loanuina, had written to this officer (of whom 
be knew nothing but his rank) to give him privately some idea 
of what might be the whole value of the fixed property of Parga ; 
and how did the colonel set about this confidential and delicate 
commission ? -Just as might be expected : be employed the Paiga- 
noles themselves to diaw up an estimate of the amount of their 
own propell\ ! which, as might have been ioietold, was nearly 
tin ice as much as it \vas worth. Can it then occasionally surprize 
that, on finding the real valuation fall solarshoitof that which 
they themselves bad given in, the Parganoles should ft el or affect 
c onsiderable dissatisfaction, and raise an outcry against the proceed¬ 


ings of the commissioners.’' 

The persons appointed by the General to make the valuation on 
the pait of the Paigasmti s were foui gentlemen ol lespeetabilitv on 
the island of CoiIn. With singular care, and after long and con¬ 
tinued labour, they look an accuiate schedule of the piopeity of 
even individual within the lenitoiv, on which they put the same 
value that a similar piopertv would be woilh on that island. I hey 
found the number ol bouses and cottages to amount to Kj c 2, nml the 
number ol mliabilaiils, men, women and elnldren, to - 700 , ol which 
•200 were Albanians;* the number of olive-tiees was HO, 4-17 ; of 
wild olives, of orange and cition-lrees, 'JlgOH'i; of other 

fruit lines, !.;,<)Iand ol \ alonia oaks, .01:3; besides \ineyaids 
am) cultivable giounds, all ol winch wue imasuied. 1 he value 
of this piopirtv, wind] the Paiganoles hail slated at .000,000/., 
was estimate d bv the Cm In conunis aoneis at '280,000/.; but by 
those on the pail of the Sultan at . : >t) 740/. only. 

Here then llie two paities weie again at issue, though not so 
much as might appear at tn.si sight; the C oilu commission! is having 
fixed the value a** if the propci tv had been at Can In, and without 
any deduction foi piompt i ash p.ivmcnl; the first ol v\ Inch, it seems, 
admits of an abatement ol one-thud pail by the rule in force even 
under the Venetian government, and the latfer, of ouefouitli. 
These deductions theieloie would reduce their valuation to about 


140,000/. 

Still, however, the difference was so gieat between the two va¬ 
luations as to leave little hopes ol coming to any speedy adjust¬ 
ment; hut the pciscvciaiice o! Sii Thomas Maitland finally suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining for the Paiganotes lot), 000/, (fi()G,000 dollars,) 


* * Pai^.i c'lmi.iliu'il .) |>o|Mil.iiitiii ol abmii fivi thousand souls!’--'Edinburgh Renew. 


This is ol a puce with all llie u't. 
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nearly three times the sum estimated by the officers of the Porle. 
But here again a difficulty occurred, llamed Bey had provided 
the payment in Turkish piastres, a miserably debased coin. Had 
these been accepted, so vast a sum carried into the Ionian Islands 
would at once have so dejneciated the value, as to cause a very 
considerable loss to the Parganotes, and detriment to the money cir¬ 
culation of the Ionian republic. The voluntary liberality of 1 lamed 
Bey, however, smoothed this point of difficulty, and at the expense 
of 33,000 dollars he procured from Constantinople Spanish and 
Imperial dollars to the whole amount. 

The moment this indemnity was received,‘the result was pub¬ 
licly proclaimed in specific terms ; every inhabitant was explicitly 
informed of the sum he was to receive, of the amount of the valuation 
originally made of his respective propeity, and the diminution in 
consequence of the subsequent arrangements: and every one was 
again distinctly told that it was entirely at his own option either to 
remove or stay. To prevent any mistake, each received a ticket, 
stating the amount of his individual share; and the result of the 
whole proceeding was, that, instead of making any objections to 
the fairness of the valuation, the Paiganotes all expressed their 
satisfaction at wlial had been done for them, in the strongest and 
most unequivocal manner; as that excellent officer, Lieut. Colonel 
Gnbbins, their civil governor, who bad no small share of trouble 
on the occasion, will, we me quite sure, be ready to testify. 

We should have added that, on the delivery of the tickets, each 
individual was again informed, that he was still perfectly at libeity 
to remain, or to accept what had been considered as a fair equiva¬ 
lent for the property which he was about to leave.* They had all, 
however, made up their minds to quit the place,except one family; 
and they quitted it accordingly: one of the primates returned the 
following day, and was kindly received by I lamed Bey, and also by 
Ali Pasha, who visited the place three days after its evacuation. 

On the arrival of the Pargauoles at Coifu, it was settled with the 
Ionian government, that they should be at once, by an act of the 
legislature, acknowledged as naturalized subjects, and indulged in 
their anxious wish Mo follow the fate of the Ionian Islands;’ giving 
them, at the same time, permission to settle in any of the Seven 
without the least restriction on their free agency, other than the 
obligation imposed on each individual, that, having once made his 

* Hamed bey made known by public proclamation the sentiment* of the Porle on 
this occasion. * [ engage,’ *a\ * lie,' on beliall ol the Sublime Porte, that all those, who 
from attaclum lit to then beloved rouuti\, ui.iy lem.iin behind, sliull enjoj libeity of 
eveiy kind, •md cveiy tiling whir li legaids their religi./ii, without liindraiirc or molt sta¬ 
tion, together with e\civ '■a urity, and in the most profound ti.iinpidliiy in all that con- 
terns their condition, ih* n Konuai, and the respect dee to each.' 

choice, 
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choice, lie should declare it to the local government of that island 
on which he had resolved to reside. 

Every disposition was manifested on the part of the general 
(now Lord High Commissioner) to make the situation of the 
Parganotcs comfortable, lie offered them lands; to build them a 
church, a market-place, a court-house, and such other public 
buildings as might be necessary ; to grant the lands on one spot, 
if they chose it, on which they might erect a Varga nova; and he 
endeavoured, by many other kind offices, to convince them of the 
deep interest which 11 is Majesty’s government had invariably felt for 
their present comfort, and their ultimate and permanent advantage. 
'Hie large sums of money, which many of the families had received, 
enabled them to enier on a more extensive scale of trade than they 
had hitherto been able to exercise while cooped up in Parga: 
some fixed themselves in small shops; others had recourse to the 
carrying trade and to fishing, and few or no complaints were heard 
among them. 

The mischief however, that had been hatching, shortly manifested 
itself. An account of the speech of Sir Charles Monck, in which 
all their grievances were stated, with many others of which they had 
never dreamt, reached Corfu; and we need hardly observe that, 
however satisfied people in their situation might be, it would be 
too much to expect they should remain so, or continue to think, 
themselves well treated, when they found persons of distinction in 
the parliament of Great Britain roundly asserting the contrary, 
and not only deprecating their lot, but wantonly abusing the go¬ 
vernment for its cruelty and injustice tow aids them.* 

Without affecting the puling cant of humanity, (so fashionable 
at the present day,) we can feel what it is fora whole people to 
abandon a spot to which they had long been riveted by habit, by 
affection, by the recollection of pleasures and enjoyments of which 
they are called upon lor ever to take leave—to fly from a country 
endeared by those early ties, and numerous associations which every 
hill and rock and rivulet has power to awaken—ami to leave behind 
those roofs which have been the scene of the strongest passions 
which agitate the human mind—these, in truth* aie no slight evils; 
but when imperious necessity demands the sacrifice, and when 

* NVIicii publications in England ami iu Fiance teem with misrepresentations in their 
brhall, tending tnpeisuadc them of the had conduct of the Ihilidi government and of 
ils olhccrs, it can be no matter of snrpn/e that so shrewd a people should be tempted to 
lubricate new elainiH and to set up the most exaggerated pretensions. It would be well, 
however, lor the Parganutes, to consider whether the ollicious meddling of their hot¬ 
headed parti/ans is likely to dispose- those, who alone can benefit them, to continue to 
act in their favour. At all events we are quite sure that the arrogant and bullying tono 
assumed by M. Duval is not likely to produce that end. Every page of this rancorous 
pamphlet (which we have reason to believe was manufactured in London) contains u 
falsehood which the next page frequently detects. 
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ever}' possible assistance is given to alleviate the less, and to ward 
off the greater calamity, generosity as well as justice should prevent 
them from calumniating their benefactors. Injustice to the Par- 
ganotes, however, it must be added that they were at least resigned 
to their fate, until they learned the clamour that was raised in their 
behalf. 

After all that has happened, it must be confessed that we are a 
singular people. The mist through which we look at distant objects 
has often a wonderful effect in distorting their shape and enlarging 
their dimensions; and the same things which occur at home with¬ 
out creating an unusual sensation, may till us yvith horror if the At¬ 
lantic or the Indian ocean chance to roll between. Kcccnt events 
might furnish more than one sti iking example of this anomaly, 
had we leisure to pursue the subject; but we are straitened for 
time, and our decreasing limits warn us to hasten to a conclusion. 

At any rate the degree of compassion which has been excited 
for the Parganotes is extravagant. If we compare the full and 
prompt indemnity procured for them, with the slow and scanty 
pittance granted to that numerous body of American loyalists, to 
whom we were pledged by every tic that ancient connection and 
recent devotion and attachment could enforce, we shall find that 
the balance, we will not say of justice, but of liberality, will pre¬ 
ponderate considerably in favour of the former. Of the Ameri¬ 
cans, many of those, we fear, whose small properties were swept 
aw’ay by the issue of that disastrous contest, received no compensa¬ 
tion for their losses, while the very meanest of the Parganotes re¬ 
ceived the full value of all that he possessed. 

What indemnification was granted, we would ask, or what sti¬ 
pulations were made in favour of the great proprietors of any of 
the French West India islands ceded at the treaty of Amiens? 
In what way did we interfere to secure either the persons or pro¬ 
perties of the numerous French landholders who adhered to their 
sovereign or his cause, from the tyranny of Buonaparte ? But leav¬ 
ing this,—wc would gladly learn in what Tieaty, for a cession of 
territory, made by any of the powers of Europe, was any other 
favourable condition ever granted to the inhabitants of that territory, 
except that of settling a term, within which those who either be¬ 
longed to it or were attached to the power who ceded it, should have 
a right to dispose of their property in the best manner they were 
able. 

/ 

Parga alone offers an honourable exemption from this rule; and 
the paying to the inhabitants the absolute value of the property 
which they voluntarily relinquished, within the short space of four 
months, in which all their litigations, conflicting titles, and nume¬ 
rous claims of great variety and complexity were adjusted, does no 

less 
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less credit to the active and impartial interference of the British 
government, than to its disinterested consideration for those who 
confided in its justice and power. 

Here then we pause—happy in being enabled, at the close, for 
the gratification of those ex-official agents who profess to have the 
interests of the Parganotes so deeply at heart, to lay before them 
the concluding paragraph of a letter which we have just received 
from Corfu:— 

‘ We perceive, by Sir Charles Monck’s speech, that there are 4,000 
Parganotes (high-minded Parganotes, but, in truth, very great rogues), ac¬ 
tually starving in some of those islands: there never were more than 2700 
of these people, and*they are almost all heie, very fat, well fed, and 
rich. They own that their property has been disposed of most advan¬ 
tageously ; and their ready money, in a country where it is very scarce, 
enables them to strut and domineer, and to tuke a very considerable 
share of the little Hade, which the Coi fiotes enjoyed, out of their hands; 
the latter, of course, are discontented, but the Parganotes laugh at 
every body, and absolutely chuckle at the labours of their zealous advo¬ 
cates in England.' 

We cannot dismiss the subject, however, without exhibiting one 
brief specimen of that extraordinary system of delusion with which 
the public feelings huu* been abused on this occasion. We quote 
the moving sjnrlncie cntiie from the Edinburgh Review.—‘ Mark 
now, how I will raise the wateisP— Lunncelut. 

1 As soon as this notice was given, every family marehed solemnly 
out of its dwelling, without tears or lamentations; and the men, pre¬ 
ceded by their puesh, and followed by their sons, proceeded to the 
sepulchres of their fathers, and silently unearthed and collected their 
remains,—which they placed upon a huge pile of wood which they had 
previously erected hetore one of their churches. They then took their 
arms in their hands, and, setting lire to the pile, stood motionless and 
silent mound it, till the whole was consumed. During this melancholy 
ceremony, some of All’s troops, impatient for possession, approached 
the gates of the town; upon which a deputation of the citizens was 
sent to inform our governor, that if a single infidel was admitted before 
the remains of their ancestors were secured from profanation, and they 
themselves, with their families, Ianly embarked, they would all in¬ 
stantly put to death their wives and children,—and die with their arms 
in their hands,—and not without a bloody revenge on those who had 
bought and sold their country. Such a remonstrance, at such a mo¬ 
ment, was fell and respected, as it ought by those to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed. General Adam succeeded in stopping the march of the Mus¬ 
sulmans. The pile burnt out—and the people embarked in silence;— 
and Free and Christian Parga is now a stronghold of ruffians, rene- 
gadoes, ami slaves!’—No. LXIV. p. 293. . 

Such is the affecting and heart-rending scene, which is repre¬ 
sented to have closed what the writer 19 pleased to call ‘ the tragedy 

j 4 of 
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Parga. 

of Parga l 9 —with what deep pathos it is expressed ! how appropri¬ 
ate the machinery! how admirable the grouping!—and if one cir¬ 
cumstance had not been wanting, the drama would have been 
quite perfect:—To M. Duval, to the ex-official agents of the Par- 
ganotes, and to those who have been concerned in getting up this 
afflicting catastrophe, the circumstance we allude to may not be 
considered of much importance-pit is simply this: that there is 
NOT ONE WORD OF TRUTH IN IT FROM BEGINNING TO END, 
AND THAT THE WHOLE IS A FABRICATION. Yes, gentle 
reader! The families marching out—the priests preceding—the sons 
following—the procession to the sepulchres—the disinterment of 
the bones—the huge pyre of wood—the tiring of it in solemn silence 
—the troops of All, and the deputation of the citizens—the threat of 
putting to death their wives and children, and dying with arms in 
their hands—the success of General Adam in stopping the march of 
the Mussulmans—the burning out of the pile—and the silent em¬ 
barkation— ALL, ALL THIS MACHINERY AND EVERY PART OF 
it, we most positively and unequivocally assert,—and pledge our¬ 
selves for the truth of the assertion,—to be an absolute and positive 
falsehood: and we do not hesitate to appeal, for the truth of our 
statement, to Major General Sir Frederick Adam, and to Lieut. 
Colonel Gubbins, who delivered up the place; the latter of whom 
had been eight months commandant of the garrison and civil gover¬ 
nor of the town, and remained in Parga three days after its occu¬ 
pation by the Turkish troops. 

Nothing but a determined and premeditated spirit of malevo¬ 
lence could have fabricated a story so utterly destitute of truth. 
Whether it was wholly imagined, or built on some trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, is not material to inquire; but, in either case, it fur¬ 
nishes a criterion by which we mav estimate the value of all the 
other calumnies which have gone forth on this subject. In the 
statement now submitted to our readers, we are not aware that we 
have omitted any part of the case, suppressed any fact, or misrepre¬ 
sented any circumstance respecting the restoration of a place, which 
has been so unworthily raised into importance, and so mis¬ 
chievously thrust forward into public notice. 

Art. VI. —'EaAijvix^ B</3 \ioQijxrj. With Observations relating 

to the modern Greek Language. By M. Coray. 8 vojs. 8vo. 

1819. Paris. 

TN comparing the languages of Ancient and Modem Greece, we 

observe that a very large class of w'ords belonging to the former, 
is to be found also in the Romaic tongue; and in pursuing our in¬ 
vestigation, we discover that various terms and phrases which have 

been 
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been generally considered as of recent introduction, occur in wri¬ 
ters who preceded the Christian era, or lived in the centuries im¬ 
mediately following it. The Byzantines, by continued study of 
the works of their predecessors, must, 'without question, have pre¬ 
served, to a late period, the knowledge and use of many words of 
the ancient language: they composed in it, we find, with facility 
and purity; they collected and transcribed manuscripts, and illus¬ 
trated the productions of the best authors with Scholia and Com¬ 
mentaries. The dispute relating to the comparative merits of 
Aristotle and Plato, in which Bessario, Pletho, Gennadius, Theo¬ 
dore Gaza, George of Trcbizond, and other Greeks were engaged, 
is a proof of the popularity of the works of those philosophers in 
the fifteenth century. Constantinople continued, until its capture 
by the Turks, to be frequented by the Latins, who were distin¬ 
guished for their love of literature. * The same reputation/ says 
./Eneas Sylvius, 4 which Athens had in the days of ancient Rome, 
does Constantinople appear to possess in our time/ 

But.the language, in the course of succession, had sustained va¬ 
rious alterations in its syntax, in the termination of nouns, in the 
loss of tenses and cases, in orthography, and accentuation. Two 
questions, therefore, arise which offer a subject of curious and not 
uninteresting inquiry: First—to what circumstances the preserva¬ 
tion of the Greek tongue, for so long a period, are to be attributed? 
Secondly, what were the causes which led to the corruption of the 
modern idiom, and of what nature were the changes introduced, 
either by the ignorance and barbarism of the Greeks themselves, 
or by their intercourse with other nations? The discussion of these 
points will, we conceive, throw considerable light on the history 
and formation of the Romaic tongue. 

The Macedonians, by their conquests, carried the language of 
Greece to the most remote districts of the East. Many cities in 
Lesser and Upper Asia were founded by them; among which we 
may mention Synnada in Phrygia, Stratonice in Caria, andThyatira 
in Mysia. They built also towns in the vicinity of Sardes ; and 
various parts of Armenia and Mesopotamia were peopled by them. 
The terms Syro-Maced ones and Syro-Hellenes prove the establish¬ 
ment of their language in Syria; and some of the coins of the sove¬ 
reigns of the Macedonian dynasty in this country bear Phoenician 
and Greek characters. The influence of the Greeks, their com¬ 
mercial activity, and their numbers, contributed to preserve the use 
of the language throughout the East: it is seen on the coins of 
Daretas and the Abgari, on those of the Parthian monarchs; it is 
united with the Samaritan on the money of the Asmonean princes; 
and it occurs in the inscriptions of Palmyra. 

Under the reign of sonic of the kings of Pergamus and Alexan¬ 
dria, 
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drin, valuable libraries were formed in those cities; they rivalled 
one another, says Bentley, in the magnificence and copiousness of 
them; and the protection afforded to literature by the Ptolemies is 
without example in the history of the world. In the civil wars 
which followed the death of Alexander, and in the revolutions of 
Greece and Asia during the progress of the Roman arms, Alex¬ 
andria was frequented by men of letters from all parts of Gieece; 
they were liberally entertained by the Ptolemies, from whom 
many of them received annual pensions; and in the Museum they 
were able to prosecute their studies without obstruction. These 
princes spared no expense in procuring the .most valuable copies 
of the writers of Greece; and the var ied erudition which so strongly 
characterizes the works of some of the poets of the times was in 
a great measure derived from the valuable library preserved at 
Bruchion. The sciences of physic, mathematics, astronomy, were 
cultivated with great ardour by the Greeks of Alexandria; and 
to the same school belong the grammarians and glossographi. The 
Ptolemies themselves were authors; the son of Lagus wrote the life 
of Alexander; Euergetes 11. left tweutv-four books of Commen- 
taries. The language of Egypt was not neglected; but the Greek 
tongue seems to have been predominant: it was used in matters of 
business and commerce, and it is found in the public monuments 
of the country, sometimes by itself, sometimes associated with 
that of Egypt.* 

The study of the Greek language formed a necessary part of 
the education of the children of the Romans. After they had re¬ 
ceived some instruction fit mi a Greek rhetorician, they were sent 
to complete their studies at Rhodes, Mitylcne, Apollonia (ad mare), 
and at Athens. Eveiv well-educated Roman was conversant with 
the Greek language, and wrote in it with facility. On the other 
hand, Rome was crowded with physicians and artists, who came 
from the states of Magna Gracia, or the neighbouring continent. 
Philosophers, sophists, grammarians, received the protection of 
many of the Emperors, who had themselves been insti acted by 
Greeks. Atheuodorus of Tarsus and Apollodorus of Pergamus 
were two of the preceptors of Augustus; Theodore of Gadara, 
who wrote on the Dialects, was the tutor of Tiberius; Herodian, 
the son of Apollonius Dyscolus, was patronized by Marcus Anto¬ 
ninus, and dedicated to him his vpo<rujliu xaQo Aix>j. 

The New Testament, as Jortiu observes, being written in Greek, 

* caused Christians to apply themselves to the study of that most 
copious and beautiful language.’ In consequence of the various 
readings and alterations in the text introduced by the negligence 

• See ibe Rosetta stone, and the Ptolemaic inscriptions in Hamilton’s JBgyptiaca. 
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or ignorance of transcribers, a critical examination of the different 
copies became necessary; and without a considerable acquaintance 
with pagan literature, the Greek fathers would have been unable 
to defend themselves against the attacks of their adversaries. Ori- 
gen, Eusebius, Basil, Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzum had dili¬ 
gently perused the authors of ancient Greece, and marks of imita¬ 
tion are frequently discernible in their works; the writings of Plato 
in particular were familiar to the Greek fathers: the lofty specula¬ 
tions of that philosopher relating to the Deity and to the immor¬ 
tality of the soul had excited their admiration ; and many of them 
had belonged to the Academy before they came into the church of 
Christ. 

In fact, no author of ancient Greece was more studied by the 
Greeks who wrote in the decline of the Roman, and in the first 
periods of the Byzantine empire, than Plato; and Ruhnken has 
remarked, as a singular proof of it, that many passages in Plu¬ 
tarch, Maximus Tyrius, Synesius, Libanius, may be still cor¬ 
rected after the labours of learned commentators by a reference 
to his works. The pupils of the different sophists also derived 
from him many expressions to ornament their ’Hdorouai, and 
MsAsrai, or Declamations; though it must be confessed that, in 
their imitations, either from want of judgment in the selection of 
their words, or from an abuse of Attic phraseology, they frequently 
exposed themselves to ridicule. The letters of Alciphron are 
an example of the mode adopted by the sophists in teaching 
Greek: these epistles were probably composed for the sake of 
shewing his scholars how the language might be written with 
purity and facility; hence * his ploughmen and fishermen are made 
to talk as correctly as Demosthenes and Lysias.’ The knowledge 
of the ancient language enabled the sophists to practise their lite¬ 
rary foigerics with some success; and they probably made those 
additions which aie occasionally met with in Greek writers. A 
great part of the Myriobiblon of Photius did not come from the 
pen of that patriarch ; and Heyne discovered in a cursory reading 
of Manetho more than fifty insitilious verses. 

The compilation of Dictionaiies and Glossaries, and the col- 
. lection of different Scholia, and of observations relating to the 
Dialects, assisted the Greeks of the Roman and Byzantine empires 
in their study of the ancient authors. Some valuable explanatory 
works had been written by the Alexandrian critics; and from these, 
succeeding grammarians drew many of their best remarks. In 
consequence of the change of the language, it became impossible 
to understand some parts of the Attic writers without consulting 
them. 4 The yXwvcai of Plato,’ says Timams* in his address to 

• Lexicon, p. 3. 

Gcntianus, 
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Gentianus , 1 arc not only obscure to you Romans, but also to most 
of the Greeks/ 

From the first to the fifth century many cities in the Fast were 
crowded with students who attended the lessons of professors in 
rhetoric and theology. Tarsus, Bervtus, and Antioch were cele¬ 
brated places of instruction. The anniversary of the biith-day of 
Plato was commemorated at Athens, wheie a school, supported by 
rents* from land bequeathed by different persons, long flourished 
under the superintendance of some of the Platonics. Philosophers 
and sophists travelled through the provinces, and delivered, publicly, 
essays or declamations. Various specimens *)f their ingenuity have 
reached us; and though, in their extemporaneous discourses, they 
appear inaccurate in their quotations and inconclusive in their argu¬ 
ments, yet they may be considered as having contributed to preserve 
and diffuse the knowledge of the language. 

After the schools of Athens were suppressed by order of 
Justinian, and Alexandria was taken by the Saracens, in the seventh 
century, Thessalonica and Constantinople were the only cities in 
which any attention was paid to literary pursuits. In the former, 
according to the testimony of John Cameniates, law, music, elo¬ 
quence, and the liberal arts were taught in the tenth century. The 
.Byzantine emperors afforded occasionally some protection to let¬ 
ters; this praise is particularly due to Bardas, Leo the philosopher, 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus, the Conmeni, and Manuel Pal&o- 
logus. Under their patronage, and in the quiet retreat of the mo¬ 
nasteries, many copies of the most valuable works of ancient 
Greece were transcribed. It might be supposed that ecclesiastical 
writings would particularly engage the attention of the later Greeks; 
and accordingly we find that the manuscripts of Chrysostom are 
very numerous ; the prose and metrical woiks of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum were also exceedingly popular; and his namesake, the Bishop 
of Corinth, in speaking of the Attic dialect, cites, to our surprise, 
the testimony of that Father; but there is no reason to believe that 
the poets, oiators, and philosophers of antiquity were neglected. 
From the colophon of the copy of Plato brought to England by 
Dr. Clarke, we learn that it was written in the ninth century f the 
Scholia on the Iliad, edited by Villoison, were transcribed in the 
tenth; in the twelfth, Eustathius w rote his commentaries on Pin¬ 
dar and Homer; and in the fifteenth, Arscnius, Archbishop of Mo- 
nemba9ia, collected Scholia on the plays of Euripides. » 

In addition to the circumstances already mentioned, which con¬ 
tributed to promote a knowledge of the Greek tongue, we must 
not omit to point out the assistance derived from innumerable in- 

* ilabebat hsc schol.i rcditus annuo* non mediocre*. Vales, in Euseb. iI. E. x. 142. 
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scriptions which might he found in all parts of Greece, in Asia 
Minor, and the Greek islands. Many of these preserved remark¬ 
able forms of the ancient language, and idioms peculiar to the dia¬ 
lects of different provinces; some were seen in Italy so late as the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Pliny; others at Byzan¬ 
tium in the sixth century; and the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Khodius had probably perused the characters on the Sigean stone. 

Having stated the causes which preserved the language for so 
many centuries, we proceed to point out some of the changes in¬ 
troduced between the period when it began to decline in Greece, 
and received its last corruption under the Byzantines. 

The first alteration was effected by the Macedonians about the 
time of Alexander. The expressions, phrases, and idioms of that 
people became nationalized at Athens.* They were used by Me¬ 
nander and other writers; and perhaps some of the vulgarisms which 
were remarked in the style of Epicurus may be attributed to the 
mixture of Attic and Macedonic. The different states of Greece, 
after their subjection to the Macedonians, w'ere blended into one 
large community; and the idiotisms and peculiarities hitherto em¬ 
ployed in separate provinces yielded to the communis lingua 
which began gradually to prevail, and continued to be the lan¬ 
guage in general use. The Attic writcis were indeed still read 
and studied with great attention; Ionic and Doric idioms were 
employed also to a late period; Philopoemen uses his native lan¬ 
guage; and Mandricidas answers Pyrrhus in Laconian. We learn 
from Strabo that Doric with a mixture of iEolic was spoken in Pe¬ 
loponnesus during the reign of Augustus; a passage in the Scholia 
of Diomcd on Dionysius Thrax mentions the use of 2:A for Z by 
the Dorians of his tunc; in the age of Pausanias the purest Doric 
of the Peloponnesus was used by the Messenians, and this idiom was 
preserved so late as the days of Eustathius. To these, other ex¬ 
amples might be added, to shew the local prevalence of the dia¬ 
lects; but the general language of composition in use from the time 
of Alexander was the Communis Lingua A* 

The highest degree of purity and correctness of style, as Sal- 
masius has observed, is to be found in writers who preceded the age 
of Demosthenes, or wen; contemporary with him. After that 
time, the alteration in the language is very perceptible. In the 
works of the Alexandrian scholars, we meet with a polished and 
beautiful diction; but thcie are also idioms and innovations ori- 

* MaxiJjv/{o»r«c olia rcXXji/f tojv ' Attikuv rhv Atlienajus, p. 122. A. 

I ‘ Thiit general ui.muei of speech, su\s Hen t ley, called Komi AidXixToc, the common 
dialed, which the writers after Alexander’s time commonly used, was never, at any 
time oi in any place, the popular idiom ; but perfectly a language ol’the learned, almost 
as the Latin is now.' l’lularis, 400. 

ginating 
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ginating in their own refinements, and deriving no authority from 
the better ages of Greek literature.* The Septuagint version and 
various inscriptions discovered in Syria and Kg\pt present us with 
singular forms of speech. ’£ 7 roAe'/x^o-a ‘ l subdued countries/ 

(where 7ro\sfXEoo is followed by an accusative case in an unusual 
manner,) is found in the Adulitan monument of the time ot 
Euergetes; and in Isaiah xxwi. Psalm cxxviii. Jeremiah xlviii.f 
Cilician words are also found in the Septuagint: and the common 
speech of the inhabitants of that city seem to have been a mixture 
of Macedonic, Jewish, and /Egyptian. 

In explaining the phraseology of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, critics have frequently drawn their examples from 
Greek writers who Jived under the Lagidie and Seleucida?; and as 
some of these monarchs had invited the Jews to settle in the cities 
which they built, and others had encouraged them to reside in 
Egypt, the intercourse between the Jews and Greeks was very 
great in all commercial to win, and many of the latter became 
acquainted With the Hebrew idioms. i Dudum est (says Einesti) 
cum docti quidam viri observarunt, Pohbium, impnniis, multa 
habere cum oratione sacrorum scriptorum convcnientia.’ 

The language of the Homans was introduced with their con- 
quests, and corrupted the Greek in many countries where the latter 
was the vernacular idiom. A remarkable passage in Valerius 
Maximus']; shews the attention which the Homans paid to the 
preservation of their own tongue ; and the general diffusion of it in 
the time of Plutarch is evident from the woids used bv that 
writer, Pcop.a»a>y Aoyco vuv oju-oii ti 7t stvr=$ a.vQgu)7ni xpoSvrxi. Homan 
colonists and merchants were established in Greece and Asia 
Minor; and many inscriptions found in those countries prove the 
common use of the two idioms. Latin was familiar to the people 
of Syria ; for, in different parts of the New Testament, we not only 
meet with words of that language, but also with Latin phraseology. 
When the seat of empire was removed by Constantine, Latin was 
more commonly spoken at his couit than Greek, as Trench was 
preferred to English under the Norman conquerors. The speeches 
of Constantine were composed in that tongue, and then trans¬ 
lated into Greek. The coins of the empire, until the reign of 
Basil the Macedonian, bear Latin legends; and as the language 
was used by those who were in authority, Libanius expresses some 
apprehensions lest the Greek tongue should be entirely forgotten. 

* Set* Kninlit, Prolog, ad I Ionic rum, sec. 172. and Khnslcy, ad Aristoph. Acharn. 
Museum Cruicuin, ii. p. 205. 

•f There is a correspondence between some ofjhc expressions in the Sigcan decree of 
the year 278 II. C. and those which occur in tnc Maccabees. Hebraisms have been 
observed in the Rosetta and Adulitan inscriptions. 

t L. ii. c. 2. 
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The Alexandrian dialect had a great influence on the language 
of the Greeks of the East. The termination of verbs in «v, as 
ebrav, Tra^rjA0o<rav, and other similar forms, is common in neoteric 
Greek ; and V H go<rav, exglvocav, eA.a/x/3avo<rav, ’eQxlvotrotv, efegoo’cev, 
yyayorav, xctQelhorav, rj/iagrorav, ISocrav, aareflavocrav, IXa/3 0 (rav, occur 
in the Septuagint version. No work was more familiar to the 
Christians of the different provinces than this translation; it was 
read in the churches of Syria ; it was studied throughout the empire 
in the copies of Hesychius, Origen, and the Martyr Lucian; and was 
quoted by those who expounded the Scriptures to the lower order 
of the people.* The influence of this version upon the language of 
the Greeks was, as Villoison has remarked, similar to that which 
was produced on the writings of the middle ages by the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, and on the German tongue by the translation of Luther. 
The other part of the volume of the sacred Scriptures was equally 
studied by all the Christians of the empire; and we find some of 
the Fathers admitting that the puiity of their language was affected 
by their familiarity with the plain and unpolished idiom of the 
Greek of the New Testament. 


The impossibility of rendering some of the Hebrew forms by 
any corresponding one in Greek, introduced new words into the 
Septuagint; and the doctrines, rites and usages of Christianity aftixed 
new meanings to those already in use. Dians, Aixcuow, 'KVo'o-Tatnr, 
Aaiftov^oju-svo?, ’Ava0e/x«, and many other phrases have a 
meaning very different from that which they bear in the writings of 
ancient Greece. 0uo-ia<mjgiov, says Mede, is an expression not 
known to any pagan writer; it is an ecclesiastical term first em¬ 
ployed by the Septuagint writers, as we learn from Philo, to de¬ 
note a Hebrew word, and to distinguish the altar of the God of 
Israel from the altars of the idol gods of the Gentiles. ’Axowoo- 
vyja-ict occurs in Aristotle, Pol. 1. ii. but in ecclesiastical Greek it 
means a suspension of the Holy Sacraments; it is found in this 
sense in the 29th canon of the African church. Compound words 
of a new form are used by Dionysius the Aieopagite, as 
IJoutnowoioc, ejjouo-ia^ux, uveptxg^ioc, and the Saviour is called o 
OeagxixwTctTos Nouj. 

The grammarians who lived in the first ages of the Christian era 
have noticed some of the alterations introduced in their time. Words 
used in various senses by the classical writers of Greece were con¬ 
founded in the second century; obsolete and antiquated modes of 
speech were employed by some authors who thus became almost 
unintelligible to their contemporaries. The style of Aelian is full of 
antiptosc.s, pleonasms, and a# idle use of ye, aM* yag, xoti 


* Euscb. E. H. Yules. 11.!). 
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ouv Hal, xai yap olv. Expressions of declining Hellenism have been 
observed in Strabo; and axomg, a poetical word, is used in prose 
in the tinie of Diocletian. In the age of Lucian, the language was 
scarcely to be found any where in its purity; that author himself 
is not free from affectation, one of the faults of his contemporaries. 
The ignorance of Nonnus has been exposed by Heinsius; in the 
reign of Justinian many words appear with new meanings; algetng 
signifying conditio , and anreiQijg, dissidens, are peculiar to the Tlieo- 
dosian age. In Epiphanjus, apavroCrOai is used for utyanog 
yiyvevQai ; var gig for regia ; QogTovv for vex are, rj xtm\, for ve7iis.se, 
aveixarrog for non congruens; and the plural feminine is joined with 
a verb singular, ogag nwg e%si a) Tr t g a\r)$ilag < pgaxsig. As we ad¬ 
vance, the alteration of the language and the decline of good taste 
become more evident; words of a plebeian stamp, used sparingly 
by the ancients, occur in Libanius, Themistius, Theodoret, Agathias, 
and Theophylact. Between the sixth and ninth centuries, we find 
the following changes in the meaning of words; *A0X»j<rij is mo- 
nasterium; ajugla pugna , tumult us; uvuyivw<rxoo, Uteris erudior; 
avflgw7roi, milites; appet, exercitus; axTgayuXog, man us digitus; 
a£iWiv itoieiv, actionem contra aliquem intendere; tiiaQegsiv rivt, op- 
poni alicui , and opuxlct, coticio. Forced metaphors, absurd com¬ 
parisons, hybridous, and semibarbarous words vitiate the composi¬ 
tions of w'riters of the sixth and following centuries. Solcecisms, 
neglect of the Jaws of metre and rules of accentuation, ignorance 
of the ancient forms of the language, oedur in the poets, lexicogra¬ 
phers, and grammarians; while Greek and Latin words are mixed 
together in a work containing phrases borrowed from Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 

As many expressions occurred in the ancient w riters which were 
difficult to be understood, because they were not in common use, 
or were peculiar to the dialects, they were changed for others. 
Eutocius has discarded the Dorisms from Archimedes; the Ionisms 
of Anacreon have been altered; in some of the odes of Pindar, 
words of a more recent date are substituted for those of the poet: 
this is the reason, according to Vizzanius and Bentley, why Ocellus 
Lucanus, though by birth a Dorian, and though Stobaeus quotes 
some passages of his writings in the Doric dialect, now appears, from 
his bookDe 'Saturn Universi which is still extant, to have composed 
it in Attic. Plato had written havsxsi \oyw in the Hippias; the 
first word has been changed into ; in the same writer avfipovv 

has been substituted for ftlsiv, Sicoxoo for Siwxata, uirelxco for vneixaQu), 
and the old form $y%glit has given place to iyxgipmt. In Thucy¬ 
dides, (1. vi. c. 22.) instead of the oiiginal word xuyxgv;, we now 
read the explanation xgiQcu nsfgvyiAsvon ; and the glosses in the mar* 
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gin of Hippocrates have often passed into the text. As the 
ignorance of the ancient language increased, a more popular and 
simple form of composition was necessary for the generality of 
readers; the Alexiads of Anna Comnena were translated into the 
vulgar speech; and the same idiom was adopted by Nicetas, who 
had written his history at first in ancient Greek.* 

The intercourse with those nations which at different times in¬ 
vaded the empire, or settled in parts of it, introduced many new 
words and expressions, and changed the form of the Greek tongue. 
In the seventh century the Saracens established themselves in Asia 
Minor, and Iconiuni became the capital of their new kingdom ; they 
also subdued Syria, and both Syriac and Greek yielded to the lan¬ 
guage of the conquerors. In the ninth century, the Venetians traded 
with the Byzantines, and in the reign of Alexius Comnenus they 
settled in the city and intermarried with some of the noble families. 
From the ninth to the eleventh centuries, the Bulgarians were en¬ 
gaged in commerce with the Greeks; and the Hungarians succeeded 
them in the countries which lie between Constantinople and Ger¬ 
many. In the tenth century the Turks extended their conquests 
from Persia to the Hellespont; and in the eleventh the empire 
was attacked in the w-est by Roger the Norman. 

Vulgarisms of various kinds had infected the Greek tongue before 
the sixth century; but as many manuscripts have been destroyed, 
we are not able to trace the progress of this corruption. Some of 
the volumes contained what Photius calls Aejeij ttkt a'nj/xsraj, 
ctyogalov;, lx rpiofov. The Romans brought with them many new 
words and peculiarities of sound and idiom ; but the changes were 
chiefly derived from the neglect and inattention of the Greeks 
themselves. In some districts of the empire, as we’ learn from an 
epigram of Palladas, a practice prevailed of clipping, or shortening 
the final syllables of words. 

Toy G u. kccI retf kvtj, reev r avresbet xal fopv, noil xg«, 

To^io?*yG*To T^oGsou.f 

The compositions of the vulgar poets, in the later ages of the 
Byzantine empire, influenced the pronunciation of their country¬ 
men ; for, according to the measures of their verses, they used, 
eAsyav or lAsyacn, Xeyeig or A?$, Aey« or Ai, Aeyo/xev or Ai/xiv, Xeyert 
or aItb, Aeyownv or A eyoov. 

The origin of different Italian idioms, the use of auxiliaries, and 
the termination of various words have been traced by Maffei to 
Latin modes of speech. Tantum de curtis for tanla carta occurs 

* Gronovii Obaerv. Liber Novin. Salmas. F. L. H. S08. 
t The words are Gvgcw*, am uliaf, Sec Authol. Pal. t. i‘u« part 1* p* lit* 

Note* 
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in Vopiscus; the vulgar, as Saltnasius has remarked, were accus¬ 
tomed to say caput de aquila, * the head of the eagle.’ Volusiauo 
and Gallo are found on coins, as nominatives , instead of Volu- 
sianus and Gallus; Satis jam dictum habeo (ho gin detto abbas - 
tanza)', de Caesare habeo dictum; habere cogintum Scawolain 
(aver cognosciuto) ,* coguitum habeo insulas; habere notata ; con¬ 
duces haberet; are cited by Maffei from Plautus, Cicero, Pliny. 
De Davo audivi (Cho inteao da Davo), de nocte abiit (parti di 
notte) f are in Plautus and Terence. Hunc Tlieatrum, /nine pro- 
digium,* and other solcecisms were introduced before the invasion of 
Italy by the Goths; and a singular document of the time of Jus¬ 
tinian proves the corruption which had already taken place.f 
The Romaic language likewise contains many forms of ancient 
date ; some, as Coray has shewn, are remains of the dialects. The 
changes and the omission of letters were probably frequent at an 
early period among the lower ordeis ; xaAo, xuxo, for xu\ov, xctxov , 
were familiar at least to the contemporaries of Aristophanes, though 
not perhaps adopted by them; as, in one of his Comedies, a Scythian 
uses, xaAo, yAuxe^o, ravoogyo. (Thesm. 1112, 11S7.) 

This mode of terminating similar adjectives in o instead of ov 
may have been common with the barbarian settlers in the em¬ 
pire; and from them, perhaps, the uatives derived this \icious 
pronunciation. With respect, however, to the word so fre¬ 
quently employed as an auxiliary in Romaic, it is not necessary 
to adopt the opinion of those who think it was particularly used 
by the ignorant invaders of the empire unable to follow the 
Greek inflections of the verbs; when we find the Greeks them¬ 
selves acquainted with such forms as Qxvfxaaag e%u), 8%ei$ &>u- 
A Aaot$ f otTipao'cts 8%ei, y^pa; e%ei, ounf<rct$ /3*/3ouAeuxcJf 

Among other idioms which may be traced back to a 
distant time, we may mention the practice of adding 7 m to the 
subjunctive, instead of using the infinitive. We read in Plutarch, 
IlfiW'v t^v TsAfO'iWav 1m p-fvjj /xifl’ fyxaiv, where, says his last 
learned editor, 1m /xevrj is used for ptvtiv ; and in Leo, the author 
of an epigram in the Anthologia, we meet with the same form, 
Ebr* xa<nyv>jT>) xqoiTegov; 1m iyd§J) f lit ex diet, excitare . 

It deserves to be remarked that the same mode of expression is 
in use among the inhabitants of part of France. Jamuis en Anjou 
dans le Craonnais et dans les autres districts de cette province 
on ne dit je voudrois faire,je voudrois aller, mais, com me le Grec 
moderne, je voudrois queje J'erois,je voudrois quefirois.% 

• Barthii Adversaria, I. iiu t Quoted in Morhof. de Pat. Liviana. 

t Herod, i. *7. Eurip. Med. 35- Soph. CEd. T. 577. ib. 699. (Ed. C. 701. This 
form, as Mr. Knight observes, is not found in Homer: * et Atticorura venin dixerim, re- 
centiorum magi* barhariem, quam veteruiu cleguntiam sapit.’ Prol. sec. 148. 

$ Zalikoglu, Diet. Grec. et Fr&n^ob. 

The 
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The use of V A$ in the sense of ( let* so common in Romaic, 
occurs in Theophanes, a writer of the ninth century, and in Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogennetus who lived in the tenth.* Other Ro¬ 
maic words and expressions are found in the same work of Tlieo- 
phanes; as, (rapavrot, ‘ forty/7n urn * I take/ xotKoxaiguv, 1 summer/ 
<rvi[xi<relou for r^io-ecoc, euprj/xouv for ev^rj^oHa’i, and the termination in 
iv, for iov, as /xav&uAiv, TraiSiv, flucnatmjpiv. In Constantine we lind 
the Romaic y/tov for ^v, /3acnAea the accusative used instead of the 
nominative f3a<ri\:v$ f tnxcovsiv, fevre, upx ov toVouAoi Jilii archon- 
tum , xcuvovpysiv , novum facer e. 

It appears, therefor^ from these instances that the barbarisms of 
the language were not confined to the lower orders; but were 
employed in writing even by persons of rank and education. The 
treatise ‘ De Adininistrando Imperio/ from which some of the pre¬ 
ceding vulgarisms are selected, was addressed by Constantine, one of 
the most learned of the Greek emperors, to his son. The two best 
scholars of the last days of the Byzantine monarchy, Constantine 
Lascaris and Bessario used the same depraved idiom; the epistle 
of the latter to the preceptor of the sons of Thomas Palteologus 
is written entirely in modern Greek. Philelphus, indeed, assures 
us, that the courtiers and ladies of rank at Byzantium spoke the 
ancient language with purity and elegance ; but we also know 
that they likewise employed the vulgar idiom of tl.eir times, dif¬ 
fering very little from that which is still in use. 

It is, however, owing to the cultivation of the language, which 
was continued to the late period mentioned by Philelphus, that the 
affinity of the Romaic to the Hellenic is much greater than that of 
the Italian to the Latin. Amidst the corruptions of the neoteric 
Greek, we observe in almost every seutence woids strictly Hel¬ 
lenic, many of which arc recognised by every reader as in use 
among the best writers of the language, and still retaining their 
form uualteied; there are also others of frequent occurrence in 
later Greek writers and in Romaic, the date of which is more 
ancient than is commonly supposed. This part of the subject 
might be illustrated by many curious examples: a few are subjoined. 

Nepo, Nijfo', * water.’ No other word is ever.used in Romaic 
. to denote 1 w'aler.’ ’Ev vrjpoij pvx 0i $> ‘ ln humidis recessibus,’ 
occurs in Lycophron ; and Nijpiu*, N>jpfov, Ntj^iSsj, have 

• See the work, De Adininistrando Imperio,, edited by Meuraiui. From one of the 
Prefaces of Coray now before us, we select the following instances, shewing how 
iva, *Af are used iu Romaic. *E ori diXn ivft&n time /ufxxu nafaffow. 

* I hope that some one will be found, who is about to cleanse.*—"O tav n yx«?r« 
irafiiKfxa^ty, ft rigat tbi * When the language was declining, or had already 

declined.’ "a* /ui cuy^vpior « e <|>fxoc r«{nc rafiiiW#. * Let Gaai ullow me to re¬ 
mark.’ ’A<or*Af( is corrupted froin*Afic. *A6ic rfo.urv in St. Matthew, would be 
Af ftvfxtv in Romaic. 

k 5 . all 
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all significations referring to the same thing. Salmasius and 
Hemsterhuys assign a great antiquity to the word. • In vulgari 
profecto lingua/ says the latter, 4 noil pauca sunt ab ultima retro 
auliquitate repetendu; sicuti cum aquam appellant N epo: de qua 
voce vide sis Hesychium/ 

*Axoyo, 4 a horse/ It is found in Diogenes Laertius, a writer of 
the third century, applied to a 4 beast of burthen/ In the Scho¬ 
liast on the Ajax Mastigophorus of Sophocles, it bears the signi¬ 
fication of 4 horse/ 

IIoAAa tol err), is the ordinary salutation in the present day in 
Greece. It was used in the acclamations qf the Greek councils; 
and erij itoWa., ’loorrivistve, is the cry of one of the factions at By¬ 
zantium. In convoking the ecclesiastical synods, the emperors 
employed the phrases rvjv r^srepciv ©eionjTa, T»j rjfxsTepot rjfisp otijti. 
Similar formuhe occur in neoteric Greek. 

A/aAr yfxa in Romaic signifies ’E x\oyij f selectio. It was used in 
the same sense, thirteen centuries ago, by Stephanus Byzantinus. 

Tupo$ t 4 circle/ in Romaic : employed also with the same meaning 
by Menander and the Alexaiuhians. 

*A<nrpoi , 4 money/ a word derived by the Byzantines from the 
Latin. Good money was called 4 probum et asperum/ In probo 
et aspero solvere, occuis in Seneca. 

II Qpvoxo7ro$ is used by Menander; and many words, according to 
Coray, aie formed in Romaic in a similar manner, as MafloxoVoj, 
Xaf0X07T0$, ~TSvoxoiro$, fiTCCUpOXOirW. 

’Opo$icao$ was lately discovered by llase in a writer of the 
twelfth century; it is, lie remarks, insohtn vox; but it occurs in an 
Athenian inscription published by Chandler and Wilkins, the date 
of which precedes the archonship of Euclid. 

Tctpo; is used by the Byzantines and modern Greeks in the sense 
of <rwov<rix . It bore a similar meaning in ancient times. (Villoison, 
Proleg. ad Horn, xs.wiii.) 

'S.xopoZ'jt. This word is always written and pronounced in Ro¬ 
maic Sxopox. It occurs in the same form in the Septuagint, Num. 
x. 15. and in the Geoponica: and iu the compounds, opiotrxopSov 
rxoploircaeov in Dioscorides. 

Kare^eo is used in Athenacusin the sense of 4 1 know/ Hodiernis 
Grsecis, maxime Cretensibus, xare^co est plane synonymum ver- 
boriun olyiyvcocrxo). (Coray, in A then.) 

’Ufw/xa, 4 dignity, gravity, respectability of appearance/ in modern 
Greek. In the poem of Erotocritus,* we read, 

nifol fit ft.irprret xai ’<h Spa roprarovrai, 

1 Pedestres pedetentim et cum gravitate incedebant/ The word 

• This poem, as Col. Leake says, is one of the most esteemed in Romaic. It is cer¬ 
tainly one of the longest: it consists of 10,000 lines. 

• lOicoux, 
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lhwp*y according to Coray, was used also in a similar sense by 
Theopompus. 

i, 1 fish/ in Romaic. ’OJ/apiov, * a small fish/ is found in St. 
John’s Gospel, vi. v. 9 , 

n«vra is used now for nuvroTt ; it occurs in Lucian in this sense 
twice. 

The ancient Greeks applied p^fj^o/xa^av ttA»]0uv to those who 
obtained their living by their own hands. The Greeks now use 

'f'cu/ii, the common word for 1 bread’ in Romaic. In the Septua- 
gint version of Job, ^oofo; has the same meaning.—c. xxii. v. 7. 

’A <rrjfu t * silver/ in Romaic. The word occurs ill Eusebius, 
E. H. 1. 1. xoii /X6T« TCtVTU fl-£0<T6Ta£« foQijvai tZUTW p^UfrOV xui 


ua-tifxov. 

Xgovo$, ‘ a year,’ in modern Greek. The use of it, instead of 
eviexv to$, is found also in the same work of Eusebius. 

K gourl, ‘ wine/ in Romaic. K^a/xa, a word of the same meaning, 
Mas used in the time of Justin Martyr for 1 wine.’ "T8 «tos xal 
xgufiotTos, 1 Aquae et vini.’ Apol. 2. ‘ et Graci recentiores xgatri, et 
xgcKTiov pro vino simpliciter dicunt.* Gataker Adv. Post. c. v. 


p. 4.52. 


’AvaaTfo$^, in ancient Greek, has the sense of the French word 
ccrcle y and the Italian, conversazione. ‘ Neo-Graci/ says Coray, 

* (ruvavao-Tpo^rjv eodem usurpant sensu.’ 

’ AXvkyitol has the signification in modern Greek of atpeiScS*. I 11 
the passage of JEschylus, 

- E>J/oy‘ Xt9ry<6ii{ Trip, 

fj-tfe \07rYjQfis declarandum est ex Neogracoruin lingua, Ne parce. 
(Coray in Athcn. 1. ix. c. 17.) 

2 : 7 ra 0 rj is the usual word to express a sword in Romaic. ^iraQi} 
autem vox pura Graca est. (See Jul. Pollux. 10,31. Fabroti, 
Gloss. Cedreni.) 

Kotpafiiy the common term in Romaic to denote a ship or vessel. 

* Scaphac a Gracis jurisconsultis xapufioi dicuntur/ (Heinsii Ex. 
Sacrze in Act. Apos. 320.) 

There are two subjects connected with the* present inquiry, 
namely, the pronunciation of the letters of the language, and the 
accentual mode of reading and speaking, on which we shall beg 
leave to offer a few concluding remarks. 

I. AI and E are pronounced alike by the modern Greeks; Villoi- 
son has shewn that they were confounded in the time of Augustus; 
and, in an epigram of Callimachus, l%ei answers in echo to 
The similarity of sound prevailed at a much earlier period; we 
find AAKMEGNIAH2 on the Sandwich marble; and in an an¬ 
il 3 cient 
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cient inscription copied by Spon; and the following line i9 quoted 
from Timocles in Athenieus, 

O roatJt fj.amxijs ’AAn/aiv/ i?xj>]/aro. 

The same sound is given to El and I by the modern Greeks. 
These letters were frequently confounded in former times. ANAK- 
TEI occurs in a very ancient inscription found by Colonel Leake 
in Asia Minor; ElAIAN on the Heraclean Tables; AIEITPE- 
<1’E^ on a marble of Attica of remote date. El and I, as Valcke- 
naer has remarked, were pronounced alike in the time of Ammonius, 
or in the beginning of the second century : and ripjv, TroXmjv, yivaxr- 
xo/xeyoj are written with u in the letter ofr Mark Anthony to the 
Aphrodisians, A. U. 7 C 20. 

A is pronounced in some words in Romaic instead of P, as 
tor a^gufo*. One of the most learned of the ancient 
commentators, the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius says, <rvyyevsg 
to A tu> P; and adds, *A^a8a$ was sounded as ’A;^\a8a;; and we 
find from another grammarian, that the Greeks said ufy»jAoj, Ipro- 
Ao£, Aa/AaA*£, instead ot utipygo i, epiiropoc, Aa/xst^ij. 

T is now pronounced in Romaic, in some words, as A. This 
is not a modern innovation; it appears from an inscription, pub¬ 
lished by Gruter, that 8i« t:uvtwv was written in Latin, 1)1 A PAN- 
DON. (Scalig. Anini. in Euseb. Clirou. p. 118.) 

El and H have the same sound in modern Greek. * Singulars 

locus est apud Aristophanem in Vespis, de confusa et valde aflini 

jam turn permutatioue tu>v el et ij, ubi ait Poeta 

* »>/ 

„ . /*’ 'Z'W / 

i»X») xar o^or, riAiac'ii JjAkj*. v. 771. 
ludit in simihtudine vocuin ilXtj, et JjAioj et qAiaiur.’— Casauboniana. 
P. 41). 

The sound of no letter has been so much the subject of debate 
as that of B. ft is pronounced in Romaic like the English V. 
The following illustration of the power of this letter by Cliishull 
will lead us to doubt whether it had always that sound. In the third 
century before Chiist, we find, he says, the letter N changed into 
M as often as it piecedes a word beginning with either of the la¬ 
bials B or IT, or Mi as t vj/j. (3uj\e!av f tc£/x fl-gay/xaTcuv, tjj/a fj.lv. 
Ugelciv ; in the compounds we read, fft/3aXXcw, e^ln rw, e^evco; in 
Latin, imhiioy impono y immuto. This mode was introduced on 
account of the easier prolation of the sound; the two cognate 
letters being expressed by one motion of the mouth. ■* Hinc vera 
ilia et antiqua elementi B, compressis labi is, pronuntiatio, hoc sal¬ 
tern loco et tempore demonstratur/ (Ant. Asiut. p. 54.) 

The same sound is now given to T and I, that of our English 
ee. But Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his treatise De Com¬ 
pos. plainly marks the distinction between the two letters. ‘ There 
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is/ lie says, * a considerable contraction of the lips in sounding Y; 
but the lips give no effect to the sound of I; the breath is driven 
against the teeth, and the mouth is open a little/ From the re¬ 
presentation of the note of the cuckoo, in the Birds of Aristo¬ 
phanes, we cannot suppose that the letter Y had the modern 
sound of ee. xconoQ' 6 xoxxuf titroi Koxxv.—v. 505. 

r is sometimes pronounced soft as i; thus yvvotixot becomes 
Yeenaka. At what period this practice was first introduced, we 
have not been able to ascertain; but the copyist of Ammonius 
must have given to y the sound of i, as he writes epyou for epiov. 
Id ex pronuntiandi ratione ortum, says Valckenaer. 

01 and I have been confounded in pronunciation for many cen¬ 
turies. In the inscriptions relating to the Christian martyrs of 
Nubia, we find TENITO, KOAmS, for TENOITO, K0AII0I2. 
They also give i for ei, as ItsAicoAt) for h:\eicoSrj —‘ he suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom/ 

It is easy to^magine that innumerable errors must have arisen 
in consequence of the same sound being given to AI and E, to 01, 
H, Y, I,* EI. In transcribing manuscripts the copyist often wrote 
from dictation, and, misled by the sound, substituted one word for 
another. The mistakes originating in this confusion were so great, 
that Theognotus, a grammarian of the ninth century, delivered a 
number of rules pointing out in what cases AI and E should be 
written, and in what 01 and Y. 

II. In the common practice of reading the Greek language the ac¬ 
cent is disregarded, because it is found almost impossible to apply 
it, and to give at the same time to different words their pioper 
quantity; though it does not always happen that the latter is pre¬ 
served according to this mode. With the modern Greeks the ac¬ 
cent is employed ; but the syllable over which it is placed has, in 
consequence, a lengthened sound. The pronunciation of OuAojUf'yjjv, 
as Mr. Knight has remarked, will exemplify the faults of the two 
systems; in Romaic the word evidently becomes ’OoAopvtjv; and, 
according to the common practice, ’ OuXofxfxevriv . 

This misapplication of the acute accent, according to the mode 
practised by the modern Greeks, is of early date. <Patipu:fios is a 
dactyl in Plautus; and the middle syllable of <t>t\nrrro$ is shortened 
in the same writer. The three last syllables of Orionis (ttpieovo$) 
form a dactyl instead of an anti-bacchius in Ovid; stnctnmque 
Orionis ensetn. "The unaccented syllables in these instances seem 
to have been pronounced rapidly, while a stress was laid on those 

• While this article is going through the press, we observe in some inscriptions co¬ 
pied in Nuhiu, apparently with great accuracy, by Mr. Buickharilt, a curious instance 
of the change of H for Y; it is also of considerable antiquity. MHPONHMOY ICIAOC, 
p. 124, is MYPH2NTM0Y I. In another, p. 101, we have THft ... PlflNYMON (ICIN. 

K 4 which 
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which are accented. The Asiatic Greeks committed similar errors; 
Piiilostratus mentions a Cappadocian sophist, Pausanias, who, 
when he spoke, * lengthened short syllables, and shortened long 
ones/ Alyiva, the name of the island jEglna, and Maxpiva are dac¬ 
tyls in the Anthologia. In the age of Ausonius, Prudentius and 
Sidonius we find the accent used with a power similar to that 
which it had among the vulgar in the days of Plautus; elScoAa is 
ido/a , and ¥ Aparo$, the middle syllable of which is long, becomes 
'ApotTo$\ the oo in t plyoovos is shortened by Ausonius; 'Eupm'% has 
the penultimate long in Sidonius; the second syllables of tpyj/io; 
and wouj<n£ are shortened by Prudentius. It has been contended 
that these Latin writers would not have employed the accent with a 
lengthening pow r er, unless a similar mode of speaking had been 
familiar to the Greeks of their own time. It probably prevailed 
at first among the lower orders of Romans; and the more they 
mixed with the Greeks in their conquests of different countries of 
the east, the w ider the corruption would be diffused# According to 
the neoteric Greeks the acute had a lengthening power; the scholi¬ 
ast on Hephaestion* sass that the o in opiv, in llonier, is long from 
the position of this accent; and Eustathius thinks the acute is the 
0#pa7reja, or ‘ restorative medicine/ in the following verse of the 
same poet. 

B5/ AIqXov kXvtol Suijxcna. 

If we find in the poems of Gregory of Nazianzum,a violation of 
the rules of metre, and a prolongation of short syllables bearing the 
acute accent, we may properly conclude that the same errors were 
general in his time, or at least weie committed by those less learned 
than himself. In different parts of the works of this Father the 
following lines have occurred to us, each of which contains a false 
quantity. 

Kai <rv Fiupyloio 09 

QoQipcii fuw’Tiyi? otJ% W\uv. 

Axpa (piport* 7 ra<ri/f KaurdpH ao<p\r^. 

To TfiTor al crxivirrh a tip x ai you* xaAttyflij. 

EvGaJi Bcura iAioio BaaiXttov *p%upij*. 

We have in our own language verses written in the 13th century 
with the same cadence as the 2 t i%oi noAmxoi of the Greeks; and 
lieinsius has observed that a measure of a similar kind was em¬ 
ployed by the ancient Hebrews. It was used by the Byzantines at 
an earlier period than is generally supposed; and we find it regularly 
formed in Simeon Metaphrastes, a writer of the ninth or tenth cen¬ 
tury. 

’AfaXoyifyv Tanmn 4 pov ir aiaQxl*. 


* Sec Gauford'i Hepbaitio, p. 181. 


In 
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In the eleventh, the same measure is employed by Michael Psel- 
lus, in some lines addressed to the Emperor Constantine Mono* 
machus, and by Philippus Solitarius in his Dioptra; in thetwelfth) 
Constantine Manasses composed his Chronicle, and the Loves of 
Aristander and Callithea in Political verses: they were used about 
the same time by Theodorua Prodromus and Nicetas Eugenianus. 

Hie verses written in this measure are thought by Heinsius to 
have been formed from the iambic tetrameter catalectic; but 
Leo Allatius describes them as trochaic; and if we read the. foL 
lowing line of Aristophanes with the accentual cadence alone, we 
have a complete * Versus Pol incus.* 

E? ivyyjxns r»f ipur fystvlry; ttre 

It is unnecessary to pursue the chauges of the language any farther. 
The capture of Byzantium drove the scholars of Greece into Italy, 
and interrupted the study of the ancient language; but no alterations 
have been made since that time in the neoteric idiom, except such 
as have arisen from the introduction of Tuikish and Italian words. 
The works which appeared in the three centuries following the 
capture of Constantinople, possess little or no interest; they con¬ 
sist of homilies,* romances, and bad translations. 

Before that event took place, the copying of manuscripts afforded 
employment to numerous scribes. Many of these volumes were 
fortunately carried into Italy by the exiles; and the liberal exertions 
of princes and private individuals have since removed others, from 
the obscurity in which they were buried, to the different libraries 
of Europe. When Villoison was in Patmos, he was informed by 
the monks, that they had been obliged to burn a great number of 
manuscripts in consequence of the injury they had received from 
worms, and the damp situation in which they had been placed. We 
do not think that a similar instance of neglect and barbarism will 
again occur. Enlightened and opulent Greeks are diffusing among 
their countrymen the advantages of education; and they will be 
taught to attach a proper value to the literary treasures which may 
be still in their possession. 

In closing these remarks, we cannot help adverting to the diffe¬ 
rent fate of the two languages which have arisen on the ruins of 
• those of Greece and Rome. The Italians who wrote as early as 
the year 1300 are considered at this moment by their countrymen 
as models in respect of purity and correctness of diction. But the 

* We take this opportunity of noticing an error of a somewhat ludicrous kiud in War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, i. 350. * The story of Arthur/ he says, ‘ was also re¬ 
duced into modem Greek. M. Crusius relates that his friends who studied at Padua sent 
him in the year 1565, together with Homer’s Iliad, £uhi%al Regis Arthur!/ The words 
in Crusius are * Aibgal Karthuri/ The homUiet of this writer are well known to tke 
modern Greeks. 

Romaic 
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Romaic has now been spoken for many centuries, and cannot yet 
boast of any work of genius, or original production, which can be 
referred to as a standard of taste or style. It is not difficult to ex¬ 
plain the causes of this difference. The continued study of the 
writings of ancient Greece by the learned Byzantines, and their 
habits of composition in Hellenic, prevented them from paying 
any attention to the formation of the vulgar language. They were 
obliged indeed to use it occasionally in the common intercourse of 
life;, but they always considered it as a depraved and vitiated idiom. 
And since the establishment of the Ottoman power, it is not easy 
to name a country, removed in any degree (rom barbarism, where 
the great body of the people is placed in a situation more unfavour¬ 
able to the development of intellect, more hostile to improvement 
of every kind, than the Christian part of European Turkey. On the 
other band, the literature of Italy was advanced at an early period 
by a concurrence of very remarkable circumstances. Hie imme¬ 
diate causes were—the conquest of Constantinople, the arrival of 
the scholars of Greece, the recent discovery of piinting, the forma¬ 
tion of libraries, the establishment of academies, and, above all, the 
protection which men of letters received from the Dukes of Milan 
and Ferrara, the houses of Medici and Sforza, the Kings of Naples, 
and the Republic of Venice. 


Art. VII .—Tie Prixeede Voltaire et de Madame du Chu.telet 9 
pendant un Stjourde Six Muis d Cirey , par C Auteur des Let ties 
Peruviennes—Suivie de cinquante Lettres inedites en vers et 
en prose de Voltaire. —Paris, 1820. pp. 460. 


T^ROM the catchpenny style of this title-page, one mightalmost 
A be led to suppose that an author of some reputation had un¬ 
dertaken to write a formal history of six months of the private life 
of this celebrated pair. The simple fact, however, is, that a certain 
Madame de Gratigny passed about two months, in 173f, at Cirey, 
the joint residence of M. and Madaine du Chatelet and Vol¬ 
taire: in the first three weeks she wrote ten letters to a friend at 
Nancy, giving a gossiping account of the modes of life at Cirey; 
and a few more, relating to herself, in the last month of her stay. . 

But though these letters do not fulfil the pompous promise of 
the title, they are still an amusing and, we may even say, an inte¬ 
resting work. They give, at least, a sketch of the private life of 
these celebrated people, and they give somewhat more than a 
sketch of their hearts ; and it will not be uninstructive to observe 
how the apparent amiability and good taste of their society, con¬ 
cealed, under a very thin varnish, the profligacy, the cruelty, the 
miseries which they inflicted on their dependants, and on each 

other. 
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other. They carry on too a kind of connected story, exciting in 
its progress a lively degree of curiosity which is, at last, satisfied 
by a natural, but very striking denouement. 

The editor presumes, we suppose, that the author of the Peru¬ 
vian Letters is so well known all over Europe, that he not only 
omits her name in the title, but has not taken the pains of making 
the most ordinary communications as to her history; indeed his 
whole biography consists in a short note (p. 121).) copied verbatim 
from the first lines of a brief mention of Madame de Grafigny in 
one of the most common and compendious biographical indexes. 

Frances d’lssimbourgh d’Happoncourt was born at Nanci, 
in Lorraine, about the year I6’94; she was the daughter of a 
Major in the Duke of Lorraine’s troops, by a grand-niece of the 
famous Callot. She was married, or, as her indulgent friends used 
to say, sacrificed to Francis Count de Grafigny, chamberlaiu of 
the ducal court. He certainly was of a brutal temper; for, after 
many years of suffering, his wife was juridically separated from 
him, and he himself died afterwards in a prison, to which, it is said, 
his own violence of temper had conducted him. It must, how¬ 
ever, be confessed that M. de Grafigny appears to have bad 
some grounds for his ill-humour, though they were of a nature 
which the society in which he mixed would not admit to be any 
excuse whatsoever. Madame, it would seem, found consolation 
for the brutality of her husband in the tenderness of, at least, one 
lover, and though we have not sought to pierce into the obscurity 
that involves the family quarrels of this couple, (now a century 
gone by,) enough has met our view to create a suspicion that, 
even if the husband gave the first provocation, the lady even¬ 
tually took the last revenge. The lord of her heart at the time 
of this visit was a lieutenant of cavalry, of the name of Desma- 
rcts, the son of a celebrated musician; and, in addition to some 
other miseries which she suffered at Cirey, we learn that she had 
the mortification to hear from the lips of the inconstant himself. 


who had followed her thither, 1 le tendre aveu cpt’il ne m’aime 
plus, et qu’il ne vcut plus m'aimer.’ (p. 281.) This candour, of 
course, ‘ desoles* the lady, but she makes up her mind to bear it 
with an equanimity and courage which would be more touching, 
if the deserted nymph had not attained the mature and reflecting 


age of forty-four. 

It seems to have been just after her legal separation from her 
husband that Madame de Grafigny, now reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of subsisting upon the hospitality of her friends, arrived at 
Cirey on the 4th of December, 1738; on what invitation does not 
clearly appear: but it would seem as if her friendship with St. 
Lambert, Dcsmarets, and a Monsieur Devaux, reader to King 

Stanislaus, 
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Stanislaus, and a worshipper of Voltaire, had recommended her 
to the notice of him and Madame de Chatelet. They certainly 
did not know much of her history; for in one of her early letters 
she describes the affectionate and melting sympathy in which these 
compassionate and virtuous souls heard her tale of woe. Nor 
does it appear that Madame duGrafigny had predetermined how 
long her visit was to last. It was brought to a termination by a cir¬ 
cumstance which she had not anticipated. 

The manage at Cirey was one which, to the antiquated ideas 
of ajt Englishman, must seem extraordinary, and it would in this 
country have been thought the last place where a woman of feel¬ 
ing and character would have sought refuge—but Madams de 
Grafigny had no such troublesome inmates. 

As Madame du Chatelet plays so distinguished a part in Ma¬ 
dame de Grafigny's drama, we shall be forgiven for recalling to 
our reader’s recollection Voltaire’s own account of his liaison 
with that lady : — 

‘ I was tired of the idle and turbulent life of Paris, the crowd of fools, 
the shoals of had books, all published “ avec approbation et privilege du 
roi,’ > the cabals and jealousies of literary men, and the base tricks of 
scribblers, w ho disgraced the name of literature. 1 became acquainted, 
in 1733, with a young lady who thought pretty much as 1 did, and who 
resolved to retire for several years into the country, to avoid the world 
and cultivate her understanding. It was the Marchioness du Ch&telet, 
the woman in France who had the greatest disposition for scientific 
pursuits. 

* Her father, the Baron of Breteuil, had taught her Latin, which she 
knew as well as Madame Dacier, but her predominant taste was for 
mathematics. She united in a high degree good sense and good taste, 
with a great desire of improvement, but she did not the less enjoy the 
pleasures of society, and the amusements of her age and sex. Never¬ 
theless she abandoned all to go and bury herself in an old half-ruined 
chateau, on the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, in a detestable 
part of the country. She however improved, I might say embellished 
this residence with tolerably agreeable grounds. I built a gallery and 
made a very fine collection of philosophical instruments, See. We had 
an extensive library. Some learned men used to come and philosophize 
in our retreat: for two years we had the celebrated Koenig: Maupertuis, 
and John Bernoulli came afterwards, and from that hour Maupertuis, 
the man in the world most prone to envy, selected me as the object of 
this agreeable passion. 

*1 taught Madame du Chfitelet English, and in three months she 
knew it as well as I did,' (we believe it) 4 and read with me Locke, New¬ 
ton, and Pope; she learnt Italian quite as quick, and we read together 
the whole of Tasso and Ariosto. 

4 We thought of nothing but mutual instruction in this delicious retire¬ 
ment and never even inquired what the rest of the world were about ! Our 

greatest 
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greatest business was to decide between Leibnitz and Newton. Ma¬ 
dame du Chdtelet at first declared for Leibnitz, and wrote a dissertation 
to explain his system. She did not attempt to enliven this philosophi¬ 
cal work with the extraneous graces of style; her masculine and can¬ 
did character was above this kind of affectation : clearness, precision, 
and elegance, were the marks of her style. If it were possible to make 
any thing of Leibnitz and his system, this book would have done it; 
but we begin now-a-days to care mighty little about Leibnitz and his 
theories. 

4 Born for truth, she soon cast away all these systems and gave herself 
up to the discoveries of the great Newton. She translated his great 
work of the Principia into French, and subsequently, as she improved 
her mathematical knowledge, she added to this work, which few people 
are in a condition to understand, an algebraical commentary still more 
abstruse. 

4 After we had passed six years in this retirement, we were obliged to 
go to Brussels, on account of an old and eternal law-suit which the fa¬ 
mily of Du Chatelet had with the house of Ilonsbrouk. I had the 
rare satisfaction of reconciling the parties who had been for sixty years 
ruining one another in costs; and 1 procured for Madame du Chatelet's 
husband 220,000 livres in full of all his claims.* 

Such is Voltaire’s sketch of his life and his companion—for 
though the poor husband lived in the house, he was taken as little 
notice of by his guests as by Voltaire in this extract; indeed, he is 
never seen but by accident, nor ever mentioned, except ‘par 
parenthese Let us now hear Madame de Grafigny’s account; 
and first of her reception— 

4 At last I arrived; the nymph (Madame du Chatelet) received me 
very well. 1 staid a moment in her apartment and then hastened to 
rest myself in my own; when lo, who comes—your idol (Voltaire) with 
a little taper in his hand, like a monk. He was overjoyed, transported 
to see me; kissed my hands ten times over, and inquired about me 
with the tenderest interest; his next question was after you, then he 
spoke of Desmarets and St. Lambert, and then he retired and left me to 
write to you. 

4 You are surprised*that I say so drily that the nymph received me 
well—why, *tis all I have to say. No, 1 forget; the first thing she 
did was to talk to me of her law-suit, sans ccremonie ; her clack is asto¬ 
nishing ; I had forgotten it; she speaks extremely fast, and as I do 
when 1 take off a“ Franfflise”—You see I have corrected this word, it 
would be high treason here to spell it with an *o. She talks like an 
angel; that I confess; she had on a chintz gown, and an apron of black 
taffety ; her hair is of deep black and very long, it is gathered up be¬ 
hind to the crown of her head and curled like a child's, which becomes 
her very much. As I have as yet seen nothing but her dress, I can tell 

• Voltaire introduced this natural and sensible system of orthography, which, how¬ 
ever, even yet is not universally established. 


you 
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you of nothing but her dress. As for your idol, I know not whether lie 
powdered himself in honour of me, but he is as fine as he could be in 
Paris. The good-man (the husband) sets off to-morrow for Brussels; 
so that we shall be a trio, and nobody sorry for it—this is mutual secret 
which we have already told one another.’—p. 5. 

The next letter gives us some description of the house, and 
particularly of V’oltaire’s gallery. 

‘ Voltaire's apartment is in a wing attached to the old house, he 
has a little anti-room the size of ones hand ; next comes his bed¬ 
chamber, which is small, low, and hung with crimson \elvel, the *niche 
the same velvet with gold fringe: this is the winter furniture. There 
is little tapestry, but a great deal of wainscot, with delightful pic¬ 
tures; great glasses; corner tables of admirable Boule— Chinas 
mandarins; a clock, supported on strange Indian figuresia short, 
an infinity of things of this kind — dear, recherchees — and aboVdifll, 
every thing so neat that one might kiss the floor ; an open case with 
a complete service in silver of all those superfluities which are sa abso¬ 
lutely necessary , —such silver,—such workmanship! there is one case 
with twelve rings of intaglio, besides two of diamond. Thence we go 
into his little gallery, which is from 30 to 40 feet long. Between the 
windows are two very pretty little statues on pedestals of japan varnish, 
one is the Venus Furnese, and the other the Hercules; beyond the win¬ 
dows are two cases, the one for books, the other for philosophical instru¬ 
ments, between them a stove in the wall which gives the room the tem¬ 
perature of spring; in front of it is a large pedestal, with a statue, of 
considerable size, ol Cupidf discharging an arrow, but this is not yet 
complete. They are now making a niche for the Cupid, who is to con¬ 
ceal all appearance of the stove. The gallery is wainscoted, and painted 
in light yellow : clock, tables, desks, nothing is wanting. Two rooms 
beyond are stdl unfimshed, one of which is for the instruments, which 
are therefore at present in the gallery. There is but one sopha, and no 
easy chairs; that is to say, what are there are good of their kind, but 
they are not comfortable; bodily ease is, it seems, not Voltaire’s luxury. 
The pannels of the wainscoting are of the most beautiful Indian paper; 
the skreensof the same; there are writing-tables and China in all cor¬ 
ners, and every thing indeed, and all in the best feste: there is a door 
in the middle which opens to the garden.'—p. iff. 

Such was the gentleman’s apartment; and making allowances 
for Madame de Grafigny’s provincial wonderment (she had not 
been yet at Paris,) the scene appears to be more splendid, and in 
a higher style than we should have expected, either from the si¬ 
tuation, the times, or the pecuniary means of the parties : in truth, 
_ _ / 

• French beds stand generally in niches in the bed-rooms, 
t 7Tiis was the Cupid under which Voltaire wrote the well-known inscription— 

Qni que tu aois, tu vois ton niuitic 

II Test, Ic fut, ou le doit etre! 

Whoe’er thou art, thy master seel 

He is, or was, or soon shall be! 
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we may here observe, en passant, that Voltaire’s early, and even- 
increasing affluence, appears to us an enigma which none of his 
biographers have satisfactorily explained. 

The lady’s apartment, comme de raison, is still finer:— 

* Her own room is wainscoted, and painted in a pale yellow varnish, 
with mouldings of light blue ; the niche has the same mouldings, but is 
lined with the most beautiful Indian paper; the bed itself is of watered 
blue silk, and the whole is so matched that every thing, chairs, desks, 
writing-tables, stands, down to the basket for her little dog, is pale yel¬ 
low and light blue; the mirrors are in silver frames, and of dazzling 
splendour: a great glass door—of plate glass, observe—leads to the li¬ 
brary,which is not yet finished: it is carved like a snuff-box, nothing 
is stfhtfhdsome; there are to be large glasses, pictures by Paul Veronese, 
one side of the niche is a little boudoir, where one is ready to 
kf&^Nft>wn and worship; the walls are blue, and the ceiling painted by 
a pupilof Manlius; on the pannels are eight pictures by Watteau; ah, 
sucfe pictures, &c.'—p. 20. 

‘ After having visited her apartment, we sat chatting; she told me the 
whole history of her law-suit, from its origin, eighty years ago, down to the 
present day. This little talk lasted an hour and a half, yet, wonderful to 
tell, did not tire me. She talks so well that ennui has not time to get in. 
She shewed me her jewel box; it is more magnificent than the Duchess 
of Richelieu’s. I cannot recover from my astonishment; for when 1 knew 
her at Craon, not long ago, she had not even a tortoiseshell snuff box, 
and now she has twenty of plain gold, or with jewels, or lacquered, or 
enamelled, which latter is a new and very costly fashion; shuttles*of 
the same material each richer than the other; watches set round with 
diabionds; rings upon rings of uli the precious stones in the world, and 
trinkets without end and of all kinds.—In short I do not comprehend it, 
for they never were rich/—pp. 19 , 20. 

Here the editor interferes, and gravely asks, in a note, whether 
it is not possible that all this eta/age was the result of Voltaire’s 
gallantry ?—Who doubts it?—but we would have thanked him if he 
had told us whence Voltaire was enabled to meet these boundless 
expenses. He had little or no patrimony—no visible means of gain 
but his writings, and even about them he was always, it is said, 
singularly generous; but even supposing that he did at last grow 
rich by authorship, he had at this time not published the most 
popular and profitable of his works:—like Madame de Grafigny, 
we do not comprehend it. M 

But while the hosts themselves wWe so splendidly lodged and 
equipped, their guests saw the other side of the picture. 

‘ My room,' says Madame de Grafigny, shivering with cold, ‘ my 
room is for height a perfect hall, through which all the winds of heaven 

• For knotting. A fashionable apology for employment among the ladies of those 
days. 

disport 
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disport themselves, finding entrance from a thousand cracks round the 
window, which however, if heaven spares me life, 1 shall surely stop. 
This wilderness of a room has but one window, divided into three in 
the old fashion, without either curtain or blind, but instead of these 
conveniencies three pair of bare shutters. The ceiling is fortunately 
whitewashed, which contributes a little to light the room which is almost 
masked by the approach of a rocky hill to the window. The tapestry 
represents, doubtless, some great personages, to me unknown and not 
worth inquiring after. The niche is adorned with the trimmings of old 
clothes, very magnificent no doubt, but ill-matched and rather out of 
place. A chimney so wide that you could turn a coach and six—It de¬ 
vours I know not what quantities of wood, but never thinks o&jflivjng 
the least little heat in return. The furniture is of a piece witlij|^SQQm 
itself: some old arm-chairs; a commode; one mght table, 
thing like a table, by the way, in the room—nothing more; ajaMBgljRd 
a dressing-room, (through the walls of which I can see 
match the rest. To all this you climb by a very fine 
which however is, on account of its antiquity, not easy of asdoM^^nd, 
finally, every thing that does not belong to the lady’s own apartment, or 
Voltaire’s, is of the most disgusting filth.’—p. 23. 

Now for a view of their occupations. 

‘ About half-past ten or eleven o’clock we are summoned to coffee, 
(breakfast,) which is always served in Voltaire’s gallery; that lasts till 
twelve or one, according as we have assembled earlier or later. At noon 
precisely, the coachmen , to use their own phrase, go to dinner. These 
coachmen are the Lord of the castle, the fat lady, (Madame de Cham - 
bonm, a cousin and spy of Voltaire's), and her son, Voltaire's amanuensis, 
who never appears but to copy. We—that is, the Lady, Voltaire and 
I—stay together about half an hour, when he makes us a low bow and 
dismisses us. About four we lunch. I seldom come on this occasion 
unless sent for, which does not always happen. At nine we sit down 
to supper, and remain at table till midnight.—Good heaven, what sup¬ 
pers ! Every kind of pleasure is collected ; but the shortness of the time 
and the necessity of separating is the sword of Damocles. The Lord of 
the Castle (M. du Chatelet) sits down to table, eats nothing, hut sleeps, 
and consequently does not talk much, and disappears with the dishes.’ 
—p. 83. 

In the intervals between these meetings Voltaire gave his fair 
friend, from time to time, several of his unpublished works to 
read. Some evenings he read to them parts of the Pucelle d’Or- 
leans, and Madame de Grainy listened with delight, and even re¬ 
peats to her friend with enthusiasm the outline oj one canto of the 
piece , which we are confident no English/watt would sit by and 
hear read. By this act of indiscretion and bad taste, Madame de 
Grafigny, as we shall see by and bye, lost the comforts of Cirey 
and the friendship of its owners; and here we must observe, that 
this sprightly lady’s notions and expressions are, on many occa¬ 
sions, 
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sions, of no very nice delicacy : she talks a language which, in 
these times, would not be tolerated in a housemaid; and there are 
passages in her letters, her letters to a man, which are wholly un¬ 
fit to be read. 

But the most important of their amusements was rehearsing 
and acting Voltaire’s own plays; and indeed it was not improba¬ 
ble to some theatrical talent that Madame de Grafigny chiefly owed 
her welcome; but she was punctual in paying for her entertainment 
in another and more current coin. As no flattery was too gross 
[tair<& appetite, so no slight was so trivial as not to call 
|£s vengeance;* and Madame de Grafigny seems to have 
that the morbid appetites of Voltaire and his mistress 
;m to descend to the incredible meanness of prying into 
^which their guests sent or received, for the purpose of 
what was said about them. She never fails to desire 
Sspondent to be cautious what he writes; to be sure to 
icr in the same tone which she uses; to slip into all his let¬ 
ters little compliments to the gentleman and the lady; for God’s 
sake not to mention a word of what she writes, and, above all, to 
ask no questions. On one occasion M. Devaux had sent her a little 
piece of his own composition. Madame de Grafigny dared not 
show it at Cirey till she had interpolated it with a couple of dozen 
of wretched verses of her own making, in praise of th e idol; and 
these saved the piece. Sometimes, however, in spite of her 
idolatry she lets us see, though obscurely, the personal bigotry, 
the persecuting jealousy, the cruel and tyrannical vanity of this 
great enemy of bigotry, persecution, and tyranny; and it is not, 
as we have already hinted, the least instructive part of her work 
which shows that the bad passions—all that Voltaire in his rage 
or his pleasantry attributes to priests and kings—actually raged in 
his own breast, and were limited only by his power of vengeance, 
whenever his personal vanity or personal interests were affected. 

In his inordinate presumption, Voltaire seems to aspire at even 
more than literary despotism; and he exacted something like royal 
respect from his attendants. 

‘ His own valet never quits his chair at table, and the other servants 
hand to him whatever the master wants, just as the king's pages do to 
the king’s gentlemen ; but all this is done naturally, and without any 
air of grandeur; so true is it that good sense always knows how to main¬ 
tain its proper dignity without subjecting itself to the ridicule of affec¬ 
tation —p. 145. 

So true is it that easy impudence often appears to do things 
quite naturally, which are in the abstract ridiculously impertinent; 
and so true it is, that poor Madame de Grafigny was under the hard 
necessity of thinking, or at least of representing every thing that 
' vol. xxm. no. xlv. l Voltaire 
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Voltaire said or did, couleur de rose. It must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted, that—in spite of her dependent and precarious circum¬ 
stances, her natural wish not to offend, and the real ascendancy 
which such a man as Voltaire must have had over her mind—her 
good taste often leads her 

‘ To hint si fault and hesitate dislike;* 


and though her language is every ^vhere scrupulously deferential, 
she sometimes (as in the passage just quoted) drops an ex¬ 
pression which awakens attention to the foibles of the ldol f or the 
Idofs idol, though even then she takes care to disgui^| a litjjftjier 
meaning— * 

1 How I pity (she says) this poor Nicomede (Volta ; re), sincie>1 
Dorothea (Madame du Ch&telet) cannot agree! Ah ! my fricj 
is then no happiness on earth, and we are lor ever deceived 
ances. We believed them the happiest couple in the work 
saw them seldom and at a distance; but when one has gott< 
them, we find, alas ! that hell is every where /*—p. 100. 



Thus the guilty paradise of these shameless adulterers, which 
seemed so gay, so splendid, and so luxurious, tiuus out, .on the 
testimony of its own admirers and partakers, to De nothing but 
a hell! 

The tyranny which Voltaire exercised over others, the tender 
Emilie exercised over him; and whatever torments of jealousy or 
indignation the poor Good-man may have felt, St. Lambert, 
Clairault, Desmarets, and many other young gentlemen who 
visited the house, inflicted upon Voltaire. In truth this learned 
lady was at least as much the votary of Venus as of Minerva, and 
Voltaire had no better simile to describe the succession of lovers, 
whose presence he was obliged to bear, than that of ‘ one nail 
driving out another!’ We dare not pursue this subject farther; 
our language cannot express, and our fedings would revolt at some 
of the gentil/esses of this nest of deists, atheists, and strumpets. 

But however little Madame de Gratigny enlivened her circum¬ 
spection by touches of descriptive pleasantry or criticism iu 
the first ten letters, we find in the eleventh, written on the 1st 
of January, 1739, three weeks after her arrival at Cirey, a total 
alteration of style; the circumspection of the former becomes 
a complete taciturnity; what was only cautious before is now cold; 
and the cold rapidly increases to an absolute frost:—no more 
stories, no more jokes, no more of^iicom&de and Dorothea, no 
more even of Voltaire and Madame du Ch&telet. She begins to 
talk of the end of her visit; she arranges her plans for going into a 
nunnery; she is ill of all kinds of disorders; and, in short, Cirey 
is become intolerable, because—it is such a paradise!—they pay 
her such attentions that leave them she must—the continuance of 

such 
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such extatic bliss would render it at last so painful to part, that 
she must go to save herself from that cruel moment of going: and 
then—ton Idole! ah ! ton Idole, est le meilleur des homines!—* 
(P V 1 ? 70 

Then we find that all the letters she receives are delayed, and 
when at last they arrive, they bear all the marks of having been 
opened, and impudently closed again with little care. This auda¬ 
cious cruelty, this worst violation of individual liberty, this most 
odious treachery, she attributes to the post-office; and, to be sure, 
it wuMigiat^Jjal conjecture. The French post-office has always 
verbially and*disgracefully faithless. Louis XV. knew 
f the interior of his kingdom but by the gossip which 
aster general pilfered from the intercepted confidence 
sets. Napoleon the Great (G— save the Emperor!) 
curious; and the noble Lavalette, and all his prede- 
this honourable station, are said to have pandered to 
thetjf&ttt’s depraved appetite with the most shameless audacity. 

But" for once the French post-office was innocent, or, at least, 
was not alone guilty. Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire opened 
the letters of their guests; and these exalted persons—these phi¬ 
losophers, these disciples of Locke and Newton, these regenera¬ 
tors of mankind, these scourgers of tyranny, these apostles of uni¬ 
versal liberty and toleration—amused their idleness, or solaced 


their vanity, or exercised their jealousy in the baseness of read¬ 
ing the letters of the unhappy dupes whom they betrayed into 
their philosophic retreat. 

During the whole month of January, during nineteen short 
letters, Madame do Grafigny languishes in a most unaccountable 
way; and the eternal complaints of the irregularities of the £ost 
and of the indiscretion of her correspondent are really wearisome; 
—at last her life becomes so miserable that she is forced to 


fly from this garden of Eden, and it is not till she is beyond its 
limits that she ventures to write her real sentiments, and then we 
learn (in the last letter of the Collection) the secret of her misery, 
and we have opened to us the whole horrors of the kind of society ’ 
into which she had been inveigled; the extract will be somewhat 
‘ long, but cannot be uninteresting. 


4 I have not dared till now, my dear friend, to allow my dreadful 
story to escape from my pen. I was so ill that 1 was afraid I was dy¬ 
ing, and I was unwilling to leave behind me the frightful tale of th^ 
degradation which I have suffered. 1 am, however, better now, and by 
Desmarets, or some other safe hand, 1 shall continue to have my letters 
conveyed to the post-office. Ah, the wretch! what has she not indicted 
upon me! 

* Oq the 29 th December, the post arrived a* usual, but there were, at. 

L 2 they 
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they said, no letters for me—supper went off as usual, and nothing an¬ 
nounced the storm which was brewing. 1 went to my room, and was about 
to seal a letter to you when, in about half an hour, I saw—you guess 
who—coming in. I was extremely surprized, for he (Voltaire) never be¬ 
fore came into my room, and least of all was he to be expected at this 
hour; but still more was I surprized when he exclaimed, 44 that he was 
undone—that his life was in my hands." Good God, I exclaimed, and 
how ? 44 How he answered, 44 there are an hundred copies of a 
canto of the Pucelle abroad. I am oft* this instant; I shall fly to Hol¬ 
land—to the end of the world—to—1 not where! M. de Chdtelet is 


going olf post to Luneville. You must write to Panpat^her 
pondent) to help him in recalling these copies—he cannot refr 
that." 

4 I, poor simpleton, assured him that you would do all thaty 
to help him. Write, then, said Voltaire, write, and writ 
whole heart. Willingly, I exclaimed; how happy am I 1 
opportunity of shewing you my affection! and I added so 
regret at the necessity which obliged him to ask my assist 
started up like a fury, and exclaimed, 44 No prevarication, 




it is you, you yourself, who have circulated it." I was astonished—I 
assured him that I had never read or written a line of it. 44 On the con¬ 


trary," he exclaimed, “ You copied it—you sent it to Devaux, and he 
published it." i, in all the confusion of a surprize, but with all the 
vivacity of truth, denied it: he insisted with increased violence, and 
added that you had read it to Desmarets at an assembly—given copies 
to every body, and that Mde. de Ch&telet had the proof all in her 
pocket. 

4 What could I say or do ? I did not, as you may believe, understand 
what he meant, but I was not the less frightened. At last he insisted 
that I should sit down and write to you to send me the original, which 
I had sent you, and all the copies you had made. I humbly submitted, 
and began to write; but, as you can well conceive, I could not ask you 
to return what never was sent, and which, I believed, never existed : 
he read my letter, and threw it down in disgust. 44 For shame," Madam, 
he cried, 44 a little honesty is at least due to a poor wretch whom you 
have ruined ;" and then redoubled cries, redoubled violence, till at last, 
as all my protestations only rendered him more intolerable, I was re¬ 
duced to silence: this frightful torture lasted a full hour, but it was 
nothing; it was reserved to the lady to make it still more frightful. She 
rushed in, screaming like a Fury , upbraiding me in the same way, which 
I received in the same silence; at last she pulled a letter out of her 
pocket, and, stuffing it almost into my mouth, “There," said she, 44 there 
is the proof of your infamy; you are the most abandoned of creatures; 
you are a monster that I received here, not out of regard, f6r 1 never 
had any, but out of pity, because you did not know where else to go, 
and you have had the infamy to betray us—to stab us—to steal from 
my desk a work, to copy it, to circulate it." Ah, my poor friend, where 
were you ?—a thunderbolt would have astonished me less. That's 
all I remember of the flood of abuse with which she overwhelmed me. 


1 was 
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I was so lost that I could neither see nor hear, but she said a thousand 
things worse, and, but for Voltaire, she would have beaten me—he 
seized her round tbe waist, and dragged her away from me; for all this 
was said with fists clenched in my face, ready at every word to strike 
me. But in vain would he drag her away; she returned whenever she 
could get loose, screaming against my infamy—my infamous treachery, 
and all this in the hearing of my servant. I was a great while without 
being able to speak; at last 1 begged to see the letter—“you shan't have 
it," she screamed ; bub at length I was allowed to look at a passage of it: 
it was a letter of yours, in which you say, the canto of Joan is charming; 
this unhappv phrase brought the whole affair to my recollection, and I 
iren my innoaent account of the canto which I had heard 
told them so, and to do him justice, Voltaire believed me at 
tnd begged pardon for his cruel suspicion and violence. This 
Ijrial lasted till five o’clock in the morning.’ 

te not patience to goon with this story; the mean tricks 
ipts at reconciliation, or rather oblivion, which t^ese 
^ played off, are even more disgusting than their original 
treachery and violence. The unhappy Madame de Grafigny was so 
poor that she had not the means of quilting the hell into which 
she had been betrayed; and they, afraid of exposure, were un¬ 
willing to let her go till they had secured her silence. Then came 
the tender Voltaire, weeping; then came the dishonoured husband, 
sympathising; then came the grossed a me f advising; then came the 
Fury equivocating; and an act of such open brutality was fol¬ 
lowed by successive scenes of the basest perfidy. At last the 
letter which had given rise to the unlucky answer was recalled; 
it proved Madame de Grafigny’s innocence; it contained not a 
line of the poem, and only, as we have already stated, a mere out¬ 
line of the plot of one canto; but it was too late—the whole mys¬ 
tery of iniquity was discovered—she could no longer remain 
amongst such devils— i the wor dinfamy stuck in her throat;’ and 
to crown all, Desmarets made her tlie ‘ tendre aveu' already 
quoted. The poor woman borrowed or begged a little money 
somewhere, and made her escape to Paris, where the liveliness of 
her conversation, and the ease of her manners, procured her a 
ready admission into society, and she became a regular blue-stock¬ 
ing :—publishing two or three works which were suspected not td 
be her own—keeping Voltaire in check by the fear of disclosing 
his brutality, and finally dying, much regretted by her intimates^ 
in the year 1756, at the age of about sixty-six. 

The latter half of the volume contains some unpublished let¬ 
ters of Voltaire, of no kind of interest. They are addressed to the 
President de Hainault, M. de Richelieu and M. D’Argental, in 
the same style of smart flummery which characterizes the letters 
to these persons which are already known. We have not met in 

i. 3 them 
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them a passage worth quoting; and as we have already given more 
space to this Article than the subject perhaps deserves, we are 
unwilling to occupy any time in dishing up again the * crambe re- 
cocta’of this verbose, vain and wearisome correspondence. Vol¬ 
taire was a man of astonishing quickness, extent and versatility of 
talents; he had a great deal of wordly sense and of literary acute¬ 
ness; and in individual cases, where his personal vanity (his ruling 
passion) was not compromised, he would sometimes be friendly 
and generous: but his total want of all principle, moral or 
religious; his impudent audacity; his filthy sensuality; his perse¬ 
cuting envy; his base adulation; his unwearied tre&chenaifcaJjis 
tyranny; his cruelty; his profligacy; his hypocrisy, will rem 
for ever the scorn , as his unbounded powers will the tvoi 
mankind. 



Ab#\ VIII. — Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and Seem 
John Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant. Second 
cr. 8vo. London. 1820. pp. 213. 

"XA^E had nearly overlooked, amidst the bulkier works which in- 
* * cessantly solicit our attention, this interesting little volume; 
which bears indubitable evidence of being composed altogether 
from the impulses of the writer’s mind, as excited by external ob¬ 
jects and internal sensations. Here are no tawdry and feeble 
paraphrases of former poets, no attempts at describing what the 
author might have become acquainted with in his limited reading: 
the woods, the vales, the brooks— 

* the crimson spots 
I' the bottom of a co.vslip ,— 9 

or the loftier phenomena of the heavens, contemplated through the 
alternations of hope and despondency, are the principal sources 
whence the youth, whose adverse circumstances and resignatio > 
under them extort our sympathy, drew' the faithful and vivid pic¬ 
tures before us. 


Examples of minds, highly gifted by nature, struggling with 
and breaking through the bondage of adversity, are not rare in this 
country; but privation is not destitution; and the instance before 
us is, perhaps, one of the most striking, of patient and persevering 
talent existing and enduring in the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition, that literature has at any time exhibited. 

Clare, the youth of whom we speak, was bom at Helpstone, 
a village most unpoetically situated where the easternmost point 
of Northamptonshire indents the Lincolnshire fens. His father 
and mother are parish-paupers; the former, from constant expo¬ 
sure to the inclemency of the seasons, being prematurely de¬ 
crepit, 
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erepit, the latter, his cheerful companion in youth, has- become, 
as they totter down the hill of life, his natural and constant nurse. 
If this condition of the parents enabled them to afford small in¬ 
dulgence to the son, the example of conjugal affection, we may 
hope, will not be lost upon a heart very susceptible of kind 
impressions. Our author, who is the elder of twins, was bom in 
July, 1793;—the sister, who died immediately after the birth, 
was, to use his mother’s figure of speech, * a bouncing girl, while 
John might have gone into a pint pot;’ indicating a delicacy of 
frame under which he has always laboured. His education ne¬ 
cessarily squared with the limited means of his parents. Of the 
da*#y who in every village wields the ‘ tway birchen twigs’ to the 
terror of the surrounding urchins, he learnt to spell and put two 
syllables together; and before he was six years old, was able, his 
mother says, to read a chapter in the Bible. As soon, however, 
ajjDbe was able to lead the fore-horse of the harvest team, he was 
set t0‘ work, and returning one evening from the field thus occu¬ 
pied, had the misfortune of seeing the loader fall from the 
waggon, and break his neck: this fatal accident threw him into 
fits, from which he did not recover till after a considerable lapse 
of time, nor without much anxiety and expense to his parents: 
even at this day he is not wholly free from apprehensions of their 
return. At the age of twelve, he assisted in the laborious employ¬ 
ment of thrashing; the boy, in his father’s own words, was )veak 
but willing, and the good old man made a flail for him somewhat 
suitable to his strength. When his share of the 4*y’s toil was over, 
he eagerly ran to the village school under the belfry, and in this 
desultory and casual manner gathered his imperfect knowledge of 
language, and skill in writing. At the early period of which w r e 
are speaking, Clare felt the poetic oestrum. He relates, that twice 
or thrice in the winter weeks it was his office to fetch a bag of 
flour from the village of Maxey, and darkness often came on be¬ 
fore he could return. The state of his nerves corresponded with 
his slender frame. The tales of terror with which his mother’s 
memory shortened the long nights returned freshly to his fancy the 
next day, and to beguile the way and dissipate his fears, he used 
to walk back with his eyes fixed immovably on the ground, revolv¬ 
ing in his mind sqme adventure * without a ghost in it,’ which he 
turned into verse; and thus, he adds, he reached the village of 
Helpstone often before he was aware of his approach. 

€ The fate of Amy’ is one of those stories with which every 
village, more especially every secluded village, abounds ; and the 
pool, from her catastrophe named the haunted pool, is still shewn, 
while the mound at the head of it attests tha place of her inter¬ 
im 4 meut. 
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ment. We do not propose to institute a very rigid criticism on 
these poems, but we must not omit to notice the delicacy with 
which the circumstances of this inartificial tale are suggested, 
rather than disclosed; indeed it may be remarked generally that, 
though associating necessarily with the meanest and most unedu¬ 
cated of society, the poet’s homeliest 9tories have nothing of 
coarseness and vulgarity in their construction. Some of his ballad 
stanzas rival the native simplicity of Tickel or Mallett. 

* The flowers the sultry summer kills, 

Spring’s milder suns restore; 

But innocence, that fickle charm ,, 

Blooms once, and blooms no more. 

The swains who loved no more admire, 

Their hearts no beauty warms; 

And maidens triumph in her fall, 

That envied once her charms. 

Lost was that sweet simplicity, 

Her eye's bright lustre fled; 

And o’er her cheeks, where roses bloom’d, 

A sickly paleness spread. 

So fades the flower before its time, 

Where canker-worms assail, 

So droops the bud upon the stem, 

Beneath the sickly gale.’—p. 26’. 

For the boisterous sports and amusements which form the usual 
delight of village lyouth, Clare had neither strength nor relish; 
his mother found it necessary to drive him frojn the chimney cor¬ 
ner to exercise and to play, whence he quickly returned, contem¬ 
plative and silent. His parents—we speak from knowledge— 
were apprehensive for his mind as well as his health; not know¬ 
ing how to interpret, or to what cause to refer these habits so op¬ 
posite to those of other boys of his condition ; and when, a few 
years later, they found him hourly employed in writing,—and 
writing verses too,—‘ the gear was not mended’ in their estima¬ 
tion. ‘ When he was fourteen or fifteen,’ says Dame Clare, ‘he 
would shew me a piece of paper, printed sometimes on one side, 
and scrawled all over on the other, and he would say, Mother, 
this is worth so much; and I used to say to Jjim, Aye, boy, it 
looks as if it warr!—but I thought he was wasting his time/ 
Clare’s histoty, for a few succeeding years, is comppsed in 
two words, spare diet and hard labour, cheered by visions of 
fancy which promised him happier days: there is an amusing 
mixture of earnestness and coquetry in his invocation ‘ to Hope/ 
the deceitful sustainer, time immemorial, of pofets and lovers. 

‘ Come, 
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• Come, flattering Hope! now woes distress me, 

Thy flattery I desire again ; 

Again rely on thee to bless me, 

To find thy vainness doubly vain. 

Though disappointments vex and fetter, 

And jeering whisper, thou art vain, 

Still must 1 rest on thee for better, 

Still hope—and be deceived again/—p. 122. 

The eccentricities of genius, as we gently phrase its most re¬ 
prehensible excesses, contribute no interest to the biography of 
Clare. We cannot, however, regret this. Once, it seems , 1 visions 
of glory’ crowded on liis sight, and, he enlisted at Peterboro’ in 
the local militia. He still speaks of the short period passed in his 
new character, with evident satisfaction. After a while, he took the 
bounty for extended service, and marched to Oundle; where, at 
the conclusion of a bloodless campaign, his corps was disbanded 
and he was constrained to return to Helpstone, to the dreary 
abode of poverty and sickness. His novel occupation does not ap¬ 
pear to have excited any martial poetry ; we need not therefere 
1 unsphere the spirit of Plato,’ adequately to celebrate the warlike 
strains of the modem Tyrtaeus. 

The clouds which had hung so heavily over the youth of Clare, 
far .from dispersing, grew denser and darker as he advanced to¬ 
wards manhood. His father, who had been the constant asso¬ 
ciate of his labours, became more aud more infirm,.pnd he was 
constrained to toil alone, and far beyond his strength, to obtain 
a mere subsistence. It was at this cheerless moment, he com¬ 
posed ‘ What is Life ?’ in which he has treated a common subject 
with an earnestness, a solemnity, and an originality deserving of 
all praise : some of the lines have a terseness of expression and a 
nervous freedom of versification not unworthy of Drummond, or 
of Cowley. 

‘ And what is Life ?—An hour-glass on the run, 

A mist, reatreating from the morning sun, 

A busy, bustling, still-repeated dream,— 

Its length ?—A minute’s pause,a moments thought. 

And happiness ?—A bubble on the stream,* 

That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 

And what is Hope ?—the puffing gale of morn, 

That robs each floweret of its gem,—and dies; 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment’s thorn, 

Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 

And what is Death ?—Is still the cause unfound? 

That dark, mysterious name of horrid sound ? 

A long and lingering sleep, the weary crave. 

And peace ?—Where can its happiness abound ? 

No where at all, save Heaven, and the grave. 


Then 
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Then what is Life?—When stripp’d of its disguise, 

A thing to be desir’d it cannot be ; 

Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes, 

Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 

'Tis but a trial all must undergo ; 

To teach unthankful mortal how to prize 
That happiness vain man s denied to know, 

Until he’s call’d to claim it in the skies/ 

That the author of such verses (and there are abundance of 
them) should have continued till the age of twenty-five unfriended 
and unknown, is less calculated perhaps to excite astonishment, 
than that devotedness to his art, which could sustain him under 
the pressure of such evils, and that modesty which shrunk frpm 
obtruding his writings on the world. Once, indeed, and once 
only, he appears to have made an effort to emerge from this 
cheerless obscurity, by submitting his verses to a neighbour, 
who, it seems, enjoyed a reputation for knowledge ‘ in such 
matters/ Even here his ill-fortune awaited him; and his muse 
met not only with discouragement but rebuke. The circumstance 
is however valuable, since it serves to illustrate the natural gen¬ 
tleness of the poet’s disposition. Instead of venting his spleen 
against this rustic Aristarcli, he only cleaves to his favourite with 
greater fondness. * 

* Still must my rudeness pluck the flower 
That’s pluck’d, alas! in evil hour; 

And poor, and vain, and sunk beneath 
Oppression’s scorn although 1 be, 

Still will I bind my simple wreath, 

Still will I Jove thee, Poesy/—p. 124-. 

1 Though need make many poets/ it w'as not need that excited 
Clare to write poetry, though its importunity finally drove Inin 
* to trust his little hark to the waves/ Without a shilling in his 
pocket, w'ith a father and mother aged and decrepit at home, who 
rather required his aid than contributed to alleviate his condition, 
with a frame so feeble by nature, as to sink under the toil to 
which he had all his life submitted, be at length—and on the 
impulse of the moment—bethought himself of endeavouring to 
obtain some small advantage from those mental labours which 
had at various seasons so deeply engaged his mind. * I was 
working alone in the lime-pits, at Ryhall, in the dead of winter, 
J8I8/ these are his own words, ‘when knowing it impossible for 
me to pay a shoemaker’s bill of more than three pounds, having 
only eighteen-pence to receive at night, I resolved upon pub¬ 
lishing proposals for printing a little volume of poems by sub¬ 
scription ; and at dinner-time I wrote a prospectus, with a pencil, 

and 
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and walked over to Stamford at night, to send it by the post to 
Mr. Hanson, a printer at Market Deeping.’ Mr. Hanson had 
seen some of these poems in manuscript; and it is due to him 
to say that he was the first who expressed a favourable opinion 
of their merits, and thus induced Clare to venture upon this 
formidable measure. This prospectus was ^accordingly published, 
together with the following ‘ Address,' which we give as a sort of 
literary curiosity. 

‘The Public are requested to observe, that the Trifles humbly 
offered for their candid perusal, can lay no claim to eloquence of po¬ 
etical composition, (whoever thinks so will be deceived,) the greater 
part of them being juvenile productions, and those of a later date off¬ 
springs of those leisure intervals which the short remittance from hard 
and manual labour sparingly afforded to compose them. It is hoped 
that the humble situation which distinguishes their author will be some 
excuse in their favour, and serve to make an atonement for the many 
inaccuracies and imperfections that will be found in them. The least 
touch from the iron hand of criticism is able to crush them to nothing. 
May they be allowed to live their little day, and give satisfaction to 
those who may cliuse to honour them with a perusal, they will gain the 
end for which they were designed, and their author’s wishes will he 
gratified/ 

Booksellers, whether metropolitan or provincial, are, it has 
been said, rarely deficient in shrewdness. The proposals fell into 
the hands of one of the fraternity in Stamford, and suggested to 
him the probability of the publication affording a profitable spe¬ 
culation. No time was lost in visiting Helpstone; and, for the 
immediate deposit of q few pounds to meet his present need, 
and the expectation of receiving a few more at a distant period, 
Clare was content to abandon his subscription and to part from 
the volume before us. The original chapman soon transferred 
his bargain to the actual publishers, by whom the poems have 
been given to the world in a manner creditable to themselves, 
and liberal, we have reason to believe, as to the author. 

Looking back upon what we have written, we find we have 
not accomplished our intention of interspersing with our narrative 
such extracts as might convey a general character of Clare’s 
poetry,—we have used only such as assorted with the accidents 
of the poet’s life, ano^he tofie of them has necessarily been some¬ 
what gloomy. The volume, however, offers abundant proofs of 
the author’s possessing a cheerful disposition, a mind delighting 
in the charms of natural scenery, and a heart not to be subdued 
by the frowns of fortune; though the advantages which he might 
have derived from these endowments have been checked by the 
sad realities which hourly reminded him of his unpromising con¬ 
dition. 
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dition. Misery herself cannot, however, keep iucessant watch 
over her victims; and it must have been in a happy interval of ab¬ 
straction from troublesome feelings that Clare composed * the 
Summer Morning/ the result, we believe, of a sabbath-day walk; 
tlie lively pictures of rural occupation being introduced from the 
recollections of yesterday, and the anticipations of the morrow. 
We have only room for a few stanzas'of this little poem, which 
is gay, and graceful, possessing the true features of descriptive 
poetry, in which every object is distinct and appropriate. 

4 The cocks have now the mom foretold, 

The sun again begins to peep, • 

The shepherd, whistling to his fold, 

Unpens and frees the captive sheep. 

O’er pathless plains at early hours 
The sleepy rustic sloomy goes; 

The dews, brush’d off from grass and flowers, 

Bemoistening sop his hardened shoes; 

While every leaf that forms a shade, 

And every floweret’s silken top, 

And every shivering bent and blade, 

Stoops, bowing with a diamond drop. 

But soon shall fly those diamond drops, 

The red round sun advances higher. 

And stretching o’er the mountain tops 
Is gilding sweet the village-spire. 

Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze 
Or list the giggling of the brook ; 

Or, stretch'd beneath the shade of trees, 

Peruse and pause on Nature’s book, 

When Nature ev’ry sweet prepares 
To entertain our wish’d delay,— 

The images which morning wears, 

The wakening charms of early day ! 

Now let me tread the meadow paths 
While glittering dew the ground illumes, 

As, sprinkled o’er the withering swaths, 

Th<*ir moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes; 

And hear the beetle sound his horn ; 

And hear the skylark whistling nigh, 

Sprung from his bed of tufted corn, 

A hailing minstrel in the sky.— 

It will have appeared, in some measure, from our specimens, 
that Clare is rather the creature of feeling than of fancy. He looks 
abroad with the eye of a poet, and with the minuteness of a na¬ 
turalist, but the intelligence which he gains is always referred to 
the heart; it is thus that the falling leaves become admonishers 

and 
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and friends, the idlest weed has its resemblance in his own lowly 
lot, and the opening primrose of spring suggests the promise that 
his own long winter of neglect and obscurity will yet be succeeded 
by a summer’s sun of happier fortune. The volume, we believe, 
scarcely contains a poem in which this process is not adopted; 
nor one in which imagination is excited without some correspond- 
ing tone of tenderness, or morality. When the discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances under which the bulk of it was composed are consi¬ 
dered, it is really astonishing that so few examples should be 
found of qlierulousness and impatience, none of envy or despair. 

The humble origin* of Clare may suggest a comparison with 
Burns and Bloomfield, which a closer examination will scarcely 
warrant. Burns was, indeed, as he expresses h , 6 born to the plough,’ 
but when in his riper years he held the plough it was rather as a 
master than as a menial. He was neither destitute nor uneducated. 
Secure from poverty, supported by his kindred, and surrounded 
by grand and exciting scenery, his lot was lofty and his advantages 
numerous compared with those of the youth before us. There 
is almost Is little resemblance in their minds. To the pointed wit, 
the bitter sarcasm, the acute discrimination of character, and the 
powerful pathos of Burns, Clare cannot make pretension ; but he 
has much of his tender feeling in his serious poetry, and an ani¬ 
mation, a vivacity, and a delicacy in describing rural scenery, 
which the mountain bard has not often surpassed. In all the cir¬ 
cumstances of his life, the author of the ‘ Farmer’s Boy’ was far 
more fortunate than Clare. Though his father was dead, Bloom¬ 
field had brothers who were always at his side to cheer and sus¬ 
tain him, while an early residence in the metropolis contributed 
largely to the extension of his knowledge. To want and poverty 
he was ever a stranger. Clare never knew a brother; it was his 
fortune to continue till his twenty-fifth year without education, 
without hearing the voice of a friend, constrained to follow the 
most laborious and revolting occupations to obtain the bare ne¬ 
cessaries of life. The poetical compositions of the two have few 
points of contact. The ‘ Farmer’s Boy’ is the result of careful 
observations made on the occupations and habits, with few re¬ 
ferences to the passions of rural life. Clare writes frequently from 
the same suggestions; but his subject is always enlivened by pic¬ 
turesque and minute description of the landscape around him, and 
deepened, as we have said, with a powerful reference to emotions 
within. The one is descriptive, the other contemplative. 

A friend of Clare has expressed a doubt of his capacity for the 
composition of a long poem :—we have no wish that he should 
make the experiment; but we have an earnest desire that he should 
be respectable and happy; that he should support a fair name in 

poetry, 
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poetry, and that his condition in life should be ameliorated. It 
19 with this feeling that we counsel—that we entreat him to con¬ 
tinue something of his present occupations;—to attach himself to 
a few in the sincerity of whose friendship he can confide, and to 
suffer no temptations of the idle and the dissolute to seduce him 
from the quiet scenes of his youth—scenes so congenial to his 
taste,—to the hollow and heartless society of cities; to the haunts 
of men who would court and flatter him while his name was new, 
and who, when they had contributed to distract his attention and 
impair his health, would cast him off unceremoniously to seek 
some other novelty. Of his again encountering the difficulties and 
privations he lately experienced, there is no danger. Report 
speaks of honourable and noble friends already secured: with the 
aid of these, the cultivation of his own excellent talents, and a 
meek but firm reliance on that good power by whom these 
were bestowed, he may, without presumption, anticipate a rich 
reward in the future for the evils endured in the morning of his 
life. 


Art. IX. 1. De l } Angleterre. Par Monsieur Rubichon. Vol. I. 

8vo. Paris. 

2. De r/Jng/clerte. Par Monsieur Rubichon. Vol. II. 1819* 

all the materials for book-making, it might be thought that 
those collected in travelling were the most easily obtained. 
Let a person of plain good sense, improved by a liberal educa¬ 
tion, aud with an unprejudiced mind, set out to ramble over any 
tract of country inhabited by human creatures; and the proba¬ 
bility seems to be, that he w ill return home w ith such a store of 
observations as shall not fail to be instructive and beneficial, and 
to add to the common stock of truth by which alone the pro¬ 
gress of mankind can be made certain. 

But, when we consider that those qualities, though far 
removed from the highest endowment of intellect, are by no 
means so frequently met with as might be supposed, and that 
the majority of traveller* have a different end in view from the 
study and observation of men, k will be less surprising that so 
little real advantage has accrued from their strictures upon the 
characters of the nations among whom they have resided. 

The most important end of travel, however, that to which all 
other considerations should converge, is to acquire a knowledge 
of human beings, and of the modes and institutions by which 
they have been rendered wiser, happier, and better. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not in those parts of the world in which men and 
their institutions are the most worthy of observation, that they 
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have met with the greatest attention, and it is more common for 
the explorers of Asia, Africa, or the South Seas, to give a pic¬ 
ture of manners, customs, and characters, than for those who 
visit the countries of Europe, to bestow upon them the labour 
and investigation to which so high a degree of culture has enti¬ 
tled them. 

One of the causes which very much diminishes the value of 
travels in general, is the rapidity with which their authors (though 
they may be very sensible men, and very conversant with mankind 
at home) judge of habits and manners that are new to them. The 
effect of novelty upon*the mind is always to produce emotion, to 
raise it out of the tranquil condition, in which alone sound judg¬ 
ment can be exercised, and to place it in a state of excitement, 
approaching to enthusiasm. Whether this enthusiasm tends to 
raise or depreciate in our estimation the object which is new to 
us, depends upon a variety of circumstances ; but upon none so 
much as its relation to our own habits and dispositions ; to those 
causes which have produced our prejudices. To form a just esti¬ 
mate how r far the descriptions of a traveller are exact, we should, 
in some measure, be acquainted with the state of his mind; in 
order that we may be enabled to supply the deficiencies, and to 
lop off the redundancies of his praise or censure. 

We meant, at first, to treat somewhat fully on this point; and 
indeed its importance, at a period when the mania of travelling is 
epidemic among us, and the country is annually drained of nearly 
eight millions sterling by British absentees, w'ould justify our en¬ 
larging upon the subject—but opportunities will occur for return¬ 
ing to it with advantage. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with adding here, that we shall neither regret this extraordinary 
emigration; nor think these eight millions sterling during a few 
years, unhappily expended, if our countrymen return home loaded 
with the spoils of w holesome travel, and enriched with the kindly 
fruit of observation and enlarged virtue. 

The press, in every part of Europe, has teemed of late with 
publications upon England qpd France. But the art of observing 
nations and their characters has been soJong suspended, that it 
*is, in some measure, lost. They who travel now are the chil¬ 
dren of those who travelled before the interruption. Every thing 
is new to them, except their own fire-sides. Other ideas too 
have filled the chasm which the 9word had opened in European 
civilization. Other passions have agitated. the minds of men. 
No two nations exist, who have not waged war with each other ; 
who have not mixed their banners in fight, alternately friends 
afcd foes. To the want of peaceful communication, have been 
joined the habit of suspicion and the instability of every social 
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tie. For these reasons it is more necessary than ever, that the 
enlightened of * all nations should be brought into contact with 
each other; and that every man who has become acquainted with 
any df the countries which compose the most civilized portion of 
our globe, should contribute his mite to make them better known 
to each other; in the hope of repairing the breach which the 
fourth part of a century, spent in war and devastation, has made 
in mutual courtesy. 

Beside the impediments which prevent men in general from 
soundly judging of nations not their own, particular causes may 
interfere to pi event the natives of some countries more especially 
from forming just ideas upon others. Without stopping to con¬ 
sider every case of this kind that might be found in Europe, we 
shall confine ourselves to what is suggested by the two volumes 
before us, as the most interesting to Englishmen, and to the his¬ 
tory of the times in which have lived; and speak of two 
countries, one of which has caused all the trouble and turmoil 
of our younger years, and the other has constantly sought to 
quell them; of France, the most attached of nations to physical 
refinement and luxury, and by whom the happiness of mankind 
was most bitterly warred against; and of England, the foremost 
in moral and intellectual civilization, by whom it has been still 
more successfully defended and secured. 

In perusing the accounts which Frenchmen have given of Eng¬ 
land, upon a short acquaintance with it, we have often had occa¬ 
sion to remark how much more unfavourable and virulent they are, 
than the pictures which Englishmen, under similar circum¬ 
stances, have drawn of France; and we have frequently been 
tempted to inquire into the causes which occasion such a dispa¬ 
rity of mutual toleration. Before we enter upon the merits of 
Mr. Rubichon, then, we shall examine this question: Whether 
the opinions which Frenchmen pronounce upon England, or 
those which Englishmen pronounce upon France, are most likely 
to be just and competent; and state some of the causes which 
may contribute to warp the judgment of either with regard to 
the opposite party. * 

And here we must beg pardon of our readers for indulging in 
such homely topics as the first we must discuss; but we cannot 
help it. For many reasons we cannot avoid speaking of the phy¬ 
sical inconveniences which English and French mdst feel on 
visiting each other’s* country, so different from their own. All 
men are, in some measure, governed by their physical percep¬ 
tions; and we agree with an adage of our neighbours, which says, 
that a parterre assis iuge avec plus d’indulgence qu’un parterre 
debout. But of all the unplumed bipeds who pretend to reason, 
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none is so much the si are of his sensations as the Frenchman \ 
and it would be presenting a: mutilated account of his mode of 
judging, if we did hot duly allow for their influence upon his 
mind. 

A Frenchman, then, upon arriving in England,- is assailed by 
the want of many enjoyments to which he is familiarized by the 
more agreeable climate of his own country; and his first impres¬ 
sions are received, while his physical feelings are in a state of 
indisposition to all that surrounds him. Our cloudy sky makes 
him fretful. The damp and variations of our atmosphere, un¬ 
changing only in penpetual fogs, are uncongenial with his viva¬ 
city; and every thing he sees at first, depresses his constitutional 
buoyancy. The first inn he enters presents him with a coal fire, 
w hich is neither so lively nor so sparkling as the wood one which 
he left at Calais; though the hearth be somewhat cleaner." He 
sits down generally without silver forks, or napkins, so common 
in every filthy inn in France, to arfinner of the simplest fare, with¬ 
out ragouts, or entremets or desserts; and the only substitute 
which he can obtain for the w'ines of Burgundy is some execrable 
black or yellow brandy, sold under the insidious names of Port 
and Sherry. The same misery pursues him throughout every scene 
of the eventful day and night after his landing. For this bad 
fare and hard lodging too, he is the next morning presented with 
a bill of costs, the amount of which would have maintained him 
at home, on soups and consomme and Champagne, for several 
days. AH that his sensations can perceive are unpleasing to him; 
and as to moral reflections, he is not inclined to pursue any such. 

When an Englishman arrives upon the continent, the first wound 
he receives is in his comforts ; and the chiefest of these is clean¬ 
liness. A long time elapses before he can overcome his disgust, 
but habit at length dulls the edge of his perception. He is 
courted too by a livelier climate, and amused by the contortions 
of a populace grinning in misery. He meets with many things 
to charm away his ennui; and he discovers, that, with a hempen 
harness in lieu of a leathern one, and horses quite unlike all he 
had ever seen before, he can travel at the rate of nearly five 
English miles, or one French post per hour. He is accosted with 
more apparent civility, more specious vamishings of complacency 
on the countenances of men; and he jogs on, tickled into a 
mingled smile of pity, and contempt, and ridicule, and dislike, and 
curiosity, and gratification, and conscious superiority,—the sum 
total of which however is most assuredly good humour; and the 
pleasurable impression prevails over the unsocial. 

No sooner has the English traveller reached Paris, than the 
gratification of hia long-expectant curiosity spreads a day of 
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cheerfulness around him. There is in his mind a stimulus, which 
to a Frenchman is not so powerful—the desire of acquiring 
knowledge, of seeing with his own eyes what other nations are ; 
of learning by his own experience what good or evil exists in 
foreign countries ; and of collecting materials for future thought 
and meditation. The sight of unknown objects is a satisfaction 
to him; and his intellect is soothed by the admission of any new 
truth. The gaudy capital of France has collected within its 
w'alls, whatever can excite and gratify the sensual tastes of men; 
and the very motleyness of the scenes, so new to all who are 
accustomed to regularity, excites a curiosity which is indescriba¬ 
ble. Every thing which can please—except upon reflection—is 
united there ; and even the abundant filth is not without its inte¬ 
rest, when opposed to the splendour it contains. The loftiness of 
the houses contrasted with the narrowness of the streets, which 
gives them the appearance of lanes cut in quarries of freestone, 
where some sprite or demon has alternately hewn out a palace and 
apigstye; the magnificent residence of the Bourbons, the work 
of many monarchs, extending along the meagre banks of the 
Seine, till at length it is lost in the crowds of stalls, and booths, 
and slop-shops, and shoeblacks* stands w hich bound the prospect 
towards the Place de Gr&ve,—that scene of many massacres, both 
old aud new,—create an emotion in the mind of an Englishman, 
which he would in vain attempt to repay in kind, by any sight 
which London can afford a foreigner. The great characteristic 
of England is uniformity, with but few striking exceptions, few 
contrasts, few wretched hovels interspersed among the few palaces 
ahe possesses; few beggars imploring alms, and acting as a foil 
to luxury at the side of gaudy equipages. Paris is replete with 
lively contrasts, and wretched extremes: and London with tran¬ 
quil monotony and happy order. We once heard a Frenchman, 
who certainly did not intend to pay a compliment to the country, 
say, that 1 l'Angleterre etoit uniformement ct ennuyeusement belle/ 
It is a speculation among the French, both in finances and 
vanity, to make their capital the abode and the admiration of 
strangers; and when any thing offers, which promises a harvest 
for either, they do the honours of it with peculiar effect, except, 
indeed, when they have been out-gloried into a fit of ill humour. 
The whole country becomes a theatre, in which foreigners are the 
audience; and Frenchmen laugh, dance, and tumble, to put them 
in good spirits. It is a part of this system, that all public esta¬ 
blishments, and all the institutions of the arts and sciences are of 
such easy access; that all their learned men are so eager to show 
politeness to those whose opinion they hopo to captivate, either 
lor themselves 01 their nation. An Englishman has an elevation 
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of mind which makes him reluctant to attract, by petty artifices, 
the passing plaudits of a mob of persons with whom he is un¬ 
acquainted ; and London is perhaps the capital of Europe in 
which a short residence is the least likely to captivate. The least 
engaging moments which strangers spend in the society of the 
English, are the first; for we require time to feel, and great oc¬ 
casion to show an attachment. We have no petty interests or 
passions which induce us to pay court to a stranger. We seek not 
the money he spends to increase our national prosperity. To spe¬ 
culate updn vanity we do not condescend. We scorn to caress 
any person whom we - do not esteem; we cannot esteem any whom 
wc do not know ; and, when we do esteem, we think it beneath 
us to flatter. The first impressions then which Paris produces 
upon an Englishman are, upon the whole, more pleasing than 
those produced by London upon a Frenchman. 

The account we have given of English travellers in France 
does not, we know, suit the whole nation; while the picture of 
Frenchmen in England is of more general application. The 
inhabitants of France, both in their minds and manners, com¬ 
pose a very homogeneous mass; and there is hardly any distinc¬ 
tion but that of rank. Whoever has seen one militaire, or one 
robin of the ancient regime, has seen them all. The different 
epochs of the revolution, indeed, have introduced some shades 
of education, and persons who have paid attention to them, can 
distinguish a pupil of the Robespierrian from one of the Direc¬ 
torial, or Buonapartcan school of ruffians. But we now speak 
of France not at any particular moment, but in the long era of her 
historical existence; and we assert that the contrasts she contains 
are not dependant upon a diversity of thoughts and opinions, but 
upon the eidremes of want and luxury, with but little that is inter¬ 
mediate, and the impervious barrier which separates nobility from 
plebeians. England on the contrary, more uniform in some re¬ 
spects, presents a very varied picture of thoughts and opinions; 
and, to give a description of the nation at large would be im¬ 
possible, except by saying it is infinitely varied. The most nu¬ 
merous cluss of English travellers, however,, is, we fear, that 
which we have described. As to the pure John Bull, who is 
discontented with every thing abroad, he is very much changed 
botli as to the intensity and the quality of his feelings; and we 
sec but too many of our grumbling countrymen softened down, 
by the epicurean luxuries and elegant frivolities of France, into 
her very devoted humble servants and admirers. Bul/ism is a 
worthy honest sentiment; one which we would not see effaced. 
It is a prejudice of the heart, and honours him who owns it; 
and, since international relations among imperfect beings promise 
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eternal duration to prejudices, may this too be eternal! May no 
particle of it ever be exchanged for aught that can be found in 
that country, from which no Englishman ever yet returned with 
the addition of a single virtue. 

So much, then, for the prepossessions induced by the physical 
impressions. We shall now proceed to some other inquiries, 
which we hope are more refined and more intellectual. 

A Frenchman, on account of his natural levity, is more dis¬ 
posed to pronounce sentence without connaissance de cause, than 
an Englishman. Very slight information satisfies his curiosity; 
and he finds that he advances mote rapidly* by imagining conse¬ 
quences from doubtful premises, than by deducing them from 
laborious investigations. He has one prodigious advantage over 
Englishmen in the art of making impromptu observations. He 
has been taught to dance. He g/issees en avant to explore, and 
ehassees back again into his place, to ruminate. To stop him 
by facts would be as easy as to entangle St. Vitus in a cob¬ 
web ; and he shuffles right and left through a chain of ratioci¬ 
nation, with as much dexterity as if it had been the chaine An- 
glaise. A pirouette is to him a fund of ineffable knowledge ; 
for, while performing a revolution on his axis, his eyes are suc¬ 
cessively turned to all the corners of the land, and he has learned 
every recondite good it holds. But an Englishman has none of 
these advantages. He moves more slowly, and, if you will, 
more heavily. He does not slide along and determine all things 
at a glance. In short, the Frenchman surely beats him at the 
outset, ma, chi va piano, va sano. 

Iti addition to his having learned to dance, a Frenchman pos¬ 
sesses another advantage, equally conducive to the nimble pro¬ 
cesses of reasoning: he has not learned logic. Nothing is so 
cumbrous to an agile mind as gradations in disputation. He 
who can jump or stride across a river, disdains the aid of step¬ 
ping stones, and he who can skip from the premises to the con¬ 
clusion of an argument, will never stop to syllogize. Of all 
things on earth logic would be the most troublesome to a French¬ 
man; we do not mean the ( heavy formulas, the Barbara celarent 
darii ferio baralipton of the schools, but the natural progressions 
and paths which lead from one truth to anpther. It would make 
a new being of him. It would impede the volatility and the 
versatility of his perceptions. It would trammel up his conse¬ 
quences; and chain him, like Prometheus, to a rock, with im¬ 
patience gnawing at his liver. But an Englishman is encumbered 
with a certain goutiness of mind, which makes him lean on 
every syllogistic staff; and he hobbles on, generally however to 
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tolerably sound results, wrapped up in the dialectic flannels of 
Aristotle and Bacon. 

But if an Englishman, as many there are, has not studied 
logic, still the laxity of his inferences is straitened by a strong 
affection for truth, both intellectual and moral. When he travels 
(we except the class to which Major-General Lord Blaney be¬ 
longs,) he looks for knowledge; and he holds that error is still 
worse than ignorance. He is fearful of drawing conclusions 
hastily; and the principal reproach that can be made to him is that 
too often under the influence of party feelings, he allows them to 
interfere where they should not be admitted. He has an intel¬ 
lectual conscience winch he endeavours to satisfy, an interest 
which is more than curiosity, an end iu view the uniform ten¬ 
dency of which is utility. All these considerations have but 
little weight with a Frenchman ; and he is habituated to consider 
truth merely as an idol, old, antiquated, and awkw'ard, which 
may be figured and disguised in a thousand sophistical shapes ; 
nay, which it sometimes becomes a duty to deform. To own 
that any thing out of France can he superior to any thing thatis 
in it, would be derogatory to the honour of his country and the 
glory of his sovereign. 

It is not then surprizing that the first labour of a Frenchman 
is directed to mislead foreigners, and to give them too favourable 
ideas of France. Fie acts upon this principle : 1 say all the good 
you can of yourself, there is always some one among the crowd 
who w'ill believe you and by his plausible loquacity he often 
succeeds in gaining credit from a guileless Englishman. Au Eng¬ 
lishman, on the contrary, descants to the full as largely on the 
vices as upon the virtues of his country, and is too well aware that 
w eakness is the lot of human nature to be shocked when some 
slight imperfections are laid to his account; though, in his mind, 
more than in the mind of a Frenchman, vice forms live exception 
not the rule of human conduct. But a Frenchman is not con¬ 
tented with dubbing himself the first of human creatures ; he con¬ 
siders himself as a privileged being upon earth, exempt from all 
the defects of his species ; a demigod, for whose pleasure the 
world was created, and who does its # author infinite honour in 
appearing to be satisfied. 

The intellectual endowments of the two nations are also of a 
different complexion, and we do not hesitate to advance that 
the average is very much in favour of England. The French 
have a quick and lively perception of all that immediately strikes 
the senses ; and of the modifications of society which are taken 
in by the eye, and caught, as it were, by a glance of the mind. 
But, when sound conclusions are to be drawn, their understand- 
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ings are in default; and the faculty by which ideas are combined, 
is more defective, than that by which they are received. The 
perceptive powers of an Englishman may not be so prompt; or, 
to speak more correctly, the things he wishes to perceive cannot be 
so hastily observed; while the quickness of a Frenchman, in a great 
measure, results from the futile nature of the objects which attract 
him. But at all events, the former excels in combination and in¬ 
duction, and in the habit of generalizing. The very best advan¬ 
tages of his country are derived from his power of reasoning justly; 
and, without it, the stupendous fabric of British prosperity must 
crumble. The education of all classes in # Great Britain is more 
solid than that of analogous classes in France; and useful know¬ 
ledge is spread over a much greater portion of the population. 
The peasantry in France inherit the mere ploughshare instincts 
of their fathers; the bourgeois have never heard of any town 
except their own and Paris. Before the revolution—and most 
assuredly the elevation of corporals and laundresses to the ducal 
dignity has not diminished the defect—it was rare to see a well 
spelt letter from a nobleman ; and the ladies knew more of the 
eloquence du billet than of orthography. The ignorance of the 
upper ranks has at all times been deplorable in a country which 
holds so high a situation in Europe ; and the more so as, except 
among a few who courted science as a fashion, real knowledge 
was rather a title of exclusion among those who called them¬ 
selves the best society. 

There is, in the constitution of English and French intellect, 
a quality well deserving our attention, as it has a considerable 
influence upon their mode of judging. The English have been 
placed, by their natural position, in a situation which has roused 
the best energies of the species, and called into action all the 
great and general principles of human nature. It is upon these 
that our countrymen have always thought and acted; and, by 
them, that their understandings have been formed. The security 
of property, the certainty of peaceably enjoying the fruit of 
labour, of not being deprived of our rights or liberty, while 
innocent, must be among the universal principles of social ex¬ 
istence, because they tend to its uniform advantage. They are, 
so to speak, the instincts of rationality, and the primary impulses * 
of civilized beings. Now it is to these, and to every feeling of 
the same description, that the English have paid their constant 
adoration. But to none of them have the French shown any due 
regard. Their natural situation, too favourable to thoughtlessness, 
has allowed their minds to run riot, as it were, in a series of false 
positions, which arc not those of general nature ; and has fed their 
intellects with sentiments which are exceptions to the common 
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inclinations of reflecting men. In every instance, their attach¬ 
ment to things which reason holds most dear gives place to fac¬ 
titious passions. To the sure and peaceful enjoyment of the fruits 
of their industry, they prefer the precarious pleasures which un¬ 
steady wealth can purchase while it lasts; and, upon all occasions, 
set a higher value on the flowers than on the fruit of life; and/ 
with an improvidence which must be unnatural, because it is de¬ 
structive, they pluck the green ear of their corn, to regale their 
senses with the fragrance of its blossom. 

The moral portrait of the French contains but few of the great 
features of our nature. Their character, if what is immaterial in 
us could admit of a substantial likeness, might be compared to a 
rough hewn statue of the human being, to which no soul had 
ever been destined; and whose surface had been polished, before 
its form was finished. Their feelings, sentiments, and passions, 
are but slight sketches of those which are prevalent among men; 
and we should look, in vain, for any of the strong lineaments which 
speak the deepest impressions of the heart, and proclaim its most 
energetic affections. Notwithstanding this, however, their ex¬ 
istence is passed in extremes; and the susceptibility of their 
minds endeavours to compensate for the want of true sensibility. 
Impelled by an imagination rather physical than intellectual, 
which is guided by little reason, and rarely bent upon any solid 
pursuit, every Frenchman is alternately gigantic and dwarfish; and 
few can keep the middle stature; which is the assimilating cha¬ 
racteristic of mankind. Their emotions are not the less violent 
for having originated in their imaginations, and for being subject 
to all ks variations; but they have no reference to any thing ex¬ 
cept themselves and the impulse or pleasure of the passing hour. 

With feelings so llimsy, and affections so futile, a nation might 
he supposed to have escaped the extreme of every passion ; and 
to be incapable of profound and lasting animosities. But the 
violent fancies of light minds, though giddy foundations of bene¬ 
volence, are powerful incitements to hatred; and it matters little 
whether they are permanent or not, provided they can be excited 
in such rapid succession, as leaves no sensible interruption in their 
existence. The most extravagant transports of rage have, at all 
times, been succeeded, in France, by excesses still jnore deplo¬ 
rable, and excited by the most paltry causes; and he who reads 
the history of that country, is perpetually astonished that such 
extreme unmeaning violence should have been so lasting. In 
frivolous minds too, there is no check upon outrageous caprices, 
no test to try their legitimacy ; and the sentiments of mercy and 
benevolence, together with religion, are proportionally weak. In 
such ill-governed characters then, the virtues pf humanity seldom 
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interpose, or interpose but feebly, to calm their frenzies; and it 
is more easy to argue down a tempest of the heart, than to sub¬ 
due the malignant and erroneous passions which have their seat 
in the imagination. 

In the national character of the English, all that, in the 
. French, is outline is filled up : the sketch is finished, and the 
form completed, although the surface may in some parts be left 
unpolished. Every essential feature of the great image of man 
has been perfected; and every faculty and function kept distinct 
and separate.. Our affections do not reside in our imaginations; 
neither, when buoyed up by the passions of fancy, do we become 
gigantic, or dwarfish when they desert us. Our whole moral na¬ 
ture is under the guidance of reason. Our religion is deep seated 
in our hearts, and if our passions wake, it wakes too, ready to op¬ 
pose its counterpoise against their bad suggestions. We have re¬ 
flection which seldom permits our virtues quite to slumber; and 
which, even when our pride swells highest, teaches us to ask, with 
more humility than the French have ever felt in the midst of de¬ 
gradation, if all were judged according to the strict letter of per¬ 
fection, what would be our doom ? 

Upon dispositions thus previously biassed, many national events 
have erected a superstructure of love or hatred, which must also 
be taken into account. The British empire began the world with 
smaller means and fewer natural advantages than France. Some 
of these difficulties it was in the power of man to correct, or to 
counterpoise; but some of them no human ingenuity could re¬ 
move. Yet, by ably taking advantage of what it was impossible 
to turn to profit, and by opposing greater energies of intellect, 
and stronger virtues to the obstacles they could not overcome, the 
natives of Britain have raised their country to a height of power, 
happiness, and glory, which does not appear to have been enjoyed 
by any other people upon earth. To do this assertion justice, is 
much beyond our space and powers ; yet we must attempt a rapid 
sketch. 

The historical events of. both nations, whenever England and 
France have come in contact with each other, are such as to leave 
a long balance of success and glory to the credit of the former. 
During the six centuries which succeeded the Norman conquest— 
an event in which the French had no share—the whole tide of 
fortune was without interruption in our favour. We remained mas 
ters of one-third of France during nearly four centuries: we yvon, 
oyer the natives in the very heart of their natural dominions, and 
with forces not more than one to five, the three most memorable 
battles recorded in the history of either nation, beside a crowd 
of lesser days, One of our nionarchs was crowned king of 
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France in their capital, and one of their’s was led captive into 
ours. Henry VIII. poised the destinies of Francis and Charles, 
and Elizabeth helped to place upon the throne of France the 
most national monarch that ever sat upon it—a benefit too great 
to be acknowledged. As a counterpoise to these, and many other 
bitter advantages, we failed, in later times, in our attempts to op¬ 
pose the Spanish succession, and the French succeeded in helping 
our colonies to become independent. But the former event added 
more to the vanity of the Bourbou family, than to the power of 
France; and the latter was a natural consequence of the pros¬ 
perity and of the principles which we ourselves had planted 
among our American descendants, much more than a result of 
French interference. W hen universal terror, twice in one hundred 
years, hung over Europe, Britain alone remained undaunted, and 
held out, iu one hand, a shield to the oppressed, and in the other 
a scourge to the wicked. We accomplished all this by a series 
of victories, most galling to them; by effacing their flag from every 
sea, and, in later times, by driving their armies before us, over the 
whole space of ground which separates the capitals of Belgium 
and Lusitania, the distance between Thoulouse and the banks of 
the Loire excepted. In every age, and in every clime, the Genius 
of France has been rebuked under us ; and, if she has sometimes 
triumphed over the rest of Europe, it has only been that we might 
become the ultimate heirs and depositaries of all her glory, purged 
of all its crimes. 

From the remotest period to which history can reach, down to 
the present day, the internal state of the two countries has been 
such as to create more envy on the one side, than on the other. 
With every natural advantage which can conduce to national 
prosperity, much greater than in Britain, still France has re¬ 
mained our inferior in all the grand results of happiness, nay even 
of genuine splendour; and a fair comparison between the two 
countries cannot fail to impress upon men the conviction that the 
bounty of nature is often more generously shown in what she re¬ 
fuses, than in what she prodigally bestows. If we compare the 
benefits which each nation derives from its territorial resources, 
with those resources themselves, we fhall find that England has 
done much more, and that, at this present moment, the balance 
which her industry, her perseverance, in a word, which the use of 
her moral faculties has created, taking an average of population, 
wealth, power, intellect, is about five to one in her favour; in 
virtue and happiness much higher. And let not the word wealth 
alarm the men of any party. What w’e advance we can prove. 
If since the day when our present debt began, we had had re¬ 
course to the same means which the French have employed, 
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during the same period, that is to say, bankruptcies, fraudulent 
and rapacious; violent breaches of national faith; foreign and 
domestic plunder, confiscations, &c. the government of this coun¬ 
try, instead of owing £ 800,0()0,(XX) sterling, would now have at 
least thrice that sum at its disposal. But then it would have been, 
like that of France, dishonest; and we could not then assert, as 
we now do, that should any public emergency create a sudden de¬ 
mand for money, in both countries, the sums which in a given 
time, however long or short, would be forthcoming, would be at 
the very lowest computation in equal numbers of pounds sterling 
in England, and of francs in France; or as twenty-four to one. 
We found this assertion, not upon any vague surmise; but upon 
absolute documents too long to be developed at this moment. 

The same superiority will be found to be our lot in every other 
department of intellect. In the moral and political sciences, 
those on which the happiness of nations depends, we are, both in 
theory and practice, some centuries more advanced than France. 
In the exact sciences, those in which she claims the greatest prc<- 
eminence, we are still her Superiors, and our excellence is greatest 
in those vciy branches which demand the greatest reach of mind, 
mathematics, optics, mechanics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine. 
In a word, there are but two roads to national supremacy; nature 
and art—and w here nature has done least, art must do the most, 
One of the most taunting delights of the French, is to cast in our 
teeth the penury of our soil, the ungratefulness of our climate, and 
the scantiness of all our natural means—if they loved us, they 
could not pay a nobler homage to our virtues and our wisdom 
than is unconsciously conveyed in this sneer at the original 
exiguity of our means;—and they are, above all, exasperated to 
see, that, with a smaller and a poorer territory, with a land not 
flowing with wine and oil, and with little more than two-thirds of 
their population, we have risen to a height which, even while they 
rail at it, they can hardly scan. 

In summing up what precedes then, we must conclude that the 
French are much more* capable of feeling the full force of the 
baleful passions, and of giving themselves up uncontrouledly to 
their influence, than we aie; and that we are more capable of 
inspiring pure hatred than they are; consequently, that every 
motive conspires to raise their detestation of us to the highest 
pitch. Our happiness, liberty, and wisdom, which they cannot 
either imitate or injure ; our stupendous achievements, the ele¬ 
vation of our virtues, nay, the very grandeur of our failings, and 
last, though not the least, our clemency, generosity, and munifi¬ 
cence, so often shown in return for their incessant intrigue and 
constant outrage against us, afford no palliative to their enmity. 

But 
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But in the character of the French are many things which soften 
animosity, and make it less bitter, though not less insolent, than 
when goaded on by envy. To # us a Frenchman brings the honour¬ 
able homage of his worst hatred unalloyed; while we find many a 
mitigating quality betwixt him and the most envenomed feelings 
we can bear him. With the best will to do so he cannot despise 
us, and therefore is his hatred the more acrimonious. 

Another thing which makes it much more difficult for a French¬ 
man to form just ideas of England, than for an Englishman to 
judge of France, is the great development of all the intellectual 
powers in this country ; and which, to be appreciated, should be 
scrutinized by minds capable at least of comprehending, though 
they may not practise, what they contemplate. France, reduced 
to its intrinsic value, is one of the countries in Europe the most 
easy to appreciate : the only difficulty is so to reduce it, amid the 
illusions which court our favour, and the speciousness which mis¬ 
leads our judgment. All the real good which it contains more than 
England, consists mainly in such things as are perceived by the 
eye, and are the objects of our grosser senses ; in the beauty of 
a clearer sky, and the charms of a more exhilarating climate; in 
a greater proportion of luxury, and a more studious attention to 
physical refinement, to all that can afford enjoyment, instead of 
happiness, and flatter sensuality, without awakening a thought. 
But for any thing more solid we must not look. From their poli¬ 
tical institutions, their industry, their literature, we could not learn 
the twentieth part of what we could teach ; and the instruction we 
might reap, is, in most cases, surrounded by so much harm, as to 
make it often a dangerous acquisition. The most useful lesson 
that is to be learned among them is, that the first moments we 
spend with a Frenchman are, in general, the most pleasing we 
ever shall have in his society ; and the first glance of France,— 
before the few brilliant specks upon its surface have shown the 
darkness visible throughout the mass,—is the most favourable view 
in which a rational mind can contemplate the country and its in¬ 
habitants. Every day lays bare some new defect; and—we speak 
it from having repeatedly watched the progress of opinion among 
some of our own infatuated countr)micn, in whom time and ob¬ 
servation have accomplished a cure,—the last and true conclusion 
to which their admirers must come is, that they are a nation with¬ 
out feeling and without principle. 

The country of Europe, the good of which it is the most dif¬ 
ficult to appreciate, in its full extent, is Britain. It requires a 
longer acquaintance with us, and a deeper study, to know us 
thoroughly, than to know any other nation; not merely because we 
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are less demonstrative, but because a greater share of wisdom and 
combination has concurred to form our institutions, and still main¬ 
tains them, than is to be found in the institutions of any other 
country. They who consider us by the eye alone, who see nothing 
but the means employed, and distinguish no end, no result, inay 
indeed be a little bewildered; because it is a principle with us, 
that the means employed should be left open to inspection.: for 
we expect more profit from discussing their imperfections, than 
from extolling their deserts. Some intelligent foreigners, and, 
among the number, we may reckon M. Simon, have, at first, seen 
nothing in the publicity with which matters, held secret in other 
countries, are treated in England, but the disgusting play of 
every passion, openly avowed in the broad face of day, without 
a blush; and, from the spectacle before their eyes, they have gene¬ 
rally concluded how much worse must be that which is concealed. 
M. Simon, indeed, with his usual candour, expressed his admira¬ 
tion at the ends obtained; but he is puzzled to trace the connec¬ 
tion which leads to so much real beauty, through so much appa¬ 
rent deformity. Rut we are not to be studied by partial contem¬ 
plation, and piecemeal prying into every petty detail, which men 
expect to find as perfect in the means as in the end ; as if the 
.Augean labour of cleansing human society could be accomplished 
without some disgusting particulars. They take a vast machine 
to pieces, and expect to find it as efficient when separate as when 
combined ; that every w heel should move, and every pinion be ac¬ 
tively impelled. 

The practical difficulty of judging England is strikingly exem¬ 
plified in the instance of one of the greatest foreigners that ever 
wrote upon this country. Montesquieu, in his * Notes sur l’An- 
gleterre/ relates a number of observations which he made there 
about the year 1730, and we cannot help bringing a few of them 
together on this occasion, as they appear to us particularly well 
calculated to elucidate what we advance; so strangely are they at 
variance among themselves, and so powerfully do they contrast 
with the immutable principles which he had laid down in the 
calmness of study and meditation, when his judgment was not 
disturbed by the contemplation of objects w hich his mind was 
wholly unaccustomed to behold in action. 

Strangers, he says, complain that the English do not love 
them. How can the English, who do not love each other, love 
strangers ? Corruption is gaining ground in every rank—Money 
is the summum bonum. Honour and virtue are held as nothing. 
—Scotch members of parliament sell their votes for 20()/. be¬ 
cause they can get no more for them.—The English are no longer 
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worthy their liberty. They sell it to the king, and if the king 
were to give it back again to them, they would sell it again.—A 
minister thinks of nothing but triumphing over his adversary; 
and in order to do so, he would sell his country and all the po¬ 
tentates in the world.—Every day respect for the crown dimi¬ 
nishes.—There is no religion in England. A person having said 
that he believed something t^at he had heard, as he believed an 
article of his faith, every person present burst out a-laughing in his 
face. Finally,—who would expect it ? He says—England is at 
this moment the freest country in the world, without excepting 
any republic upon eatth, because the sovereign has not the power 
of injuring any one ;—and again, ‘ the liberty which one enjoys 
in Londou is the liberty of honest men, different from that which 
exists in Venice, which is to live with strumpets and to marry 
them. The equality one enjoys in London is the equality of 
honest men, different from the Dutch liberty, which is the liberty 
of the mob.’—Now surely, no person who reflects upon these 
few sentences would suppose them to have been written by the 
man who says, and .truly says, that virtue is the basis of all pub¬ 
lic liberty. They may however afford some consolation to those 
who might otherwise be alarmed at the sad prognostication with 
which many good or evil-minded persons threaten British free¬ 
dom. Most unquestionably the nation which, ninety years ago, 
was no longer worthy of liberty, could not now, unless by some 
miraculous regeneration, be free. If we mistake not, it was 
Montesquieu who, after long studying the English language in 
his closet, hazarded articulating a few words of it, to which, 
when he had frequently repeated them to some indulgent native, 
he received for answer, i Beg pardon, Sir, but I don't understand 
French.* Nor could Montesquieu better comprehend the lan¬ 
guage and the signs of practical liberty; and all the frailties 
which it lays bare to the world, and which, in despotism, are swept 
away in silence, he took for the marks of unworthiness, even 
though he saw, beyond dispute, that freedom, such as, by his own 
confession, none else on earth enjoyed, was the result. 

The passions of the human heart qan no more be eradicated, 
than the properties of matter; and when repressed by force 
upon the one side, they burst out with greater violence upon the 
othfer. The governments which have established themselves 
upon the hypothesis of their total suppression, are, indeed, most 
awful models of simplicity; for they know but one principle 
of action, but one single rule of right and wrong; and that, as 
the great man just quoted, and who was himself a subject of a 
government not much unlike to one of these, first dared to say, is 
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terror—the dread of punishment accordihg to the will of one 
man, without law or judgment. But the government of Britain 
allows the heart to find its own corrective within itself; and has 
not attempted to attain a pernicious simplicity, which cannot co¬ 
exist with liberty. * Natura suis armis victa,* is the faithful legend 
of all our institutions ; and we look for rest in the just balance 
and equilibrium of contending forges, not in their destruction. 
We conceive the whole science of liberty and legislation to 
consist in applying the laws, by which the human creature may 
remain quiescent in the midst of conflicting impulses, as the great 
centre of our solar system, amid the attractions which solicit him 
in every direction. 

The vivifying principle and the soul of our whole system is 
publicity; and this alone is a strong presumption in its favour. 
The only motives which a nation can have for laying bare its im¬ 
perfections, unless we suppose it sunk below all earthly degrada¬ 
tion, and then it could not be free, are sincerity, a love of truth 
and horror of deceit, a consciousness of imperfection, a wish and 
a power to become better, a decided will to meet the coming evil, 
and not to shrink from the painful operation of inquiry. Let those 
who censure us, then, for having exposed to public view the least 
attractive parts of the human character, look to the consequences 
with an unprejudiced eye ; and they will learn to appreciate a peo¬ 
ple disgraced by fewer historical crimes and less general immo¬ 
rality than could be found at this moment in Europe, or perhaps 
ill history. They will see the nation that has resolved the grandest 
political problem, which He, whose will it is that human creatures 
should be happiest in society, could leave possible to the ingenuity 
of finite beings—with the smallest original means to compass the 
greatest ends of wealth, power, knowledge, liberty, virtue and 
happiness. 

A reasonable hope might have been formed, during the last 
twenty-five years, that the country in which so much rational pros¬ 
perity exists, would become better known to foreigners, and, 
above all, to Frenchmen. More than one hundred thousand of 
the latter visited us. Among them some were birds of passage; 
others remained with us. 'f'hey who were our friends and free, en¬ 
joyed the amplest opportunities of learning what they pleased 
among us. But thev were exiles and unfortunate. Their mind.* 
were bent upon their ‘ dulces Argos.’ Our successes were painful 
to them, our reverses brought them despair. Even our benefi¬ 
cence, though bestowed without ostentation, was galling to them; 
and when the last band of the emigrants came to us, they who had 
lingered in every other part of Europe, until impending death had 
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driven them to this hospitable shore, where the cries of the 
wretched are never heard in vain, they received, with reluctance, 
a bounty, in which they at last felt they should not have so long 
delayed to trust. Yet, in the great number who came here late 
or early, it might have been expected that at least one or two 
w ould have taken advantage of their residence, to study a country 
which had so long been, at least, the rival of their own, and the 
object of their envy and aversion. But they remained attached 
to their own habits, regretting their delicious Paris—ludum Pari- 
dcmque—and the Opera w hich made it dear to them—and returned 
home without carrying back a single idea that might be useful. 
The list of those who studied our laws, institutions and govern¬ 
ment; who even deigned to learn our language, or thought that, in 
any point uf worthiness, we deserved their attention, would be 
small indeed. Yet, the emigrants, beyond any comparison, were, 
if not the most philosophical, the most honourable portion of the 
Trench population. 

The author of the volumes before us was eminently distinguished 
for his attachment to r tlie cause of the Bourbons: and his loyalty 
is the more meritorious, as he does not belong to the class in 
which royalism is a duty. In his rambles he visited many coun¬ 
tries, and was alternately busied in diplomatic negociations and 
commercial speculations. His success in the latter has been, at 
least, equivocal; and thence it is most probable that the voice 
of rumour pointed him out as likely to he named minister of the 
Trench finances. But Trance, not finding any person among her 
own children worthy to be placed at the head of her treasury, at 
last had recourse to her old method of calling in a foreigner, M. 
Corvetto, once a pettyfogging lawyer in his native Genoa; then 
its betrayer; then a director of the Ligurian Republic; then count 
of the imperial manufactory, and counsellor of state to Buona¬ 
parte; and, finally, by a natural progression, minister of tiqance 
to Lewis XVILI. 

M. Rubichon, how'ever, is not without talent. He has the com¬ 
plete mind of a Trenchman ; quickness of perception, incapacity 
of induction, vanity, inerrability, and the presumption common to 
J^Jiis countrymen, that, because Trance* is Trance, and he is a 
^frenchman, every thing there must be right, and all the rest of 
the world wrong. He is one of those, who, the more they ad¬ 
vance, go the more astray. 'The work he has published is worthy 
of such a mind; for in 58;3 pages of his first, and 4(25 of his se¬ 
cond volume, we do not believe there is a single combination 
of ideas which is just, or one conclusion which facts or principles 
would authorize. 

Wc 
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We are not induced to pronounce this opinion *by any resent¬ 
ment towards M. Rubichon; for he is one of the most lenient de¬ 
tractors whom England has found for a long time among his coun¬ 
trymen. We are quite sure too that lie is sincere in what he says, 
and that he is not warped by any voluntary prejudices. He judges 
England and France just as he would a book, or a prospect, or 
a ballet; and is not more in an error about them than lie would 
be about the merest trifle. He appears to possess one of those 
minds which cannot see any thing exactly where it is; but living 
in a strongly refracting medium, never looks at it in a straight 
line, or beholds it otherwise than distorted'; and taking the pris¬ 
matic colours of his inflected vision for the tints of nature, is 
always the more convinced by the lengthened spectrum of his 
imagination, the more it differs from the object of which he con¬ 
ceives it to be the exact representation. We should not indeed 
have introduced him to the acquaintance of our readers, were it not 
that in point of false but well-meaning judgment he is a kind of 
phenomenon. His work too has had some success in France, and 
is even referred to by persons of a certain class there as their po¬ 
litical creed concerning the countries which he compares; and 
many who imagine they have just notions upon England and her 
feudal system, quote M. Rubichon, perhaps, as Tacitus De 
IWoribus Germanorum might have been quoted at the court of 
Domitian. Our object then is to let the English public know 
what the state of belief and knowledge is among our neighbours 
concerning our country, and that among persons more respectable 
than the fond sectaries of General Fillet. 

M. Rubichon allows that the English had by nature many ex¬ 
cellent qualities, but says that our institutions, our internal policy, 
have injured them. A representative government, the reformation, 
the revolution, have prevented us from running the same career of 
prosperity which we might have reached in common with France, 
lie is a strenuous advocate for divine rights, which he asserts not 
only in favour of kings, but of the whole human race. It is by 
divine right that every man is what he is; and this is the true 
doctrine, because it is the doctrine of liberty. The representative 
system is adverse to liberty and civilization—a system to which.v 
the people have as much right as Caligula’s horse had to the 
consulship. Such a mode of legislation can be advantageous only 
when the framers of the laws are not parties interested; w'hen 
laws for England are made in Paris, and laws for France in Lon¬ 
don. Trial by jury is held in the highest contempt by English 
jurists, yet not so much as it deserves. The current price for 
a seat in parliament is 50 00/. Montesquieu and Voltaire (for he 
has coupled these names together) were wrong in calling the 
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House of Commous a democratic institution. In England the po¬ 
pular party is weaker than the aristocratic or the monarchical; 
but in old France stronger, because in the latter the parliaments 
were not elected. The feudal system is, at this hour, maintained 
in its full vigour in England, and without it she must have long 
since fallen. The Catholic religion is more conducive to morality, 
liberty, civilization and prosperity, than the protestant; and hence 
the Protestant electors are obliged (not enabled) to keep on foot 
more numerous armies than the Catholic. The reformation was 
undertaken for the purposes of confiscation and spoliation in the 
three kingdoms. Presentations to livings are usually sold by 
auction, or played for at the gaming table. All improvements in 
modern literature, science and the fine arts are due to learned 
corporations, such as ~once existed in certain Catholic religious 
orders; and wherever these have been suppressed, learning has 
uniformly declined; hence the bourgeoisie of England is the most 
ignorant in the world; and no nation so little knows its own con¬ 
stitution as we do, and no men from their early youth are imbued 
with such contracted ideas as the English. Hence, too, we never 
have possessed one* good publicist; for Coke, Hale and Holt 
were vast but vicious minds; Blackstone was one of the most ill- 
judging intellects that fertile Britaia^er has produced; Pitt was 
a ninny and coxcomb, and Dund^the only statesman of the 
country who never had a wrong idea. The territory of England 
twenty-live years ago might have been divided into terres rotu- 
rieres, nobles and cominunales. In France the lawyer, the mer¬ 
chant, the citizen, possessed much landed property; in England 
scarcely any. Want of taste in such things as the Catholic reli¬ 
gion made common, has dreadfully increased the immorality of 
England—so much so that no man can purchase any thing un¬ 
seen, or trust in another’s word. What distinguishes the females 
of this country from all other European women, is—a bunch of 
keys at their sides; and even the most fashionable, she who has 
no pockets to carry her handkerchief, puts on a gaoler’s girdle 
whenever she goes out from home, attached to which, at every 
step she takes, the pendant keys that protect her property from 
domestic spoliation, jmgle in the eajs of her admirers: and, to 
crown all, public spirit is the bane of empires. 

We wish we could sometimes confide in M. Rubichon, for he 
is occasionally flattering and consolatory. The power of England, 
already colossal, is only in its dawn. The average yearly consump¬ 
tion of meat in England is 220lbs. per head; iu France Itilbs.: of 
wheat, hectolitres per head, yearly, in England; in France, 

1J. The product of labour to a southern Frenchman is 8 ; to an 
Italian, 22; to a northern Frenchman, 26; to a northern German, 
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40; to an Englishman, 140: hence the labour of one English 
man produces 8| times as much as the labour of one French 
man. An English scarcity, compared to a French scarcity, » as 
the noces de Gamache to Count Ugolin’s tower (this indeed we 
mu9t vouch for, as also for thisthat what is called ruin and po¬ 
verty in England, bears an aspect of more real comfort, than all 
the splendour we ever saw elsewhere.) In England thirty horses 
are kept for pleasure to one in France. England has not yet the 
tenth part of the wealth she will have. The first question French 
men ask in England is, ‘ Where is the peasantry ?'* All this cer 
tainly wears a very satisfactory appearance; but, coming from M. 
Rubichon, it is quite alarming; and we could almost fear that out 
poor country is fast verging to its ruin. Another eulogium <?f his 
we must concur in—* L’histoire de Y Angleterre est si belle et si 
pure quant d ses relations ext£rieures, que les Anglois, comme tels, 
jouissent d’une grande consideration.’ In whatever sense he tlses 
this phrase, we rejoice to find that a Frenchman, who 9peaks ill 
of us in other respects, does not cast in our teeth the hackneyed 
phrase of * Punica tides.* It is quite inconceivable how many upon 
the continent, urged on by the vociferations-of France, believe, 
or affect to believe, as they once did, the story of Thionville, that 
we led the emigrants to Qriberon to be slaughtered; that we 
W'ere accessary to the munrer of the Emperor Paul; that we 
winked at the invasion of France by Buonaparte, from Elba. It 
is in vain that we say it would have been less perfidious and le 99 
expensive too, to leave the emigrants to perish from want and 
misery, in those very countries which bear but a small portion of 
French hatred, than to equip a costly expedition, for the purpose 
of betraying them to the revolutionary swords of their country¬ 
men. It is in vain to urge, that the hundred days of Buonaparte’s 
last reign cost us 8,000,000/. sterling. 

We shall take leave of M. Rubichon and his innocuous ab¬ 
surdity, with two extracts from his work, the one containing some 
strictures upon modem French glory, the other upon the actual 
state of policy, since the return of Louis XVIII. They will serve 
as a specimen of his style, which, as might be expected in a mind 
deprived of all sound judgement, must, if it has any sound qua- 
lity, possess some glow. 

‘ Quest dcvenue, helas! cette malheureuse France, depuis quelle 
s’est laissee balotter entre les mains de tant d’avanturiers ? Ils Font d6- 
pouilld de ces biens ecclesiastiques qui entrerenoienl, dans l<p cam- 

pagnes, cec ulte qui repandoit des jouissances morales, des consolations, 

" — - - — ■ . - .... - * 

• We heard a similar question asked in Sir Francis Burdelt*. riot. A Frenchman 
newJj arrived hi England went to see what was going forward, and conceiving that the 
•row'd consisted of sperlators like himself, asked, where is the mob > 
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et elevoit l'ame de Fagricultfeur j des biens de ces oratoriens, et de tant 
d’autres congregations zelees, qui presentoient au peuples des villes 
1’appas d’une instruction gratuite dans la Jatinit6, l’hisfoirc, la poesie, 

1 eloquence; des biens de ces Bencdictins, &c.des biens de ces 

Fr&res de laCharitc,’ (the well known Phre Elise was one of these!) ‘ aux- 

quels la cbirurgie, la mcdecine et l’anatomie doivent tout .Tant de 

prosp6rit6 detruite, ces nobles villes de Lyons, de Marseille, de Bour- 
deaux, qui, par leur splendeur, feroienl croire (juelles avoient ete fun¬ 
dees par des homnies qui avoient k jouir, et non k acquerir, furent de- 
sertees ; la navigation, cet art qui demande taitf de combinaisons qu’h 
lui seul il fait la gloire d'un empire, et prouve combien Fessor des ino- 
dernjs est supcrieur k oelui des anciens, fut ahnndoimec. L'Inde , /e- 
moin si longtms de la gloire de hos arniccs narales , voit fuyant not re ma¬ 
rine militaire devant une marine marchande; les colonies, a qui notre 
pavilion annonpoit nagu&re de si belles lois, une si douce administration, 
un commerce si probe et si prospfcre, des voyageurs si sfavans, de¬ 
manded/ (our author has written demande in the singular,) si la France 
existe encore; et oh tant de gloire flctrie a-t-elle trouve des compensa¬ 
tions?—dans la gloire militaiie— 

1 Mais, je le demande, est-ce que Part des Condo et des Turenne a 
ct6 avance par ces gei^-ci ? Quoique des myriadcs d’hommes aient sa- 
crifies k leur apprentissage dans une profession que ces deux grands 
homines furent connnc obliges de deviner, est-ce quau milieu de leurs 
forfanteries, aucun de nos parvenus a osc se comparer h, eux ? Je dis, 
forfanteries, parce que lorsqu’on leur a fait observer qu’ils n’axoient ja¬ 
mais exerce cet art, ni dans ses finesses ni dans ses difficulty's, puis- 
qu’ils out toujours eu de nouvelles armees a consommer, sans jamais 
combiner lour nourriture, leurs vetemens, leurs hopitaux ou leurs 
tentes, ils out toujours pretendu y avoir supplee par leur bravoure. A 
les entendre, lie croiroit-on pas que les Franpuis, pour compter parmi 
les inilitaires de 1’Europe, avoient les monies coiMitions a remplir qu’un 
cadet qui entre dans un regiment; qu’ils avoient leurs preuves de bra¬ 
voure k faire? Certes, si Mars, aveugle comme Cupidon, doit aussi se 
laisser conduire par la folie, la France, depuis vingt ans lui, a fourni de 
dignes conducteurs. Mais est-ce que nos parvenus out obtenu quelque 
sup6riorite dans cette bravoure sublime qui consiste h supporter le3 
defis, les sarcasmes, les insultes d’line armee qui a interfit de combatlre ; 
dans cette bravoure qui dedaigne de corrompre les ennemis ; qui, dans 
Fadversite, ne cfcdehaucune alarme, n'abandoiine pas ses blesses; ne 
se livre, ni k une retraite desordonnee, ni h # unefuite inutile? La France, 
je le sfais, a de belles pages k ajouter k son histoire militaire; mais elles 
ne sont pas plus belles que leurs precedentes. Elle en u, au contraire, 
d'une ignominie sans exeinple; car, jusqu’a present, elle n’avoit jamais 
confie ses arinees a tel general qui ait voulu les livrer k rennemi; ou 
k tel autre qui, pour sauver son pillage, en ait sacrifie la shrete et 
l’existence; ou k tel autre qui Fait secr&tement et lhchement aban- 
donnee dans ses desastres.’ 

With the general tone of the sentiments contained in the follow- 
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mg extract, we most heartily concur. He says that, on the return 
of the Bourbons— 

‘ La Mnjeste Royale reparoissoit aussi forte qu’eclatante. Lu France et 
son roi devoient pardonner it tant de crimes’ (the crimes of the revolu¬ 
tion,) * mais its pouioient les punir; ils devoient lesoubiier, mais devoient- 
ils les recompenser? Devoit-on voir des prfttres apostats, incestueux, oil 
maries, des professeursd’atheisme, de cyniques speculateurs,s’emparer du 
sceptre? Devoit-on voir les hommes les plus souilles des homines, pr&s 
de qui les scnateurs de Caligula faisoient honneur h. I'esp^ce luimaine, 
partnger les functions ptibliques les plus elevees avec les families les plus 
pures par lour fidelite et les plus illustres par leur uaissance? Qu’eoest- 
il arrive? Ils ont reveille ces memos.vices fjui depuis longtems re- 
duits k l’engourdissement par l'usurpateur lui avoient , (avoit in the au¬ 
thor, who is frequently ungrammatical) fait pardonner sa sombre tyran¬ 
nic; ils ont rappelle toutes les doctrines populates; ils ont excite de 
nouveaux rugissemens contre la lcgitiniite on l’autoritc- du souverain, 
contre les devoirs de la religion et I’influence des pasteurs, contre les 
pouvoirs et les droits de la noblesse. Ils ont fait parade de colfcrc, de 
haine,dejalousie qu’ilsn'cprouvent pas; c’eloitpeut-^tre pour la premiere 
foisdansce inor.de que des sentimens si criminels etoient factices; ils 
n’avoient rien de vrai, rien de fondc, rien de naturel; la corruption n’u- 
voit jamais demande tant de science, l’alrocite tant de calculs; mais il 
falloit obtenir degrands complices dansdenouveaux sac ridges.’—Farther 
on he says—‘II revient ce monstre qui pendant si longtems ne s’est comme 
Moloch abreuve que de larmes niaternelles; il revient, mais il ne revient 
passeul; il ramtae cet ignominieux Barr^re, celui qui fit renverser les 
autels, rev&pr les animaux inunondes des ornemens de nos pontifes, 
employer des vases sacies aux orgies les plus degodtantes,*prendre des 
prostituees pour la deesse liaison, et rendre nos temples le theatre de 
tant de Bacchanales ; il ramfcne ce sanguinaire Carnot qui, sans distinc¬ 
tion de crimes, de vertus, d’agc, de sexe, ou de rang, jeta tant dc victimes 
dans la raime charrette—il ram&ne surtout ce hideux Fouclie qui, ac¬ 
cusant la lenteur des echafauds, leur substitua le canon h mitraille 
pour la destruction des habitans de Lyon, et qui, pour cclle de leurs 
maisons el de leur villejusque dans ses fondemens, demandoit de substi- 
tuer le volcan des mines et des flainmes aux tiuvuux tardifs des 
hommes.’ 

M. llubichon has turned over the leaves of a great many 
books, and has collected just the kind of knowledge which such 
a brain can pick from sucli a mode of study. His memory, how-,, 
ever, has not always been faithful; for example, when speak¬ 
ing of the massacre at Beziers, (p. Jl'l.) in the year 1209, he at¬ 
tributes to a military commander the words of horrid destruction 
which were uttered by a Catholic priest. The facts were as fol¬ 
lows : when Beziers was taken by Simon de Montford, who com¬ 
manded the Crusaders against the Albigenses, the Abb6 de 
Citeaux, legate to the Pope, and not general of the forces, being 
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consulted concerning the mode of distinguishing the Catholics 
from the heretics, in order to save the former, ‘ KfHIl,’ said he, 
€ God will distinguish the faithful;’ and at his word tnmy thousand 
fell. 

A mistake of a more ludicrous natpre, is the following:—In his 
chapter on trade, M. Rubichon tells his r^rfprs that he is quite 
at home upon that subject, being born anABted in Che business ; 
and apologizes for not sketching its history. * But every mer¬ 
chant will excuse me, when 1 tell him that the first treaty of com¬ 
merce, mentioned by the ancients, was the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren; and that, ffoin., this earliest commercial transaction; 
down to the last loan, they have all been fatally alike.’ Now a 
desire to be pert and witty has made him forget that Joseph was 
sold by his brethren to some Arabian merchants, who were 
carrying perfumes and other goods from Galaad into Egypt,—at 
least so Josephus tells us from the authority of holy writ. 

We remember to have seen an English edition of the first 
volume of this work printed some years ago in London. M. Ru¬ 
bichon, we are pretty confident, was his own translator—for who 
else indeed would have thought his nonsense worth translating ? 
and we must say, * materiem supcrabat opus’; fora more con¬ 
ceited and presumptuous piece of absurdity we have seldom met 
with. But these French folks, as Praxinoe well observes— 

- ira,!\oa xa) Ziv( ayctyiS' 

and many of them think they can teach the English nation the 
English language.* 

M. Rubichon hopes that no breach of hospitality will be laid 
to- his account for the freedom with which he delivers his opinion. 
Certainly not. The character of a nation is public property; and, 
if they who have studied it where alone it can be learned, 
are debarred by false delicacy from speaking of it, by whom shall 
we be taught the truth ? We do not conceive that, in civilized 
times, the obligation contracted toward a nation that does not 
refuse to the subjects of other states the benefit of its laws, its 
air, and its protection, is so great as ever afterwards to impose 
superstitious silence upon the gratefql traveller who leaves it. 
But we do think it the duty of every man who has a new idea, to 

• In the feuillet»n of & French journal (the Bon Franpais of March tfd) is this 
sentence— Cheapire, que lea Anglais 6crivent Schakcspeare.—Some years ago, a semi¬ 
official relation of the alarm excited in England by the appearance of a small French 
squadron oil our coast, stated that John Bull ran up and down exclaiming, * Here come 
the French dogs, huzza ! huzza ! huzza!' and this exclamation was thus translated into 
French, iu a uote. Voila ces terribles Franpais! Notre demtere heure est arrived 
which we beg to retranslate for the amusement of our country gentlemen. ' Here are 
the terrible French ! our last hour is come !*— Now is it possible to hate a nation so di¬ 
verting ? 
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communicate it; and one such idea is compensation enough for 
many a dujjfcplume. It is moreover no small satisfaction to us as 
Lnglishme^rnat even foreigners can speak their minds concern¬ 
ing us, as freely in London as in Paris. VVe will venture to assert 
that, notwithstanding all the disparagement which his first volume 
contains, M. Rubichou never was insulted for his opiniops in any 
society, never takei4Paccouut by an >' halt-pay officer, never pur¬ 
sued by any ruffian of a political police, never informed against by 
any gentleman spy, and never experienced the least inconvenience 
or unpleasantness, during his long residency in this truly generous 
and enlightened island. • 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the general drift of 
M. Rubichon’s two volumes is perfectly contradictory: the first 
bravely published in London, during his emigration, being unfa¬ 
vourable to England; the second, gallantly edited hi Paris since 
his return, being just as hostile to France. We are told by Spal¬ 
lanzani, that the animal called vespa tiho muriims , vulgo, bat, can 
fly in the darkest room, and backwards and forwards, an infinite 
number of times through a labyrinth of obstacles, without ever 
hitting against any of them. Now this seems to be Mr. Rubi¬ 
chon’s case ; for notwithstanding his cecity and his perpetual 
flights from one absurdity to another, he never once has knocked 
against reason, or come in collision with one sound idea, either of 
which must have been fatal to his speculations; and his imagina¬ 
tion has rambled, uncontrouled, yet w f c do not think he would 
make a better poet than he has shown himself a statist. 


A«t. X. —77/e Fall of Jerusalem , a Dramatic Poem. By the 
Rev. H. H. Mil man, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading; and late 
Fellow of Biazenose College, Oxford. 8vo. London. 1820. 


SPHERE is scarcely, in the whole range of ancient or moderp 
history, a subject which embraces in itself so many circum¬ 
stances of awful interest, as the last Jewish war, and the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus.—Besides .its political importance, as 
perhaps thp most obstinate struggle in which ^he Roman empire 
was engaged with a foreigh power, from the last Punic war to the 
Gothic invasion; no history or portion of bistory presents iis with 
facts so variously interesting. In none, that we know of, are \\c 
made witnesses of so many strange and dreadful phenomena, of 
generous feelings exaggerated into crimes, or of the effects which 
piay be produced on the mind and body by fanaticism and 
despair; by a resolution to refuse even pardon and peace from the 
hands of a triumphant and detested enemy; by ah insane confidence 
in the protection of that Deity whose holiest laws are trampled on; 
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And by that pride of endurance which, when our suffering reaches 
a certain pitch of intensity and hopelessness, would seem to be, in 
itself, a source of gratification. 

The more general picture of a small and divided nation, with¬ 
out allies, without discipline, and almost without military equip¬ 
ments, making head against the whole weight of a mighty empire; 
defending village after village, and wall after wall, with so much 
courage as to require a separate siege for the most insignificant 
hamlets, and with so much obstinacy as to make each of their own 
defeats a source of mourning to their invaders; their strength re¬ 
treating as the extremities are cut off, to the heart and centre of 
their kingdom; and, at length, pent up like wild beasts.in a net, 
within the ramparts of a single city:—the spectacle there offered 
of 600,000 souls, (at the lowest computation,) resisting still when 
no rational* motive for resistance remained; exerting, at the same 
moment and with equal rage, their most furious passions against 
each other and their enemies ; lighting, robbing, starving, disputing, 
blaspheming, murdering, and calling, with full confidence, on God 
to acknowledge them, by some signal deliverance, as his chosen 
people—must be ranked among the most awful scenes recorded of 
our nature, and one for which it is impossible to account without 
supposing some degree of judicial infatuation to have possessed a 
race so furious and so miserable. It is true that the physical en¬ 
durance and mental obstinacy of the southern nations, and more 
particularly of the Jewish and Arabian family, seem in all ages to 
have surpassed, in seasons of hopeless misery, the more rational and 
phlegmatic darings of the tribes of northern Europe. But, making 
all due allowance for this national idiosyncrasy; and admitting, as 
may safely be admitted, that Josephus had been imperfectly in¬ 
formed, or was of himself inclined to exaggerate, in some slight de¬ 
gree, the horrors which his countrymen had suffered,—enough will 
still remain, even in the brief and half contemptuous narrative of 
Tacitus, to stamp the obstinacy of the Jews with something of a 
supernatural character, wh$h will both correspond w ith; and ren¬ 
der less improbable, the prodigies which are said to have preceded 
and aggravated the calamities of their city. 

And, when we still further consider that all this obstinacy, this 
infatuation, these sufferings, these portents, had been exactly fore¬ 
told by the Founder of the Christisn Religion, that He had appealed 
to this future destruction as to the seal and confirmation of his own 
Divine Authority; and that His prediction to this effect was known 
and notoriously acted on, to the preservation of their lives and pro¬ 
perties, by the great body of His worshippers; when we consider, 
above all, the crime for w'hich these sufferings were denounced by 
Pirn, as the appropriate punishment, it is no wonder thaj pot only 
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the Jews, bui the followers of Christ and Mabommed should re¬ 
gard the ruin of God’s peculiar city and temple as one of the most 
remarkable epochs in the religious history of mankind, and as: 
one of the events to which the mind recurs with the deepest wonder 
and veneration. • 

Thus reverenced,and thus remarkable, we have sometimes thought 
it strange, that the Fall of Jerusalem has been a subject hitherto so 
little attempted either by painters or poets. None of the more 
eminent names among the former have exerted their talents on a 
theme which—if not too multifarious and extensive, (and who that 
has seen Le Brun’s Battles can make this objection?)—would seem, 
to combine in itself more richness and variety of natural and archi¬ 
tectural scenery, of costume, of grouping, of attitude, and of in¬ 
terest, than any other which history offers. No considerable poet 
has taken more than a transient and incidental notice of scenes so 
strange, so terrible, and, to Christians of every sect and country, so 
important :* nor has the subject been so much as alluded to any 
where else except in some of the Oxford and Cambridge Prize 
Poems. 

It is not, however, to be overlooked that, as the subject of a 
poem of any length, the Fall of Jerusalem was atteii led with 
many difficulties,—difficulties so numerous and so great, as 
hardly to be surmounted by a share of genius and good taste less 
remarkable than the present author has brought forward to subdue 
them. It had, in the first place, the misfortune of being too well 
known,both in its event and its more conspicuous details, to leave 
any room for that suspended and anxious interest which (however 
some modern critics may affect to despise a plot) was well ob¬ 
served by Aristotle to be the most essential, because the most po¬ 
pular requisite of a narrative or dramatic poem. It is easy indeed 
for a poet, and it is one of the poet’s most ancient and acknow'- 
ledged prerogatives, to w'arp and mould historical events according 
to his fancy and to serve his 4 airy purposes:’ but if this is not done 
with a very gentle arm judicious hand, |{ie reader is more apt to be 
disgusted with the departure from a known truth than delighted with 
the ingenuity of the fiction. This displeasure is felt even when, 
the liberty in question has been taken, not with sober historic truth, 
but with an old and familiar fable. It has been one main cause of 
the total and signal failure of the different epics which have been 

* There is a forgotten rhyming tragedy in two parts, called ' The Destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem.’ It was written by Crowne, (the ridiculous rival of Dryden,} and is said 
to have been acted with applause about the year 1677. It docs not appear that it ever 
fell Into Mr. Milman’s hands; nor, Indeed, if it had, could he have turned it lo any ad¬ 
vantage. Both parts are taken, iu some measure, from the narrative of Josephus, but 
absurdly raized up in tire fashion of the day with court intrigue and party politics. They 
are however among the best of Crowne's dramas; and the first part is not without merit. 
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attempted on the subject of Arthur, that they have given us a herd 
formed on* a classical model, instead of that * good king Arthur* of 
the romances and ballads, the favourite of our childhood, and the 
subject even now of innumerable popular tales among our peasantry. 
It is the same'dilemma of being trite on the one hand, or of violating 
preconceived notions on the other, which constitutes the principal 
difficulty of those dramatic subjects which are taken from classical 
antiquity.—But in the Fall of Jerusalem this difficulty is greatly in¬ 
creased by the degree of religious importance which attaches to 
its leading circumstances. Alteration here becomes tnisrepr4senta+ 
tion; and we resent, As a sort of heresy, any poetical license ort 
topics of which, whatever may be the incidental beauty of singu¬ 
larity, the main interest and importance depend on their truth 
alone. 

Nor is that a trifling embarrassment which arises from the over¬ 
powering interest and sublimity of the scenes or events to be 
described, a sublimity, in many instances, not only above the aid 
of poetical embellishment, but which makes it as much out of place 
as a collar of pearls rpund the neck of the Farnese Hercules. The 
fifth chapter of the sixth book of Josephus is not poetry, but it 
is something more,—and the opening of the temple gate without 
hands, and the METABATNX2MEN ENTET0EN which resounded 
through the Holy of Holies, must be rather injured than orna¬ 
mented by any attempt to describe the crash of the brazen hinges, 
and the thunders of the departing Deity. 

The circumstance, however, which might seem to present the 
greatest difficulty of all, is the pervading and unqualified horror of 
the history and its defails. There is, from the beginning of the 
siege to its conclusion, no turn in the tide of affairs, no point on 
which the eye can, even for a moment, repose w'ilh comfort. One 
deed of brutal and bloody cruelty, one instance of dismal and in¬ 
tolerable suffering succeeds its fellow, without respite or remission. 
We can feel no interestYor the Romans, w f ho are unjust and brutal 
oppressors, and whose ? *eader Titus, with his long speeches and 
loaded gibbets, is/in spite of Suetonius and the praises of some 
Christian divines, more odious than a less philosophic ruffian would 
have been; and even the desperate coufage and lofty enthusiasm of 
the Jews which, under other circumstances, would have been sub¬ 
lime, become, when exerted without any reasonable hope or motive, 
hideous apd maniacal. In prose, these things are read with interest, 
because they are true as well as terrible and extraordinary: but, in 
poetry, which is professedly not the truth but its imitation, we re¬ 
quire that the objects imitated should not be altogether frightful,— 
and Mr. Shelley alone, since the days of Titus Andronicus and the 
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tragjc schoolmaster in Gil Bias, has expected to afford mankind de* 
light by a fac-simile of uurninglcd wickedness and horror. 

In avoiding these difficulties, Mr. Milman has derived consider* 
able advantages from the form in which he has cast his work, 
which has given him the greate&t possible scope in the selection 
ppd concentration of his historical facts, while it has dispensed 
with that continuous detail of events and description of characters, 
which would have been required in a poem purely narrative. The 
preseut is neither of this description, nor is it a regular drama ; but, 
properly speaking, a story told in dialogue, a manner of writing, of 
which we may trace the first approach in some of the works of Mr. 
Southey, and which may be classed among those other innovations 
of the same writer which, in their day, were stigmatized as little 
less than barbarous, but which are insensibly producing a marked 
and beneficial effect on the greater part of our contemporary poets. 

With the same judgment and good taste, which we have already 
noticed, Mr. Milman, without binding himself with ueedless servi¬ 
lity to the narrative of Josephus,—has related all those facts, and 
described all those characters which he has thought fit to introduce 
from history in sufficiently close agreement with its teuour,; while 
even his fictitious incidents are such as might really have oc¬ 
curred during some part or other of the siege. Titus was ready 
drawn, and he has made him act and speak pietty much as he is 
represented in Josephus and Suetonius. Of the Jewish tyrants, 
John and Simon, so little is known beyond tbe common attributes 
of pride, cruelty, and desperate courage, that lie was at liberty 
to make them adopt almost any sentiments consistent with these 
leading traits. As the followers of John, hdw ever, are branded by 
Josephus as peculiarly impious and profligate, Mr. Milman has 
chosen to put into his mouth the tenets and usual sophisms of the 
Badducees; while Simon, for the sakepf contrast, is represented as 
a rigid and enthusiastic Pharisee. We could ba\e wished, we own, 
that his pious effusions had been assigned, jn preference, to the 
Zealot pijjef Eleazar, who might as w£n havp been made the 
father of Mr. Mjlinan’s heroine as Simon; iffasmuch as, though 
in some measure constrained to an alliance with John, he appears 
to have been by no means^a cypher in the anarchy of his country, 
and to have been really (what Simon the Edomite hardly w as) a 
resident in Jerusalem and the head of the puritan party there. Still, 
howevfer, both John and Simon arp such characters-as might well 
have been found among the Jews at that time, and of the first, at 
least, the discourses and actions are throughout in unison with 
the character given him. 

But the story must have failed in interest if Mr. Milman had 
Confined himself to historical personages only. It would have been 
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absurd to convert either Titus, Simon, or the hist >rian Josephus, 
into that necessary ingredient of a poem,—an eiramotired swain.* 
His readers could have felt little curiosity as to the probable 
fate of men, of whom they knew the history even before they 
opened his book; and the poet has^Jherefore, rested his plot on 
the distresses and dangers of an imagimiry character, whom he was 
at liberty to make as gentle, as beautiful, and as pious, as suited 
his pui pose, and to whom the terrific accompaniments of the siege 
ami destruction arc in fact no more than the background and ap¬ 
propriate ornaments of the picture. Throughout the drama, 
indeed, it is not for Jerusalem but for Miriam that we are anxious; 
and the dark-haired and enthusiastic Salone, however interesting ill 
her own person, is never allowed to withdraw ourvattention from 
the superior attractions of her sister. Yet of Miriam the charac? 
ter and fortunes arc strictly in unison with the scenes around her; 
and even the incident which seems most improbable,—her urn- 
perceived descent from the walls,—is not ouly accounted for by 
the supposition of a secret staircase, but is really mentioned by 
Josephus as an expedient sometimes resorted to by the starving 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. But yve are unwilling tq forestall the 
story, any further than to observe that its events are supposed tq 
have taken place during the last thirty-six hours of the siege, which 
Mr. Milman brings to a conclusion with the destruction of the 
Temple; disregarding, by a very allowable poetical license, the laiir 
guid defence maintained for some weeks longer by the seditious oq 
Mount Zion. 

The poem opens with one of the least advantageous specimens of 
Mr. Milnum’s power. The scene is the Mount of OIives ? and we 
have a long convolution between Titus and his officers, who are 
piade to * advance their eagles/ and marvel, upd moralize, pud me¬ 
nace, in good set. terms, and according to all the precedents in 
such cases furnished. We know uot how it happens that, of all 
our dramatic writers, Shakspeare alone has been able to make his 
Homan characters speak, move, and act like men of other nations 
similarly circumstanced; to fold the toga in less formal plaits, 
and to divest his consular persons of the constrained gestures and 
unnatural tones of a great school-Uby at his annual speeches. 
Shakspeare, indeed, is sometiipes blameable on the other side, for 
a too great neglect of appropriate costume, and that uniformity of 
national character by which this extraordinary people was distin¬ 
guished from alj others; and which, surely, might be sufficiently 
presetted without sinking the statesman in the rhetorician, or bury- 

* ('row ne |ihi moulded a lover for Clarono, the daughter of Mathias. (Mr. Milman's 
Simon,) out of a Piuthmii king, whom, fpr that purpose, hf has brought to Jerusalem 
(<nd detained there during ihe siege. 
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ing the Whole human being, with all his natural passions and prin¬ 
ciples of action, under the fasces, laurels, and paiudamentum of the 
Caisar. But, notwithstanding this common and customary heavi¬ 
ness of Mr. Milman’s Romans, he has afforded us, even here, 
some powerful writing andharmonious versification; and the fol¬ 
lowing description of the City and Temple is not the worse for 
almost literally following the eloquent encomium of Josephus 

' As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty wateis 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peacfe. 

Mow boldly doth it front usl how majestically ! 
like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 

Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

Here towers of war that frown in massy strength. 

While over all bangs the rich purple eve. 

As conscious of its being her last farewell. 

Of light and glory to that faded city. 

And, as our clouds of battle-dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturb’d and lone serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles! 

The very sun, as though he worshipp’d there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs; 

And down the long and branching portico^ 

On every flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy.’—p. 7» 8. 


This scene, however, is merely introductory. The business of 
the drama opens with the second, which is laid by moonlight, at the 
fountain of Siloam, or, as Mr. Milman calls it, Siloe. Hither the 
lovely Miriam, daughter of the fanatic assassin Simon, but herself 
a concealed Christian, is accustomed to steal down by a private 
and ruinous staircase, conducting from her father’s house into the 
valley, to obtain for his support supplies of food and wine, which 
the rugged enthusiast believes to be brought to his hous? by an 
angel, but which are, in truth, received by the fair proselyte from 
the hands of her lover Javan, a Christian, who,having with the rest 
of the faithful, left the city before the siege, is now at large without 
its walls, and, to meet her at the appointed place, defies the difficul¬ 
ties opposed by the blockading army. Javan is first introduced, 
^ alone, 
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alone, by (lie fountain, which, as well as his absent mistress, he 
apostrophizes in some lines of exquisite tenderness and beauty. 

4 Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee! 

And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that bend to thee, 

Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur 
Rejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 

Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight beams 
Course one another o’er thy silver bosom : . 

And yet thy .flowing is through fields of blood, 

And armed met! their hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 

Even with such rare and singular purity 
Movst thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 

Men’s eyes, o’erwearied with the sights of war, 

With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 

Thou canst o’erawe, thou in thy gentleness, 

A trembling, pale, and melancholy maid, 

The brutal violence of ungodly men. 

Thou glidest on amid the dark pollution 
In modesty unstain’d; and heavenly influences, 

More lovely than the light of star or moon, 

As though delighted with their own reflection 
From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon thee. 

Oh ! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high creed of Him who died for men, 

Oh! how dost thou commend the truths 1 teach thee, 

By the strong faith and soft humility 

Wherewith thy soul embraces them! Tho,u prayest, 

And I, who pray with thee, feel my words wing’d, 

And holier fervour gushing from my heart, 

While heaven seems smiling kind acceptance down 
On the associate of so pure a worshipper.’—p. J3, 14. 

Miriam, on her arrival, receives the fruit and wine; but her lover 
endeavours to dissuade her from returning to her father’s roof, or 
to the present misery and approaching perils of Jeiyj^lem. The 
latter are painted with terrible distinctness. 

4 Even now our city trembles on the verge* 

Of utter ruin. Yet a night or twp r •. 

And the fierce stranger in our burning streets 
Stands conqueror: and how the Roman conquers, 

Let Gischala, let fallen Jotapata 

Tell, if one living man, one innocent child, 

Yet wander o’er their cold arid scattered ashes. 

* They slew them, Miriam, the old gray man, 

Whose blood scarce tinged their swords—(nay, turn not from me, 

The 
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The tears ihou sheddest feel as though 1 wrung them 
From mine own heart, my liffe-blood’s dearest drops)— 

They slew them, Miriam, at the mother’s breast* 
the' smiling infants;—and the tender maid. 

The soft, the loving, and the chaste, like thee, 

They slew her not till- 

Miriam. Javan, ’tia unkind ! 

i have enough at home of thoughts like these, 

Thoughts horrible, that freeze the blood, and make 
A heavier burthen of this weary life. 

1 hoped with thee t’ have pass’d a tranquil hour, 

A brief, a hurried, yet still tranquil hoitr! 

—But thou art like them all !’-p. 16 *, 17. 

Javan still reminds her that the father, for whose sake she is wil¬ 
ling to expose herself to these horrors, is unworthy of such bound¬ 
less affection. Her answer is beautiful, though the last line is 
somewhat awkwardly expressed. 

‘ Oh cease ! I pray thee cease ! 

Javan! 1 know that all men hate my father; 

Javan ! I fear that all should hate my father; 

And therefore, Javan, must his daughters love, 

Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love, 

Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 
T he forfeited affections of his kind. 

1s t not so written in our law ? and He 
We worship came not to destroy the law. 

Then let men rain their curses, let the storm 
Of human hate beat on his rugged trunk, 

I will cling to him, starve, die, bear the scoffs 
Of men upon my scattered bones with him.’—p. 21. 

She conquers, therefore, his objections, and returns laden with the 
provisions. In the next scene, she reappears in the house of Simon. 
Her description of the ruinous passage which had conducted her 
thither, of the feelings which had formerly endeaffed it to her, and 
of the change which had taken place in it, will strike every one 
who recollects his own feelings as a child, and the fondness with 
which we all, in'our time, have clung to some little secret recess, 
where none of our rivalstor playmates could interrupt us, and 
where we could at once enjoy the sense of exclusive property, and 
the romance of voluntary solitude. 

‘ When yet a laughing child, 

It was my sport to thread that broken stair 
That from our house leads down into the vale. 

By which, in ancient days, the maidens stole 
To bathe in the cool fountain’s secret waters. 

In each wild olive trunk, add twisted root * 


Of 
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ami perpetual food, and augment the wealth- ofthe nation annually 
twenty millions of pounds/ Hut we willingly yield our assent to 
the more moderate expectations of tlie members who form the 
committee of the 4 Fi$h Association/ that, by the. removal of 
certain. obstacles to a more general use of fish in this country, 
sustenance may he provided for a great additional population, 
employment afforded for*a numerous class of courageous and 
adventurous individuals, provision made for unfailing nurseries of 
seamen for our navy; and a considerable increase to the trade of 
the United Kingdom. # 

That the mine we have to work upon is in reality inexhaustible, 
a transient inspection will be sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical 
inquirer. We now know that travellers do not exaggerate, when 
they tell us of swarms of locusts obscuring the light of the sun ; of 
flights of white ants tilling the whole horizon like a snow shower; 
of herds of antelopes scorning the plains in thousands; neither are 
fishermen disbelieved when they speak of shoals of herrings, 
occupying, in close array, many millions of acres near the surface 
of the sea; nor when they tell us that, on the coast of Norway, in 
passing through the narrow inlets, they move iu such deep columns, 
that they are known by the name of herring mountains . -^llrecod, 
hake, ling, mackerel, pilchaid, and salmon, though not quite do 
numerous as the herring, are all of them gregarious, and probably 
migrating animals. In thus ordaining that the most numerous of 
the finny trib# should be those which afford the most wholesome 
food fo£ man, we acknowledge the benevolent intentions- of au 
all-wise and good Providence. . y, * 

VVe are yet imperVectly acquainted with the uatural history of the. 
her ring JH-lts winter habitation has generally been supposed mMm 
the arctic circle, under the vast fields of icfc which float on the 
northern ocean, where it fattens on the swarms of shrimps and oilier • 
marine insects which are said to be most abundant m those seas. 
On the return of the sun from the southern tropic towards the 
equator, the multitudinous host issues forth in numbers that 
exceed the power of imagination. Separating about Iceland into 
two grand divisions, the one proceed*to the westward, filling, in 
its progress, every bay and creek on the coast of America, from the 
Straits of Bcllisle to Cape Hatterns; the other, proceeding easterly 
in a number of distinct columns of five or.six miles in length, and 
three or four iu breadth, till they reach the Shetlaud islands, which 
thejfcgencrally do about the end of April, is there subdivided into a 
number of smaller columns, some of which taking the, eastern 
co»9t of Great Britain, fill every creek and inlet hi succession from 
the Orkneys down to the British Channel; and others, branching 
off to the westward, surround the coasts of the Hebrides, ami peqe« 
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trate into the numerous firths and lochs on the western shores of 
Scotland. Another shoal, pursuing the route to Ireland, separates 
on the north of that island into two divisions, one of which, passing 
down the Irish Channel, surrounds the Isle of Man, the other 
pours its vast multitudes into the bays aud inlets of the western 
coast of Ireland. The whole of this grand army, which the word 
herring emphatically expresses, disappears, on the arrival of the 
several divisions on the southern coasts of England and Ireland, 
about the end of October, to which period, from its first appear¬ 
ance in April, it invites the attack of a variety of enemies, besides 
the fishermen, in every point of its route. In their own element 
the herrings furnish food for the wjjple, the shark, the grampus, the 
cod, and almost all the larger kind of fishes; and they are followed 
in the air by flocks of gulls, gamiets, and other marine birds, which 
continually hover about them, and anuouuce their approach to the 
expectant fisherman. 

To keep up this abundant supply and to provide against all the 
drains which were iutended to be made upon it, nature has be¬ 
stowed on the herring a corresponding fecundity, the spawn of 
each female comprehending from thirty to forty thousand eggs. 
Whether these eggs are deposited iu the soft and oozy banks of the 
deep sea, abounding with marine worms and insects and affording 
food for winters consumption, or whether they lie within the 
arctic circle amidst unremitting frost and six months perpetual 
darkness, is yet a doubtful point; but the former will probably be. 
considered as the less objectionable conjecture. ( 

The esculent fish, next of importance to the herring in a na¬ 
tional .point of view, is the codfish, which is also considered among 
the number of those which migrate from the north, in a southerly 
direction, to nearly'the same degree of latitude as the herring. 
But there is reason to believe that its constant residence is on the 
rough and-stony banks of the deep sea, and that it is rarely found 
beyond the arctic circle, and there only sparingly and in the summer 
mouths. On the great bank of Newfoundland, on the coasts of 
Iceland, Norway, Shetland, aud the Orkney islauds, on the Well- 
bank, the Dogger-bank, die Broad Forties, on the northern, 
western, and southern coasts of Ireland, the cod is most abuudant 
and of the best quality: iu some or other of these situations the 
fisheries may be carried on with certain success and to great 
advantage from November to Midsummer. On the western 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland all the different species of the cod 
genus, usually known under the name of white fish, are plentifully 
dispersed. Every bank is, in fact, an inexhaustible fishery, for, 
with fewer enemies than the herring to prey upon it, the cod is 
at least a hundred times mojre productive. The fecundity of this 
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fish, indeed, so far exceeds credibility, that had it not been ascer¬ 
tained by actual experiment, and on the best possible authority, 
it would have been considered as fabulous to assign to the female 
cod, from three to four millions of eggs.* 

Not Only the hake, sometimes known by the name of‘ poor John/ 
but more commonly by that of stock-fish, and the ling, are to be 
reckoned among the valuable products of the British fisheries, 
especially as articles of foreign consumption, but we may also 
include the haddock, which is another species of cod, as equally 
important for the supply of the home market. Haddocks assem¬ 
ble in vast shoals during the winter months in every part of the 
northern ocean, and bend their (purse generally to the southward, 
proceeding beyond the limits of the cod and the herring; but it is 
remarked that they neither enter the Baltic nor the Mediterranean. 
The two dark spots a little behind its head, are supposed to have 
gained the haddock, in days of superstition, the credit of being tfctf 
fish which St. Peter caught with' the tribute money in its mouth, 
in proof of which the impression of the Saint’s finger and thumb 
has been entailed on tile whole race of haddocks ever since. - Un* 
fortunately, however, for the tradition, the haddock is not a Medi- ^ 
terranean fish, nor can we suppose it to have belonged to the like 
of Tiberias. The truth is the Italians consider a very different fefr 
as that which was sanctified by the Apostle, and which sjter'hht* 
they honour with the name of it ianilore , a name that we have 
converted into Johnny Dory with the same happy ingenuity that 
has twisted the girasofe or tinrnsol into a Jerusalem artichoke. 

Several other kinds of , white fish, as turbot, plaice, sole, fuid' 
whitings are plentifully dispersed over various parts of the BritWtv 
seas, so as to afford an ample supply for tfye home market, tfiSnJ 
whole year round, without the smallest danger of that supply being 
exhausted or diminished. 

The mackerel fishery in the English Channel continues about 
four months in the year, commencing in April or May. This too 
is a fish of passage* bnt, contrary to the course of the herring, is 
supposed to visit the British seas in large shoals from the south* 
waitf. The mackerel is chiefly caught fbr immediate consumption, 
but is sometimes pickled for winter use. Its fecundity is very 
great, each female depositing, at least, half a million of eggs. 

The pifchard, like the herring, of which it is a species, is a fish 
of passage. It fnakes its appearance, in vast shoals, on the coasts • 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Scilly islands, from July to September. About the time that the 
pilchards are expected on the coast, a number of men called huets 
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post themselves on the heights to look out for their approach, which 
is indicated by a change in the colour of the water. The boats in 
the mean while, with their nets prepared, are held in momentary 
readiness to push forth in the direction pointed out to therii liy the 
hnets. On the coast of Cornwall alone, fifty or sixty thousand 
hogsheads of this fish are annually salted forfoieign consumption. 

But of all others the salmon may, perhaps, he considered as the 
king of fishes; and no pait of Europe is more bountifully supplied 
with it than the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland- At certain 
seasons of the year, whole shoals of this ntfble fish approach to the 
mouths of rivers, which they ascend to considerable distances, sur¬ 
mounting every obstacle in order #) find a safe and convenient spot 
to deposit their spawn. From Janumy to September they are in 
high season, but in some part or other of the coast are fit for use 
every month in the year. The salmon fishery is of great value, 
whether for home consumption or exportation. Prodigious quan¬ 
tities are consumed fresh in the Loudon market, and in almost all 
the sea-port towns in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; but 
a far greater quantity is salted, dried, or pickled in vinegar. The 
lochs and friths of Scotland and Ireland are visited by salmon in 
such copious shoals that more than a thousand fish have sometimes 
been taken at a single draught. The two most productive fisheries 
are that of the Tweed near Berwick, and of the Bann near Coleraine; 
at the latter of which, Mr. Young says, 1450 salmon have been 
taken at one drag of a single net. The saljuon also frequents the 
coasts of Norway and Iceland in the summer months 1 in pro¬ 
digious quantities. Hooker describes the salmon fishery in the 
river Lax Elbe on the latter island, w here women, as well as men, 
took w'ith their handf, in a few hours, 2200 salmon.* 

The banks of the North sea, the rocky coasts of the Orkneys, 
and the eastern shores of Biitain, afford, in abundance, two articles 
of luxury for the Loudon market, though but sparingly drawn 
from those sources: we allude to the turbot and lobster. For 
a supply, however, of the former wc have always had recourse 
to the Dutch, to whom \yc paid about *£*80,(XX) a-year ; and for 
about a million of the latter, taken on the coast of Norway; the 
Danes drew from us about <£15,(XX) a-year; for cels we gave 
the Dutch about <£~)00() a-venr. These fisheries are calculated to 
give employment to not less than 10,000 seamen. 

Even the oyster fishery supplies the market of the metropolis 
with an article of nutneious food for eight months in the year; and 
if cultivated with the same care in the neighbourhood of Chiches¬ 
ter, Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth,„the coasts of Wales, 


* Journal of a Tour in Iceland, by W J. Hooker. 
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and among the Hebrides, as at Colchester, Milton, Feversham, 
&c., there is not a town in Great Britain which might not be as 
abundantly supplied with oysters as the London market. 

Notwithstanding this never-failing harvest of food within our 
immediate reach, the neglect of the fisheries has never ceased to be 
a subject of unavailing complaint from the day s of Queen Elizabeth 
to the present time. * it maketli much to the ignominie and 
shame of our English nation/ (says the learned Keeper of the 
Tower Records, above quoted,) 4 that God and nature, offering 
us so great if treasure^ even at our own doores, wee doe, notwith¬ 
standing, neglect the benefit thereof, and by paying money to 
strangeis for the fish of our owu seas, impoverish ourselves to make 
them richand he complains unit Yarmouth which, from a bed of 
sand, had risen to an opulent town, solely by the fishery, with the 
Cinque ports and other towns and villages to the number of 2'.\5, 
were, in his time, ‘ decayed and reduced to extreame poverty/ 
whilst those of Holland and Zealand were flourishing from tqe 
riches,collected ou our own coasts-, where not less than 400 w' 
their vessels were constantly employed to supply England alofie 
with fish caught on its own shoies. As a contrast to our indolent 
or indifference, a lively picture is drawn of the bustle and activity?- 
which the Dutch honing buss fishery communicated to the various 
tradesmen and artisans, laboureis, Millers, packers, dressers, ole. 
and of the numbers of poor women and children to which it gave, 
employment.* On the coasts of Hoi land and in its bays and inlets 
3000 4oats of various kinds were constantly occupied; on those pf 
England and Scotland, in the cod and ling fishery only, they had,; 
800 vessels, from bO to 130 tous burden, fully employed; arid* 
each of these was attended by another vessel for supplying it witif' 
salt and carrying back the cured fish. Fi*in Bougoncss to tlife 
mouth of the Thames, a fleet of lfJoo htiia<$ vveie actively' 
engaged in the herring fishery, to every one of which might be 
reckoned three others, some employed in importing foreign salty- 
some in conveying it to the fi.-dting vessels, and others in carrying 
the cured fish to a foreign market. Thus the total number of 
shipping engaged in, and connected with, the herring fishery 
amounted to 0400 vessels, giving employment on the water aioue, 
to 112,000 manners and fishermen. At that time Holland cohld 
boast of 10,000 sail of shipping, and 108,000 mariners , 1 although 
their country itselfe affords them neither materials or victuall or 
merchandize to be accounted of towards their setting forth/ It 

* In a pamphlet cut hied 1 England WPnfli to Wealth and Honour, in a Dialogue 
between un Fn;.disImiKM •*nd a Dutchman,’ which abounds v> itli information on the‘•ob¬ 
ject of the fisheries, the whole alphabet is employed, in regular oreft r, to enutuerafe the 
various trades-pcople, artisans, dec. who subsist by ihe herring fishery. 
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had a navy which supported many a long and arduous contest 
with that of Great Britain for the dominion of the seas; and its 
commerce and colonies spread themselves over the most distant 
parts of the globe. Many fair and populous cities rose with pro¬ 
digious rapidity from a few mud hovels scattered among the swamps 
and morasses at the mouths of the Rhine and the Waal. So 
universally indeed was it acknowledged that the strength, wealth 
and prosperity of the United Provinces were entirely owing to 
the herring fishery, that an observation was in common use among 
themselves, that Amsterdam had its foundation on he/ring bones. 

But the best proofs from what channel the republic of the United 
Provinces derived its rapid flow of wealth and prosperity, may be 
^collected from an estimate of the population of the States General, 
published in Holland in 1669, which stands as under:— 

‘ Persons employed as fishermen, and in equipping 
fishermen with their ships, boats, tackle, con¬ 
veying of salt, Ac, 

Persons employed in the navigation of ships in the 

foreign tradp, wholly independent of the # trade V 250,000 
connected'with the fisheries. ) 

• .Personsemployed as manufacturers,shipwrights, 

handicraft trades, dealers in the said manufac- 650,000 




450,000 


tures, &c. 

Persons employed in agriculture, inland fishery, 
daily labour, &c. 

Inhabitants of all descriptions employed in va¬ 
rious concerns connected with domestic con¬ 
sumption and in general use. 

Idle gentry without callings, statesmen, officers, 
usurers, soldiers, beggars, &c. who are sup¬ 
ported by the labour and care of those above- 

mentioned. 

1 * 


200,000 

650,00* 

200,000 


' *V. Making a tqjtal of 2 , 400 , 000 / 

• : ^ ... * 

Of this aggregaifepopulation it will appear that eleveu-twelflhs 

were exercised m habits of industry; and that 700,000, or every 
third person nearly, was eithfr a mariner, a fisherman, or one eitir 
ployed in tfie encouragement and increase of their marine and the 
fisheries. It was the boast of the pensionary De Witt thattoeariy 
one-fifth part of the population of the United Provinces earned their 
subsistence by the fisheries at sea, and it was his opinion that the 
trade of Holland co^d not be supported without them, but would 
decay with the decay of the herring fishery, which he considered as 
tjie right arm of the republic. Tnfc States General, indeed, made 
no secret of the grand source of their wealth and prosperity. In 
one of their ordinances, relating to the herring fishery, they set out 
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by declaring, * how well known it is that the great fishing and 
catching of herrings is the chiefest trade and principal gold mine 
of the United Provinces, whereby many thousands of households, 
families, handicraft trades and occupations are set on work, are well 
maintained, and prosper, &c/' The people of England were fully 
aware of the great advantages derived' by the Dutch from a fishery 
carried on principally by <the latter within the seas, and frequently 
close under the shores, of the former. Why this country, with an 
apparent indifference, suffered a nation which she had so recently 
raised out of* its dykeq and mud-banks to a state of independence; 
to erect, by rapid, stages, a grand national superstructure on the 
ba§is of British produce and protection, till she became her most 
formidable rival on the ocean, is a'subject that has often engaged 
the pen of the statesman; of such men as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
William Monsou, Sir William Petty, Sir Roger L'Estrange, and 
many other able and practical politicians. Neither has there been 
any want of efforts on the part of individuals, or of encourage¬ 
ment 011 that of government, (though the latter might not alway& 
have been properly directed,) to correct this extraordinary supine*, 
ness. Liberal subscriptions have been set on foot, and vast sums 
of money contributed at various times for the establishment of, 
fishing villages and the building and setting forth of ships and boitr 
suitable for the purpose. Various acts of parliament have beet) 
passed from time to time for the encouragement of the fisheries 
and fishermen, conferring premiums, granting bounties, allowing 
exemptions from duties, and bestowing other indulgences and 
privileges, protecting mariners, landsmen, and apprentices engaged 
in the fisheries from the impress, and allowing every person, wha 
should have followed the occupation of fisherman for seven suc* L 
cessive years,, being a married man, to setmp and freely exercise 
any trade or profession in any town or place in Grea%Britain. Itf 
the midst of all these encouragements, however, we have not been * 
quite consistent. The cod and turbot fisheries were chiefly carried 
on by the Dutch. There are two baits of which these fish are 
peculiarly fond, the lamprey and the whilk, neither of which the 
Dutch possess, but both of which *w v ere amply supplied to them 
by us. • Nay, it appears on evidence before a committee of the 
House or Commons that our own fishing vessels have been fre 
quently kept a fortnight or three wefeks in the Thames for want of 
lampreys, while the Dutch were carrying them away by hundreds 
of thousands at a time.* But other unfavourable circumstances 
of greater weight than these caused the fisheries to languish in 

- ...... - - ■ .. . 
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England, in proportion as they flourished on the opposite side of 
the channel; aud thus, as Mr. Schultes says, 

‘This country passively contributed to her rivals'aggrandizement; 
mid at the very period, namely 10*5)5, when the Dutch and her neigh¬ 
bours were enjoying all the advantage of affluence, power and dominion, 
deriving annually tiom the British Sea fishery the enormous sum of 
twenty millions of pounds, we began to borrow money for public 
expenditure, and incur the national debt, which gradually increased 
in the same proportion as their wealth and prosperity; and (painful 
to remark) it appeared by a tract published in Ibj.'k, wheiein the 
writer refers to the testimony ami asseverations of merchants in 
.Amsterdam, that we purchased our own lish at the incredible sum of 
sixteen hundred thousand pounds annually/* 

It may be proper, before we endeavour to point out the remedy, 
to trace some of the main causes, which have operated in producing 
that fatal disease which has so long and so obstinately impeded the 
progress of Great Britain towards a successful establishment of 
^the fisheries on all or any of the numetous situations, favourable for 
that purpose, on ajine of sea coast, not less thau /GOO miles in 
extent. 

The occupation of a fisherman may be considered generally as 
the offspiing of poverty; the dangers of tile clement on which he 
moves, the fatigues and hardships that he has to encounter, the 
disease and infirmity prematurely brought on b) exposure to cold 
and wet, the unc ertainty of a market for his fish, if successful, and 
the certainty of starving fiom a want of success, arc ll^e dis¬ 
couraging prospects which he who embarks in the trade has to 
contemplate; but as necessity is tbe parent of exertion as well as of 
invention, we do not find that a want of hands for the fisheries makes 
any part of the obstacles which have retarded their progress. It 
is pretty nearly the same with nations as with individuals; that 
country, which has but one of its sides abutting on the sea, must 
necessarily be poor before it consents to become a nation of fisher¬ 
men. Thus the provinces of Holland and Zealand, whose culti¬ 
vable land yielded not sufficient produce for the subsistence of 
one-eighth part of their inhabitants, were driven by necessity to seek 
for the remainder on the water. But England, which had twelve 
times the quantity of productive land for her population, felt not 
the same necessity of cultivating the sea to provide subsistence, 
though surrounded by that element on every side. Food was neither 
so dear nor so scarce, that men were driven to the necessity of 
encountering the perils and hardships of a boisterous element to 
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increase the quantity or reduce the price of the necessaries of life. 
The small portion of its inexhaustible stores that was drawn from 
its bosom was rather to supply an article of luxury for home con- 
sAmption, than a merchantable commodity for the foreign market; 
and even that demand was scantily and precariously furnished. If 
the catch , as it is technically called, was too abundant, a great part of 
it was spoiled for want of*a quick and certain market at hand, while 
the quantity itself lowered the price of those that were disposed of; 
if too scanty^ the produce was not worth the expense of sending to 
a distant market, unless sold there at an exorbitant price. Tlie un¬ 
certainty of the supply and the fluctuation of price were necessarily 
followed by an uncei tainty in the demand; and such a state of the 
market being precisely suited for the establishment of a mono¬ 
poly, a monopoly was accordingly established. For this purpose 
a narrow and confined spot of ground was set apart in the city 
of London, which absorbed the whole of the fish that came 
within the radius of its vortex, extending from Biliinsgate, as its 
focal point, seven miles in every dilection; and'this little spot 
virtually monopolize! all the best fish that were caught on the 
coast of the United Kingdom. This market is held as an exclusive 
privilege of the corporation of London by charter, * which/ says 
Sir Thomas Bernard, * in the greatest and most populous city iii 
the world, restricts the sale of an essential article of life to a small 
and inconvenient market; and has exclusively placed the monopoly 
of fish in the hands of a few' interested salesmen.* 

‘ If die abuse (adds Sir T. Bernard) were limited to a mere enhance¬ 
ment of price upon those who value the articles of life in proportion to 
their dearness and scarcity, the power might be so modified in its exercise, 
ns to be undeserving of public animadversion or interference. But it is 
now ascertained that, in a period of scarcity, when every effort is making 
by importation and economy to provide for the public necessities, a kind 
of blockade has checked the supply of the metropolis; large quantities 
of fish have been withheld or wantonly destroyed as thfey approached 
the market, and nearly two millions of inhabitants in London and its 
surrounding neighbourhood have been in a great measure deprived of 
an article of food, which might have lessened the consumption of 
butchers* meat and wheat-corn, to the relief of the whole kingdom.** 

The evils of this monopoly are greatly enhanced by the tricks 
and abuses which are contrived by the fishermen, the salesmen, 
and the fishmongers, who, in the present state of things, are all 
more interested in creating a scarcity than in the diffusion of plenty. 
It is more advantageous to all these parties to sell a turbot at three 
guineas, and a lobster for its sauce at twelve shillings, than by 
sending three times the quantity to market, to reduce the prices 
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to a sixth part of what they actually are. Great care is therefore 
taken that the market be piecisely fed to the profitable point, but 
never overstocked. To effect this, the\ have a dcp6t of well-boats 
and store-boats ready stocked about 6ravescnd. In these boats 
a supply of cod, turbot, and lobsters are kept during the season, 
from whence the proper quantity is daily measured out for the 
Billinsgate market, in the height of the season those that get 
sickly are thrown overboard, but, towards the end, when keeping 
up the price is no longer an object, thousands of sickly and ema¬ 
ciated cod and lobsters are thrown into the, market.* Not many 
months ago a Russian frigate ran down one of these lobster vessels, 
and set 15,000 of these animals adrift in the Th|uiies. A species' 
of cruelty is resorted to in order to prevent lob&er9, so pounded 
up, ficra tearing one another in pieces; the great claw is rendered 
paralytic by driving a w ooden peg into the low er joint. 

All attempts have hitherto failed to break this iniquitous combina¬ 
tion. Certain fishmongers, encouraged by several noblemen and 
gentlemen, agreed to serve out fish at reduced prices, by lining it 
brought from the coasts by land carriage. The Billinsgate sales¬ 
men took the alarm, raised a subscription of several thousand 
pounds, and bribed the servants and housekeepers of the encouragers 
of laud carriage fish to put the very worst fish they could get on 
their masters* table; from which it soon obtained so bad a charac¬ 
ter that the new' fishmongers were ruined, and the old ones con¬ 
trived to add to their monopoly all the fish brought to market by 
land as well as water carriage. 

It is of so much importance to destroy this combination, that 
the Committee of the Fish Association, in their first Report, 
consider it expedient to commence their operations with the metro¬ 
polis, believing, and ^vith reason, that the increased use of fish 
in London, Westminster, and their vicinity, would not fail to 
contribute, by their example, to introduce its general consumption 
into other cities and places in Great Britain. To • attain this 
object, it appears to the committee to be absolutely necessary that 
the present impediments to supply and distribution should be re- 
moved. - 

Of these impediments, the four principal ones are the following. 
First, Billinsgate, being the only market, is neither adequate in size 
to more than a small portion of the necessary supply, nor conve¬ 
nient in point of access, or local situation, to the immense popu¬ 
lation which, w ithin the last centfiry, has eateuded itself to the 
westward, over Mary-le-bone, Paddington, Lambeth, &c. a Cir¬ 
cumstance which has necessarily impeded and obstructed the distri 
bution and sale of fish. Secondly, the doubt and hesitation of 
fishermen in bringing up to this only niarket'so large a quantity of 
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fish as they might procure, while so many circumstances render the 
sale of it both difficult and uncertain. Thirdly, the distribution and 
sale, arising from the local situation of Billipsgate market: < the 
labour aiid loss of time of a poor basket-woman, who can afford 
to buy only a small lot of fish, must be greatly increased, by her 
being obliged to resort to Biilinsgate between three and six o’clock 
in the morning, on account of her little purchase, and to return 
with it several miles on her head, before sne can begin hc^ sale.’* 
The case with regard to mackerel, which more or less applies to 
other fish, is«thus stated by Sir Thomas Bernard.' 1 

* It is a singfiMfcjbut well known fact, that at the very time when 
there is the greagesc quantity of mackerel to be caught in the part of the 
British channePwlftch supplies the London. market, and when that 
fishery is most abundant, the fishermen who frequent Biilinsgate, al¬ 
most wholly discontinue the mackerel fishery. This extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance is thus accounted for. These fishermen depend in a great 
measure for customers on fishwomen who attend daily at Biilinsgate 
with their baskets on their heads, to purchase the mackerel, and carry* 
them for sale about the metropolis. As long as these women continue 
their attendance on the* Biilinsgate market, the fishermen are secure of 
a certain degree of custom for their fish; but as soon as the common 
fruit comes into season, they give up dealing in fish ; finding the sale 
of gooseberries, currants and the like, to produce them a larger and 
more secure profit, with less risk or trouble. The fishermen being thus 
disappointed of a sale for their mackerel, at the time when they are 
most abundant, give up, in a degree, their employment for the season; 
and an immense Quantity of palatable and nutricious food is thereby 
annually withheld from the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

* This circumstance of the want of means of sending their fish gene¬ 
rally info the town, not only prevents the mackerel being caught; but, 
even after they have been caught and brought lip the river, precludes a 
considerable part of it from ever reaching the market; for all that ar¬ 
rives at this period beyond the estimated demand of the fishmongers, 
however fresh ami good, is thrown into the Thames, and destroyed be¬ 
fore it reaches Biilinsgate; with the consequence of enhancing the price 
of mackerel to the opulent putt o! the metropolis, and of excluding 
most of its inhabitants from a participation in this cheap and plentiful 
supply of food/f 

The fourth great impediment, mentioned by die committee, to 
the general use of fish in the metropolis, is the uncertainty of price, 
and the total ignorance in which the public are kept as to the daily 
stale of the supply* * The housekeeper who is going to market, 
knows pretty correctly what will be the price of mutton, beef, 
bread, cheese, and almost every other article of subsistence, but 
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has no means of guessing whether fish will, that morning, he two* 
pence or two shillings a pound/ She knows, indeed, that the 
price depends mainly on fhe pleasure of the fishmongers, and con¬ 
siders it there foie a son of prohibited article, tit ouly for the tables 
of the rich and luxurious. Indeed the great mass of inhabitants, 
consisting of tradespeople, mechanics, anil small annuitants, would 
as soon think of going into Oweu’s or flange’s shops to ask the 
price of a pine-apple, a9 to inquire of Grove or Taylor the prices 
of cod, turbot, or salmon in the height of the season and when the 
town is full. Hence, when it may happen that there <*8 even a glut 
of fish, which however is rarely the case, as there is no mode of 
diffusing that information, diere is none of increasing the means 
of sale. 

There is, however, another and not an artificial impediment to 
the regular supply of the metropolis by water carriage, which 
arises from the navigation of the river Thames. Whenever there 
is a prevalent south-west wind, which makes it impracticable to 
get up the river, the fishermen take shelter in a small hay on the 
Essex side of the mouth of the Thames, called Holy Haven, or 
sometimes East Haven; here they are obliged to w'ait a shift of 
wind, and, if disappointed in this, their cargoes are thrown over¬ 
board, and they proceed on another fishing voyage. The com¬ 
mittee therefore propose to open a communication by land carriage 
between Holy Haven and the metropolis; .the distauce is only 
thirty miles, of which about four or five would require a new road 
to he made. Were this once effected, a daily and tegular supply 
of fish would reach town in live or six hours after its arrival in 
Holy Haven, and the increased expense would not exceed one 
halfpenny a pound.* 

The 1 first step to the removal of all these obstacles to a more 
extended use of fish iu the metropolis, appears obviously to be the 
dissolution of the present monopoly by the establishment of new 
markets. The evil of this monopoly is not a complaint of recent 
date; it would seem to have been felt so far back as the year 1749, 
when an act was passed * for making a free market for the sale of 
fish in the city of Westminster; and for preventing the forestalling 
and monopolizing of fishyet, from some strange and unaccount¬ 
able circumstances, though the population of Westminster and its 
connected neighbourhood has increased more than three-fold since 
the passing of that act of George II. no benefit whatever has been 
derived to this immense aggregate of population from it. The 
conmiissioneis, in fact, seem to have mismanaged the conceit! al- 
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unite every effort to provide an increase of subsistence, and to shake 
off that annual dependence on the uncertain and ruinous importa¬ 
tion of wheat corn and other grain, at an expense amounting, in the 
same period of twelve years', to no less a sum than forty-two mil¬ 
lions of money, sent out of the kingdom in quest of the necessary 
articles of life.’* & 

It must not be disguised however, that, such are the prejudices 
of the common people, and of the poor more especially, that were 
the supply of fish so abundant as to reduce the price to a very low 
rate, it would be considered as unwholesome, or not fresh, or 
out of season, and would consequently find few purchasers. A gra¬ 
dual introduction of fish as an ordinary*article of food is preferable 
to a sudden overflow. An example set by their superiors frequently 
tends to the removal of the prejudices of the lower order. The 
late Admiral Rtfdney, dining at Carlton House, congratulated the 
Prince of Wales on seeing a plate of what he thought British 
cured herrings on the tabic, adding that, if His Royal Highness' 
example was followed by the upper rank» only, it would be the 
means of adding £0,000 hardj^ seamen to the navy. The Prince 
observed that he had paid him an unmerited compliment, the 
herrings not having been cured by British hands—‘ but,’ continued 
Ilis Royal Highness , c henceforward! shall order a plate of British 
cured herrings to be purchased at any expense, to appear as a 
standing dish at this table: we shall call it a Rodney, and under 
that designation, what true patriot will not follow my example ?’t 
We fear the Rodney, like the monument voted to the memory of 
that gallant officer, has long been suspended. 

But the uncontrouled command of the sea, the local and natural 
advantages arising out of the insular situation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ‘ encircled by inexhaustible shoals ef nourishing and gra¬ 
tifying food,’ theequuliv inexhaustible mines of salt which both the 
land and sea afford us, are advantages so eminently superior to those 
which most other nations are gifted with, that we ought, not to 
be satisfied with the supply of our hoid£ consumption—We should 
imitate the Dutch, and draw from our stores a copious supply for 
exportation to foreign countries, in exchange for other articles of 
consumption, and thereby increase the national wealth, strength, 
and industry, and 4 provide a great and unfailing nursery for % our 
navy—the bulwark, the defence, and the glory of the United 
Kingdom.' 

Here, we must confess, the causes of former failure are neither 
so obvious, nor the remedy against future failure so easy. Funds 
were not alway^wanting to supply every necessary material on a 

• First Report of the Committee of the Fish Association, p. 5 et seq. 
t Proceedings of the British Society at the Loudon Tavern, 85th March, 1789. 
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grand scale, nor were precautions neglected for ensuring success. 
So early as 1580 a plan was proposed to raise o£’80,000 for esta¬ 
blishing the British fishery; iu If) 15 the like sum was raised by a 
joint-stock company; in 1632 a royal fishing company was esta¬ 
blished under the sanction of King Charles I. In 1(360 parliament 
granted a remission of the salt duties, and freed all the materials 
employed in the fisheries from customs apd excise. In 1661 the 
national fisheries met with great encouragement under the auspices 
of Charles II. In 1677 this monarch incorporated the Duke of 
York and others into 1 The Company of the Koval Fishery of Eng¬ 
land.’ In 1713 it was proposed to raise £ 180,000 on annuities, for 
the purpose of establishing a fishing company, (n 1749, by the 
recommendation of George II. in his opening speech to parliament, 
and in consequence of a report of a committee of the House of 
Commons, T ’500,000 was subscribed for carrying' on the fisheries 
under a corporation by the name of i The Society of the Free 
British Fishery,’ of which the Prince of Wales was chosen the 
governor. This society, which was patronized and promoted by 
the first men in the kingdom, promised fair for a little time, but it 
.soon began to languish, nor could the enormous bounty of 56s. a 
ton prevent its total failure. The attention of parliament was 
again called to this great national-object in 1786, when a new 
corporation was formed under the name of ‘ The British Society 
for extending the Fisheries and impioving the Sea Coasts of the 
Kingdom/ which, if it does not flourish with all the vigor that 
could be wished, is still in existence, and wo believe in an impro¬ 
ving slate. ' 

These failures however, injurious as they might be to individuals, 
who contributed to the funds, were not so to the public; the towns 
and haihours of the maritime counties were improved, the number 
of seamen increased^ the pilotage of the coasts better understood, 
and a body of expert fishermen formed, many of whom continued 
their occupations on the ruins of the several companies. 

The success of the DutcJi was owing in great measure to the 
steady industry of that indefatigable people. Their fishery, how¬ 
ever, was conducted on a well-regulated system, by which all were 
requited rigidly to abide; it was a concern, in which the whole 
nation might be said to partake. Every one felt it a duty to have 
a share in the fishery. -An officer with the title of Admiral 
commanded the fishing squadron, whose directions all the rest were 
implicitly to obey. The English Companies, it is true, whether 
joint-stock or royal,had their regulations; but each fisherman when 
at sea ‘ was left to himself, and permitted to fish as best liketh him ;’ 
he was, in short, under no restraint or discipline.' The Dutch, 
besides, were purely fishers; 1 in season and out of season’ they 

occupied 
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occupied themselves in matters solely connected with the fishery. 
The English combined with their fishery some other employment 
which but too frequently furnished an excuse for putting to sea, 
perhaps at the proper moment, whenever they might find theinselvp# 
disposed to loiter on shore. It is an old complaint tfiat while the 
provident and indefatigable Dutch went out to sea as far as the 
Shetland Islands to meet the herrings, the English quietly waited 
their arrival on the coast and in the creeks. 1 The Hollanders are 
industrious/ says Sir John Burroughs, ‘ and no sooner are dis¬ 
charged of lading but presently put forth for more, and spek for 
markets abroad air well as at home; whereas our English, after 
they have been once at sea, doe commonly never returne againe 
until all the money taken for their fish be spent, and they are in 
debt, seeking only to serve die next market/* The English more¬ 
over being, as we have before observed, half traders and halt fishers, 
were in the habit of proceeding to the mid channel and there bar¬ 
tering their goods for fish with the Dutch and Flemings.; a practice 
which led by no very slow degrees to systematic smuggling, which 
was found to be an employment so much more genteel and easy, as 
well as profitable, that the fishing towns became so many deposi¬ 
taries of contraband goods. 

We may therefore not be much out in ascribing the failure of the 
English fisheries for the home market to a want of those facilities 
which would create a steady demand, and ensure to die fisherman a 
certain aud ready sale of his produce; and of those for the foreign 
market, to a want of system and management in the Royal and Joint- 
stock Companies—to a waul of funds by individual fishermen, and 
the unwillingness of men of capital to engage in a concern of such 
doubtful success ;—1<» which mav be added the indifference and want 
of attention arising from the mixed employment of our fishermen: 
perhaps, however, the failure was after ad mostly owing to the 
Dutch having anticipated and secured to themselves thp best 
of the foreign markets, where their herrings had obtained the cha¬ 
racter of being so much supeiior to dial it was in vain we en¬ 
deavoured to enter into competition with them, even in regaid to 
price. 

' If we turn our attention, in the fiext place, to the fisheries of 
Scotland, We shall find that there too they have always languished; 
yet all the natural inducements that can invite or compel to the 
cultivation of the fishery exist on the northern and western shores 
of that country, and more especially on its appendant islands of 
Orkney,, Shetland, and the'Hebrides. It is here that 1 the British 
Society for extending the Fisheries’ have chiefly excited them- 
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selves, and here indeed their exertions were most required. The 
total change which the rebellion, and the consequent breaking up' 
of the clans, occasioned in the situation and circumstances of the 
Highlanders, compelled many thousand families to seek for em¬ 
ployment oil the opposite shores of the Atlantic. This emigra¬ 
tion depopulated whole districts. The soil was not ungrateful 
nor the climate ungenial; both the sea r and the land offered 
abundant means of subsistence: but the change was too violent to 
admit of proper measures being taken to allure these poor people 
to the pursuit of the fisheries and the cultivation of the waste lands. 
Seduced too by false statements, and deluded By imaginary hap¬ 
piness, they Bed from their native shores to undergo a state of 
misery ten times more severe than that from which they vainly 
flattered theinsehes they were escaping. Their deplorable con¬ 
dition in the promised land of America is thus feelingly, and wt 
believe faithfully, described by a gentleman who spared no pains 
in directing his inquiries into the * most effectual means of the 
improvement of the coasts and the western isles of Scotland.* 

* Within these few years I have tnken much pains to inquire, and 
have had the very best opportunities of ascertaining, the unhappy fata 
of many of those unfortunate people who have emigrated, either from 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, to that part of the globe; and even within 
these tew months I have had an account of the poverty, wretchedness, 
nakedness, and misery of many of those people, which it is almost hor* 
riblc to describe. Of money the*re is none to be obtained; what is 
carried out is soon expended; and when their clothes are worn out 
they have no means of replacing them. If they should even obtain em¬ 
ployment as labourers, they can get no wages in money from their em¬ 
ployers. If they obtain land, they can get nothing for its produce: 
their food a little Indian corn and water, they drag out a miserable ex¬ 
istence, with little chance of ever acquiring the only consolation that 
remains, that of procuring the means of returning to their native land, 
in which many hundreds of these deluded people declared to ray friend 
lhat they would be glad to accept the most abject employments, or 
even to beg from door to dootvpather than support tho miseries of their 
situation in America. The women who had gone out were of all others 
the most wretched; nor is there, of either sex, or of any description, a 
single individual, who has recently emigrated to America, that would 
not think it the most fortunate emancipation to be landed naked on 
their native shores/* 

To put an effectual bar to the recurrence of so much misery on 
the return of peace, to prevent so many brave men and their families 
being lost to the country, in which the interests of humanity are no 

less concerned than those of sound policy, no great sacrifice on the 
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part of the public would seem to.be inquired. These emigration* 
are not so much owing to a redundancy, as to a scantiness, of po- 
pulation. The dispersion of the inhabitants over a wide tract of 
country is unfavourable to the cultivation and improvement of iti 
it is useless to raise grain where thcie is no demand for it—no mar¬ 
kets—no roads—no assemblage of people in towns*, uniting in one 
point the various occupations of social life, and sendiug forth, like the 
heart in the human body, health and vigour to the extremities. Ju 
such a country the great iandholdci tiuds his advantage in converting 
whole districts into pasture for the rearing of cattle aud sheep, which 
require not a turnpike road for driving them to a market. The same 
scantiness of population on the sea-coasts, where all are hshcrrueu, 
is attendee! with the same disadvantages. The families of these 
poor people are in a state of constant migration; for the wives and 
children of fishermen are employed in gutting the fish. The 
w omen travel along the dreary coast, from bay to bay, in the cheerless 
mouths of November and December, with their infants on their 
bapks, a little oatmeal, a kettle aud a few other utensih, which an 
uninhabited waste £ould uot supply: ‘ they commence their add 
and heartless labour w ithout shelter for themselves or their infants, 
without any change of their daily diet of fish and oatmeal, no house 
to screen the sick or the dying-—the heath, the cavern, or stunted 
bush their only bed, the snow or the hoary frost their only cover- 
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So strongly, indeed, was the House of Commons impress¬ 
ed with a sense of flu; evils arising out of this state of the country, 
that if is declared in the Act + which incorporates the ‘ British 
Society/ 'that the building of free towns, villages, piers and fishing 
stations in the Highlands and islands of North Britain, will greatly 
coutiibule to the improvement of the fisligies, agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and other useful objects of industry in that part of the 
kingdom, in which the dispersed situation of the inhabitants have 
hitherto proved a great impediment to their active exertions; and 
their being collected into fishing toyrfis aud villages vvpuld be the 
means of forming a nursery of hardy seamen for His Majesty’s 
navy, and the defence of the kingdom.’ 

Accordingly tin ee fishing settlements were fixed on by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Directors; one at Ullapool, ou the north; another 
at Loch-bay, in the Isle of Sky; and the third on the south coa&t, 
at Tobermory; since which ha 4 recently been added a fouith at 
Pulteney-town, near Wick in Caithness. Bounties were also given 
at the same time and certain facilities granted with regard to the 
6a't duties, which have subsequently been extended ; but this Is not 
enough: before any effectual remedy cau be applied to the Scotch 
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fisheries, the indulgence must be enlarged, more towns built, atid 
all the restraints and complicated regulations aiising from the duty 
on salt completely done away. This is of far greater importance 
to tlie fisherlunu than the allowing of bounties, and in the end at¬ 
tended probably with less loss to the revenue. We think with 
.Adam Smith, that a tonnage-bounty, proportioned to the burden 
of the ship, and not to her diligence and success in the fishery, is 
not the best stimulus to exertion;- but we by no means agree with 
him, that vessels will be fitted out for the sole purpose «1‘ catching, 
not the fish, but the bounty. We must also doubt the correctness 
of the fact adduced in illustration of his theory, namely, that, in the 
year 17of), when the bounty was fifty shillings the ton, the whole 
buss-fishery of Scotland brought in only four barrels of herrings; so 
that each barrel of merchantable herrings in that year cost the go- 
vernment, in ^bounties alone, £ 1.5!) 7<- Gd .* This is at least 
strangely inconsistent with what he advances in the very next page, 
namely, that the great bounties had given such encouragement to the 
buss-fishery as to ruin the boat-fishery. But facts weie then, as they 
now' are, against his theory; the buss-fishery, in spite of bounties, 
is gone to decay, while the boat-fishery not.only survives but im¬ 
proves. We agree with him, however, that bounties have the 
effect of encouraging rash adventurers in concerns .which they do 
not understand, and cause them to lose, by their ignorance, more 
than is gained by the liberality of government. The bounty, in 
fact, is no encouragement to the actual fisherman. In the Shet¬ 
land islands the laiid is the proprietor of the boats. All tliat the 
poor fisherman catches is to be delivered to the laird’s steward at a 
vciy low rate, who, in return, gives him the heads of the fish for 
himself and family, and»scives him with the necessaries of life from 
the laird’s storehouse at an enormous profit, sometimes at the rate 
of five shillings for a peck of oatmeal of eight pounds weight. His 
family employ themselves in making worsted stockings, mittens 
and night-caps, for which ffcgy are allowed about five pence a 
pair !f 

It appears from the report ,pf a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in I73o, that the whole of the duties on salt received into the 
Treasury from the counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, ori an average of the preceding 
ten years, amounted only to £ \7 l l Os. per annum, and there is 
reason to believe that they have not siuce that time increased. These 
counties might therefore be exempt from the duties on salt without 
much injury to the revenue; but this is not enough; they should 

* Wealth of Nation*. 
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also be exempt from ‘ the various vexatious bonds and penalties 
which at present afaompany that indulgence, and which in many 
cases are as distressing to the fishers as if tliey paid the duty on the 
salt they use/* How, for instance, ca# it be expected .that the 
poor fisherman should send to the distance of 80' or 100 miles to a 
depot of salt for every boat load of fish he may wish to cure ? how 
can he convey such cured fish to a custom-house, equally distant, to 
have it examined ? He has not sufficient capital to purchase a ship 
load of salt; or if he had, w here is he to keep this perishable article ? 
It is well known that for want of facilities which would enable in¬ 
dividuals to purchase small quantities of salt, hundreds of boat loads 
of fish are cast away, or thrown upon the land as manure. 

Nothing can more strongly exemplify the beneficial effects arising 
from the f ree use of salt, without being subject to bonds, pains, or 
penalties, than the privilege granted by Parliament to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Isle of Man to import salt from England duty free, not 
only for curing fish, but for all other domestic purposes. In the 
year 1769 the inhabitants of this island amounted to 17,500. ‘ In 

the year 1784,* saysJVlr. Pi user, 1 1 had the honour to be appointed 
by the Treasusy to make an inquiry into the slate of the reveuue and 
fisheries of that island. I found that, at that period, w ithout boun¬ 
ties on their boats or the tonnage of their fishing smacks, or any pre¬ 
miums other than the free use of salt, they carried on a most exten¬ 
sive fishery, which employed 2 >00 seamen. In the absence of the 
herrings, the fishermen supplied the consumption of the island, in 
great^bundauce, with white fish, the agriculture was greatly increa¬ 
sed, and the population consisted of 30,000 souls, having nearly 
doubled the number of its inhabitants in fifteen years.’+ In 1798 
their boats had increased both in number and size; from the burden 
of ten to twelve tons they had now advanctgd from sixteen to twenty 
two tons, of which the number exceeded 350, each employing seven 
or eight men; they had besides from forty to fifty fishing smacks 
from twenty to forty tons each, the whole employing upwards of 
3000 seamen, which were then to the number of men 

and boys employed in the whole of the buss fishery of Scotland, 
supported by bounties exceeding £‘£0, (XX) a year. J The prosperity 
of this island continues to be progressive, which is ascribed prin¬ 
cipally to the free importation of salt. That frauds are here com¬ 
mitted on the revenue, and that, if the same indulgence was grunted 
to the fisheries of Scotland, they would be committed to a greater 
extent, proportionate to the greater facilities of disposing of this ar- 


* Committee of Fisheries in 1785. 

t Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Abbot, from R. Fiaser, Esq. 
f Itepoit of the Committee of the House of Conjniomt for the Fisheries^ ill 1798. 
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tide, there can be no doubt; but it is probable, on the other (land, 
that the trade and manufactures of the United Kingdom would be 
more benefited by the increased quantity of food thereby procured, 
and the national prosperity more advanced by the increased wealth 
of a numerous body of fishermen, than it possibly can be by the 
trifling sum which may accrue to the revenue from the present 
system of the salt laws as they affect the* fisheries. We are per¬ 
suaded, however, that means may be discovered effectually to pre¬ 
vent duty-free-salt from beiug used for any other purpose than that 
of curing fish, by making it unfit for, or immediately detected if 
applied to, any domestic use; as tinging i£ for inslauce, with a 
pale red, green or yellow colour, while liquid in the pans, and thus 
communicating a tint to the solid crystals, which would in no shape 
injure the fish. 

The whole sea coast of Ireland, its bays, creeks, inlets, lakes and 
rivers abound with all the various kinds of edible fish and of the 
very best quality; yet the fisheries of this part of the United 
Empire have, if possible, beeu more neglected than either those of 
England or Scotfaud. The Nymph bank* on the southern coast, 
abounding with cod, hake and ling, and presenting a fishery*perhaps 
not quite so extensive, but equal in all other respects, to that of the 
banks of Newfoundland, was a late discovery. The Liverpool 
market is scantily supplied from this bank; but thos#of Bristol, 
Bath, Plymouth, Exeter, Portsmouth and London might derive an 
ample supply of w hite fish from thence with greater certainty and 
facility than from the banks of the North Sea, the wind blowing 
fair from it for all those markets nine months out of twelve. 
But the Irish, poor and wretched as they are, and surrouuded as the 
island is with inexhaustible fishing grounds, are either so indolent 
or have so little incljnation to engage in the fisheries, that they 
have not yet proceeded a single step beyond procuring a partial 
supply of their own wants. They seem indeed to have less taste 
for a sea-faring life than their insular situation might be supposed 
to create, a proof of whickjs given in the few men which that 
country furnishes for the royiu navy. With a population consisting 
of considerably more than one fourth of the whole population of 
the United Kingdom, Ireland does not supply more than one- 
seventh of the men belonging to the navy, and three-fourths of this 
small portion are landmen. Those few who follow the occupation 
of fishermen are so much prejudiced in favour of their own im¬ 
perfect methods of catching fish, that they have hitherto resisted all 
attempts at improvement. A gentleman, it seems, by a particular 

* So called from the vessel in which it was discovered, by Mr, Do^le, and of which 

account w a s published in 1756. 
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kind of trammel net, proved to them that in a couple of hoifrs he 
could take ten times the quantity of hake that they with their hbokers 
were able to do in a whole night. The cost Of one 6f these hobkers 
is from c£ISO to ,£150; it is navigated by four men and a boyi and 
the mode of fishing is by the hook and line. A set of trammel nets 
with aboat coats only from £80 to £$5. They cm ploy , four then, 
but when thrown out fequire uo attention and* do not prevent the 
use of the line at the same time,—the one is certain, the Other un¬ 
certain. The hake, though playing about in shoals, are iiOt alwajs f 
in the liunion# of biting; but they caunot escape the tiamrhels. 
The hook too must be oaited 9 and baits are sometimes not to be 
had. The poor fisherman can uever hope to raise out of the produce 
of his labour so large a sum as from £ 120 to £ 150 to enable him to 
purchase a hooker; but a small boat and a net may fall within his 
compass, or at any rate may be purchased by a joint contribution of 
the boats’ crew; and the fedings of proprietorship'would give a 
spur to his activity. Yet with all these obvious advantages, such' 
was the prejudice against this new method of taking lish, that the 
crews of the hookers, farmed at the supposed diminution of their 
profit, occasioned by the increased supply, combined together along 
the whole coast and destroyed the trammel nets wherever they dis¬ 
covered them.* 


An enlightened society for Ireland, formed on similar principles 
to that of the British society for extending the fisheries, &c. in 
another part of the United Kingdom, might be the means of 
removing those prejudiees. Still the same difficulties w ould remain 
with regard to the salt laws, the removal of which it is presumed 
would, under proper regulations, give such a spur to the Irish 
fisheries, as would amply compensate the loss or failure of the 
distant fishery of Newfoundland, neither ofawhich are impossible 
contingencies. It may be lost by the war; it may fail through the 
exertions and success of a rival. In point of fact, it lias for some 
>ears past been progressively on the decline; whilst that of N^w- 
England has continued to flourish in sair.e progression. 

It is stated on good authority, that in the year 1805, the number 
of vessels employed iu the American # fishery* amounted to about 
1500, carrying about ten thousand men, who had caught from 
8 to 900,000 quintals of fish, while the whole produce of Sie New¬ 
foundland fishery did not exceed 500,000 quintals, and the number 
of vessels and men employed did not amount to one half of that 
employed by the Americaus.+ The causes of this falling off 
are stated to be; first, the prohibition from making such local 


* Uinta for the Improvement of the Irish Fishery, by Geo. N. Whately. 
t Consideratiom oii the Expediency of adopting certain Bieasures for the Encourage* 
went or Extension of the Newfoundland Fishery. 1805. 
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laws and regulations as might be suitable to the circumstances of 
the inhabitants; secondly, the restriction which prevents the resi- . 
dent inhabitants from erecting their necessary dwellings; thirdly, 
the prohibition against the enciosme and cultivation of laud, which 
prevents the inhabitants from raising any part of their provisions 
beyond a few potatoes; ami fourthly, the restriction laid on the 
importation of provisions from the U filled Stales, which confines 
that importation to bread tiour, Indian com, and li\e stock, and 
that only on conditions not calculated to afford the inhabitants 
much relief. ‘ From a system the fiist object of which is to with¬ 
hold that principle of internal legislation which is acknowledged 
to be indispensible to the good government of every community— 
which restrains the building of comfortable dwellings, in a climate 
exposed to the most inclement winter—which prohibits the culti¬ 
vation of die soil for food—and restricts the importation of it from 
the only market, which the inhabitants have the power to go to— 
from such a system it is not surprising that the inhabitants of New¬ 
foundland are not able to maintain a competition against the Ameri¬ 
can fishermen.** » 

We haVe our doubts whether the Newfoundland fishery would 
be worth the carrying on, provided our home fisheries were in a 
better state of cultivation. To send out an annual supply ot food 
for all the men employed on this fishery, to the distance of "000 
miles, and an annual supply of fishermen and seamen, who make it 
a convenient stepping-stone in their emigrations to America, while 
the home fisheries on the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, equally 
productive of the same kind of fish equally good, are nearly aban¬ 
doned, is, to say the least of it, a questionable policy. It adds 
little to the wealth and less to the strength of the empire, and it ap¬ 
pears to us quite impossible that we can, on return of peace, carry 
on a competition with the Americans on their own shores. 

The brief review' which we have taken of the British fisheries 
conveys nota flattering, b<^t we believe, a faithful, picture of their pre¬ 
sent state. The supply, sNwe have seen, is inexhaustible; the de¬ 
mand, not satisfied either in the home or the foreigu market; the 
object, of great national importance*; the means, completely within 
ourselves; and success, certain under a well regulated plan. AVe 
have our doubts, however, wdiether Mr. Schultes has suggested 
such a plan; like most, projectors, he brings forward only the 
favorable bearings, and promises too much. 

The outline of his scheme, if we rightly comprehend it, is this— 
The heiring fishery to be placed under the continual support and 
immediate direction of the government, whose chief officers, as 

9 (Considerations on the Expediency of adopting certain measure* for the Encournge- 
'iifciit or Extension of the Newfoundland Fishery. 1805. 
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factors or middle men , are to inspect the curing and packing of all 
fish for the foreign market. The salt laws to be revised, restrict 
tions removed, all penalties abolished, and tire intervention of excise 
officers dispensed with. A fund of six millions to be raised and 
issued in descriptive notes of one to live pounds each, to be recalled 
at the end of live years, and bearing interest at live per cent. To 
build or purchase a fishing "navy of 4000 good stout vessels, not 
less than 50 or ()0 tons burden, each of which, with all the appro* 
priate furniture, is calculated to cost about £3000, or the whole 
fishing flotilla twelve millions; one half of the value to be advanced 
by the fund above-mentioned. The lish to be cured on board and 
repacked on shore, according to the regulations observed by the 
Dutch. All the herrings caught and packed to be purchased by 
government at ‘25s. a barrel of sea-sticks, which, wlten repacked, 
may be disposed of at 42s. a barrel. It is supposed that each ship- 
will take and cure annually, on an aveiage, 000 barrels or 2,400,000 
barrels on the whole, which, after repacking, will give 1,600,000 
bands of merchantable herrings. The account would then stand 
as under. * 

Payments. * 

For 2,400,000 barrels at ( Zos. the barrel, £3,000,000, 

in five years .... £ 15,000,000 

Deduct live years interest on the sum borrowed 1,500,000 


. . £13,500,000 

Receipts. 

1 , 600,000 repacked herrings, or, in five years, 

8,000,000 barrels at 42$. . . 16,800,000 


Profit to Government 


3,300,000 


Or annually 



£660,000 


Of the 1,600,000 barrels he estimates 600,OCX) for the consump¬ 
tion of Ireland, and one million to the^iorthern nations of Europe; 
for he observes, that ns it is ascertained the latter took from the 
Dutch 624,000 barrels in 1653, it may be presumed, 1 upon the 
calculations made by political arith^!^l|icians, , there must have 
been a double population since that period^ and consequently there 
must be a double demand. We are nqt sufficiently interested 
to inquire in what school Mr. Schultes learned his political arith¬ 
metic, but if his mercantile arithmetic is not grounded on better 
principles, we suspect that Government would have but a losing 
bargain by employing him as their accountant in the new national 
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herring fishery. We do not see clearly, ^ hat appears so very ob¬ 
vious to Mr. Schultes, how the poor’s rate would become extinct 
by compelling each, poor person to eat four salt herrings a week. 
His other plan, of raising 4 seven millions eight hundred thousand 
pounds a year,’ is as certain as it won Id be ingenious, if 
two-thirds of the poor of England and Wales should earn by 
manual labour three shillings a week each person/ But his ‘ illus¬ 
tration’ of increasing the revenue and diminishing taxes by repo¬ 
sitories of pickled herring in every town, is, to U9 §t least, an 4 il¬ 
lustration’ in the form of ohsatrum per ohscunus . 

We have a more rational and feasible 4 project of a plan for the 
improvement of the British fisheries’ by an anonymous author.* 
He proposes, I. A grand national corporation organized under the 
immediate protection and superintendnnce of parliament. 2. A 
capital stock of to be raised in shares by the sea port 

towns and corporations, proportioned to the advantages of locality, 
and amount of their trade and tonnage; an annual dividend of 
5 percent, guaranteed on the capital. 3. Conveniences for ship¬ 
ping, storehouses, sheds, &c. constructed' in places contiguous to 
the best fishing grounds. 4. A free use of salt by the managers 
without any interference of the revenue officers. 5. The fish taken 
and cured to be exempt from all duties whatever; on the other 
hand no bounties to be given. 6. Fishermen disabled by accident, 
age, or infirmity, and the widow s and children of fishermen to be 
provided for. 7. The corporation to be authorised to propose 
rules for the regulation and discipline of the fishery. He'proposes 
to catch and cure in the deep sea herring fishery, for the foreign 
market, 900,000 barrels, and for home consumption 000,000 bar¬ 
rels, or 1,500,000 barrels annually, which at 24s.a barrel would be 
worth £ 1,800,000. * To do this there would be required 60,(XX) 
tons of decked vessels manned with 14,000 men ami boys. The 
cost of these vessels, with their furniture, nets, and the wharfs, 
storehouses, &,c. he estirt^tes at .£1,050,000, which with the total 
annual expenditure, risk, add interest on the capital will he further 
augmented to the sum of £ 1,673,250, so that after allowing a fair 
profit on all the articles of expenditure, and finding employment 
for vast multitudes on shore, thcie will remain an annual surplus 
saving of <£126,750. .On the same principle on a capital of 
-£764,000, expended on0tl ic cod fishery, he makes out a clear 
annual gain of £ 130,000 by employing 40,000 tons of decked 
shipping, and 4800 men and boys to catch and cure 600,000 bar¬ 
rels of cod fish. 

The outline of the plan we consider as unobjectionable. Wc 


•Plan uf National Improvement, icc. Brunswick. 18JS. 
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would only add that the shares should be reduced into so small a 
sum, ten pounds for instance, that every poor fisherman might 
have the chance of becoming a proprietor, and should always be 
entitled to a preference in the purchase of shares, which, in addi^ 
tion to the price pirn! for his labour would ensure him 5 per cent, 
on all his savings; the clear profits, after the appropriation of a 
fund to ptovide for decayed fishermen and their families, might 
either he applied to an increase of the dividend or extension of 
the capital, it is for want of some such security, that capital has 
not been adventured in the home fisheries; and government only 
can atFord satisfactory security. Wherever a capital has been 
advanced, it has been done with the sole view of securing a 
monopoly, as in the case of the salesmen of Billinsgate. A real 
master fisherman with an establishment of vessels, boatg, nets, 
is a character wholly unknown on the coasts of Britain; but let 
tiie government guarantee the capitalist £ per cent/for the money 
he advances, under proper regulations, and every seaport in the 
kingdom, favourably situated for the prosecution of the fisheries, 
wpuld speedily furnish whatever sum might be required. Sup* 
posing a million sterliftg to be advanced by individuals of the 
various fishing stations on the coast, the animal expense to govern¬ 
ment would not exceed £50, 000, while the benefits which the 
nation would derive from it are incalculable. We think nothing of 
voting twenty or thirty thousand pounds annually for carrying on 
the Caledonian canal, which many well informed persons consider 
as an useless expenditure of money; whilst the same sums annually 
expended on the improvement of the sea coast and on the encourage¬ 
ment of the deep sea fisher/ would add moreto the wealth, strength, 
and prosperity of Scotland, than all the Caledonian canals which 
engineers have projected. 

In a national point of view' the extension of the home fisheries 
would be attended with many important considerations. By aug¬ 
menting the quantity of food there would necessarily result a 
reduction in the prices of all the necessaries of life; die condition 
of the labouring poor, artificers, ahd Tradesmen would be im¬ 
proved ; and a permanent fishery would be the means of rearing 
and supporting a hold and hardy race of men for the defence of 
the sea coast, and of creating a nursery of excellent seamen for 
the navy, not less valuable, we might perhaps say, more valuable 
than that of the coal trade. This is a consideration of more 
importance at the present moment, when, after a vrnr of twenty 
years duration, our old seamen are fast wearing out, and the 
ordinary sources of recruiting young ones greatly exhausted by the 
regular army and militia, into which landmen are tempted to enter 
by die large bounties, which exceed those given by the navy in a 
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five-fold proportion. The merchant service is no longer that 
nursery of seamen for the navy which it used to be. Merchant 
vessels are now for the most part navigated by invalided seamen 
and foreigners; and the Americans have robbed us of 40,000, or 
as some say, 60,000 seamen. We are strongly inclined to think 
that the lute unfortunate captures of our frigates by the Americans 
were less owing to any disparity in the respective sizes of the ships 
and the weight of metal, (though that*disparity is sufficiently great 
to account for it,) than to the circumstance of the enemy’s ships 
being manned wholly with prime seamen, which their limited navy 
enables them to do; whereas in our immense fleefc. one third part 
only of the crews of the ships consists of able seamen, (among 
whom the petty officers are included,) the rest being made up of 
ordinary, landmen, and boys. We may add too that, in many of 
our ships,‘every tenth man is a foreigner. We are ready to admit 
that, from such inferiority of bodily strength, and of numbers versed 
in seamanship, this new na\al enemy may occasionally have the 
advantage; but we repel with disdain and indignation the calumnious 
assertion that our seamen have become 1 heartless:’ an assertion so 
false and libellous that it could have been hatched only in the 
mischievous designs of some dark and malignant spirit, or in the 
disordered brain ofn maniac; but no sooner hatched than confuted 
by the fact of a British frigate completely subduing, in fifteen 
minutes, an American frigate, her superior in size, her superior in 
metal, her superior in number of men. It is, perhaps, not gene¬ 
rally known, that immediately after boarding, the Chesapeake 
separated from the Shannon, while the colours of the former were 
atiJl flying and the ship unhurt, so that in fact the whole of her 
remaining crew was conquered by about 140 British seamen, with 
Brooke at their head, who scoured the decks and drove the whole 
crew into the bottom of the ship with * irresistible fury/ 

With such men, trained by such an officer, we have little to 
apprehend from the superior magnitude of the enemy’s ships; but 
we do entertain very serous apprehensions lest the supply of these 
brave fellows should fail vs.. By encouraging the fisheries, how¬ 
ever, every seaport town, every little village on the coast, and on 
the banks of the creeks ancj inlets, would become a nursery of sea¬ 
men. Every spot to which boats and vessels resort must necessa¬ 
rily raise seamen; the very sight of them creates a taste for the sea 
in the neighbouring youth ; and the little adventures and risks of a 
coasting voyage or a fishing expedition, instead of deterring, serve 
only to excite in boys of spirit a stronger desire to b« uve the ‘ bil¬ 
lows of the stormy deep/ We must not flatter ourselves that the 
Jong protracted war has increased our naval power; far otherwise 
is the case, as every experienced officer in the service well knows. 

It 
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It is therefore the more incumbent on the government to omit no 
measures that may tend to keep up this 1 arm of our strength/ so 
essential to the honour, the independence, ancf the security of Great 
Britain; and we know of no measure so well calculated to pro¬ 
duce this effect, as that of giving every possible assistance and 
encouragement to the home fisheries. 

But the encouragement of the fisheries in a naval point of 
view is almost of equal importance on the recurrence of peace, as 
in the midst of a war. What, we would.ask, is to become of the 
145,000 seamen and marines now serving in the navy, at the con¬ 
clusion of the \iar? Supposing that 45,000 be required to be kept 
in full-pay, what is to become of the remaining 100,000? When 
the commerce of the whole world, which we now almost exclu¬ 
sively possess, comes to be divided among the several maritime 
nations of Europe and America, so great a number of discharged 
seamen will in vain seek for employment in our commercial ma¬ 
rine; and if not employed in the home and foreign trade, or 
in some way or other, must obviously be lost to the country. 
We may fairly reckon however that of these 100,000 men, one in 
five, from long service,* wounds and infirmities, will be unable to 
provide for himself, and will, therefore, be a fit object for the 
nation's gratitude, dispensed through the medium of that noble 
institution, towards the support of which, indeed, every seaman 
contributes, and is there foie the more entitled to its relief. But 
where are the funds to be found to provide for 20,000 additional 
objects, who, on every consideration, must be thought deserving the 
benefit of Greenwich hospital! There are at present on that 
establishment about &>00 in, and 10,000 out, pensioners, requiring 
an annual sum of £‘l 20,000. In peace the revenues must fall off 
greatly, as many of the productive sources will then be dried up. 
A national fishery would give employment to *all such Greenwich 
pensioners as were able to be useful, whether .in the ships fishing at 
sea, or the boats attached to the fishery, or in the various occupa¬ 
tions connected with it onshore,the number of whom may at least 
be reckoned at two-thirds of the wlerfe. It is well known that 
there are few of the in-pensioners, comfortable as they are, who 
would not rather prefer a small out-peiyuou to enable them to pass 
the evening of their days among their friends, who mostly reside at 
some or other of the sea port towns of the United Kingdom. Now 
every in-pensioner costs the establishment, at least ji'36 annually, 
while the hugest out-pension does not exceed £\ y, and many are as 
low as £7 . lienee thrice the present number of those in the 
hospital might be subsisted, and with greater comfort to them¬ 
selves, by admitting the helpless .only as in-patients, and allowing 
all such as were still able to do something, full liberty to go 
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where they pleased. By this regulation, were the fisheries once 
established on a grand national plan, employment might be found 
on every part of the coast of the United Kingdom for a vast num¬ 
ber of brave and deserving men, each retiring to the neighbourhood 
of his native spot: and here, with the addition of his small pension 
to his earnings, the worn-out seaman might be enabled to pass the 
remainder of that life, of which the best portion had been devoted 
to his country's service, among the friends and companions of his 
early days. 

Every one must be fully aware of the extreme difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of manning the navy on the* breaking out of a new 
v ar. For every ship of the line that we could send to sea, the first 
six months of the war, the enemy, by his marine conscription, would 
be able to man and equip five. But a national fishery, established 
on a grand scale and under proper regulations, would form such a 
nursery for the navy that we might then rely wilii certainty on a 
supply of seamen equal to the maiming of twenty sail of the line at 
the shortest notice, on the speedy equipment of which the safety 
of the country might perhaps mainly depend. 

We pretend not to know whether the attention of the govern¬ 
ment may or may not have been drawn to this important subject; 
but we do know that the highest considerations of state-policy— 
that every motive of public interest and private benefit—urge the 
immediate adoption of some efficient plan for the extension and 
improvement of the fisheries. The present state of the war makes 
such an undertaking the more necessary, whilst farther delay may 
.be altogether fatal to it. It is essential to the success t gf any plan 
tbqjt our fishermen should obtain a full possession of the fishing 
grounds, and be in vigorous pursuit of all the various fisheries from 
Shetland to the Land’s End, before the termination of the war. 
That period once arrived, the golden opportunity will have passed 
away. Whenever p&ace shall take place, we may be well as* 
sored that our ancient rivals the Dutch, who by French alliance 
have lost their navy, tliH^r commerce and their colonies, will, 
through French assistance, strain every nerve to re-create the one 
and regain the others. To effect this, they have the same means 
and the same resources which succeeded so well and so rapidly in 
former times. Nothing that we can possibly do, on the return of 
peace, will check their progress half so effectually as an immediate 
and vigorous prosecution of the fisheries, on our part, while the 
war lasts, and the getting possession, not only of the best fishing 
grounds, but also of the best foreign markets for the dispo¬ 
sal of their produce. Those markets are now open to us. The 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, the whole coast of Spain and Portugal, 
the West India islands, the Brazils and Spanish America would 

ensure 
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ensure a demand for an almost unlimited quantity of salted fish. It 
Would be; idle to Suppose that, on therettiriiof friendty relations 
with the Dutch/we shall-be able to prevent their .fishing on our 
coasts, and in out yery-fc arbours, as they have been accustomed to 
do heretofore,' ‘ In thd lSst short interval of ^peacte they came oVer 
to dredge for oysters, ettd to procure whilks for b^it/in the Very 
mouth of the. Thames.; french’fishing vessels visited thebanksand 
inlets oh the Coast Of frelfcnd * and a boast \fas made, in the offi¬ 
cial journal of that country, that, in tlie course of two months, the 
Boulogne fhjiehnen caught as many herrings oii out side of the 
Channel, as* produced them* £<2,8,000 ; and that olie third of this 
sum was paid by English fishermen in ready money for the purchase 
of fish caught on their own shores ! 

In any negociation for a general peace, every effort'will be used 
by our inveterate ahd deadly foe to thrust forward, as a : prominent 
feature, T he liberty of the seas. Our naval* superiority is/ in 
fact, the lelkalis a rut) do that rankles in his breast. By that 
superiority the spark of . liberty has still been kept alive ou the 
continent of Europe, and by it alone have Spain and Portugal 
been rescued from the tyrant’s iron grasp. We are therefore ac- 
• cused by him, on all occasions, and the accusation is re-echoed by 
his worthy coadjutor in America, * of wishing to exclude the uni¬ 
verse from that element 1 which constitutes three-fourtli9 of the 
globe and of throwing a harrier across this * common highway 
of nations.’ The accusation, we need not say, is utterly un¬ 
founded. The superiority which we have obtained by the skill 
and valfiur of British aeameu has been used with British generosity 
and moderation. But, we confess, it has frequently occurred to 
us, that the charge might have been answered by a public decla¬ 
ration, stating siearly and explicitly what those maritime rights 
are, * which/ to use the words of Mr. Abbbt # whenspeaking in the 
liame of the Comraopfc of England, * we have resolved never to 
surrender/ The ground On which we stand is too firm aud too 
elevated to require us to rest our founamion cm undefined preten¬ 
sions. We may, with safety, n$t only declare what those right3 are, 
but further, that we shall \v*age interminable war rather than abate 
or compromise one iota of them. We hold the full and free usq 
of the ocean, and every part thereof by the whole universe, as a 
fundamental principle of public law, subject only tb those regula¬ 
tions which have been eitabltahed and sanctioned by the law of 
nations. England, it is true, has long claimed the sovereignty of 
the seas as a tight which universal conquest has fairly given her; & 
right which we trust she will long continue to hold, for her own 
honor and for the general happiness of mankind. Her sovereignty . 
however is purely military/and in other respects bdt a * barren 
vol* ia. No.svni. * V sceptre** 
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sceptre \ for, we repeat that at no period does it appear that she 
ever intended to set up any claim to a legal and possessory right of 
the sea to the exclusion of other nations. 

That we have used the sovereignty of the seas with moderation 
is no idle assertion. If, by the common consent of nations, the sea 
hus been held to be inuocent, and inexhaustible, and therefore, that 
every one has a right to use it for navigation, and for fishing, Eng¬ 
land has not infringed either of those rights. She has exercised no 
prerogative of power beyond what is strictly recognised by the law 
of nations—assumed no privilege that could tend c to the esta¬ 
blishment of any legal right to the dominion even of her own seas. 
The Mare Clausum of Seldeu was certainly calculated to mislead, 
and it did mislead, a great part of the public on a point to which the 
public feeling was tremblingly alive; but the ablest statesmen of 
that day never thought of confounding the two questions of military 
dominion, and legal right of possession; or, as Vattel expresses it, 

* England never claimed the property of all the seas, over which 
she has claimed the empire;’ whilst he admits at the same time, 
that she had a right to take possession of the*herring fishery on her 
coasts, though the omission of so doing caused that fishery to be¬ 
come common. 

As the right to an appropriate fishery on our own coasts may 
speedily be brouglit into public discussion, it may be worth while 
to inquire how the fact stands with regard to our claims to the 
fishery in the seas of Great Britain—whether we have, in point 
of fact, at any period of our history, established a claim, by assuming 
to ourselves the power of granting licenses, or assigning limits, to 
those fisheries. There are two or three points on record that would 
seem to countenance^the idea of the Kings of England having ex¬ 
ercised these acts of sovereignly. Sir John Boroughs, whom we 
have before quoted, says, in his Sovereignty of the British Seas, 
that Philip the Second, king of Spain, obtained of Queen Mary 
his wife, a licence for Iffc subjects to fish upon the north coasts 
of Ireland, they paying yearly for *he same one thousand pounds 
sterling, which was accordingly paid into the exchequer of Ireland; 
but he produces no authority excepting the hearsay of the son of 
Sir Henry Fitton the treasurer. Such payment is no where on 
record, and, if ever made, was either a private bribe or an extortion. 
JVhat appears to render this the more probable, is that the ambas¬ 
sadors of Queen Elizabeth openly affirmed to those of Denmark, 
when that power pretended to prevent foreigners from fishing 
between Norway and Iceland, ‘ that the kings of England had in 
no time forbid the freedom of fishing in the Irish sea, albeit they 
were lords of both banks.’ Again, it is recorded by Camden, and 
quoted by a number of writers, that the Dutch asked leave of the 

governor 
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govembr of the castle of Scarborough 4o fish for herring bn that 
part of the coast, observing that 1 the English always gave leave 
to fish, reserving the honour to themselves, but slothfully resigning 
the profit to others/ But Sir Philip Meadows observes that Mr, 
Camden has produced no authority for such an assertion; that the 
governor might probably, by his civilities to the fishermen; lirake 
some perquisites, and aerive some emoluments, by permitting 
them to dry their nets on shore, fetch victuals and waterj &c. but 
that it is not likely he had so indefinite a power, as to enable him 
to give leave* upon bare asking, for foreigners to fish at pleasure 
within the royalties of the crown; that at any rate it is manifest 
that no state ever did pay to the crown' of England any yearly sum 
or other consideration * for liberty of fishing upon tfie seas of 
England, for, in such case, such smn must have passed into the 
account of the exchequer as a branch of the royal revenues, and 
have there remained on record.* He further observes that non® 
of our leagues and treaties made either with the house of Burgundy 
or with the house of Austria, since the union of the two houses, or 
with the States General, since their disunion from both, have ever 
reserved to the crown of England, any annual payment, fee-farm 
or consideration, for their liberty of fishing in our seas; that a 
certain sum was never agreed, and that an uncertain one could never 
be demanded; that, on the contrary, all the ancient treaties from 
the time of Edward IV. to James 1. w'lth the dukes of Brittany 
and Burgundy and the princes of the Low Countries, invariably 
covenant on both sid^s that their respective subjects should freely, 
and without let or hindrance, fish every where upon the sea, without 
asking any licenses, passports or safe conducts.—bor instance, in 
the treaty between Edward IV. of Eugland^tnd brands duke of 
Britany, the fishermen of both nations puurront peaceublement 
alter par tout sur mer pour pesclter et gaigner tear vivt e^ sans 
impeachemeHtf ou disturber de, Cunt par tie on de /.autre, &c. 
r ITius also in the Intercursus Magmy»'*niade in 1495 between 
Henry VII. and Philip IV. it is agreell quod pi scat ores utri usque 
partis poterint ubique ire navi gave per mare , sec art pisenti, absr 
aue impediment o, lie cut in, sen salvo tonductu. And the Dutch 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth were never molested in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the same privileges. 

There are two cases, however, on record, that \vouid seem to es¬ 
tablish the fact of a licensed fishery on the part ol England. In the 
seventh year of King James I. l6()0, a proclamation was published, 
inhibiting all persons of what nation or quality soever, not being 


• Observations concerning the Doneiiion and Sovcriygnty 
9ir Philip Meadow*. PtMtmii Manu<crrptt. 
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natural born subjects, from fishing upon any of the coasts and seat 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the isles adjacent, without first 
obtaining licences from the king, or his commissioners, authorized 
in that behalf, which licences were to be renewed yearly. This 
royal edict, however, which further required a rateable composition 
to be paid into the exchequer, proportioned to the tonnage, seems 
altogether to have.been disregarded by the continental states, whose 
subjects met with no difficulty in obtaining an indefinite liberty of 
fishing every where close upon the English shores, aiifj even within 
its bays and havens, without the least fear of ftiolestation, by the pay¬ 
ment of some trifling fee or gratuity. A repetition of the pro¬ 
clamation by King Charles I. in 1636, with the view of establish¬ 
ing a claim to an appropriate fishery, met with no better success. 
The better to enforce this edict, the Duke of Northumberland, as 
admiral of the fleet, was sent into the North Sea to compel the 
Dutch fishermen to take licences, and to pay for the same, at a 
moderate rate, which they gladly accepted, to secure to themselves 
the benefit of the fishery without molestation; but the ambassador 
of the States General in England remonstrated against this un¬ 
precedented proceeding and disavowed the act of their fishermen. 
Henrv IV. of France did, however, it seems, pay England the 
compliment of asking permission to fish for soles on the English 
banks for the use-of his own table; and our own Henry VIII. 
Condescended to renew a treaty which Henry VII, had made with 
John II. of Denmark, in which it was mutually covenanted that 
‘ the liegemen, merchants and fishermen of England, should fish 
and traffic upon the Northern Sea, betwixt Norway and Iceland, 
but under a proviso of first asking leave, and renewing their 
licences from seven rears to seven years, (de septennio in septen¬ 
nial!),) from the kings of Denmark and Norway and their succes¬ 
sors/* 

Next as to a limited fishery. This expedient has also been tried, 
but with no better succesKjhan a licensed one. The precise'bound¬ 
aries of that marine territory, w hich approximates to the dominions 
of any prince, have never been established by universal consent. 
It has been held indeed as*a general maxim of national law, * that 
* he, w ho is lord of both banks, is lord of the intermediate channel;' 
but even this concession is subject to modification where that chan¬ 
nel is the passage into open seas. Civilians unanimously agree as 
to the right of sea property, but differ as to the extent and quantity 
«f that right. One living on the borders of the Atlantic, might 
with seeming propriety extend that right an hundred miles into the 
ocean; another dwelling on the shores of the Baltic or Mediterranean 


* *ir P. jWvadvw*. ou the Dominion ami Sevcreigntj of the Seas. Vcpytipm MSS . 
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might think twenty leagues of sufficient extent; another again might 
maintain, that so much of the sea appertains to the laud, as a man 
can see over from the shore on a clear day; all these notions have 
in fact had their supporters. But as Sir Philip Meadows observes 
with regard to the last, ‘ if a man see from Dover to Calais, 1 
suppose the like can he done from Calais fo Dover; and whose 
shall the sea be betwixfc?’ The opinion of more modern writers 
on the law of nations seems to assign the distance of a cannon 
shot from any part of the shore as the extent of marine jurisdiction, 
or, as a general principle, that legal dominion of the sea should 
extend so far from the coast as the safety of the nation renders 
it necessary, and her power is able to assert.*' The extent of the 
British seas has at all times been a fruitful theme of dispute and 
discussion with neighbouring nations. In the attempt to settle the 
honour of the flag between England and France, Rich lieu proposed 
that French ships should sti ike the flag and lower the topsail to 
British ships in the English Channel when nearer to the English 
shore, and that British ships should strike to those of France when 
meeting nearer to tlnj French coast. The Cinque ports considered 
their jurisdiction to extend half seas over: the Trinity hoilse were 
of opinion that the JfHtish seas extended from Cape Finisterre 
to the middle, of Van Slateuland in Norway, and from thence 
northward of Scotland and the isles thereof. The Lords of the 
Admiralty having in 1712 called on Sir Charles Hedges, the 
judge of the Admiralty Court, for his opinion as to the extent of 
the British seas, he delivered it as follows, which our readers will 
perhaps be inrlined’to consider as that of a good courtier, rather 
than of a sound lawyer. 

*1.1 take it without any doubt that the four seas, namelv, 
east, south, west and north, are within her Majesty’s sea dominions, 
as Queen of Great Britain. 15. 'Flint the east and south paits of 
this dominion extend to the opposite shores, and if a line be drawn 
from, Berwick to the Naze in Norway, and another from Cape 
Finisterre to Cape Clear, or the most \ydslern point of laud in Ireland, 

I conceive the space within those lines has been always reputed a 
part of the British £?ns; but 1 cannot^av this is the utmost extent of 
them southward, there being some opinions that carry them farther. 
3. If a line be drawn from the north Foreland to Calais, and another 
from the islands of Scilly to Ushant, I think the space between 
those lines an£ the opposite shores describe that part of the British 
seas called the Channel; and the other space from the Channel to 
the Naze is called the German ocean.’ After describing the seas of 
Scotland and Ireland, he goes on to say that * if the British domi- 
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nion may be extended as far from the Irish shores to the westward 
in any proportion that the ocean bears to the Mediterranean, tb* 
Gulph of Venice, the Euxine, Sound, Belt or White Sea, which are 
possessed by several princes or states, who restrain those respective 
dominions; the Queen of Great Britain may take in many more 
leagues than any of them do miles; or, if they claim by virtue of 
being possessed of opposite shores, her Majesty may, by the same 
rule, claim the western ocean beyond Ireland.’* When Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple boasted that by the treaty concluded in 1673, between 
King Charles II and the States General, the flag wae carried to 
all the height his Majesty could wish, because it was stipulated in 
the 4th article of that treaty, ‘ that the States General of the United 
Provinces, in due acknowledgment on their part of the King of 
Great Britain’s right to have his flag respected in any of the seas 
from Cape Finisterre to the middle point of the land Van Staten 
in Norway, agree, Stc. that their ships shall strike their flag and 
lower their topsail, &c. Sir Philip Meadows asked, * what has 
England to do with the bay of Biscay or sea of Norway? From 
Cape Finisterre to Van Staten is a greater sjride than the British 
seas, (as in former treaties the article stood,) but then it weakens 
our standing. 'The limits fixed between*lhe two capes are too 
wide for dominion, too narrow for respect. The crown of 
England claims no dominion in any seas but the British only, yet 
it claims respect cveiy where and in all seas.’f 

More moderate as well as more rational were the ideas of King 
.fames I. as to sea dominion and marine jurisdiction, it appears 
from Selden, that in the year 1,304, the second of his reign, he 
caused twelve sworn men well skilled in maritime affairs to trace 
out on a map the sea coasts of England, on which \\ere drawn 
straight lines from one promontory or headland to another, and all 
that was intercepted and included within these lines yvas called the 
king’s chambers and royal pot ts. With this sea chart was published 
a royal proclamation, in which they are sti1ed < the places of the king’s 
dominion and jun-diction.’ \ir Leonine Jenkins calls them ‘ those 
ancient sanctuaries where by the law all merchantmen are in safe- 
:;>ml, ami,all hostilities whatsoever arc to cense, and where all 
parties, though in enmity with one another, arc equally to pay a 
fvvcicnce to, and enjoy the benefit of, his Majesty’s protection.’ 

This act of King James has been considered as impolitic, 
because it implied that he had no right, or, if he had^hat he relin¬ 
quished it altogether, beyond that boundary. It \\W soon evident 
however, that he had no intention to limit his right of the fisheries 
within such uairow bounds, as we have already seen by his p»o- 

* Admiralty Records. 

* I/*f}**r from ^ ,r Mfadov. > to Mr. Secretary Pepy*. Vtpy'ian Papers. 
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clamation/five years afterwards, prohibiting foreigners from fishing 
on any of the coasts and seas of Great Britain and Ireland without 
a licence*. In fact, in the very same year that he caused the said 
sea-cb^ft to be drawn, the commissioners appointed to conclude 
an uniV>n between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
among other things concerning tie trade, mutually agreed 1 that the 
fishing- within the friths and bays of Scotland and in the seas 
Within fourteen miles distance from the coasts of that realm, where 
Hcith^ English nor other strangers have used to fish, should be 
reserved an^ appropriated to Scotchmen only; and reciprocally 
Scotchmen to abstain from fishing within the like distances off the 
coasts of England.’ In the same reign, Lord Carlton, the English 
ambassador at the Hague, was informed, that a communication had 
been made to the United States commissioners in London, that 
their subjects would then and in future be prohibited from fishing 
within fourteen lniles of his Majesty’s coasts.* The Dutch how¬ 
ever paid little attention to this notice. They out-numbered us in 
their merchant shipping in the proportion of 10 to 1,+ and their 
navy as to number and tonnage was far superior to ours. It was 
manifest indeed that'they were determined to try with us a vigorous 
contest for naval superiority, and King James did not find it pru¬ 
dent to provoke it at that time. 

Since then no good precedent can be advanced to establish the 
right of Great Britain tb impose on her opposite neighbours either 
a limited ora licenced fishery, even in her own seas, the obvious policy 
on her part would be that of forming a numerous and expert body 
of fishermen, while # lhe war continues, which has given us the unri¬ 
valled commerce of the world, as we have long been the uncon¬ 
trolled masters of the sea. We know of no other effectual mode of 
retarding the progress of the enemy in a r^valship of the fisheries, 
thau that of a prior occupation of them; for, peace once restored, 
in vain we should endeavour to exclude them from our fishing 
grounds; the very attempt to do it would involve us in endless dis¬ 
putes and difficulties. If, in the mid?;, of war, we arc so indulgent 
or'so indifferent as to permit them fish half Channel over, they 
will not scruple to visit our bays and liarbouis in time of peace. 
We permit even to our enemies the»enjoyment of a bt^tfit which, 
under a change of circumstances, they would peivmptoiily refuse 
to us. We allow them to come out and fish without molestation, 
notwithstanding that fishery not only feeds their markets, but 
supplies theablockuded fleets with a succession of seamen—almost 
the only seamen whom they have the opportunity of making. 


• Sir P. Mcwlowi on the Sovereignty of the Sean. Vtpytian MS, 
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We did indeed, on one occasion, seize some fifteen or vestwarci 
the Dutch schuyts, because, on the loss of the Flora ?an, tho 
1808* the surrounding fishing boats, instead of assisting ich are 
ferers, inhumanly made away from the wreck and left active 
perish; about the same time too tta Dutch had broken a cartt more 
they had concluded with Great Britain. But what was tLue of 
sequence? The Dutch fishermen found in otir easy philausame 
nti amnesty for the loss of those brave'men of the Flora, w'Wil- 
perished through their inhumanity; the schuyts and fishermei’veen 
restored, the order rescinded, and the Dutch fish as before wJ ta 
molestation. d ,n 

The immeusc advantages to be derived from establishing a natiofiht 
fishery on a grand scale, must plead our excuse for extending the 
preseut article to so great a length. Happy shall we be if we 
have succeeded in drawing the attention of those to the subject, 
through whose influence and exertions alone those advantages can 
be obtained. # 


Art. II. An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions, By John 

Fcrriar, M. D. 

HPHE observation of Dr. Johnson, that,the belief in apparitions 
* could become universal only by its truth, and that those who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it with their fears, has perhaps received 
more consideration than it is fairly entitled to. The last remark 
will not carry very far at any rate, nor is it of much avail even in 
the very small extent to which it is applicable; for the fear of ghosts 
may well survive, the belief in them, and is much oftener the effect 
of habit, than the result of conviction. Jt was said of a certain 
officer, the early part of whose life had been passetl in extraordinary 
shifts and distresses, that a reverse of fortune, which brought plenty 
and ease, never could put him above the fear of bailiffs, at sight 
of whom he invariably fledy and it may perhaps be averred that 
there scarcely lives a person who does not retaiu a more or less 
painful inypression from some danger which no longer exists. The 
first part of the sentence has however more weight, and though the 
universality of the creed respecting spirits cannot be argued as a 
prpof of their visitation, it at least proves the existence of some 
universal causes, which must have led to such a beliejkA discussion 
of these forms the subject of the work at present uffer our consi¬ 
deration. 

The author prefaces it by declaring that he is about to open a new 
end unbeaten field to the composer of romance, and to present an 
effectual antidote to the terrors of the gliost-secr, assuring thoso 

whom 
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clamation i te8 tQ ^j s ( enc h ailte( j castle’ that the door will not bo 


on any °i cm < by a grinning demon, but by a very civil person in 
a icenc« ^ Instead however of ushering in his guests with the 
sea-c a^j so i emn ity f which such a description implies, he has 
an um %diuitted them before away goes tliis grave personage with 
JT and a jump, which might almost baffle the activity of 
\ S 'dV ' S g°^j n “P a g e - «We will tax our muscles to accompany 
v . I plasticity and irregularity of movement. He begins by al- 
l jfiat impressions have been made upon the senses of persons 
whioh were apparently prajternatura)jthat by such i the 
ocotjf t j le dead an( j t ft e absent have been seen and their voices 
iiafS^len heard/ Proposing to explain these reputed prodigies 
by physical means, he states it to be a known fact that, in cases of 
delirium and insanity, spectral delusions take place and often conti¬ 
nue during several days ; but says it has not been generally noticed 
that similar effects may have been produced by a partial and unde¬ 
tected affection of the brain. Deducing all fantastic apparitions 
from this source, he, for greater perspicuity, as he states, dis¬ 
tributes his matter uijder the three following divisions:—1st. 
The general law of the system to which spectral impressions 
may be referred; 2d, the proof of the existence of morbid impres¬ 
sions of this nature without any sensible external agency; 3d, the 
application of these principles to the best authenticated histories 
of apparitions,’ but he soon loses sight of his arrangement. 

Having thus announced the plan bf the author, we shall follow him 
as we can; but feel that w e give no very favourable earnest of our ac¬ 
tivity by being stopped, at the very threshold, by this hold propo¬ 
sition. * It is a well known law of the human economy, that the ini- 
pressions produced on some-of the external senses, especially on the 
eye, are more durable than the application of the impulsing cause/ 
The author first illustrates this position by the description of a 
faculty, which he had himself possessed, in his youth, of recalling, 
in the dark, any interesting object that he had seen in the course 
of the day, and colouring the copy w iilyall the brilliancy and force 
of the original; and then in confirmation of Ins system, cites an in¬ 
sinuation of Dr. JQarwiu in his Zoouomia, that this error, like the 
deceptions of perspective, is only corrected by expeiknee. To this 
principle he attributes dreams, the supposed spectacles exhibited 
in the aurora borealis, and other natural illusions, illustrated by 
different examuk3. But were the impression made upon the organs 
of sight not, wlnRit certainly is, a meie repetition, effected we know 
not how, through the force of imagination, but, in fact, permanent, 
and only corrected by experience; we should perceive in children 
the first dawn and progress of observation, as well vvitli respect to 
fhis, as to the illusions of perspective, the process of which is easily 
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traced. Were the impression, of which the author treats, other 
titan imaginary, why need lie have resorted to a dark room in order 
to renew the images with which he had been previously amused ? 
These would have been still visible, according to his theory, (unless 
he means to argue yet more whimsically, that this uneffaced pic¬ 
ture of things once seen operates to the exclusion of what is 
before our eyes,) though confused with jhe objects of his immediate 
view. He would have enjoyed his romantic prospects in mid-day 
and in a garret; the only inconvenience might have been the having 
his green fields dotted with a tester bed, high-back A chairs and bu>- 
reaus.* This principle too is insufficient, as he afterwards virtu* 
ally admits, to the establishment of his system respecting appari¬ 
tions ; for those who have sleeping or waking dreams, do not only 
copy, they imitate and compound. We confess that we have the 
more delight in battering this new and extraordinary proposition, 
because we think the doctrine singularly uncomfortable. Other 
‘ of the external senses,’ we are iniormed, may he capable of this 
real secondary affection. Now though there are many impressions 
which all would willingly reproduce, we believe that no one covets 
a second edition of squalls and broken bones. Vous ne devez pas 
dire que vans avez refit des coups dc baton, mais quit you* semble 
d'en avoir refit , may be a very unsatisfactory suggestion to a man 
who has been just cudgelled, but it is more cruel, and not a whit 
more philosophical, after admitting his first misfortune, to persuade 
him that it will be renewed at a time w hen there is not a tw ig in 
sight, or an arm to brandish one; especially if he has not been 
bastinadoed often enough for him to have; corrected thi& impres¬ 
sion by dint of experience. Such is the consolation afforded by 
( a very civil person,’ who professes to annihilate the tyranny of the 
imagination. 0 

The manager, having now explained the nature of his machinery, 
draws up the curtain and exhibits his phantasmagoria, which presents 
us with legions of spirits, black, white, blue and grey. One trick 
in the puppetshow deserves to be recorded. One of the mortal 
dramatis personae in imagination swallows the devil; a case which, 
iu our opinion, should be referred to a cohfused association of ideas. 
From the most generous motives ‘ he resisted/ says Dr. Ferriar, * the 
calls of nature during several days, lest he should set th e foul'/tend 
at liberty. I overcame bis resolution, however/ he adds, * by 


* We do not mean to deny the retina, in soras cases, retaining, fur a few stcmuls, the 
impressions which it lias received; but we deny the extent iu which this fact has been 
maintained, and the inferences which have l»<*en drawn from it. Such instances are, 
we believe, rare, and usually considered by medical men at arising from some debility, 
or morbid affection of the organ. 
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administering an emetic in his food/ Another case of a young 
lady, who was accompanied by her own apparition, niay be ascribed 
to the author’s own principle of insanity, as she may certainly be 
pronouuced to have been beside herself . 

Taking- a large skip here, amongst other impediments, over ly* 
canthropia, (in which the patient imagines himself to have become 
a wolf ; ‘ an impression/ \vg are told, < which has, no doubt, been 
produced or strengthened by narcotic potions of hyoscyamus and 
datura stramonium/ query, wolf’s bane?) for we find that we can¬ 
not leap fair wkh the author, we find ourselves, amongst accessory 
causes of delusion, witli respect to spectres, followed, as usual, 
by stories more or less apposite. One of them, that of M. Bezuel 
and M. Desfontaines, i9 extremely curious. These two, when 
boys, the eldest, M. Bezuel, being only fifteen, made a compact, 
which, for greater solemnity, they signed with their blood, engaging 
that whichever died first should visit the survivor. They were 
soon afterwards separated, and, at the end of two years, the agree¬ 
ment was fulfilled by M. Desfontaines, who had been drowned 
near Caen, and who appeared, on the succeeding day, to his friend. 
T he circumstances which preceded this visitation are. particularly 
worthy of attention. Bezuel was amusing himself one day in hay¬ 
making at a certain M. de Sortoville’s, when lie was seized with a 
fainting fit, which was succeeded by a restless night. He experi¬ 
enced a second fit, in the same meadow, on the following day, 
attended with the same consequences. Again on the third day, 
while on the hay-stack, lie experienced a similar attack, and this 
was a prelude to the ghost, &c. He tells the story himself. 

‘ I fell into a swoon; one of the footmen perceived it and called out 
for help. They recovered me a little, but my mind was more disorder¬ 
ed than it had been before. I was told that they asked me what ailed 
me, and that I answered, “ I ha\e seen what I thought 1 should never 
see/' But I neither remember the question nor the answer. However, 
it agrees with what I remember I saw then, a naked man, in half length, 
but 1 knew him not. They helped me to go down the ladder, but, be¬ 
cause I saw Desfontaines at the bottom, I4iad again a faintingfit: my 
head got between two stairs, and I again lost my senses. They let me 
down, and set me on a large beam, \vhich,servcd for a seat in the great 
Placedes Capitcins. I sat upon it, and then no longer saw M. de Sor- 
toville nor his servants, though they were present; and perceiving Des- 
,fontaincs near the foot of the ladder, who made me a sign to come to 
him, I went back upon my sent, as it were to make room for him, and 
those who saw me, and whom I did not see, observed that motion/ 

lie proceeds to slat?, that the apparition took him by the arm 
and conducted him into a b)e lane, where he conversed with him 
for nearly three quarters of an hour, and informed.him of all the 
particulars of his death, which had taken place, as was before 

stated, 
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stated, on the preceding day. All saw him walk away; and M. 
de Sortoville and his footboy heard him speaking in the manner of 
one who was asking and answering questions. All this time, how¬ 
ever, his spiritual companion was invisible but to himself. Their 
intercourse was repeated more than once. That the fainting fits 
were the cause of this illusion there can be no* doubt, and Dr. Fer- 
riar informs us, speaking from his owp experience, ‘ that the ap¬ 
proach of syncojH? is sometimes attended with a spectral appear¬ 
ance;’ but it is seldom that an opportunity can be affoided, as in 
the present instance, of watching the gradual concoction of a ghost. 
The appearance of Desfontaiues, like tlie fust crude apparition 
seen by Bezucl, was only a half length, and this mode of seeing 
spirits by halves appears more general than we should have sup¬ 
posed; for we are told, in another place, that two old ladies, who 
were inhabitants ofantient castles, comparing notes respecting their 
different residences, one of them averred that hers was haunted by 
the appearance of the upper part of a human figure, a piece of in¬ 
telligence which was received with great apparent satisfaction by 
the other, inasmuch as it explained to her why her mansion was 
visited only by the lower half, it does not appear that they re¬ 
sorted to the obvious expedient of tossing up heads or tails for 
double or quits. Dr. Ferriar, however, who has served up every 
variety of spectre, has, in addition to these semi-goblins, furnished 
us with an instance of a double phantom, or rather a sort of polypus 
ghost. We extract the story, which is taken from Lucian, as fur¬ 
nishing a new' and amusing theory of the division of labour. 

4 Eucratcs says that ho became acquainted in Egypt with Mandates, 
who had resided twenty years in the subterraneous recesses, where he 
had learned magic from Isis herself. 44 At length," he states, 41 he per- 
suaded rae to leave ^1 my servants at Memphis, and to follow him 
alone, telling me that we should not be at a loss for attendants. When 
we came into any inn, he took a wooden pin, latch, or bolt, and wrap¬ 
ping it in some clothes, when he had repeated a verse over it, he made 
it walk and appear a man to every one. This creature went about, 
prepared supper, laid tlic ck th, and waited upon us very dexterously. 
Then, when we had no further occasion Jpr it, by repeating another 
verse, he turned it into a piq, latch, or boff, again. He refused to i in¬ 
put t the secret of this incantation to me, though very obliging in every 
thing else. But having hid myself one day in a dark corner, I caught 
the first verse, which consisted of three syllables. After he bad given 
his ordets to the pin, he went into the market place. Next day, in his 
absence, I took the pin, dressed it up, and lepcating those syllables, or¬ 
dered it to fetch some water. W hen it had brought a full jar, I cried 
44 Stop, draw no more water, but be a pin again.*’ It was in 'tain, 
however, that he reiterated the command of as you were, the perverse 
pin continued iTis employment till he had neatly filled the house. 
“ I, not able to endure this obstinacy, (continues Eu crates,}and fearing 
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the return of my "companion, lest he should be displeased, seized a 
hatchet and split the pin in two ^pieces. But each part* taking up a 
jar, ran to draw more water, so that 1 had now two servants in place of 
one. In the mean time Pancra^es returned, and, understanding the 
matter, changed them into wood again, as they were before the incan¬ 
tation.* 

The author having, at last, dismissed -his shadows, sums up his 
evideuce by the declaration that the facts which lie has stated have 
afforded to himself a satisfactory explanation of all difficulties re¬ 
specting what* lie term? spectral appearances; .liecalls upon the 
physician and philosopher to examine such cases with accuracy in¬ 
stead of regarding them either with terror or contempt, * and to 
ascertain their exact relation to the state of the brain and of the 
external senseslie observes, that were this done, 1 the appearanee 
of a ghost would be regarded as of little more consequence than a 
head-ache,’ and finally congratulates himself on having * released 
the reader of history from the embarrassment of rejecting evidence 
in some of the plainest narratives, or of experiencing uneasy doubts 
when the solution might be rendered perfectly simple,’ and thus he 
recondurts his guests to the entrance of his enchanted castle. 

‘ Prosequitur dictis porlaque entittit eburnd/ 

We fear that the doctor’s nostrum will not turn out the perfect 
specific he imagines. 

1 0 xouz tjui craignez lant les esprils, $ 

Et qui les cruigncz sans y croirc,’ 

may, as we have before stated our opinion, be applied to the largest 
class of those for whom he prescribes. On these all medicine will 
be thrown away; their morbid propensities must be left to wear 
themselves out, or if any potion can avail, it w? a disease wherein the 
patient must minister to himself. There is, however, another de¬ 
scription of actual, or possible, ghost-seers, who might, perhaps, 
profit by such a discussion of the subject; but ibis determined as¬ 
sailant of the world of phantoms bjs left unatlempted the two 
strongest works, belibwl which they may intrench themselves. 
Every one who has expCTienced a violent nervous attack, or w itness¬ 
ed the effect of it on others, and indeed everyone who has had the 
nightmare in daylight, must, if they think at all, have found in such 
causes an explanation of ghosts, and will have easily conceived to 
themselves a more diseased state of organs, which might represent 
phantoms mo re vivid, more precisely figured, and more permanent 
than those with which they have been visited. But the difficulties 
with regard to accepting this, as a general solution of the mystery, 
are, first/tlifc evidence we have of more persons than one having 
witnessed these appearances; and, next, that of some event, which 

• could 
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could not, by natural means, be known at the time, having been 
thus manifested; a circumstance which appears at once to explain 
tiie cause and to attest the truth of such a visitation. These two 
defences are, however, certainly more assailable from the previous 
demolition of the outworks which surrounded them. 

. The great poiut to be considered with regard to the supposed 
teriiicatiou ot ghosts by the testimony of more than one person is, 
that if we give the witnesses credit for oeing honest, it would be 
going much too far to allow them to be unprejudiced. , In the 
great .majority of cases of ttiis description which are ( in circulation, 
it is to be observed, that the minds of tli6se who have seen such 
sights, were prepared for the reception of the wonderful by circum¬ 
stances cither oi time, place, or conversation. Men, in this situ¬ 
ation, resemble instruments tuned to the same pitch, which, if a 
note of one be struck, will repeat the sound on a corresponding 
string. The following story may serve as an^ illustration. A tra¬ 
veller in the east found himself in a village where there was a great 
outcry against vampires. It may be necessary to premise, that the 
vampire of spectral history is a dead body which has the privilege 
of sucking the blood of the living. So universal was the belief 
that the magistrates granted a general search warrant, and the tra¬ 
veller accompanied a great number of the inhabitants to the church 
yard for the purpose of putting it into execution. The grave of a 
person suspected was opened m Jus presence, and while he saw 
nothing but a putiid and macerated carcass, the rest beheld, in 
the same object, freshness of complexion, and corpulence, in short, 
all the known indicia of the delinquent's piofcssjfabn, and were much 
iuciined to give the dissentient an opportunity of practising it, 
in his own person, for obstinately maintaining his opinion. Here- 
all the assistants but the stranger were predisposed to belief; but 
it may be shewn, by auother instance, that the imagination of one 
person will reliect Hie images represented by that of another, even 
where it has not been previously wrought upon and prepared for 
such an impression. A modem poet who, though he has exercised 
a powerful command o\er 1 die world of^pirits, is certainly free 
from superstition, accompanied a friend Vie evening to a place in 
Edinburgh, where they sold oysters. They were shewn into an 
inner room, and sat down to table. Here they were joined, as they 
believed, by an unknown person, \Vhoiu neither of them kuew; but 
it is to be remarked, that his appearance was unaccompanied by 
any circumstances of terror. He neither swallowed his oysters, 
shell aud all, or did any thing which could subject him to suspi¬ 
cion. They, lost sight of him they knew not how; and on going 
iqto the, next room and inquiring about their uninvited guest, were 
assured by those who bad remained there during the whole time 
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they were within, that no one had passed through that apartment, 
which afforded the only means of access to their own. It may, 
perhaps, be objected to any inference drawn from this anecdote, 
that the imagination of the two geutlemen in question had proba¬ 
bly been wanned with wine. Perhaps so: but le peril monte la 
the comme le vin , says Madame de Stacl, and fear is as quickly 
communicated as ah electric shock. We may also consider optical 
deceptions, which have been generally mentioned by Dr. Ferriar 
amongst the causes of ghost-seeing, as one explanation of these 
better attested*lories; but they are of much too # rare occurrence 
to be admitted as a universal solvent of apparitions. 

With respect to the second class of spiritual anecdotes, which 
includes all accounts of visitations, where some event appears to 
coincide with the spectacle represented by the imagination, We 
must recollect that we hear only of those where the result cor¬ 
responds with its supposed signification; the thousand instances in 
which it does not, are never communicated. A young man, a wri¬ 
ter in India, is surprised by the appearance of his mother (whom 
he had left in England) # bathed in tears. He conceives this to be 
an intimation of his father’s death, communicates what he has seen 
to a friend, and this person, under the idea of giving him a lesson 
against credulity in the future disproval of his fears, desires him 
to make an entry of all the circumstances in his pocket-book. 
The sensible intention of this friend is disappointed by the verifi¬ 
cation of the vision. Take, on the other hand, a story which may 
well weigh against the preceding. Three brothers, out of four, 
sleeping in the same soom, when boys, dream that their father is 
dangerously ill, or dead, yet nothing had passed* which might natu¬ 
rally have suggested to them so painful an idea. His death w'ould 
have been but one wonder the more, but he long survived the triple 
omen by which it was apparently figured. The fact is, whimsical 
combinations are continually taking place, which, when they in¬ 
volve nothing which savours of a ghost, we are content to consider 
as the effect of what is called chance; if they do, we must cut the 
kuot in one case as well a& in the other. Many of these are as much 
out of the reach of calculation as any story of second sight. We 
take one as an instance. A short time ago, a seaman, belonging 
to the Arrogant, died, and the w'nges due to him were claimed by 
his brother, named John Carr, living at No. 4, Spicer Street, 
Shad well. On inquiry, however, it was found that Mary Canvbfe 
sister, residing at Lowth, in Ireland, had been appointed his exe¬ 
cutrix. Orders were given for sending her the papers necessary 
to her receiving whatever might be due; but these were, by some 
mistake, forwarded to the direction of the first claimant, at No. 4* 
Spicer Street, Shadwell. In this street there were two Nos. 4, 

and 
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and at one of these actually dwelt another woman of the name of 
Mary Catr, who, having possessed herself of the papers, attended 
*t the Navy Pay Office, and received the money. 

Still we have not traced the illusion to its source: if we have 
explained the causes which have fortified, or appeared to prove the 
tfUth of this heliofrh is more difficult to explain how the mind 
first, acquired it,—how k first came by the idea of a ghost; and 
Unless we were prepared to argue that this is innate, we know but one 
solution of tfye difficulty, which is the supposing it to spring out of 
the universal belief in the immortality of the soul; whether this be a 
traditional fragment of revelation, or 3ii induction formed from 
dreams. To these the savage always ascribes divinity. The In¬ 
dian, therefore, whose imagination first represented to him, in 
sleep, the image of a deceased fiiend, thpngh, in his dream, he 
* might imagine him still alive, would, on waking, conceive his appa¬ 
rition to have been indicatory of another state of existence. Re¬ 
specting the ready adoption of the creed, we shall find no difficulty, 
when we consider how universally our hopes and fears rest upon a 
world beyond our own; and, perhaps, there is no more striking 
proof pf the predisposition of the human mind to that weakness, 
which forms the subject of the present essay, than the instinctive 
di ead of durkuess, remarkable in children, who have escaped the taint 
of nursery superstition. The gloom of itself seems to dispose the 
mind to melancholy, and a vague feelingofinsecurityleads the imagi¬ 
nation to people it with such terrors as it can furnish and dress up, 
out of its preconceived ideas. A father and mother, who had taken 
every possible pi ecaution to preserve an infant daughter from all the 
horrors of the church-yard, observed in her an evident apprehension 
of hein* alone in the dark. They naturally concluded that their 
care had been (i uitle^j, but, on examining into the object of her fear, 
she confessed that this was no other than 1 Eli-rc/de. 1 She had 
heard the vverd used by her mother, and, not knowing that the said 
Ell-wide was ‘ base and mechanical/ being struck with the majesty 
of the name, and receiving 4 ignotwn pro magnifico,’ had adopted 
him 5*s an object of respect, piecisely upon the same principle on 
vvhjch the late worthy member for Susseir cheered, at the bare men¬ 
tion of the hospodars of Moldavia and Wallacbia. 
c But we feel that we have caught the contagiou of story-telling; 
xve have, been too long occupied in this we willmgly 

ch op our weapons, arid retire from the contc 
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nnilE diffusion of wealth, literature, and cufciositv ? the increased" 
disposition to read, and the increased Ability to buy boots, 
have not only added to tlfe number and fortilityof living-writers, 
but have also occasioned, the presa to groan umter i vast additional 
loud of posthumous publications; So sooner does an eminent 
person die, than his scrtitoire ja ransacked*. acdibrs friends are soli¬ 
cited for materials to make a volume.. His Korkii are sought for 
with almost as much regularity as his last will and /testament; and 
by the time the latter,Las.been proved at/ Doctor’*-'Commons, 
the former are almost ready to appear in Paternostet*rovr. Nor 
is this process applicable to professed writers alone. A few sketches, 
or hiuts, or a fragment found iikhis port-folio, orverses^scpibcd to 
him; or, if none of these things exist, the never-fading resburee of 
his correspondence, by the kindness of friends, And the diligence 
of publishers, is quite? sufficient to raise a man after his death 
to the dignity of an author who, in his whole life, never.-entertained 
any settled thoughts of becoming one. This practice is not unat¬ 
tended by advantages. It adds to the public stock of harmless 
amusement. It often,preserves important facts, and sometimes 
even rescues valuable compositions from oblivion.. Besides, it gives 
us a deeper insighjf into human nature, by exhibiting to us nearer . 
at hand} and at mopients of carelesness and confidence, those 
persons, whom we had been accustomed to admire at a distance, 
when veiled by prudence, and protected by forms; - Qn the other 
hand, it must be owned, that it not only ministers to a laudable 
desire for knowledge, but tends,, quite as much, to gratify that low 
illiberal curiosity which is nourished by idle anecdotes of private 
life, and that malignant enviousness which comforts itself for the 
general superiority of greafr men, by contemplating their weak¬ 
nesses and defects. Perhaps, after all, # it is more for our advantage 
to maintain inviolate tire respect due to the best specimens of 
our nature, than risk it by i^meccssifry disclosures-^-to embalm 
the illustrious dead, than deliver them over to the dissector for 
the sake of throwiojyicw lights upon the, intellectual anatomy of 
man. All indeed $|uld be well, if .the task, of selecting frdtn 
^posthumous papers were performed with honesty,'and with tole¬ 
rable discretion; but in nine instances put of ten wehave to lament , 
a failure on one side or the other, and the reputation of the dead is 
sacrificed to the imprudence, vanity, or rapactousness of the living., * 
The fate of Mr. Fox, in this respect, has always appeared to us 
VOL. IX. no. XVIII. X . ' ' peculiarly 
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peculiarly hard. He left behind him a reputation to which none 
but the very highest excellence in literature could have added. It 
was a reputation which not'even his bitterest enemies ventured to 
call into question. The feelings of political animosity seemed 
overcome by a generous sentiment of exultation in that genius and 
eloquence which added perceptibly to the stock—great as it is, 
of English glory. Hip whole conduct^ and some points of his 
character, were the subject of endless dispute, but his talents were 
left to be estimated by the zeal of his followers, and if the 1 Histo¬ 
rical Fragment’ bad never seen the light, they might without much 
contradiction have'indulged themselves in ‘triumphantly conjectu¬ 
ring ‘ how well he would have w ritten had not politics and pleasure 
denied him leisure for literary pursuits/ But the work appeared, 
and at once precluded all such speculation, by as great a disap¬ 
pointment as ever occurred in the literary history of the world. It 
failed instantly and totally. The partiality of friends, and the ma¬ 
gic of a great name were unable to sustain it for a single day. Yet 
no book was ever more fairly dealt by. The public wa9 certainly 
desirous to admire it if that had been possible; Mr. Fox’s politi¬ 
cal adversaries were not active in decrying it'; bis followers shewed 
a decent regard to his memory by praising it at the risk of their 
own character for taste. The sages of the north too did their duty 
without shrinking, and boldly proclaimed a new era in our litera¬ 
ture. But all efforts were fruitless. The defects were too striking 
to be concealed or extenuated; and in the w ork of an author who 
(as we were told) had formed so high a notion of the dignity and 
simplicity of history—a work upon w hich .he had bestbwed so 
much time and so ’m|ich anxious care—for which journies had 
been undertaken, and libraries searched, the public were astonish¬ 
ed to find a style inaccurate, though laboured, cold at once and 
declamatory; and the narrative of events more than a century old 
deeply tinctured with the prejudices of his own age and his own 
party. 

In some instances too, the tendency of the work is such as we 
should have been better prepared to meet with in the w'riter of a 
German drama titan of an English history. Without entering into 
any discussion of Mr. Foxi political opinions, we may be allowed 
to complain when they evidently interfere with the just apprecia¬ 
tion of character, and the very sense of raht and wrong. It is 
impossible to read the sentimental story St Monmouth, (upon 
which Mr. Fox has put forth MI bis strength,) w ithout being 
persuaded dial iu the estimation of the writer, disloyally, like 
charity, is a merit of so transcendant a kind, that it may serve to 
cover almost every sfn. Monmouth was, even to his last moments, 
singularly disiegaidful of the obligations and even the decencies of 

domestic 
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domestic life; his understanding was Feeble, and he wanted even 
courage, the only virtue that can throw lustre upon the character of 
* a'weak man engaged in great transactions. Sir. Fox endeavours 
to make Of him a sort of hero of romance : and the fate of this 
unfortunate but guilty person, excites in his’pVcast, at the distance 
of four generations, a more tender sympathy than be ever deigned 
to express for the whole clergy and nobiliijy of the most ancient 
civilized monarchy in the vvofId, plundered, exiled, and butcbered, 
in his own time, and almost before his bwh eyes. Not that we 
are inclined *to consider coldly such an $Vdat as Monmouth’s 
execution, or to cenSure the emotions of a gienerous pity. But 
Mr. Fox evidently feels for him a greater interest than belongs to 
his character, or even to his misfortunes. He extenuates his fail¬ 
ings not only with that indulgence which flows from a just and 
humane consideration of the infirmities pf our common nature, 
but with the affectionate eagerness pf a partizan. 

We have always regretted that the publication of this unfortunate 
work was not prevented by the exercise of a sounder discretion in 
his surviving friends. *It diminished the reputation of a great man, 
without (so far at least as we are aware) any one advantage beyond 
the mere gratification of public curiosity to compensate*for the 
loss. If, indeed, Mr. Fox had already appeared before the world 
with distinction as an author; if, like the great man whose disciple 
he once boasted himself to be, his literary had corresponded to his 
political fame, the mischief of publishing even the ‘ Historical 
Work,would have been comparatively small. The failure of a 
single posthumous performance would have signified little whetithe 
public judgment had already been fixed by happier efforts From 
that nothing could be iuferred, but that Mr. Fox, in common with 
many other eminent persons, was not able to command bis own 
talents equally at all times, and on all subjects. Unfortunately, 
however, His whole character as a writer has bqeu staked upon one 
performance, which can attract notice only by its astonishing dis¬ 
proportion tb tfo talents of him whogiroduced it; and one of the 
greatest English orators and statesmen is introduced into the world 
of literature only to take his place in ifae inferior classes of English 
authors. We think it hard ujfon the memory of so great a man as 
Mr. Fox to place him itt a point qf vjew in which he must appear 
decidedly inferior toftfiose that are th^ natural objects of compari¬ 
son with him. Equal, inthe judgment of his^ contemporaries, to 
Bolingbroke or to Burke, he ought not to hhvd ajppeared as an 
author at all, except in some work which would have placed him 
by their side, in the first ranks of literary fame. It may be said that „ 
great indulgence is due to ah Unfinished posthumous performance, 

x « published 
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published without the consent of the author., To this we answer, 
in the first place, that such an appeal to the candour of the world 
is always a little hazardous. People are apt to judge of a thing as 
they find it, and without sufficient consideration of the circumstan¬ 
ces under which it appears. Such indulgence too was less likely 
to be shewn to a work Which was announced with something' of 
confidence amf parade, \vhich so far from deprecating criticism 
seethed to challenge no slight or vulgar praise.' An unusually long 
approach prepared us for the beginnings, at least, of a magnificent 
Budding. We were unavoidably led to expect something of power 
and effect. It was ushered into public notice, as if it were des¬ 
tined 1 Iabeml succufrere saeclo/ to begin a reformation iu poli¬ 
tics and Iiterature^-to recal our style and our principles to the 
ancient standard of purity* Expectations such as these once impru¬ 
dently excited, it is not easy to satisfy* and not safe to disappoint; 
and when loftv* pretensions have been once advanced and rejected** 
it is too late to take the benefit of that tone of apology and extenua¬ 
tion which, if earlier employed, might have obtained for the work 
a more favourable reception. 

We think too, that Mr. Fox's friends would have done well to 
recollect, that the lapse of years naturally tends to regulate the 
public judgment of his talents more by his writings, and less by 
every other criterion. As a statesman he was never long enough in 
power to accomplish any measures that could carry his name with 
glory down to posterity. His talents as an orator form his great 
and undisputed title to fame. But of his speeches ho full authen¬ 
tic record remains. The generation that witnessed his astonishing 
genius for debate, will soon have passed away,* and the warmth of 
their enthusiasm will be but feebly reflected upon the minds of 
tlicir posterity. 1 llow much more then would you luive been af¬ 
fected if yon had heard him?’ said iEschines. But Demosthenes 
had lost nothing except the advantage of Ids own delivcry; Mr. 
Fox will have lost every thing, and his reputation for eloquence 
will stand upon the mutilated fragments in the ntfWspapcr reports, 
and the suffrage of his contemporaries. It is na thwibi true, that 
in a free and powerful country, at an enlightened period, to have 
remained for fivc-and-thirty years in argreut popular assembly with¬ 
out a superior, and with only one eaual, is a proof of talent, such 
as no reasonable man in any age will feel inclined to contest. But 
after all, *' distinction/ ‘ superiority/ * excellence/ are only rela¬ 
tive terms, and aTe applied at different times with equal confidence 
and enthusiasm to express tery different degrees of real positive 
merit. The value of contemporary admiration must depend on the 
character of the age; and, even on the most'favourable supposition, 
^ aomething' 
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something may be allowed for fashion^ accident,, prejudice,, aiijd 
the peculiar, tasto ofthe times. •'How much ought injustice to he 
ascribed to these causes it is never Yety.fasy, < and becomes every 
day more difficult to ascertain* Whdre, if ye may so-express our¬ 
selves, an opinion is to 1# pronoqucp4#upon aw opinion,in orderto 
get at the ultin\ate object jf judgment) the whole subject Li pi^fdyed 
in considerable obscurity, vfylen are natumlly^dis^osed-tb fly/iom 
these uucertaiuties-^from traditionary tqnqrAUoiv gnd the eulogies 
bestowed by ffieir progejutofs upon the herqeti of their o&n da}’, to 
some surer and more ’autbettf]^ measure of positive excellence. 
And if such g criterion actually exists, A tyoutimenkirH liters irwn* 
datum , iu which the man speaks for himself jjometliwig that they 
can see with their own eyes* and not through ib^i&agjmfyhig halo 
of contemporary prejudice, it Mill have a. grpgt; perhaps {m undue 
influence upon their opinions. ltd proximity, and distinctness, ren¬ 
der its effect equal to that of weightier, but more distant objects. 
Now this is just the evil we appiehend from the ill-advised public 
cation of Mr. Fox’s History. When posteritv observe both fioip 
the pait he played, and* from the unanimous suffrages, so far as they 
can be- collected, of all those that flourished along with him, how 
high was that station which he held among the great men of his 
own time; and when, on the other hand, they read tips work, and 
form upon it that judgment which is, we believe, already, with .but 
little variation, the judgment of at) tolerably impartial persons, we are 
not without apprehension that they will transfer, hi some degree, 
their o[flmon of the writer, tq the orator and politician, and con¬ 
clude, however erroneously* th^t Mr. Fox, though aqabte, Mas an 
over-rated man. And this is a conclusion from which they cannot 
possibly escape, except by a fair re-consukriit#m of the various and 
weighty testimony m his favour, bodi external and internal, and by 
a more just and philosophical allowance than is generally made, 
for the mortifying inequalities of human geuius. \\ e ai tj we that 
any attempt tomphold the work, (besides its probable insincerity,) 
is only calculated to do harm to the Aemory of Mr. Fox. Our 
approbation of it could only serve to persuade future generations of 
our utter want of impartiality, and by that means shake their qputi- 
dence.in all our other judgments upon him. * We must give up his 
History, if it is only for the sake of preserving unimpaired his other 
titles to glory; and the justice of our general admiration of him 
may be vindicated,, by calling to iqind, that ajl bis fatqe as a states¬ 
man could nOt save him from entire failure as a writer. 

We have been led to these remarks by the appearance of the Cor¬ 
respondence betwixt Mr. Fox and Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. It is 
ceiftitily not Hftbfo to the objections we have just been stating to 

x 3 the 
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the publication of his History. Mr. Fox is not presented to the 
world in the light of a professed author. The only question that 
those who sanctioned the publication had to determine was, whe¬ 
ther or not these letters, 1 written hastily, and without the remotest 
thought of their ever being submitted to the eye of the world, are 
such as do honour to the memory of an illustrious statesman ? and 
we are clearly of opinion, that they were right to decide it in the 
affirmative. Some letters upon the same subjects printed at the 
end of Mr. Trotter’s Life, and which indeed formed the only va¬ 
luable part of that publication, had inspired us with a wish to see 
more, and w£ are happy to find tfiat the materials existed for grati¬ 
fying it. 

The letters n6w before us are chiefly employed upon some of 
the nice points of Greek criticism, but they derive their interest, not 
from the light they throw upon the questions relative to the ‘ di¬ 
gamma/ and the ‘ final v,' but from the portraits they give, in 
some features most amusingly contrasted, of Mr. Wakefield and of 
life illustrious correspondent. 

Gilbert Wakefield, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
was known to the world partly as editor of several classical works, 
partly as an author of several ill-tempered*, ill-written, and injudi¬ 
cious pamphlets on political subjects. He was a commentator of 
the old school, learned, laborious, peevish, insolent, presumptuous, 
and never meddling with matters of taste but to shew how com¬ 
pletely nature had denied him that faculty. In religion he was 
bred a sectarian of the Hackney school, but.We understand, that, 
for the latter part of his life, he belonged to no congregation what¬ 
ever, and the form of Christianity he professed was peculiar to 
himself. He had eady imbibed the principles of the French Revo¬ 
lution in all their ferociousness, extravagance and absurdity, and he 
adhered to them with primitive zeal, long after the horrors to which 
they had given birth had frightened half their original converts back 
into reason. In short he was a * vir clarissimu^’ grafted upon the 
crab-stock of a Jacobin disinter—a sort of septembrizing Grono- 
vius—better fitted indeed for grammar than for politics, but carry¬ 
ing jpto both a spirit of iflsolent dogmatism and precipitate in¬ 
novation. 

The bond of connection betwixt this singular personage and Mr. 
Fox was natural enough. Mr. Fox’s thirst after classical learning 
made him desirous to engage in correspondence with so eminent a 
scholar, and Gilbert Wakefield was no less eager to^cultivate an 
acquaintance with Mr. Fox under the pleasing idea of his being a 
Jacobin-an error of which it must be owned Mr. Fox did not 
take much pains to cure him. The correspondence once begun 

continued 
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.continued at intervals for about five^yeirs^ and until near Mr. 
Wakefield's death, though h does not appear that there was ever 
any personal acquaintance between them.;, In point of learning the 
advantage was (as may be easily imagined) bnthe side of 
Wakefield. ; The study of, the classical writers bad been the gjreat 
business of his life, and as hi? , memorywax tenacious* audits in¬ 
dustry unremitting, he h&d gained' * very extensive acquaintance 
with ancient literature. Mr. Fox, when ahoy, had been, remark¬ 
able for his classical attainments, and be preserved through life a 
strong relish lor the Greek and Roman wrHer£. r Bis more active 
employments, however, had left him.but'bttle leisure for such pur¬ 
suits, and dll about the time at which his cotlf^potwence with Mr. 
Wakefield commenced, he had done little more th^n keep up his 
Eton stock by, occasional and desultory reading - He wfls an ele¬ 
gant, but time had not allowed him to become, a profounq scholar, 
and lie Writes to Mr. Wakefield with the unaffcctqd modesty of a 
person who seeks to be instructed, «nd who is not at all desirous to 
conceal from his instructor the exteut of his own deficiencies;- He 
speaks of himself as Unacquainted with several authors that are 
commonly enough read, even by those that are not considered as 
deeply learned. Of Apollonius Rhodius he had seen nothing 
but the extracts in the Eton selection ; and we find him inquiring 
after an edition of Aristophanes in a way which shews that he had 
but recently begun to cultivate an acquaintance, with the Greek 
theatre.. But whatever Mr. Fox wants in learning, as compared 
with hit correspond^, he makes up in taste, and in the power of 
reasoning ; two qualities, particularly that of reasoning, in which 
Mr. Wakefield was as much below, as the other was above the 
common run of mankind. In this way the balance is more than 
restored, and it is curious to observe, how nis acute and accurate 
understanding, operating upon comparatively scanty materials, en¬ 
ables him, upon points where they differed, to contend with advan¬ 
tage against an adversary whose mind was stored with facts he was 
incapable of arranging, and premises from which he knew not how 
to elicit the proper conclusions. - 

Mr. Wakefield was,, an hujicst and strictly moral man, but he 
had tiie misfortune to be peevish, scurrilous, and dogmaticar^even 
beyond what, is permitted to a verbal critic. ^His ill temper is in¬ 
deed somewhat subdued, by his respect for Mr. Fox; Blit still 
there are quite sufficient indications of what he could be, atyd what 
from his other writings we know that fie was. The, harshness of (he 
critic only serves to render, the* tone of M>- Fox's correspondence 
move pleasing. It was reasonable to expect that in point of grace 
aud courtesy the statesmau should be superior to the disseuting roi- 

x 4 niatec. 
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nister. But Mr. Fox owed his advantages to nature as much as t0‘ 
habit. H is letters are written in a delightful strain of frank unaffected 
politeness—reflected ini mediatel y from.that benevolence, of which 
all politeness, however diversified by .conventional forms, is design¬ 
ed to be the image. We/are greatly mistaken,if mare acuteness 
and knowledge of the world could produce a similar result Good, 
breeding, in the sense m which Mry Fosrwas well bred, implies a 
Warm heart and uice'feelhigs. Ali the letters of which the public 
are yet in possession are'to persons inferior to him, as well in 
station as in tdfentsl and we, think them models of that species of 
Correspondents. / .N o tiling can be more kind or more delicate. H is 
manner has nothing in it of what is called condescension—that thin 
veil which tusolehcfe throws over superiority only to make it more 
conspicufis. His kindness is plain, manly, unstudied. He fakes 
a tone oT equality without doing any tiling to shew that he has 
come down to it. His advantages wbre too great for him to be 
ignorant of them himself, but his modesty and good nature were 
always on the watch to prevent the display of them in any way 
that coidd be painful to others. We doubt whether, in the whole 
of this correspondence, a single expression could be pointed out 
from which it could be fairly inferred that Mr. Fox thought him¬ 
self a, wiser or a greater mart than Mr. Wakefield.' 

We have a good specimen of them both in Letters 23 and 24. 
At the beginning of the shooting season in 1799, Mr. Fox had the 
misfortune to hurt his hand, by the bursting of his gun. Mr. 
Wakefield, impelled (as he expresses it) * by*an ardent detire for 
Mr. Fox’s approximation, as nearly as possible/to his own notions 
of perfection,’ takes this opportunity to lecture him upon the 
cruelty of shooting; qpd, in the hope, of induchig'him to renounce 
that barbarous amusement, quotes him a long sentence from Cicero 
about the ‘ indignae homine docto voluplates:’ 1 Here was some 
temptation to sneer \ but this strange burst of Fanaticism produces 
from Mr. Fox a good humoured and perfectly sztivvfi answer. As 
jt is short we insert it. t' 

■ * 

• .‘ Sir ’ " > ‘ \ ' 

I AfcsujtE you I take very kindly your letter, and the quotation in it. 

I think thfe question of “ How far field sports* are innocent-amuse* 
ments,V is nearly connected with another, uppu which*, from the title 
of one bf your intended works, f suspect you entertain opinions rather 
singular ;^jr if it -is lawfuljto kill, tame,animals with whprp one fias a 
sort of adphintance, $ueh apfdtelp, oxen, &c. it is still less* replant 
to one s feelings to kill wild animajs; qnt,fh$ifcp make^a pastime of 
it—I am aware there is something to b^ sam upoii'tliis point. Oh the 
pther hand,if example is allowed to bc aftjthing, therChrttottnngin wfijeh. 

ul| 
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all mankind^ civilized orsav^g^hn vc more agreed, than in making soma 
sort of phace (for {taking \\ of the same nature) part pr their business 
or amusement, However, I admit it to be a very 'questionable sub¬ 
ject : at all events, it is a vefy pleasant and -healthfiff exercise. Jity 
wound goes on, I believe, very ell; Ahd nO material injury is appro 
bended to fhe hand, but the cure Will be tedious, and I shall be con¬ 
fined in this town for more week*>thin 1 had hoped ever to spend days 
here. I am much obliged? to-you % yont, ioqwwes, Apd am, Sir, v 

XoHr mo?t obedientstirvant. 

» ..CJ.TOX/ 

This however did not satisfy Mr* Wakefiel<L--h ^returns to thfc 
charge, and pot content with liavihgDrojioHbed shooting, involves 
hunting in a stijl severer sentence. TTOiat he jprcnioiftSfet to he 1 the 
most irrational and degrading spectacle in the World, and’ (rising by 
au unexpected climax) * an ^dpiirable prolusion to those selectable 
operations which are transacting in Holland and elsewhere.’ It 
may peftaps be necessary to acquaint, our readers that 4 the de¬ 
lectable operations in Holland,* for which tAerfs fipidk bad been 
steeled by the cruelties of a fox-chase, were certain efforts 
which the British ministry of that day was wicked enough fo make, 
In order to assist the misguided inhabitants of that country m 
throwing off the mild and rightful dqminion of thq Executive Di¬ 
rectory of France. Luckily however he goes off to Ovid’s Tristia, 
and in the next letter Mr. Fox contrives to glide gently Out of the 
controversy. 

It i£ but justice to Mr. Fox to observe, that he is evidently de¬ 
sirous of confining*the correspondence to literaiy topics. That 
however was icudered impossible by his learned friend’s horror of 
English despotism, pud zeal for French happiness and freedom. 
Mr. Wakefield insists upqn 'mixing a little‘politics with his Greek. 
i\nd a more, deplorable example of rancour and foHy than is exhibited 
iu the few rernaks upon public questions that are scattered, up and 
down these letters, it would be difficult to find. In the y&r 1797, 
after all the massacres and proscriptions which for five years had 
desolated and disgraced Frauce, welind him expressing a decided 
preference of the French to the English political character. He 
js quite charmed with die 1 gipsey jargon’ of die revolutionists, 
even when it was already beginning to grow r obsolete. Qnq of his 
letters ends thusi — 1 ‘ Excuse me,4f in the French style, which appears 
to me most manly and becoming, even for the sake of variety itself, 
I conclude myself,“ever yOws, with health and respect.” He thinks 
fhe practice of tying up malefactora at Newgate execrable—is thrown 
itqj, utter consternation by the sentence upoii Lord Th&net and Mr. 
7 erguson-rcousidere the nation as sunk into the lowest state of da- 

' gradation- 4 - 
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gradation—and on one occasion, when he is pressed rather hard by 
Mr. Fox in an argument about the digamma, he apologizes for his 
own inability to furnish a more satisfactory reply, by intimating that 
there had not yet been revolutions enough in the world to dispel" 
the obscurity that hangs over such topics. 1 But these studies/ he 
says,. 1 are really in their infancy, and will continue so till better 
forms of government leave the human race more at leisure to cul¬ 
tivate their intellects/ The present state of Greek literature in 
France might have inclined even Mr. Wakefield to doubt the effi¬ 
cacy Of a revolution ini settling questions as to the ‘ digamtn^/ It 
is not to be opposed that we blame Mr*-Fox for not entering 
into a refutation of such doctrines as those of Mr. Wakefield ; 
but we cannot. help saying that he is far too complaisant in 
his way of assenting to them It could not escape a person of 
Mr. Fox’s sagacity that Mr, Wakefield w as a pure unadulterated 
Jacobin, a deadly fanatical enemy to the whole established^rder of 
this country, civil and ecclesiastical. Yet we find him (p- 18) 
talking of the opinions ice profess, as if he had been a politician of 
exactly the same school. But these w r ere die unhappy years of 
Mr. Fox’s life, when long disappointment had ended in despair, 
and when, unmindful of all that was due to himself and to his coun¬ 
try, he was content to purchase a short-lived hollow popularity 
among miscreants whom he must have abhorred, and fanatics whom 
he must have despised, by sacrificing for ever the confidence of the 
sound, the judicious, and the governing part of y the community. 
Hence that strange anti-patnotic feeling by which, in the discus¬ 
sion of ail questions betwixt England and afly other power, he 
seemed to be actuated. He bad come at l^st to feel a prejudice 
against the nation which had preferred Iiis rival, and he had learnt 
to look, with indifference at least, Ur the subversion of that order 
of things in which he found no place proportioned to. his talents. 
Yet if there ever was a man far removed by uatofe from that sect 
with which he now formed a preposterous union/k \yos Mr. Fox. 
He was unfitted from playing t tbe part of a Jacobip,’by the abso¬ 
lute want of all the necessary qualifications. He had neither the 
coarseness, the ferocity, nor the ignorant insolent contempt of all 
that is ancient and established. He was in every thing a gentleman 
of the highest class. His education—‘the connections he had form¬ 
ed in life—his habits and feelings, all purely liberal and aristocratic. 
He was the creature of polished society, such as it existed under 
the ancient monarchies of Europe. He belonged origfriaHyio.lhe 
good old school of Walpolian Whigs—prudent practical personsr^a 
little too fond of jobbing—quite contented with the constitution's 
they found it, and disposed to hold high tl»e honour of the country 
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in its intercourse with foreign nations* He had not single point 
of edntact with the philosophizing assassins who, about twenty years 
ago; first appeared as candidates for the gwernqient of the world* 
He was neither bold nor hasty in, his application <rfgenera! prin¬ 
ciples, and no man was ever, less inclined by his Owri nature to 
sweep awdy present liberty, present comfort,, and present security, 
in order to lay a foundation for ideal perfection at a dwtant period. 
His eloquence too was of that chaste argumentative sort which 
can only be addressed with'success to an educated and intelligent 
audience. ifrom the loftiness and simplicity oft his mind, the deli¬ 
cacy of his taste, a certain natural shyness which might at first be 
mistaken for coldness and reserve, be was utterly^ncapable of 
condescending to those paltry artifices,* and performing those 
mountebank tricks which aro necessary to captivate the multitude. 
In the act of cajoling a mob, he was infinitely, surpassed by per¬ 
sons whom, in point of talents, it would be quite ludicrous to com¬ 
pare with him. He was an aukward unpractised demagogue, and 
a lukewarm unwilling reformer. From justice and'humanity he 
was anxious for the happiness of the lower orders, that is, of the 
bulk of mankind, but no minister would have been ever less dis¬ 
posed to admit them to a large share in swaying public measures. 
When his friends absurdly called him ‘ the man of the people/they 
seemed to have forgot that the great act of his life was a struggle 
against the people. He made his stand against them upon the 
forms of our government—upon that constitutional fiction by which 
the House of Commons is supposed always to speak the sense of, 
the nation. An appeal to the country was that which he affected 
to execrate as a crime, and the man of the people spent ten years 
in an ineffectual endeavour to persuade them that one hirtf of the 
aristocracy, with himself at their head, ought to rule, in spite of 
them and the other.half. 

Such was Mr.'Fbfc, who, by the pow er of circumstances, which 
it required something more of firmness and high political virtue 
than he posseted, to resist, was led, i fi the most important crisis of 
his political life, to play a part directly opposite to the natural bent 
of his own inclinations and character# Formed to hold with a high 
hand the reins of government in a tempered monarchy, he became 
th4 apologist of an insane and flagitious revolution, an adtacate for 
the public enemies of the state in all its contests with foreign 
powers, the rallying point ofdisaffection, the terror of good, the 
hope aud support of bad citizens. , v ‘ , ' 

But we have been insensibly led on to say more than w r e ought or 
than weinteudedof MriFoi's political character. Our chief concern 
with him at present is as a scholar and a man of taste. The most 

interesting 
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interesting parts of this little publication are those in which Mr. 
Fox incidentally gives his opinion upon sortie ofihe ancient writers. 
We areTsorry that they are not more numerous: for though upon such 
topics it is not fair to expect much novelty,’ or that what is new 
should be right, particularly from a man writing hastily and with¬ 
out the'responsibility of publication, yet it is impossible'not to feel 
curious about all the articles of Mr. Fox’s literary cteed: So 
great an authority might well induce one to reconsider the post 
established doctrines, and when they do not differ, we feel our con¬ 
fidence increased' fcty the coincidence. • 

In the fir ato lace, we cannot help again remarking Mr. Fox’s 
strong attacH^ent to classical learning.. It w as the delight of bis 
early days* and his proficiency in it afforded the first presage of 
his future glory. He never wholly abandone<^it even in the meri¬ 
dian glow of occupation and pleasure; and he reverted-to it in his 
latter days with all his characteristic eagerness. We dwell upon 
this fact, because we think the authority of so great a man—of a man 
so little liable to.be influenced by vanity or prejudice—may serve 
in some degree to shelter the lovers of sifeh studies against the 
censure of those haughty critics who are inclined to treat them as 
childish, pedantic, or (w orst of all) useless. We are therefore glad 
to have it upon record, that, in the full vigour and maturity of his 
understanding, with the free choice of. pursuits before him, Mr. 
Fox’s leisure was employed—not,(as we presume it ought to have 
beeu) in endeavouring to discover a six hundred and' twenty-fifth 
metal—not in improvements in the art of bleaching and dying— 
not in examining the mechanism of the steam-engine and the 
spinning-jenny—not in teaching to a yet unenlightened world the 
true philosophy of wheel-carriages, but in reading and re-reading 
the poets, historians, and orators of Greece and Home. 

We proceed to lay before our readers a few extracts. They 
will be pleased to hear the opinion of one of the greatest oratois 
of modern times, upon Cicero. - v . <■ 

P. 85. 4 By the way, I know c no speech of Cicero more full of beau¬ 
tiful passages than this* (pro M. Caelio,) nor where he is more in his 
element. Argumentative contention is what be by no means excels in; 
and he is never, I think, so happy, as when he has an opportunity of 
exhibiting a mixture of philosophy and pleasantry; and especially when 
he can interpose anecdotes amj references to the authority of the emi¬ 
nent characters in the history of, bis own country. No man appear! in¬ 
deed to have had such a real respect for authority .as he; and therefore 
when he speaks upon that subject be is always natural and in earnest; 
and not like those among us who are so. often declaiming about the wis¬ 
dom of our ancestors, without knowing what they mean, and hardly 
ever citing any particulars of their* conduct or of their “ dicta. \ ^ 

AH 
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All that relates to Cicero in tb$ passmj^nppears tous^ue aod 
striking;' and.Wfe'aW,sub^ rerowrk,tio{ 

probably with th$ ! ex tensive application vf i^that MiyEox>i|itetxd^4- 
Ovid was a great Favpurite with Mr.'Fo'ju jta the sariie Iqttfif, 

he says, <v > */?*>,*. v ; 

* 4 I have always been a great reader of.him, and thougbt myself the 
greatest admirer he had,, til* you called him the mt .poet of apriquHy, 
which is going beyond even me;. The grand an^spirited sfcyleof^he 
Iliad ; the true naturft^nd ajwjgiflljr <4*6$ Q^8sey ; t^^tkaiJ^ 
guage (far excelling thatof (Ufbthefjx^lin tb^wojW) ofifhe Geprgicfy 
' and the pathetic stroke? jn the Ainetd, ghe Homer, and 4irgil a rank/ 
in my judgment* clearly abo^ aircoin^tltoil{' but nd|i&fter theni | 
should Ue very apt to dasShOyid, (6 thpe great sCh&aV relieve, of alt 
who pkjue themselves upon what iscdll^iforHy of taste. You have 
somewhere comparedJkim to Euripides, I think,*aiid I cfcn'fancy 1 see 
a resemblance between them. This resemblance; t l suppose, it is, 
which makes one prefer Euripides.to -Sophocles^ a preference.Which, 
if one were writing a dissertation, it%would be verydiificultto justify/ / 

In another place (p. 107) he says', 4 J have read over, ^pdfesiblyfo/ 
the hundredth time, the portion of the Metamorphoses 'about Py¬ 
thagoras ; and I think you carindt praise it tob highly. I alwayi ’ 
considered it as the finest part of the whole poem ;~*ud possibly the ‘ 
Death of Hercules a9 the next to it/' . ' ’ • • *’ -> ' 

Mr. Wakefield had advised him (a ptoof by the" bye hbV'vefy 
limited he supposed Mr. Fox's Classical kitbvvlhdge to bte) to reaa 
the famous chapter in Quintilian containing the comparison 
tween the Greek aijd Roipan writers. Mr. Fo 1 * says (jp. 108) 

4 I have read again (what I had often tend before) the chapter you 
refer to in Quintilian, arid a most pleasing one it is; but I think hid ; 
seems to have an opinion nor quite high enough of our lavburite 
Ovid; and in his laboured comparison between Demosthenes aud 
Cicero, he appears to me to have thought them more alike, in their 
manners and respqeMve" excellencies, than they see m to mi. It is 
of them, I thinly that he might most justly have said , 4t Magis pares 
quarn sirailesf/^ /• . • ,•»> 

We have before noticed how little Mr.. Fox had read of Apollo- • 
nius Rhodius.—He proceeds in the sitoe letter— _• ,, 

1 I have no Apollonius llhodius, and* have never read of him ipore 
than there is itrour Eton “ Poet® Gtaici, M and. the Edinburgh Col¬ 
lectanea^: but from what I have read,’he seems to be htfid Tat too low 
by Quintilian*; nor can 1 think the 4 secjufilis mediocritas' to be his cha* 
ructer. The parts extracted in the above collections areai firie aspoetry 
can be; and, I believe, are generally allowed to have befciTthe model, 
of what is certhinly not.the Jeatt admired part of-dhe ALneid. If he is 
in other parts equal, to theafe, he ought not to be characterized by 
mediocrity, I wish to read the rest of the poem itself,-and partly to ’ 

ascertain 
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ascertain how much Virgil has taken from him: but I have not got it," 

and do not l^now what edition of it I ought to get. I should be much 

obliged to you if you will tell me. Shaw is one of the latest, but I 

think I have heard it ill spoken of. . If, at the same time, you would 

advise pie in regard to the Greek poets in general, (of the second and 

third order I mean,) which are best worth reading, and in what editions, 

you Would do me a great service/ 

/ , 

Not long after he reads Apollonius through.— . 

* Soon after I wrote to you last I read Apollonius, {in Shaw's edition, 
for I have not beenoable to get Brunch’s,) and,upon the tohole had great 
satisfaction from him/ His language is sometimes hard, and vety often, 

I think, pros^feal; and there is too much narration: but there are pas¬ 
sages quite delightful to me* and I think his reputation has been below 
his merit. Both.Ovid and Virgil have taker, much from him, but the 
latter less, as appears to me, than has been commonly said. Dido is, 
in a very few instances, a copy of Medea; whereas I had been led to 
suppose that she was almost wholly so: and of Hypsipile, whose situ¬ 
ation is most like Dido's, Apollonius has made little or nothing/ - 

Again (194) he says— 

* I know if is the fashion to say Virgil hag taken a great deal in this 
book (4th) from Apollonius; and it is true that he has taken some 
things, but not nearly so much as l had been taught to expect before I 
read Apollonius. 1 think Medea’s Speech in the 4th' Argonaut, v. 356, 
is the part he has made most use of. There are solne very peculiar 
breaks there which Virgil has imitated certainly, and which, I think, are 
very beautiful and expressive: 1 mean particularly v. 382 in Apollo¬ 
nius,, and v. 380 in Virgil. To be sure the application is different, but 
the manner is the same: and that Virgil had the passage before him at 
the time is evident from what follows. 

Mnjdwto xxt ttot’ tf/fiio, 

compared with 1 ‘. , 

Supplicia hausurum scopuljs et nomint Dido 
Saepe vocaturum. - - 

It appears to me upon the,whole that Ovid has taken more from 
Apollonius than Virgil/ 

There are more passages of (his kind; but what we have given 
will serve as a specimen. 

Mr. Wakefield writes in a stiff, heavy, pedantic way. We sus¬ 
pect he had no true feeling of the beauties of those authors in read¬ 
ing whom he was-chiefly employed. Whenever he quite the beaten 
path and trusts to himself he is sure to go wrong. When his opi¬ 
nions are not trite they are utterly preposterous. Plato and Aris¬ 
tophanes are the two Greek authors be cannot get through. He 
thinks Ovid the first poet of all antiquity; and among the favourite 
passages to which he refers in support of this judgment is the Elegy 

on 
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on Tibullus. Now if we had to point out ap instance of a fine sub¬ 
ject unsuccessfully treated; we perhaps could not do betteir than 
mention this very elegy. Nothing Can be more puerile and jejune. 
It is altogether Worthy'of the miserable couplet with whjjch it 
concludes. ' ' \ -V. \ \, * i 

Ossa quieta precor placidl xequiescite in umA, •' j- 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tub.' • 1 ' 

IM " * 

But Mr. Wakefield had heard it was good, or guessed front the 
subject and the author, that it ought tQ be so, aud that was 
enough. t ' .« /, v * . * 

We shall however trouble our readers xvidv one extract from his 
letters, because it gives what appears to us a fair and^pt ill-drawn 
character of a very extraordinary man'—the late Pfp/essor Porson. 

‘ 1 have been furnished with many opportunities of, observing Porson, 
by a near inspection. *ile has been at my houscvseverel times, and 
once for an entire summer’s day. Our intercourse would have been 
frequent, but fqr three reasons. 1. His extreme irregularity bad inat¬ 
tention to times and seasons, which did not at all comport with the me¬ 
thodical arrangement cf jpy time and family. 2. His gross addiction to 
that lowest and least excusable of all sensualities, immoderate drink¬ 
ing: and 3, the uninteresting insipidity of his society; as it isiripoSsiV 
ble to engage his mind on any topic of mutual enquiry, to procure his opi¬ 
nion on any author or passage of an author, or to elicit any conversation 
of any kind to compensate for the time and attendance of his company. 
And as for Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of the least 
critical effort on them in his life. He is in general devoid of all human 
affection*; but such as he has are of a misanthropic quality: nor do I 
think that any inanexistiff or whom his propensities rise to the lowest pitch of 
affection or esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Lycophron : 

» **> to* awxfitrcu • 

&a,Mpv. - ' # 

Though I believe he has satirical verses in his treasury for Dr. Bellen- 
den as he calls him, (Parr,) and all his most intimate associates. But in 
his knowledge of the Greek tragedies and Aristophanes; in his judgment 
of MSS., and hr all that relates to the metrical proprieties of dramatic 
and lyric versification, with Whatever is Connected, with this spebies of 
reading; none of his co-temporaries gnusl pretend to equal hijn* His 
grammatical knowledge also, and his acquaintance with the ancient 
lexicographers and etymologists, is. most accurate find profound: and 
his intimacy with Shakespeare, B Jottsoo, atid other dramatic writers 
is probably unequalled. He is, in short, a most extraordinary person 
in every point of view, but unamiable; atid has been debarred of* a com' 
prehensive intercourse with the Greek and Roman authors} by his ex* 
cesses, which have made those acqi retnentt impassible to him, from 
the want of that time which must necessarily be expended in laborious 
reading, %nd for whiqh no reading Can be made a substitute. No xpan 
lias ever paid a more voluntary and respectful homage to his talents, at 
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ail times, both publicly and privately, in writings ai\d conversation, than 
myself: and I will be content to forfeit the esteem and affection of all 
mankind whenever the least particle of envy or malignity is found to 
mix itself with my opinions. i\ly first reverence is to virtue, my second 
only to talents and erudition—where both unite that man is estimable 
indeed to me, and shall receive the full tribute of honour and 
affection/ 

The style of Mr. Foil's letters is (as oar readers will have already 
remarked in the extracts we have given) light, easy, natural, ana 
correct. It is the unstudied language of a'scholar and a gentleman. 
In his i History' he seems to have been encumbered By some theory 
as t6 style, and either from the original faultiness of the theory 
itself, or from his not having practised the art of writing sutiici- 
entlv to enable him to‘realize his own-notions of excellence, the 
whole composition has an air of aukwardness and embarrassment. 
Here he is free from this self-imposed restraint, and consequently, 
we think, appears to far greater advantage as a writer of familiar 
letters, than in the dignified character of an historian. On all oc¬ 
casions lie shews (what we are always glad to remark and eager to 
piaise) a strong preference of simple idiomatic turns of expression 
to what is perhaps generally thought mote dignified or graceful lan¬ 
guage. In all highly civilized countries there are two classes of 
people that are constantly.tending to withdraw a language from its 
true standard. In the first place, half-educated people, who flunk 
that the best proof they can gne of their taste and knowledge is to 
depart in all cases as much as possible from those forms of expres¬ 
sion that are in use among the vulgai—Secondly those of an over- 
refined disposition, who are tired of all that i$ common, and who, 
for the benefit of readers as fastidious as themselves, exefeise a per¬ 
verse ingenuity in substituting new .words and new combinations 
instead of those that formerly prevailed in correct writing and good 
company. To these must be added, wlren we ate speaking of our 
own country, those half-foreign writers of, Ireland and Scotland— 
but particularly of Scotland—whose industry artd genius, contend¬ 
ing against great advantages, have procured for thepi so high a place 
in our literature. The joint influence of all these threatens our lan¬ 
guage with a change whiclkin *np very long .course of years will 
make Sjpift obsolete and Addison vulgar. Mr. Fox was sensible 
of this danger, and laboured to avert it. Nothing was more re¬ 
markable in-the language of his speeches than its simplicity and 
angUci&m; and as they unfortunately could not be preserved, we 
are-glad that something, at least should remain to record his autho¬ 
rity* by the most effectual of all means—his example. 
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Art. IV. ,1. Letters to Sir W. Drummond. By Rev. G. D*OyI fi 

2. Letters to Rev. G. D'Oyly. By Vindex. 8vo* pp. 113. Lon¬ 
don; Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

3. Remarks on Sir JV. Drummond*s CEdipns Judmcus. By Rev, 

George D’Oyly, &c. 8vo. pp. 218, London; Cadell.and 

Davies. 18 IS. * > „ « 

COME of our readers may, perhaps, have heat'd of a com* 

^ mentary on tlie Hebrew Scriptures, entitled CEdipus Judaicus. 
With a reserve which does not* always attend the conscious* 
ness of truth and sincdHty, the discoveries vontfiiiied in the book 
have been witliheld from the general eye, and confined to those 
initiated persons whose degree of apprehension and habits of 
thinking were supposed not to disqualify them fpr an introduction 
into the greater mysteries, to which it is dangerous to admit over 
scrupulous and discriminating inquirers." Owing, however, to some 
negligence in the hierophant, a copy of these onrsfffijlst has fallen 
into the hands of Mr. D’Oyly, a person who is not only destitute 
of the qualities deemed requisite to its perusal, but who also 
labours under certain* positive disabilities, such as sound learn¬ 
ing and accurate judgment. This appeal g'iu nothing more, than 
in the use- which he has made of bis advantages. Instead of 
complimenting the authpr, on the acquaintance with the Asiatic 
alphabets which he displays, he ventures to doubt* the sound* 
ness of that knowledge. Instead of acquiescing in tho ipse dixit 
of the philosopher, he discusses his arguments, and questions 
his conclusions. Instead of expressing astonishment at the multi¬ 
plicity of quotations, he inquires into their accuracy and pertinency; 
and instead of admiring the originality of the ideas, he detects them 
in a French writer, who lufd before been kept behind the scenes. It 
is, indeed, not a little unfortunate, that the author’s intuition of keep¬ 
ing the distribution of the book within life own hands should have 
been thus frustrated; and we cannot be surprised at the warmth of 
his anonymous apologist, Vindex, on finding that a copy of it had 
been so unworthily disposed or, in defiance of all his prudence. 

Our readers, we ore suie, will sympathise with Sir W\ Drum¬ 
mond, when they understand what sHght respect Mr. D*Oyly has 
shown for his learning, and perceive that the -friendship professed 
in die (Ediptts for the Scriptures, has appealed enmity hi his eyes, 

*-*---*»----*-*--- 

• Nothing, wt* observe, excites the indignation of Yindox more than this brewanp- 
tion. * I shall suggest to you/ he angrily answers, * t)mt if yon mean to dispute Sir 
W. Drummond’s knowledge ot die Oriental tongues, I think you might as well consult 
his published wash*— lor example, his Essay on a Punic Inscription, containing a 
variety of biblical criticism, royui quarto j *hia remarks on an inscription in the island ot 
Malta, in the 'Ninth Number ot the Classical Journal, &c.’ 

vol. ix. no. xvin. \ * owing, 
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owing, perhaps, to his having read the book without first under¬ 
going the necessary process of medicating the intellectual ray with 
the compound used by the initiated. That they may enter 
the subject with proper feelings,, we will acquaint them » 
object of the work. 

‘ The intention of the CEdipus Judaicus is principally to con¬ 
vert into allegory portions of the Old Testament, which have been 
always received as historical. For instance: the Book of Joshua 
conveys an allegorical representation of the reform of the calendar. 
The existence of the persons and places mentioned in thpt book, is not 
denied; but it is contended that when they dtcurin it, they are used 
not to designate persons and places, but to convey an allegorical mean¬ 
ing: viz. the name Joshua, is a type of the sun in the sign of the Ram; 
Jericho means the moon in her several quarters; Jordan is not the river 
known by that name, but a serpent, the hieroglyphic for the sun's 
annual orbit. Thus the author proceeds through the whole book, forcing 
every proper name into some connexion with astronomy; and then 
affirming that it is used not as a proper name, but as an allegorical 
symbol. In support of this system he eagerly takes advantage, as may 
be supposed, of every number occurring through the book, which cor¬ 
responds with any number frequent in astronomy. The twelve tribes 
of Israel shadow the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the twelve months 
of the year. When Jericho is compassed sti-en times, there is an alle¬ 
gory of the seven days of the week. When fixe hngs of the Amorites 
war against Joshua, the fi\ e intercalary days are typically representfcd/— 
D'Oy/fs Remarks , pp. 4, 5. 

Now the method of proof, by deriving the proper names from 
some astronomical term, is certainly attended with one advantage, 
which is thus pointed out by Mr. JD'Oyly. 

* It is in the nature of things impossible to disprove any proposed 
method of deducing thf etymology of a»word, however absurd, fanciful, 
and strained it*may appear to every considerate mind. We may give 
reasons for rejecting it as highly improbable, and for receiving another, 
perhaps, as drawn from a far more obvious source; but this is all that 
we can do; if any person should persevere in maintaining that his own it 
the best derivation, the questiog must be left to the judgment of others: 
ii is impossible to prove that he is wrong. In some old Monkish histo¬ 
ries, the word Britain is derived * from Brutus, a supposed descendant 
of /Eneas: now, we may produce reasons without eftd for disbelieving 
any connection to have subsisted between Britain, and a person named 
Brutus ; and for either acquiescing in our inability to derive the word at 
all, or for greatly preferring some other mode, of deriving it: but we 
can do no more; we cannot confute the person, who maintains that it 
certainly is derived from Brutus, and tbat cveiy other mode of deriving 
it is comparatively forced and improbable.—Precisely in the same 
manner, when our author affirms that the word Amorites" is derived 
frojn. a Hebrew word signifying a* Ham* (the astronomical sign of 
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Aries); that Balaam comes from a word signifying “ to swallow," with 
allusion to the celestial bragon;* Deborah, from Aldebafan, the great 
• - /'* : the Bull’s eye,f &c.: we cannot possibly confute bim, or post; 

'wve that he is wrong; we can only hint.that these derivations 
-*. ^ery obvious or probable, and refer the matter to the common 
seme of mankind/— : p. 20. But the unfortunate part is, that every 
one of the intended derivations might be safely ^Fanted to the author, 
and yet not a single step of advance wpuld be made jowaidatb^ pw>of 
of his allegorical system,. Let Sir W»<D., prove, in the ..best,,manner 
he is able, the derivation of, Hebrew proper names from aateahomy.' 
If he should sficceed, ha would only prove what Is antecedent^'ex- 
tremely probable, oil the supposition that astronomy wa* a science 
greatly cultivated, and the only science cultivated, in those early time?. 
For, on this supposition, it would be most natural that very many word# 
and names in the language should bear express allusion, to. this favourite 
science. But what more would be proved? They would remain pro-, 
per names still; they would denote, as before, real persons and places; • 
and the books in which they are mentioned would still contain real 
histories, instead of being • immediately converted into allegorical 
fables/-*~p. 17. 

We will now enable our readers to judge for themselves of the 
advantages accruing to the cause of revelation, bv the allegorical 
scheme. They remember the four first verses of the Book of Josliua. 
In the commentary on that passage, contained in the CEdipus, 
Judaicus, it is endeavoured to establish, 

* That by the wordq Joshua the son of Nun, we are to understand 
instead of a real person, the son of another real person, called Nun— 

“ the surf in the sign of Aries, which rises above Cetus or the whale"— 
that the word Jordan, iti this passage, does not signify the river kftbwn 
by that name, but is used metaphorically to signify the ecliptic; that 
the word translated wilderness,•having for its fcrue signification the 
boundary of the land, t3 here conceived to mean the horizon ; 
Lebanon the author supposes to have been a name given to the sun, and * 
probably the rising sun; Euphrates he concludes to mean the light of 
the Zodiacal constellations; and all he can do for the word Hittite9 at ' 
present, is to observe that it is frequently connected with others which 
bear a distant reference to astronomy/ ‘This is the substance of the 
commentary: and now the meaning/ he says, * of the allegory seems 
pretty clear. The style being changed, the equinoctial sun hailed the 
Saviour, and identified with the Ram or Lamb, opens the year, and is. 
feigned as leading;the twelve Zodiacal signs along' (read across) ‘ the 
ecliptic/ ‘ As our author performs so very imperfectly the important 
part of pointing out what sense will come out from these four verses, 
on the supposition that his commentary is well founded, and that he 
has proved the abovementioned words* to bear the symbolical meshings 
which he proposes; l will perform this part for Him. Qf Course, wa ' ; 
must takeitffor granted, that he inteftds the other words hi the passage 

- -- .i —... .... ... , . — ■ ~ . ■ I. ■ ... 

* CEdip. Jgd. p. 255. '• ‘‘ tlb.p. 34$.. 
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to retain their received meanings; and especially the word 44 Moses* 
to remain a proper name, designating a real person, as it always has 
done; for, assuredly, he would not have omitted to favour the world 
with his new discoveries respecting this name, if he had made any. 
On the whole, then, his interpretation of the four first verses of Joshua 
stands thus: 

41 Now after the death of Moses, the servant of the Lord, it came to 
pass that the Lord spake unto the Sun in the sign of Aiies (which con¬ 
stellation rises above the Whale), Moses’s minister, saying, Moses my 
servant is dead : now, therefore, arise, go over this ecpptic, then and 
all this people, unto the land which 1 do eiv£ unto them, even unto the 
children of Israel. Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that have I given unto you, as I said unto Moses; from the hori¬ 
zon and this rising Sun, even unto the flux of light, the light of the 
zodiacal constellations; all the land of the Chettim, and unto the great 
sea, towards the going down of the sun, shall be your coast.”’—p. 32. 

We attribute it to the misfortune which we suffet; in common 
with Mr. D'Oyly, of not belonging to the initiated party, that, to 
our understanding/ there appears to be a mistake in calling this 
allegory. In true allegory the principal 4 and secondary subjects 
are kept distinct; here they arc confounded, and the representa¬ 
tive subject, the passage of the Israelites, and the thin”/ represented, 
the passage of the sun, being mingled together, the result is unin¬ 
telligible absurdity. Moses’s minister might, possibfy, be the re¬ 
presentative of the sun in the sign of Aries, but the sun in the sign 
of Aries could not be actually addressed as the minister of Moses. 
This ignorance of the nature of allegory, which was known, no 
doubt, to exist in the persons for whose use‘the book was intended, 
is presumed throughout^thc whole commentary. In a subsequent 
narrative, it is pretended that Rabab is a personification of space 
or latitude, who was worshipped as a deity by the Tsabaists: 

4 -the two men sent out from Shittim 44 seem to repVesent,” in 

the reform of the calendar, “ the two degrees added to each sign, or 
the two days added to each lunar month : v that is, the two days added to 
the lunar months of 28 days* so as to make the year consist of 360 days. 

4 Thus his version runs as follows : 44 The Sun in Aries sent out of 
the heavens two men (meaning Vwo days added to thpdunar months), 
to spy secretly, saying, go view the land, even the moon (or the lunar 
months); and they went and came into a harlot's bouse, named 44 Space 
or Latitude,” and lodged there: and it was told the king of 44 the moon,” 
&c.—the allegory continues; Space or Latitude personified, hides the 
two men (meaning the two days added to the months or the two de¬ 
grees added to the signs), in the roof of the house, lets them down by a 
cord through the window, stipulates with them that her house should 
be spared at the capture of the city/—p. 3<>. 

Again, in the course of the history, Joshua conducts his army 
against a place called Ai: he brings with him 30,000 chosen mfn, 

of 
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of wham he selects ,4000 to be placed in ambush; the place is at 
last taken, and 13,000 of the inhabitants are 4ain. . But Ai, it 
seems, is the calendar; the 80,000 men represent, allegorically the 
thirty days of the month 5 the 5000 men placed la ambush, the live 
intercalary days; and the 12,000 men slain after the capture of 
Ai, the twelve lunar months. Our readers will still observe the 
same confusion of the literal and allegorical meaning. * The 
Reformer, coming to destroy the calendar of the Tsabaists, 
brings against it the thirty days of the mouth; the five intercalary 
days are plafted in ambush; after the calendar is destroyed, the 
twelve months are put to death by the Reformer, Scc/^—p. 39* 

There are some hypotheses so prepossessing in themselves, that 
we willingly go great lengths in order to receive them. Such, for 
.instance, is that of Bishop Home concerning the.Psalms, which in¬ 
clines us to overlook or pardon many forced conceits and over¬ 
strained interpretations. We doubt whether it will be generally 
thought that this new' version of the historical Scriptures is entitled. 
to the same favour. Yet such as it is, W'e find that it cannot be 
supported without sundry departures from the Hebrew idiorti, and 
alterations of llie words, Vithout a defiance of the common rules 
of interpretation, and a remarkable abuse of the astronomical 
terms cm ployed*—for instance :<— 

* The author explains, in his Profacc, (p. xxvii.) what he means by 
the term Paranatellon : he says that, by the paranatellons of a sign, be 
meads those extrarzudiacal stars, which rise above the horizon, or sink 
below it. during the time that the sign takes to rise or set. He derives 
this explanation front ( Jiis wonted instructor, Dupuis, (Orig. de to us les 
Cultes, v. 3, p. 191,) and I believe it is perfectly correct; the word 
seldom occurs with modern writers on astronomy, but ancient astrono¬ 
mers used it in this sense. ]>ut*iu what degiee joes our author adhere 
to this explanation, of appear even to understand what it means? Wo 
may have some means of judging of this by several of his expressions, 
which I shall subsequently notice; but we may judge, best ol all, by a ‘ 
delineation of the sign of Leo with its panmatellons, which lie gives in 
the lb’th plate of his (Edipua Judaicus. # In this delineation, the sphere 
being projected on the plane of the ecliptic, he has drawn lines (repre¬ 
senting secondaries to the ecliptic) f#om # eaeh extremity of the sign of 
Leo, to the pole oi the ecliptic, meeting the ecliptic again on the oppo¬ 
site side: and he describes the constellations included between these, 
to be the paranatelkyis of Leo. Thus, such is his radical ignorance of 
the subject,of which be treats, he evidently supposes that those con¬ 
stellations which have the same longitude with Leo, and thoso which 
differ in longitude by 1S0°, rise and set at the same time with Leo. He 
discusses the matter, in fact, as it the pole of the ecliptic was placed 
in the horizon; and he appears to be totally unconscious that the eleva¬ 
tion of the pole above the jsonzoii makes the entire dilleience in the 
relative risings and of the stars. Such is the profound know- 

* ■' V 3 ledge 
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ledge of astronomy which our author brings to the discussion, and 
such the clearness of ideas which he himself displays, when he assumes 
the office of enlightening the minds of others.’—p. 75. 

Again, it suits his purpose to affirm that 1 the ship Argo descends 
into the horizon when the sun rises, at the time of the year when 
it is in Capricorn;* and he therefore affirms it. 1 But,’ says Mr. 
D’Oyly , i l will request the reader to dftnpla celestial globe to the 
latitude of Egypt— 30 N. lat.—he will then find that only a part 
of the constellation Argo ever rises at all above thq, horizon; and 
that every part ol it has actually sunk entirely under the horizon, 
before Capricorn begins to rise, and therefore, before the sun, 
when in Capricorn, can possibly rise.’—p. <)4. It also makes a 
part of his system, that the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb was a 
memorial of the transit of the equinoctial sun, and copied from 
an Egyptian festival. To prove this, it is necessary to pervert the 
sense of several Jewish Rabbins; and after all, we are to suppose 
that a ram (i. e. the sun in Aries) was worshipped, because he was 
sacrificed; and that the solemnity was copied from Egypt, because 
it appears in fact that the lamb was^chos'en as a victim, for the 
express purpose of opposing the Egyptian worship. 

* u But, say the Rabbin*, (it i* Sir W. Drummond who speaks,) there 
was nothing in the Egyptian festival, similar to tin- custom of the Is¬ 
raelites, in marking the doors, &c with blood. My opinion is, that 
there was something very like it. St. Epiphanius says that, about the 
vernal equinox, the Egyptians had been accustomed, Iroin veiy remote 
antiquity, to celebrate the festival of the ram or lamb. At th ^festival, 
he adds, they used to mark every thing about tftein with red. I have 
uot a copy of Epiphanius by me; but I am pretty certain that 1 have 
read a passage in him to this effect.” 

4 Sir W. I). (subjoin^ Mr. D’Oyly) was singularly unfortunate in not 
having a copy of Epiphanius by him, at the time when he wrote this 
passage; but I shrewdly suspect that he was more fortunate in having 
a copy of Dupuis by him, and that he derived from him hi.s method 
of quoting Epiphamus’s words. Dupuis (vol. 3. p. 56) speaks in this 
manner, “ St. Epiphanc parlc*'*galement do la fete de l’agneau, ou du 
belier, etablie en Egypte, di*s la plus haute antiquite. Dans cette fete 
on marquoit tout de rouge ptvur annoncer le fameux embrasement de 
l’univers, et elle etoit, comine la paques, fixee au commencement du 
printemps.” Now, what must be the surprise of the reader, when he 
finds that these writers give a most complete and thorough perversion 
of Epiphanius's words, and that this author says not a single syllable 
about an Egyptian festnulofthe Ram, at which every thing was smeared 
with red, nor speaks at all of any custom subsisting among them from 
very remote antiquity f 1 will refresh Sir W. D.'s memory, ami produce 
for him the part of Epiphanius which has given rise to this singular 
perversion. 

* Epiphanius is speaking of a sect of Jews, called the Nazararans, 

who, 
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who, while they believed in Moses as a lawgiver sent from God, held 
to be false and spurious the accents given in the Pentateuch, and, 
though they conformed to many Jewish ceremonies, rejected every 
sort of sacrifice. In arguing against these for their disbelief of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, he mentions the following external proof, supplied by an 
Egyptian custom subsisting in his day', of the truth of the events which 
are recorded to have taken jdace at the first institution of the Passover. 
“ But, Of the lamb slain in the country of the Egyptians, there is still 
among the Egyptians celebrated a tradition, even among idolaters: for, 
at the seasoi^whcn the Passover took place there, (and this, is the be¬ 
ginning of spring when ft> the.first equinox).all th4 Egyptians through 
ignorance take some red paint, and stain the sheep, stain the, trees, the 
fig-trees, and other things, saying that, as is reported, on that day, fire 
totally consumed the world; but that the red appearance of blood is a 
preservative from such disaster.”p. 134. 

We must now express our obligation to Mr. D’Oyly for ena¬ 
bling us to judge what sort of interpretation the astronomical alle¬ 
gory gives, and shewing us so skilfully on what foundation it stands. 
It must be evident to all our readers that it can demand no atten¬ 
tion or regard, except Vhat is reflected from the importance of the 
object it assails. For ourselves, we should certainly have supposed 
that Sir W. Drummond had printed his lucubrations for the sole 
amusement of laughing at the zeal which is felt, and the talents 
which are employed, in defending the cause of religion, were it not 
for the serious tone of a reply to the first letters of Mr. D’Oyly, 
published under the title of Vindex. There can, we think, be no 
doubt that Vindex is intimately acquainted with the real object and 
intention of the CEdipus Jndaicns : indeed he evinces a partiality 
for the original work which could scarcely be exceeded by the 
author himself. Now Vindex is so far lrom^denying the author of 
CEdipus to be in earnest, that he is angry with Mr. D'Ovly, for ap¬ 
prehending any'danger from the allegorical commentary, notwith¬ 
standing its author’s innocent intentions, who argues, not only that 
‘ the allegorical is often the real sense of the Scriptures, but that 
if the Old Testament be read with tjiis understanding, it will be 
found to exalt the character of the Deity as highly as can be 
imagined by the limited faculfiel'of man.'—Letters by Vindex, 
p. 46\ It is no doubt the severest trial to which innocence can be 
brought, when it is mistaken for guilt; yet it might have mollified 
Vindex’s resentment at Mr. D’Oyly*9 ‘ misapprehension/ if he 
had reflected that in spite of the authority of some fallible fathers, 
add other less sincere friends of revelation, there may be persons 
so simple and short-sighted as to confound allegory with fable, 
especially when, their connexion is so close, that Vindex himself 
does not always distinguish clearly between them. 4 Many h$ve 
thought, (he says, p. 108.) that Scsostris, Taaut, Hercules, $tc. 

Y 4 were 
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were real persons; but it is evident, if it wfere so, that their history 
has been abundantly mixed with allegory/ Now our readers, will 
agree with us, that in this passage at least we might substitute the 
word fable for 1 allegory/ without any violation either of the sense 
or the fact, and will not wonder, therefore, at our requiring a 
strong case of necessity to be made out^ before we admit into an 
historical record an interpretation of so problematical a nature, 
that it is liable to be mistaken even by those who are more conver¬ 
sant than we pretepd to be in the ‘ typical, allegoric^, and figura¬ 
tive style of the.ancient Orientalists/—p. c 46. But as this is a 
matter of general and supreme importance, we will consider it 
with all the seriousness to which Vindex pretends. 

To prove the necessity of his explanation, Sir VVm. Drummond 

* has instanced those passages of the Old Testament, from which, if 
they be taken literally, we might be Jed to connect ideas of locality 
and materiality with our notions of the Deity. Thus he doubts whe¬ 
ther it be possible to separate such ideas from the literal interpretation 
of various texts, in which the Deity is described as dwelling in the sanc¬ 
tuary. He contends, however, that these passages bear a figurafi\o 
sense, and that when thus understood they must tend to elevate our 
ideas of the greatness and glory of God/—p. 51. 

Now it must be allowed that the evil effects of the erroneous 
opinions here attributed to Jews and Christians, have bad full 
time to operate,* and that we have ample means to judge of their 
operation. If the Jews were really led by the literal interpretation 
of their Scriptures to a false or inadequate notion qf the Supremo 
Being, we should find the evidence of this in every page of their 
religious and moral history : for it is no imaginary alarm to sup¬ 
pose, that mistaken idtas as to thenafuie of the Deity will lead to 
corresponding errors in practice. It would be easy, if this were 
the place for it, to shew that the moral and religious character of 
every nation, from China to Peru, boars a very close analogy to 
their actual belief as to the character of the Deity. But it is quite 
sufficient to refer to the popular religion of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, with which we are so familiarly acquainted, and in which 
the gods of the slate and the gods of the poets were mufch more 
confounded than might be imagined from Varro’s systematic divi¬ 
sion. The general belief, every one knows, was in deified 
men: men who, during their lives, had excelled their contempo¬ 
raries in the temperament of mind or body, and who had not all, 
as we are told of Hercules, evaporated their mortal particles at the 
funeral pile, but retained the vices of humanity with the power of 
gods.. Here, certainly, the irrational mythology was not contra¬ 
dicted by a rational worship: no one need be told that the reli¬ 
gious festivals of the ancients were absurd and liccutious, and that 

they 
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they were more or less so, in proportion to the character of the 
particular deity in whose honour they were celebrated; while the 
argument as tp individual practice was as general as it is natural. 
Ego homuncio baec non faciam? -Sir Willifcm Dmmmbnd, there¬ 
fore, who is well acquainted with antiquity, apprehended in¬ 
calculable mischief, if an interpretation were 1 suffered to Con¬ 
tinue current which asarjbed * locality, materiality , mutabi¬ 
lity, or unworthy passions' to the Creator. We are only sur¬ 
prised that i£ never occurred to him as a just conclusion, that 
he must be mistaken in* supposing such errors cetild arise from the 
plain language of the Jewish scriptures addressed to the uoder 
standing of a reasonable being, since the effect had hever actually 
appeared in the general belief of the nation. In this respect, what 
is the real fact? Is it not, that from the earliest date of history 
to the Christian era, the Jews alone had adequate or consistent no¬ 
tions of the Creator ? Is it not, that the abstract conceptions on the 
subject of the divine essence, which we meet with in the Hebrew' 
writings, are as far superior to the excursions of ancient philosophy, 
as the public devotional worship which existed among the Hebrew 
people was superior to the popular festivals of Greece and Rome? 
Throughout the Hebrew nation the Deity was honoured under the 
same consistent character: viz. as so entirely and solely the go¬ 
vernor of the universe, that he was the only proper object of 
worship, and at the same time as a Being 90 spiritual, that he could 
not be either worshipped or represented under any sensible image. 
This general impression was conveyed from their history to their 
devotion; and from* their worship to their morality. In the pecu¬ 
liar nature of their literary compositions we trace it in a manner 
not to be mistaken. Inferior in every other species of literature, 
the Hebrews abounded with poetical addresses to the Supreme 
Being which infinitely surpass any similar attempts that can be 
brought into comparison. Their writings contain ideas of omni¬ 
potence and omnipresence disgraced by no sensible images; they 
concur in representing the same invisible and spiritual Being to bo 
the Creator of the world, and the guardian of mankind ; above all, 
they e#cel in describing the morfA ^tributes of God, his justice, 
and goodness, and mercy, ns existing together, and not counteract¬ 
ing one another. That union of the natural and moral sublime, 
which forms the acknowledged and distinguishing beauty of the 
Hebrew poetry, was inspired by the belief generally residing in that 
nation, of the unity, poXver, unci majesty of the Creator. 

(Iere then we are presented with a phenomenon, considerable in 
itself, but still more extraordinary when contemplated with refe¬ 
rence to the alleged fact of the tendency of the Jewish scriptures. 
That the Jews should have possessed a mote sublime system of 

belief, 
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belief, and practised a purer mode of worship than any other an¬ 
cient nation, is in itself sufficiently remarkable: but that this should 
be the case, in spite of scriptures tending to degrade^he object of 
their belief and worship, is absolutely unaccountable. Will it 
explain this problem, to tell us, ‘ that the learned Jews (like the 
learned Egyptians and Chaldeans) had their esoteric doctrines ? 
and to contend, at great length, that thecallegorical parts of scrip¬ 
ture were fully understood as such by the priests and prophets of 
Judea?’ p. 94, We are glad, by the way, to find that there were 
learned Jews; they have not always been, treated ifcith so much 
courtesy;—but this compliment must not silence us, or prevent our 
asking what the esoteric doctrines of the Egyptian or Grecian 
philosophers contributed towards purifying tlie general practice of 
their couutrymen ? The esoteric doctrine of the Egyptians, what¬ 
ever it was, did not withdraw the mass of the people from their 
senseless superstition; that of the Chaldeans did not check the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The unity, if wc may believe 
•Warburton, was taught iu the mysteries; yet the ancieut hymns are 
mere depositories of the popular follies. H'lt with regard to the 
Jewish people; though it is true, that the belief and language 
of Plato will no more bear comparison with those of Moses, 
than the conjectures of Copernicus with the demonstrations of 
Newton: vet it is notorious that a still more remarkable difference 
confronts us, as we descend in the scale of learning and cultivation. 
From the highest to the lowest of the people, all worshipped the 
same God, according to the same form, in the same temple.. This 
fact, and the strong contrast it marks between the Jews and all 
other ancient nations, is by no means generally treated with the 
attention it deserves. The familiarity with tlielr history, which we 
acquire in early infancy, important as‘ it is on many accounts, yet 
weakens the force of the impression it is calculated to excite; and 
which it would infallibly excite in every intelligent mind, if the ac¬ 
count of their history and polity were first conveyed to us at a pe¬ 
riod of maturer judgment, and viewed in sober comparison with 
the other records of antiquity. From the midst of darkness, error, 
and dispute; from scones of liceatious worship and degrading su¬ 
perstitions, we turn to an unhesitating faith, and a sublime devo¬ 
tion : all around is a desert, a wilderness, and gloom; from the 
centre of which the Hebrew religion rises to our view, set up like 
a bright and shining pillar to record the creation of the world, and 
the God who demauds the homage of his creatures. 

Wc confess that under all these circumstances, which must have 
occurred, it would seem, to one so conversant with history and 
philosophy as Sir Wm. Drummond,' it requires all the strong as¬ 
surances which Vindex gives us, to make it credible that he had no 

other 
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other view than to exalt the chapter of the Scriptures, Certain¬ 
ly, however, we had rather retain a friend than contend with an 
enemy : auttaince Sir William professes to hold out the right hand 
of amity, we will, if possible,- attribute th^ ridicule which he has 
rather too freely bestowed on the literal interpretation, to his pater¬ 
nal anxiety about his own hypothesis: a feeling, however un philoso¬ 
phical, from which philosophers aren&t always free, and which some¬ 
times leads them to indulge in a warmth of expression not less un¬ 
warrantable than otherwise unaccountable. We cannot help fearing 
indeed, that Tess candid critics will rather conclude Sir Wm. Drum¬ 
mond to have proposed his objections against the received interpre¬ 
tation of the Old Testament, for the sake of his allegory, than to.have 
resorted to the allegory for the sake of the difficulties. The question, 
in fact, is not, whether no passages may be culled from the saefed vo¬ 
lume, which under the disadvantage of a verbal translation and of the 
alteration in sty le and manners, may appear liable to cavil, but whe¬ 
ther they ever did, practically, lead to the consequences which 
the author apprehends. The question is not, whether misemploy¬ 
ed ingenuity, coupled with an outrageous defiance of the decent 
respect with which the common feelings of mankind are wont to 
invest these high and holy subjects, can succeed in introducing a 
ludicrous image into writings of a sublime and serious import; but 
whether it ever did so, to the practical injury of the people to whom 
these writings were addressed. To this question their history re¬ 
turns a decided negative. Hut Sir Wm. Drummond, a scholar 
and iuphilosopher, and the author of an allegorical commentary, 
which he calls CEilipus Judaicus, affirms that this is their tendency. 
Utri creditis, Quirites? At any rate, as the measure of allegorising 
an historical narrative appears at first sight somewhat violent, how¬ 
ever qualified by the benevolence of the intention; it seems but 
common prudence to require, before we submit to so harsh a re¬ 
medy, some sufficient assurance of the existence of the disease: 
and the evidence which the case demands is not the assertion of 
the empiric, armed with his knife, or offering his panacea; but an 
actual weakness, and a visible interruption of the ordinary functions 
of a healthy constitution. As a pfooj; that the Jews did not exhibit 
these morbid symptoms, we appeal to the religious belief incul¬ 
cated in their law, declared in their worship, implied in their sacred 
literature, and acted upon in their code of morals. 

The passages of the Old Testament with which the author of 
the CEdipus Judaicus is most inclined to quarrel (as We collect 
from V index) are those which record the several divine appear¬ 
ances. These, it seems, convey an idea of materiality. Of ms*- 
teriality! To whom? To the Jews ? who while they addressed the 
Deity as 1 dwelling between the cherubim/addressed him also as 

* dwelling 
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* dwelling with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.’ Isaiah, 
57. Or to the Christians? who are expressly warned against 
any false interpretation by^the declaration, * No xgan has seen 
God at any time.’ But as every one who is qualified to think at 
all upon the subject attributes these appearances to the'immediate 
messengers of God, authorised to speak in his name: and as we 
do not, from our own experience, find«it necessary to understand 
the exact nature of a communication, hi order to believe that any 
communication was made;—we must take the liberty of passing 
this subject, only remarking, that it seems«a little uhworthy of a 
master of many languages, to dispute about the word 4 angel/ as 
if he only understood English. 

The principal support, however, of the allegorical system, is 
sought in the much disputed history of the extermination of the 
seven nations. The author 1 thinks indeed that this history if li¬ 
terally understood, would lead us to form notions derogatory to 
the character of God, as the wise, just, and merciful governor of 
the world/ p. 98. Mr. D’Oyly had quoted Bishop Watson. 

* You think it repugnant to God’s moral justice/ says the learned 
Prelate to Paine, 1 that he should doom to destruction the crying or 
smiling infants of the Canaanites. Why do you not maintain it to be 
repugnant to his moral justice that he should suffer crying or smiling 
infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned by an inunda¬ 
tion, consumed by a fire, starved by a famine, or destroyed by a pesti¬ 
lence? The word of God is in perfect harmony with his works; crying 

or smiling infants are subjected to death in both/- r ‘ Why do you not 

spurn, as spurious t the book of Nature, in which such facts (as*earth¬ 
quakes, &c. with all their dreadful consequences) are certainly written, 
and from the perusal of which, you infertile moral justice of God? 
You will probably reply that the evils jwhich the Canaanites suffered 
from the express command of God, were different from those which 
are brought on mankind by the operation of the laws of nature. Dif¬ 
ferent ! in what? Not in the magnitude of the evil, not in the subjects 
of sufferance, not in the author of it/—pp. 99 > 100 . 

To this Vindex replies: 

‘ I am induced to think that there was a difference. The evils in¬ 
flicted on the Canaanites resulted •from an extraordinary interposition 
of the divine authority. Evils brought on mankind by the operation of 
the laws of nature cannot be said to be produced by any such interpo¬ 
sition. If the literal interpretation of the Book of Joshua be followed, 
it is evident that God specially interfered to destroy the seven nations. 
In the Book of Nature, from the perusal of which I infer the moral jus¬ 
tice of the Deity, I can find no example of his interference with the 
course of nature’s laws for the purpose of destroying his creatures/— 
p. 103. , 

In spite of the distinction which this reply professes to establish, 

we 
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we still adhere to the Bishop’s; argument; and cannot see that the 
history concludes any tiling more against revelation, than the ac¬ 
knowledged existence of evil disproves natural religion. Whether 
Vindex has ‘considered this knotty tjfiestion with the accuracy it 
requires, we have room to doubt, when we find- mention made, 
page 102, of * a law of nature, permitted indeed by God to operate, 
but not specially ordaine^ by him, out of the course which nature 
would otherwise have taken.’ 

The Deity, it is evident, has allowed great imperfections to exist, 
both in the Natural an<j moral world. That he 4 could have exempt¬ 
ed either, or both, from any evil, is a necessary result of his inde¬ 
pendence and power. If therefore he could/and did not, the ca¬ 
lamities produced by plagues and earthquakes trn^t be attributed 
to his permissive plan; and that war disturbs the, happiness of na¬ 
tions, and cuts short the lives of individuals, must be part of a se¬ 
ries of events, present to the divine mind from the foundation of 
the world. Though his hand is not immediately seen in each par¬ 
ticular instance, yet each instance is involved in the general laws 
established by his will. If, therefore, it was .morally wrong that 
the course of nature should be undistinguishing, or irreparably un¬ 
just that the calamitous consequences of war should be universal, 
the course of nature could not have been so ordained, or the course 
of human affairs permitted to run into such an evil, either by the 
God of Deists or Christians. To apply this to the point in hand. 
That the exterminated nations, considered in a mass, deserved the 
vengeance of a moral governor by their idolatry* and depravity, 
can no more be disproved on the one hand, than it is denied on the 
other that there must have been various degrees of demerit, though 
tliere was no exemption from the common fate; or that many in¬ 
nocent children, as in every’condition and generation of the world, 
were involved in the punishment of their fathers’ guilt. It cannot 
be pretended by the Deist, that in the usual course of things, uni¬ 
form regard is paid to the merits of mankind. And what is the 
conclusion drawn from this inequality ? That it will be rectified 
by retribution in a future state. To the horizon by which our 
view is bounded,-we may justly attribute the perplexing appearance 
which many of the particular instances of evil convey to our minds: 
when we see brought within a narrow space what the Creator’s 
comprehensive survey combines with the view of his general dispen¬ 
sations. To us it is an insulated event; to him it is a part of an 
immense schemk Our minds are overwhelmed with the present 
distress, which the Deity sees, not with indifference, but in conjunc¬ 
tion with other events, and with the future retribution of which we 
know nothing. It is not in reality more contrary to justice, that the 
innocent should share the fate which the guilty have deserved, than 

that 
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that virtue should be depressed, whilst vice is triumphant and pros¬ 
perous. 1 Instances of die former case are of less frequent occur¬ 
rence; yet either might justly appal us, but for the conviction that 
the author of the law to which such inequalities are owing holds 
the recompense in his own hands. In the diviue view, to which 
the eternity awaiting the sufferers under any general calamity, in 
all its completeness and perfection, is qo less present than their 
immediate misery, that misery is but a point in an interminable 
line ; and appears what it will soon appear, retrospectively, to the 
sufferers themselves in comparison with the , f great ahd unbound¬ 
ed’ prospect lying before them. 

Viiidex adds, p. 103, 1 There is also a difference, I humbly 
diink, with respect to the means employed. The unconscious ele¬ 
ments, obeying the primordial laws which God gave to nature, 
sometimes desolate whole cities, and lay w aste whole districts. We 
find that meu, that moral agents, were employed to destroy the Ca- 
naanites. As moral agents, the Israelites ought not to have been 
cruel, unjust, rapacious. As moral agents, they ought to have be¬ 
lieved that God cannot delight in rapine, bloodshed, and robbery, 
&c.’ At first sight, this is plausible. But what was the situation 
of the Israelites? It appears on the face of their history, that at 
the period in question they were living under a theocracy: under 
the immediate superintendence of the Supreme Being, to whom 
they owed and paid, not only the worship due to the Creator, but 
the allegiance due to a temporal sovereign. Their moral duty 
therefore, in the present case, was simply obedience. It was not 
their business, though it is thought to be ours, to doubt the justice 
or canvass the reasons of a judicial determination, of which they 
were the executive ministers. Where, again, are the Israelites to 
learn 4 that God delights in robbery and bloodshed V In the judg¬ 
ment which so positively assured them, that he delights not in 
idolatry and wickedness? When they were thus individually em¬ 
ployed to wield the sword of divine justice against a guilty nation, 
and to succeed to the forfeited possessions, they would see in the 
dispensation the fulfilment, not the violation of moral justice; and 
the lesson they would imbibe, wo^ld be an awful conviction of the 
severity with which the Moral Governor of the world, who is uni¬ 
formly represented in their law as just as well as merciful, treats 
wickedness and punishes idolatry. It was a practical 'example of 
the destiny impending over themselves, if they yielded to the guilty 
actions which they bad been specifically enjoined to avenge in 
others. 

There is one, and only one more cavil, of which we cannot be 
content to leave Vindex in undisturbed possession. Mr. D’OyJy 
had justly argued, that ‘ amongst the Jews thus deplorably mista*. , 
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ken, in supposing that they were reading the history of their ances¬ 
tors, when they were merely reading astronomical allegories, must 
be included those who lived immediately subsequent to the date of 
their supposed histories.’ Upon this Vindex takes occasion to in¬ 
quire, c Was the Pentateuch certainly written by Moses, and wai 
the book named from Joshua written by kiuxf 

* It cannot be denied/ hejeontinues, ‘ that there are many interpola¬ 
tions in the books mentioned above, if they be, indeed, the same that were 
written by Moses and Joshua. I conceive it to be needless to point them 
out. They ar$ sufficiently known. But it may be doubted by some, 
whether these be interpolations, or not, because it* does not seem ne¬ 
cessary to consider them as such, unless it be a matter of previous de¬ 
termination, that we shall ascribe the books to Moses and Joshua. 
There may be persons, who think it sufficient for the purposes of faith 
to believe that these books were writtc»n by some inspired person, with¬ 
out insisting on their being composed by Moses and Joshua;—especially 
as there is no scriptural injunction, which makes this a necessary arti¬ 
cle of belief. In u book of the Scriptures, now indeed excluded from 
the canon, it was distinctly stated, that the books, which might have 
been really written by Moses and Joshua, had been lost, and that the 
deficiency had been supplied by the inspired Ezra. There Can be no 
doubt that several of the most distinguished Fathers of the Church have 
fallen into this error, if an error it certainly he. For my own part 1 
pretend not to make any decision. I only wish to urge, that J see no¬ 
thing either absurd, or impious, in considering it as a question, upon 
which every one may beat liberty to think for himself/—pp. 27, 28. 

We shall not be withheld by the delicacy which is so laudable in 
Vindexjfrom reminding our readers that the interpolations which he 
thinks * sufficiently lcnot /i,’ consist in the substitution of the mo¬ 
dern for the obsolete name of two or three towns mentioned iu the 
Pentateuch; and in an allusion which we tin^ in Deuteronomy to 
the kings of Israel, and which evidently implies a writer subsequent 
to the establishment of the monaioliy. The former instance we 
naturally ascribe to an honest hut misjudging copyist, who was 
more anxious that the sacred text should be immediately under¬ 
stood by his readers, than to preserve it entire; the latter was un¬ 
doubtedly introducedinto the text from a remark originally appen¬ 
ded to the margin, i he known erfeck of similar errors, which are 
found in every ancient writer, is to furnish strong presumption 
against the authenticity of the passage in which they occur; but 
who would pardon the critic that should question the reputation of 
the work in which they are found, on giounds so slight and so' easy 
of solution, even if if had no other evidence in its favour thau the 
general testimony of antiquity ?* 

In 

* Whoever wishes to ice theyirincipal arguments lor the genuineness Mid antiquity 1 - 
•f the Pentateuch brought together within iho compass of hull *u hour’s reading, will do 

well 
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In what follows, we must observe that the exclusion of what is 
commonly called, the second book of Esdras, from the canon, is 
not the consequence of banishment, as Vindex leaves us to sup** 
pose, hut of illegitimacy; and that the book is said to be * now in¬ 
deed excluded from the canon,' with the same propriety as a man 
might he spoken of as,now dead, who had never been horn : inns* 
much as it never had an existence in any canon, Jewish, Roman, 
Catholic, or Protestant. With respect to the alleged loss of the 
writings of Moses and Joshua, and the supply of their deficiency by 
tlie 1 inspired jSzra,’ if this account were founded on any credible 
authority, it must really prove what the «writer professes to have 
received, immediate inspiration; for this alone could transport 
Ezra from his own natural style, in which the return from Babylon 
is related, to the authoritative manner and lofty tone which charac¬ 
terize the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. But as it must be 
totally vain to address internal evidence to a person who can read 
w hat is commonly called the second book of Esdras, without per¬ 
ceiving it to be the composition of a writer convcrsaiit with the 
Christian Scriptures, and in particular with the epistles of St. Paul: 
we will take other ground, and briefly ask tff Vindex, how he in¬ 
tends to account for the agreement between the Samaritan and 
Jewish Pentateuch r The ancestors of the Samaritans, it is well 
known, seceded from their brethren soon after the death of Solo¬ 
mon. Allowing, therefore, the authority of the uucanonical Es- 
tlras, the coincidence between their copy, and the Hebrew, can only 
be ascribed to One of the three following causes: either he adop¬ 
ted the books from the Samaritans, which had been preserved by 
them as sacred and authentic during their separation; or he per¬ 
suaded the bitter enemies and rivals of the tribe of Judah, to credit 
bis imposture, and accept his forgery; or his own account must be 
believed to the letter, and the agreement of the copies must be re¬ 
ferred to miraculous inspiration. Here is unquestionably a phe¬ 
nomenon which can only be explained by one of these solutions, 
and we readily leave objectors to Moses, and believers in Esdras, 
to take their choice among them. 

It is curious, in a philosophical point of view, to observe the ano¬ 
malous state of the reasoning •powers exhibited by acknowledged 
sceptics. Their peculiarity seems to consist ih a promptitude to 
receive any thing as true, provided it be not confirmed by revela¬ 
tion. They cannot think it credible, that God should declare to 
man the purpose of his being. They cannot believe, that in order 
to prepare the way for a more general promulgation of his Coun¬ 
well to consult a pamphlet by Dr. Marsh, entitled * The Authenticity of the Five Book! 
of Moses vindicated,’ in.which the objections here alluded to arc refuted with all the 
acuteness and perspicuity which so eminently characterise the learned professor. 

sell, 
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sels, he preserved among a particular people ‘the record of the 
creation,—that he testified his existence, and botfi witness to his 
design, by rescuing that people from tyanriage through mllhCukHls 
interpositions of power:—that he assigned them -pa^ticulav 
country, and prescribed fo their observance peculhpY*ceremonies,' 
as a memorial of the g&aculoift evidence by which* he bed pro^ 
claimed them the chosen depositaries 6f the records entrusted to 
them:—that, finally, be forbade^them, umlerpaHy ofgrievous na¬ 
tional misfortunes^ ftom adhering or aposta^sittg^l^ ^be senseless 
idolatry ofthe neighbouring nations; Weajnined tjresmto worship 
one God, as the creator of the worltfj WnO — 1L, ‘ 

evidence of bis existence and power.', Tbi^ 
not reconcile to bis ideas of credibility; 
rent agreement with reason, and the genera 
notw ithstanding the phenomena which arp«ao 
the difficulties which embarrass its fejedti,op$ 
evidence of a long series of writings, by. wbic*’ 
the historical testimony by which it is coufH 
bornness of the sceptics* incredulity iu some cases*' ^. 

portion to the avidity of their belief in others. *Tl»ey «bl d>elteve 
that God created man, and left him ignprant of the circumstances 
of his origin: that he gave him amiod capable of receiving ideas, 
yet did not enable him to express those ideas iu language. They 
can believe that a nation existed, venerating certain monuments, 
and sacredly observing certain institutions, in memory of- certain 
events, yhich events never took place :—u nation anpujiUy cele¬ 
brating a very particular ceiemony, and habitually coHseer&tidg. 
all their fii suborn male children, in memory of a deliverance, 
which never occuned—a pation possessing laws expressly 
founded on facts of which the iccords are interwoven with them, 
and which appeal to the knowledge of the facts professed by the 
fit st reteiveis of the law, when the facts themselves never hap¬ 
pened. They can believe, that the Jewish people received them* 
selves, and entailed upon their posterity, without uny.assignable 
cause, statutes expressly forbidding them to intermix with other 
nations, though they were anxiouslysdeairous of that seemingly in¬ 
nocent intercourse; statutes binding them to abstain, on cejrtmn 
appointed seasons, fiorn business and amusement $ to .lew their 
laud uncultivated one year in seven, and to desert, their abolfes and 
go up to their capital annually,—^and ail this cm j#»n of certain 
imaginary veugeauce to be inflicted by they knew not whom. 
Lastly, they can believe, that the people, in gratitude for these 
burthen9ouie edicts, held their law in such veneration as to read 
parts of it publicly once in seven day** and the whole of it every 
seventh year; not allowing the lapse of time, or change of cir- 
vol. ix no. xvni. / cumitancee 
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cumstanccs to justify the wilful alteration of a single letter of the 
oiiginal; and were so zealous in defence of this voluntary burthen, 
as to sacrifice their lives in vindication of it—for no stronger rea¬ 
son, or more cogent obligation, than because it hail been pro¬ 
mulgated by one of their fallible ancestors. Surely, these symp¬ 
toms of infidel credulity betray strong proofs of a diseased state 
of the intellectual organs. At all events, they may satisfy us that 
believers are not alone subject to the charge of undervaluing the 
laws of evidence; of overlooking difficulties and ^embracing in¬ 
consistencies, or of subscribing to the strong language of the ancient 
father, Credo, quia impossible est. 


Art. V. Vagaries Vindicated; or, Ihjporriiic Hyper critics. 
A Poem addressed to the Reviewers. By George Coluiaii the 
Younger. London. 1813. 


r PHE first virtue of a Reviewer, and that for which, in gene* 
A ral, he gets the least credit, is patience. To read, to quote, 
to dissect dulness and absurdity, are tolerable, or perhaps we should 
say, intolerable trials of temper: but to abstain from answer* 
ing our answerers, is (and of this we may be permitted to judge) 
the greatest exertion of critical self-denial. Our angry antagonists 
are so sure to be in the wrong, and to prove us in the right, to 
flicker about the light which we hold out to them till they burn their 
wings, that it is with the utmost difficulty we refrain from saying 

in a succeeding Number, that our 1 observations on-aid- 

have been enforced and elucidated with laudable accuracy, but 

rather too much of satiric severity, by-- and-r- themselves,' 

in their admirable “ Answers to the unfounded Aspersions, &c. 
kc ' 


But —* laud we the Gods!’ here is 6 an answer’ which we may, 
nay, which we must notice. It professes to be not merely an 
answer, but, in one sense, an original work, and not an original 
work only, but a poem>—tfi regular poem, of eight hundred or a 
thousand heroic lines! —magnificently printed in quarto, with ap¬ 
propriate mottos in Latin and Sing Jish, an Advertisement abound¬ 
ing with fury and pleasantry, and notes amounting almost to the 
dignity ^f a perpetual commentary. 

Our sffiior-junior 9 4 George Colman the Younger,’ has printed 
(we dare not say published) this exquisite poem to prove two 
things, Eiist, That the dulness and obscenity of his former work 
are perfectly justifiable, and that our reprehension of these lauda¬ 
ble eharartciistics was perfectly unjustifiable; Secondly, That he 
despises our reprehensions aforesaid, and treats them with silent 
.on! an pi and utter indifference. And we must in candour confess, 

that 
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that his poem proves the truth of the first of his positions, just as 
strongly as it does that of the second. ‘ 

His leading argument in defence of his obscenity is expressed in 
the following very cogent lines— . 

* Once more, then, to my first imputed crime,— T 
Those double meanings that disgiace my rhyme; 

Why, all who understand them know no more 
Of evil, than they understood before; 

And all*who do not, aie no wiser grotjrn, 

Would critics let the simple souls alone.* 

By this recoiling our readers will observe, that nothing can be 
more innocent than the grossest double entendre*^ the jno$t down¬ 
right filth, because, according to this excellent dilenim^ those 
who understand the obsccuity understood it before, arid th,pse‘y*ho 
did not understand it before, would still remain in utter ignorance, 
but for the mischievous zeal of critics, who explain these horrors 
to uninitiated iunocence. 

Now, if we had followed this author with a dirty cotpntentary, 
if we had explained and glossed upon his filthy innuendos, we'should 
have been almost as bad as himself; and he would have had good 
ground (not iudeed of self-exculpation, but) of accusation against 
us. But certainly our remarks are not liable to this imputation; we 
wore not so wanting in taste and decency as to quote any of his 
double or his siugle meanings. Of his (fulness and absurdity we 
gave, to Qjir own annoyance and the disgust of our readeis, some 
specimens; but of his Other quality, we contented ourselves with 
saying that he eminently possessed it: and we had too much re¬ 
spect for our office, our readers, aud ourselve^ to descend into 
pai titulars and run the risk of spreading the contagion, by exhibit¬ 
ing the spots and plague-maiks of his infected Vagaries. 

For the same reasons we 6hall not now pursue him into the 
other parts of his defence,— defence do we say! his applause, of 

—-‘ the laugh-exciting equivoque, 

The salt allusion, unci the broader joke/—p. 58. 

For all reviewers, but for u's in paiticfdar, be entertains, as wc 
have already hinted, the most profound, but the most silent, con¬ 
tempt, which lie expresses somewhat in the Irish mode, by the 
most violent and obstreperous abuse.—Take a sample^— 

‘ Come, hackney'd critic, shock'd at every speck 
In my o’er censured Lady of the Wreck; 

Pope of a prostituted press; who choose 
To thundei bulls against a trifling muse; 

A half Tenth Leo— sensual as he, 

But no eucourager of poetry : 

z« 
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Come, canting Chiron— Mentor from a stew; 

Venal impartiulist of a Review&c.—p. 12. 

All this perhaps may have a meaning; probably, if it resembles 
the rest of this ingenious author’s works, it may even have a double 
meauing, but that it can in any case mean indifference and silent 
contempt of his critics, is what Mr. Column, or even an abler 
advocate of absurdity, w ould ffnd it hard to convince us. 

But we must not give up too much time to Mr. Colman and hfs 
Answer. If w$ were malevolent towards him, ws should make 
large extracts from jiis 1 poem;’ but we have no enmity to him or 
to ‘ his trifling muse/ as with great truth and candour he cha¬ 
racterizes his intellect; he may trifle as long as he wilj^ but he shall 
not corrupt , not at least undetected and unchastiscd. 

Mr. Cplman affects, a taste for Shakespeare ; we hope he will 
thank us for recalling and recommending to his serious consider¬ 
ation the admonitory observation which Henry the Fifth addresses 
to one who. had a thousand times more gaiety and wit, and not 
many more years thau Mr. George Colman the Younger— 

*—- ‘ Fall to thy prayers, old man : 

How ill white hairs become a tool anti jester !' 


Ant. VI. EYPiniAOT 'HPAKAETAAI. Euripidh Heratlidae. 
Ex recensione Fetri Elmslev, A. M. t/ui a/motationes situs el 
alionrn selectas tidjecil. Uxouii, excudebat Samuel, Colling- 
wood. 1813. pp. 141. 


TF the comparative merit of the three great tragedians were to be 
estimated from,the quantity of.their writings which have been 
preserved to us, Euripides would undoubtedly bear off the palm: 
and it seems not unreasonable to conclude, that the critics of anti¬ 
quity thought most highly of that poet, whose works have been 
handed down to posterity the least impaired. Certain it is that 
Euripides was more universally read than either of his brother tra¬ 
gedians; his poems are more frequently cited for the purposes of 
illustration by writers onuetHics; and we know * that Chrysippus 
made such extensive use of the Medea of Euripides in a certain 
treatise, that the work was called in derision, ( the Medea of 
Chrysippus.’ In point of fact, however, these circumstances afford 
but an uncertain criterion; since other causes may be assigned, suffi¬ 
cient to account for the superior care with winch the tragedies of 
'Euripides seem to have been preserved. One is to be found in his 
moralizing and sentimental turn; and in thevast number of precepts 
applicable to the ordinaiy relations of life, interspersed through all 
his writings. In the perusal of his plays we see no traces of that 
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ami perpetual food, and augment the wealth- ofthe nation annually 
twenty millions of pounds/ Hut we willingly yield our assent to 
the more moderate expectations of tlie members who form the 
committee of the 4 Fi$h Association/ that, by the. removal of 
certain. obstacles to a more general use of fish in this country, 
sustenance may he provided for a great additional population, 
employment afforded for*a numerous class of courageous and 
adventurous individuals, provision made for unfailing nurseries of 
seamen for our navy; and a considerable increase to the trade of 
the United Kingdom. # 

That the mine we have to work upon is in reality inexhaustible, 
a transient inspection will be sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical 
inquirer. We now know that travellers do not exaggerate, when 
they tell us of swarms of locusts obscuring the light of the sun ; of 
flights of white ants tilling the whole horizon like a snow shower; 
of herds of antelopes scorning the plains in thousands; neither are 
fishermen disbelieved when they speak of shoals of herrings, 
occupying, in close array, many millions of acres near the surface 
of the sea; nor when they tell us that, on the coast of Norway, in 
passing through the narrow inlets, they move iu such deep columns, 
that they are known by the name of herring mountains . -^llrecod, 
hake, ling, mackerel, pilchaid, and salmon, though not quite do 
numerous as the herring, are all of them gregarious, and probably 
migrating animals. In thus ordaining that the most numerous of 
the finny trib# should be those which afford the most wholesome 
food fo£ man, we acknowledge the benevolent intentions- of au 
all-wise and good Providence. . y, * 

VVe are yet imperVectly acquainted with the uatural history of the. 
her ring JH-lts winter habitation has generally been supposed mMm 
the arctic circle, under the vast fields of icfc which float on the 
northern ocean, where it fattens on the swarms of shrimps and oilier • 
marine insects which are said to be most abundant m those seas. 
On the return of the sun from the southern tropic towards the 
equator, the multitudinous host issues forth in numbers that 
exceed the power of imagination. Separating about Iceland into 
two grand divisions, the one proceed*to the westward, filling, in 
its progress, every bay and creek on the coast of America, from the 
Straits of Bcllisle to Cape Hatterns; the other, proceeding easterly 
in a number of distinct columns of five or.six miles in length, and 
three or four iu breadth, till they reach the Shetlaud islands, which 
thejfcgencrally do about the end of April, is there subdivided into a 
number of smaller columns, some of which taking the, eastern 
co»9t of Great Britain, fill every creek and inlet hi succession from 
the Orkneys down to the British Channel; and others, branching 
off to the westward, surround the coasts of the Hebrides, ami peqe« 

s C trate 
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trate into the numerous firths and lochs on the western shores of 
Scotland. Another shoal, pursuing the route to Ireland, separates 
on the north of that island into two divisions, one of which, passing 
down the Irish Channel, surrounds the Isle of Man, the other 
pours its vast multitudes into the bays aud inlets of the western 
coast of Ireland. The whole of this grand army, which the word 
herring emphatically expresses, disappears, on the arrival of the 
several divisions on the southern coasts of England and Ireland, 
about the end of October, to which period, from its first appear¬ 
ance in April, it invites the attack of a variety of enemies, besides 
the fishermen, in every point of its route. In their own element 
the herrings furnish food for the wjjple, the shark, the grampus, the 
cod, and almost all the larger kind of fishes; and they are followed 
in the air by flocks of gulls, gamiets, and other marine birds, which 
continually hover about them, and anuouuce their approach to the 
expectant fisherman. 

To keep up this abundant supply and to provide against all the 
drains which were iutended to be made upon it, nature has be¬ 
stowed on the herring a corresponding fecundity, the spawn of 
each female comprehending from thirty to forty thousand eggs. 
Whether these eggs are deposited iu the soft and oozy banks of the 
deep sea, abounding with marine worms and insects and affording 
food for winters consumption, or whether they lie within the 
arctic circle amidst unremitting frost and six months perpetual 
darkness, is yet a doubtful point; but the former will probably be. 
considered as the less objectionable conjecture. ( 

The esculent fish, next of importance to the herring in a na¬ 
tional .point of view, is the codfish, which is also considered among 
the number of those which migrate from the north, in a southerly 
direction, to nearly'the same degree of latitude as the herring. 
But there is reason to believe that its constant residence is on the 
rough and-stony banks of the deep sea, and that it is rarely found 
beyond the arctic circle, and there only sparingly and in the summer 
mouths. On the great bank of Newfoundland, on the coasts of 
Iceland, Norway, Shetland, aud the Orkney islauds, on the Well- 
bank, the Dogger-bank, die Broad Forties, on the northern, 
western, and southern coasts of Ireland, the cod is most abuudant 
and of the best quality: iu some or other of these situations the 
fisheries may be carried on with certain success and to great 
advantage from November to Midsummer. On the western 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland all the different species of the cod 
genus, usually known under the name of white fish, are plentifully 
dispersed. Every bank is, in fact, an inexhaustible fishery, for, 
with fewer enemies than the herring to prey upon it, the cod is 
at least a hundred times mojre productive. The fecundity of this 

fish, 
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fish, indeed, so far exceeds credibility, that had it not been ascer¬ 
tained by actual experiment, and on the best possible authority, 
it would have been considered as fabulous to assign to the female 
cod, from three to four millions of eggs.* 

Not Only the hake, sometimes known by the name of‘ poor John/ 
but more commonly by that of stock-fish, and the ling, are to be 
reckoned among the valuable products of the British fisheries, 
especially as articles of foreign consumption, but we may also 
include the haddock, which is another species of cod, as equally 
important for the supply of the home market. Haddocks assem¬ 
ble in vast shoals during the winter months in every part of the 
northern ocean, and bend their (purse generally to the southward, 
proceeding beyond the limits of the cod and the herring; but it is 
remarked that they neither enter the Baltic nor the Mediterranean. 
The two dark spots a little behind its head, are supposed to have 
gained the haddock, in days of superstition, the credit of being tfctf 
fish which St. Peter caught with' the tribute money in its mouth, 
in proof of which the impression of the Saint’s finger and thumb 
has been entailed on tile whole race of haddocks ever since. - Un* 
fortunately, however, for the tradition, the haddock is not a Medi- ^ 
terranean fish, nor can we suppose it to have belonged to the like 
of Tiberias. The truth is the Italians consider a very different fefr 
as that which was sanctified by the Apostle, and which sjter'hht* 
they honour with the name of it ianilore , a name that we have 
converted into Johnny Dory with the same happy ingenuity that 
has twisted the girasofe or tinrnsol into a Jerusalem artichoke. 

Several other kinds of , white fish, as turbot, plaice, sole, fuid' 
whitings are plentifully dispersed over various parts of the BritWtv 
seas, so as to afford an ample supply for tfye home market, tfiSnJ 
whole year round, without the smallest danger of that supply being 
exhausted or diminished. 

The mackerel fishery in the English Channel continues about 
four months in the year, commencing in April or May. This too 
is a fish of passage* bnt, contrary to the course of the herring, is 
supposed to visit the British seas in large shoals from the south* 
waitf. The mackerel is chiefly caught fbr immediate consumption, 
but is sometimes pickled for winter use. Its fecundity is very 
great, each female depositing, at least, half a million of eggs. 

The pifchard, like the herring, of which it is a species, is a fish 
of passage. It fnakes its appearance, in vast shoals, on the coasts • 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Scilly islands, from July to September. About the time that the 
pilchards are expected on the coast, a number of men called huets 
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post themselves on the heights to look out for their approach, which 
is indicated by a change in the colour of the water. The boats in 
the mean while, with their nets prepared, are held in momentary 
readiness to push forth in the direction pointed out to therii liy the 
hnets. On the coast of Cornwall alone, fifty or sixty thousand 
hogsheads of this fish are annually salted forfoieign consumption. 

But of all others the salmon may, perhaps, he considered as the 
king of fishes; and no pait of Europe is more bountifully supplied 
with it than the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland- At certain 
seasons of the year, whole shoals of this ntfble fish approach to the 
mouths of rivers, which they ascend to considerable distances, sur¬ 
mounting every obstacle in order #) find a safe and convenient spot 
to deposit their spawn. From Janumy to September they are in 
high season, but in some part or other of the coast are fit for use 
every month in the year. The salmon fishery is of great value, 
whether for home consumption or exportation. Prodigious quan¬ 
tities are consumed fresh in the Loudon market, and in almost all 
the sea-port towns in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; but 
a far greater quantity is salted, dried, or pickled in vinegar. The 
lochs and friths of Scotland and Ireland are visited by salmon in 
such copious shoals that more than a thousand fish have sometimes 
been taken at a single draught. The two most productive fisheries 
are that of the Tweed near Berwick, and of the Bann near Coleraine; 
at the latter of which, Mr. Young says, 1450 salmon have been 
taken at one drag of a single net. The saljuon also frequents the 
coasts of Norway and Iceland in the summer months 1 in pro¬ 
digious quantities. Hooker describes the salmon fishery in the 
river Lax Elbe on the latter island, w here women, as well as men, 
took w'ith their handf, in a few hours, 2200 salmon.* 

The banks of the North sea, the rocky coasts of the Orkneys, 
and the eastern shores of Biitain, afford, in abundance, two articles 
of luxury for the Loudon market, though but sparingly drawn 
from those sources: we allude to the turbot and lobster. For 
a supply, however, of the former wc have always had recourse 
to the Dutch, to whom \yc paid about *£*80,(XX) a-year ; and for 
about a million of the latter, taken on the coast of Norway; the 
Danes drew from us about <£15,(XX) a-year; for cels we gave 
the Dutch about <£~)00() a-venr. These fisheries are calculated to 
give employment to not less than 10,000 seamen. 

Even the oyster fishery supplies the market of the metropolis 
with an article of nutneious food for eight months in the year; and 
if cultivated with the same care in the neighbourhood of Chiches¬ 
ter, Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth,„the coasts of Wales, 


* Journal of a Tour in Iceland, by W J. Hooker. 
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and among the Hebrides, as at Colchester, Milton, Feversham, 
&c., there is not a town in Great Britain which might not be as 
abundantly supplied with oysters as the London market. 

Notwithstanding this never-failing harvest of food within our 
immediate reach, the neglect of the fisheries has never ceased to be 
a subject of unavailing complaint from the day s of Queen Elizabeth 
to the present time. * it maketli much to the ignominie and 
shame of our English nation/ (says the learned Keeper of the 
Tower Records, above quoted,) 4 that God and nature, offering 
us so great if treasure^ even at our own doores, wee doe, notwith¬ 
standing, neglect the benefit thereof, and by paying money to 
strangeis for the fish of our owu seas, impoverish ourselves to make 
them richand he complains unit Yarmouth which, from a bed of 
sand, had risen to an opulent town, solely by the fishery, with the 
Cinque ports and other towns and villages to the number of 2'.\5, 
were, in his time, ‘ decayed and reduced to extreame poverty/ 
whilst those of Holland and Zealand were flourishing from tqe 
riches,collected ou our own coasts-, where not less than 400 w' 
their vessels were constantly employed to supply England alofie 
with fish caught on its own shoies. As a contrast to our indolent 
or indifference, a lively picture is drawn of the bustle and activity?- 
which the Dutch honing buss fishery communicated to the various 
tradesmen and artisans, laboureis, Millers, packers, dressers, ole. 
and of the numbers of poor women and children to which it gave, 
employment.* On the coasts of Hoi land and in its bays and inlets 
3000 4oats of various kinds were constantly occupied; on those pf 
England and Scotland, in the cod and ling fishery only, they had,; 
800 vessels, from bO to 130 tous burden, fully employed; arid* 
each of these was attended by another vessel for supplying it witif' 
salt and carrying back the cured fish. Fi*in Bougoncss to tlife 
mouth of the Thames, a fleet of lfJoo htiia<$ vveie actively' 
engaged in the herring fishery, to every one of which might be 
reckoned three others, some employed in importing foreign salty- 
some in conveying it to the fi.-dting vessels, and others in carrying 
the cured fish to a foreign market. Thus the total number of 
shipping engaged in, and connected with, the herring fishery 
amounted to 0400 vessels, giving employment on the water aioue, 
to 112,000 manners and fishermen. At that time Holland cohld 
boast of 10,000 sail of shipping, and 108,000 mariners , 1 although 
their country itselfe affords them neither materials or victuall or 
merchandize to be accounted of towards their setting forth/ It 

* In a pamphlet cut hied 1 England WPnfli to Wealth and Honour, in a Dialogue 
between un Fn;.disImiKM •*nd a Dutchman,’ which abounds v> itli information on the‘•ob¬ 
ject of the fisheries, the whole alphabet is employed, in regular oreft r, to enutuerafe the 
various trades-pcople, artisans, dec. who subsist by ihe herring fishery. 
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had a navy which supported many a long and arduous contest 
with that of Great Britain for the dominion of the seas; and its 
commerce and colonies spread themselves over the most distant 
parts of the globe. Many fair and populous cities rose with pro¬ 
digious rapidity from a few mud hovels scattered among the swamps 
and morasses at the mouths of the Rhine and the Waal. So 
universally indeed was it acknowledged that the strength, wealth 
and prosperity of the United Provinces were entirely owing to 
the herring fishery, that an observation was in common use among 
themselves, that Amsterdam had its foundation on he/ring bones. 

But the best proofs from what channel the republic of the United 
Provinces derived its rapid flow of wealth and prosperity, may be 
^collected from an estimate of the population of the States General, 
published in Holland in 1669, which stands as under:— 

‘ Persons employed as fishermen, and in equipping 
fishermen with their ships, boats, tackle, con¬ 
veying of salt, Ac, 

Persons employed in the navigation of ships in the 

foreign tradp, wholly independent of the # trade V 250,000 
connected'with the fisheries. ) 

• .Personsemployed as manufacturers,shipwrights, 

handicraft trades, dealers in the said manufac- 650,000 




450,000 


tures, &c. 

Persons employed in agriculture, inland fishery, 
daily labour, &c. 

Inhabitants of all descriptions employed in va¬ 
rious concerns connected with domestic con¬ 
sumption and in general use. 

Idle gentry without callings, statesmen, officers, 
usurers, soldiers, beggars, &c. who are sup¬ 
ported by the labour and care of those above- 

mentioned. 

1 * 


200,000 

650,00* 

200,000 


' *V. Making a tqjtal of 2,400,000/ 

• : ^ ... * 

Of this aggregaifepopulation it will appear that eleveu-twelflhs 

were exercised m habits of industry; and that 700,000, or every 
third person nearly, was eithfr a mariner, a fisherman, or one eitir 
ployed in tfie encouragement and increase of their marine and the 
fisheries. It was the boast of the pensionary De Witt thattoeariy 
one-fifth part of the population of the United Provinces earned their 
subsistence by the fisheries at sea, and it was his opinion that the 
trade of Holland co^d not be supported without them, but would 
decay with the decay of the herring fishery, which he considered as 
tjie right arm of the republic. Tnfc States General, indeed, made 
no secret of the grand source of their wealth and prosperity. In 
one of their ordinances, relating to the herring fishery, they set out 
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by declaring, * how well known it is that the great fishing and 
catching of herrings is the chiefest trade and principal gold mine 
of the United Provinces, whereby many thousands of households, 
families, handicraft trades and occupations are set on work, are well 
maintained, and prosper, &c/' The people of England were fully 
aware of the great advantages derived' by the Dutch from a fishery 
carried on principally by <the latter within the seas, and frequently 
close under the shores, of the former. Why this country, with an 
apparent indifference, suffered a nation which she had so recently 
raised out of* its dykeq and mud-banks to a state of independence; 
to erect, by rapid, stages, a grand national superstructure on the 
ba§is of British produce and protection, till she became her most 
formidable rival on the ocean, is a'subject that has often engaged 
the pen of the statesman; of such men as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
William Monsou, Sir William Petty, Sir Roger L'Estrange, and 
many other able and practical politicians. Neither has there been 
any want of efforts on the part of individuals, or of encourage¬ 
ment 011 that of government, (though the latter might not alway& 
have been properly directed,) to correct this extraordinary supine*, 
ness. Liberal subscriptions have been set on foot, and vast sums 
of money contributed at various times for the establishment of, 
fishing villages and the building and setting forth of ships and boitr 
suitable for the purpose. Various acts of parliament have beet) 
passed from time to time for the encouragement of the fisheries 
and fishermen, conferring premiums, granting bounties, allowing 
exemptions from duties, and bestowing other indulgences and 
privileges, protecting mariners, landsmen, and apprentices engaged 
in the fisheries from the impress, and allowing every person, wha 
should have followed the occupation of fisherman for seven suc* L 
cessive years,, being a married man, to setmp and freely exercise 
any trade or profession in any town or place in Grea%Britain. Itf 
the midst of all these encouragements, however, we have not been * 
quite consistent. The cod and turbot fisheries were chiefly carried 
on by the Dutch. There are two baits of which these fish are 
peculiarly fond, the lamprey and the whilk, neither of which the 
Dutch possess, but both of which *w v ere amply supplied to them 
by us. • Nay, it appears on evidence before a committee of the 
House or Commons that our own fishing vessels have been fre 
quently kept a fortnight or three wefeks in the Thames for want of 
lampreys, while the Dutch were carrying them away by hundreds 
of thousands at a time.* But other unfavourable circumstances 
of greater weight than these caused the fisheries to languish in 

- ...... - - ■ .. . 

' • Report of the Committee for Fisheries, 1786. 
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England, in proportion as they flourished on the opposite side of 
the channel; aud thus, as Mr. Schultes says, 

‘This country passively contributed to her rivals'aggrandizement; 
mid at the very period, namely 10*5)5, when the Dutch and her neigh¬ 
bours were enjoying all the advantage of affluence, power and dominion, 
deriving annually tiom the British Sea fishery the enormous sum of 
twenty millions of pounds, we began to borrow money for public 
expenditure, and incur the national debt, which gradually increased 
in the same proportion as their wealth and prosperity; and (painful 
to remark) it appeared by a tract published in Ibj.'k, wheiein the 
writer refers to the testimony ami asseverations of merchants in 
.Amsterdam, that we purchased our own lish at the incredible sum of 
sixteen hundred thousand pounds annually/* 

It may be proper, before we endeavour to point out the remedy, 
to trace some of the main causes, which have operated in producing 
that fatal disease which has so long and so obstinately impeded the 
progress of Great Britain towards a successful establishment of 
^the fisheries on all or any of the numetous situations, favourable for 
that purpose, on ajine of sea coast, not less thau /GOO miles in 
extent. 

The occupation of a fisherman may be considered generally as 
the offspiing of poverty; the dangers of tile clement on which he 
moves, the fatigues and hardships that he has to encounter, the 
disease and infirmity prematurely brought on b) exposure to cold 
and wet, the unc ertainty of a market for his fish, if successful, and 
the certainty of starving fiom a want of success, arc ll^e dis¬ 
couraging prospects which he who embarks in the trade has to 
contemplate; but as necessity is tbe parent of exertion as well as of 
invention, we do not find that a want of hands for the fisheries makes 
any part of the obstacles which have retarded their progress. It 
is pretty nearly the same with nations as with individuals; that 
country, which has but one of its sides abutting on the sea, must 
necessarily be poor before it consents to become a nation of fisher¬ 
men. Thus the provinces of Holland and Zealand, whose culti¬ 
vable land yielded not sufficient produce for the subsistence of 
one-eighth part of their inhabitants, were driven by necessity to seek 
for the remainder on the water. But England, which had twelve 
times the quantity of productive land for her population, felt not 
the same necessity of cultivating the sea to provide subsistence, 
though surrounded by that element on every side. Food was neither 
so dear nor so scarce, that men were driven to the necessity of 
encountering the perils and hardships of a boisterous element to 
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increase the quantity or reduce the price of the necessaries of life. 
The small portion of its inexhaustible stores that was drawn from 
its bosom was rather to supply an article of luxury for home con- 
sAmption, than a merchantable commodity for the foreign market; 
and even that demand was scantily and precariously furnished. If 
the catch , as it is technically called, was too abundant, a great part of 
it was spoiled for want of*a quick and certain market at hand, while 
the quantity itself lowered the price of those that were disposed of; 
if too scanty^ the produce was not worth the expense of sending to 
a distant market, unless sold there at an exorbitant price. Tlie un¬ 
certainty of the supply and the fluctuation of price were necessarily 
followed by an uncei tainty in the demand; and such a state of the 
market being precisely suited for the establishment of a mono¬ 
poly, a monopoly was accordingly established. For this purpose 
a narrow and confined spot of ground was set apart in the city 
of London, which absorbed the whole of the fish that came 
within the radius of its vortex, extending from Biliinsgate, as its 
focal point, seven miles in every dilection; and'this little spot 
virtually monopolize! all the best fish that were caught on the 
coast of the United Kingdom. This market is held as an exclusive 
privilege of the corporation of London by charter, * which/ says 
Sir Thomas Bernard, * in the greatest and most populous city iii 
the world, restricts the sale of an essential article of life to a small 
and inconvenient market; and has exclusively placed the monopoly 
of fish in the hands of a few' interested salesmen.* 

‘ If die abuse (adds Sir T. Bernard) were limited to a mere enhance¬ 
ment of price upon those who value the articles of life in proportion to 
their dearness and scarcity, the power might be so modified in its exercise, 
ns to be undeserving of public animadversion or interference. But it is 
now ascertained that, in a period of scarcity, when every effort is making 
by importation and economy to provide for the public necessities, a kind 
of blockade has checked the supply of the metropolis; large quantities 
of fish have been withheld or wantonly destroyed as thfey approached 
the market, and nearly two millions of inhabitants in London and its 
surrounding neighbourhood have been in a great measure deprived of 
an article of food, which might have lessened the consumption of 
butchers* meat and wheat-corn, to the relief of the whole kingdom.** 

The evils of this monopoly are greatly enhanced by the tricks 
and abuses which are contrived by the fishermen, the salesmen, 
and the fishmongers, who, in the present state of things, are all 
more interested in creating a scarcity than in the diffusion of plenty. 
It is more advantageous to all these parties to sell a turbot at three 
guineas, and a lobster for its sauce at twelve shillings, than by 
sending three times the quantity to market, to reduce the prices 
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to a sixth part of what they actually are. Great care is therefore 
taken that the market be piecisely fed to the profitable point, but 
never overstocked. To effect this, the\ have a dcp6t of well-boats 
and store-boats ready stocked about 6ravescnd. In these boats 
a supply of cod, turbot, and lobsters are kept during the season, 
from whence the proper quantity is daily measured out for the 
Billinsgate market, in the height of the season those that get 
sickly are thrown overboard, but, towards the end, when keeping 
up the price is no longer an object, thousands of sickly and ema¬ 
ciated cod and lobsters are thrown into the, market.* Not many 
months ago a Russian frigate ran down one of these lobster vessels, 
and set 15,000 of these animals adrift in the Th|uiies. A species' 
of cruelty is resorted to in order to prevent lob&er9, so pounded 
up, ficra tearing one another in pieces; the great claw is rendered 
paralytic by driving a w ooden peg into the low er joint. 

All attempts have hitherto failed to break this iniquitous combina¬ 
tion. Certain fishmongers, encouraged by several noblemen and 
gentlemen, agreed to serve out fish at reduced prices, by lining it 
brought from the coasts by land carriage. The Billinsgate sales¬ 
men took the alarm, raised a subscription of several thousand 
pounds, and bribed the servants and housekeepers of the encouragers 
of laud carriage fish to put the very worst fish they could get on 
their masters* table; from which it soon obtained so bad a charac¬ 
ter that the new' fishmongers were ruined, and the old ones con¬ 
trived to add to their monopoly all the fish brought to market by 
land as well as water carriage. 

It is of so much importance to destroy this combination, that 
the Committee of the Fish Association, in their first Report, 
consider it expedient to commence their operations with the metro¬ 
polis, believing, and ^vith reason, that the increased use of fish 
in London, Westminster, and their vicinity, would not fail to 
contribute, by their example, to introduce its general consumption 
into other cities and places in Great Britain. To • attain this 
object, it appears to the committee to be absolutely necessary that 
the present impediments to supply and distribution should be re- 
moved. - 

Of these impediments, the four principal ones are the following. 
First, Billinsgate, being the only market, is neither adequate in size 
to more than a small portion of the necessary supply, nor conve¬ 
nient in point of access, or local situation, to the immense popu¬ 
lation which, w ithin the last centfiry, has eateuded itself to the 
westward, over Mary-le-bone, Paddington, Lambeth, &c. a Cir¬ 
cumstance which has necessarily impeded and obstructed the distri 
bution and sale of fish. Secondly, the doubt and hesitation of 
fishermen in bringing up to this only niarket'so large a quantity of 
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fish as they might procure, while so many circumstances render the 
sale of it both difficult and uncertain. Thirdly, the distribution and 
sale, arising from the local situation of Billipsgate market: < the 
labour aiid loss of time of a poor basket-woman, who can afford 
to buy only a small lot of fish, must be greatly increased, by her 
being obliged to resort to Biilinsgate between three and six o’clock 
in the morning, on account of her little purchase, and to return 
with it several miles on her head, before sne can begin hc^ sale.’* 
The case with regard to mackerel, which more or less applies to 
other fish, is«thus stated by Sir Thomas Bernard.' 1 

* It is a singfiMfcjbut well known fact, that at the very time when 
there is the greagesc quantity of mackerel to be caught in the part of the 
British channePwlftch supplies the London. market, and when that 
fishery is most abundant, the fishermen who frequent Biilinsgate, al¬ 
most wholly discontinue the mackerel fishery. This extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance is thus accounted for. These fishermen depend in a great 
measure for customers on fishwomen who attend daily at Biilinsgate 
with their baskets on their heads, to purchase the mackerel, and carry* 
them for sale about the metropolis. As long as these women continue 
their attendance on the* Biilinsgate market, the fishermen are secure of 
a certain degree of custom for their fish; but as soon as the common 
fruit comes into season, they give up dealing in fish ; finding the sale 
of gooseberries, currants and the like, to produce them a larger and 
more secure profit, with less risk or trouble. The fishermen being thus 
disappointed of a sale for their mackerel, at the time when they are 
most abundant, give up, in a degree, their employment for the season; 
and an immense Quantity of palatable and nutricious food is thereby 
annually withheld from the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

* This circumstance of the want of means of sending their fish gene¬ 
rally info the town, not only prevents the mackerel being caught; but, 
even after they have been caught and brought lip the river, precludes a 
considerable part of it from ever reaching the market; for all that ar¬ 
rives at this period beyond the estimated demand of the fishmongers, 
however fresh ami good, is thrown into the Thames, and destroyed be¬ 
fore it reaches Biilinsgate; with the consequence of enhancing the price 
of mackerel to the opulent putt o! the metropolis, and of excluding 
most of its inhabitants from a participation in this cheap and plentiful 
supply of food/f 

The fourth great impediment, mentioned by die committee, to 
the general use of fish in the metropolis, is the uncertainty of price, 
and the total ignorance in which the public are kept as to the daily 
stale of the supply* * The housekeeper who is going to market, 
knows pretty correctly what will be the price of mutton, beef, 
bread, cheese, and almost every other article of subsistence, but 


.’Tint Report of tbe Committee-of the Fish Association p. It 
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has no means of guessing whether fish will, that morning, he two* 
pence or two shillings a pound/ She knows, indeed, that the 
price depends mainly on fhe pleasure of the fishmongers, and con¬ 
siders it there foie a son of prohibited article, tit ouly for the tables 
of the rich and luxurious. Indeed the great mass of inhabitants, 
consisting of tradespeople, mechanics, anil small annuitants, would 
as soon think of going into Oweu’s or flange’s shops to ask the 
price of a pine-apple, a9 to inquire of Grove or Taylor the prices 
of cod, turbot, or salmon in the height of the season and when the 
town is full. Hence, when it may happen that there <*8 even a glut 
of fish, which however is rarely the case, as there is no mode of 
diffusing that information, diere is none of increasing the means 
of sale. 

There is, however, another and not an artificial impediment to 
the regular supply of the metropolis by water carriage, which 
arises from the navigation of the river Thames. Whenever there 
is a prevalent south-west wind, which makes it impracticable to 
get up the river, the fishermen take shelter in a small hay on the 
Essex side of the mouth of the Thames, called Holy Haven, or 
sometimes East Haven; here they are obliged to w'ait a shift of 
wind, and, if disappointed in this, their cargoes are thrown over¬ 
board, and they proceed on another fishing voyage. The com¬ 
mittee therefore propose to open a communication by land carriage 
between Holy Haven and the metropolis; .the distauce is only 
thirty miles, of which about four or five would require a new road 
to he made. Were this once effected, a daily and tegular supply 
of fish would reach town in live or six hours after its arrival in 
Holy Haven, and the increased expense would not exceed one 
halfpenny a pound.* 

The 1 first step to the removal of all these obstacles to a more 
extended use of fish iu the metropolis, appears obviously to be the 
dissolution of the present monopoly by the establishment of new 
markets. The evil of this monopoly is not a complaint of recent 
date; it would seem to have been felt so far back as the year 1749, 
when an act was passed * for making a free market for the sale of 
fish in the city of Westminster; and for preventing the forestalling 
and monopolizing of fishyet, from some strange and unaccount¬ 
able circumstances, though the population of Westminster and its 
connected neighbourhood has increased more than three-fold since 
the passing of that act of George II. no benefit whatever has been 
derived to this immense aggregate of population from it. The 
conmiissioneis, in fact, seem to have mismanaged the conceit! al- 
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unite every effort to provide an increase of subsistence, and to shake 
off that annual dependence on the uncertain and ruinous importa¬ 
tion of wheat corn and other grain, at an expense amounting, in the 
same period of twelve years', to no less a sum than forty-two mil¬ 
lions of money, sent out of the kingdom in quest of the necessary 
articles of life.’* & 

It must not be disguised however, that, such are the prejudices 
of the common people, and of the poor more especially, that were 
the supply of fish so abundant as to reduce the price to a very low 
rate, it would be considered as unwholesome, or not fresh, or 
out of season, and would consequently find few purchasers. A gra¬ 
dual introduction of fish as an ordinary*article of food is preferable 
to a sudden overflow. An example set by their superiors frequently 
tends to the removal of the prejudices of the lower order. The 
late Admiral Rtfdney, dining at Carlton House, congratulated the 
Prince of Wales on seeing a plate of what he thought British 
cured herrings on the tabic, adding that, if His Royal Highness' 
example was followed by the upper rank» only, it would be the 
means of adding £0,000 hardj^ seamen to the navy. The Prince 
observed that he had paid him an unmerited compliment, the 
herrings not having been cured by British hands—‘ but,’ continued 
Ilis Royal Highness , c henceforward! shall order a plate of British 
cured herrings to be purchased at any expense, to appear as a 
standing dish at this table: we shall call it a Rodney, and under 
that designation, what true patriot will not follow my example ?’t 
We fear the Rodney, like the monument voted to the memory of 
that gallant officer, has long been suspended. 

But the uncontrouled command of the sea, the local and natural 
advantages arising out of the insular situation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ‘ encircled by inexhaustible shoals ef nourishing and gra¬ 
tifying food,’ theequuliv inexhaustible mines of salt which both the 
land and sea afford us, are advantages so eminently superior to those 
which most other nations are gifted with, that we ought, not to 
be satisfied with the supply of our hoid£ consumption—We should 
imitate the Dutch, and draw from our stores a copious supply for 
exportation to foreign countries, in exchange for other articles of 
consumption, and thereby increase the national wealth, strength, 
and industry, and 4 provide a great and unfailing nursery for % our 
navy—the bulwark, the defence, and the glory of the United 
Kingdom.' 

Here, we must confess, the causes of former failure are neither 
so obvious, nor the remedy against future failure so easy. Funds 
were not alway^wanting to supply every necessary material on a 

• First Report of the Committee of the Fish Association, p. 5 et seq. 
t Proceedings of the British Society at the Loudon Tavern, 85th March, 1789. 
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grand scale, nor were precautions neglected for ensuring success. 
So early as 1580 a plan was proposed to raise o£’80,000 for esta¬ 
blishing the British fishery; iu If) 15 the like sum was raised by a 
joint-stock company; in 1632 a royal fishing company was esta¬ 
blished under the sanction of King Charles I. In 1(360 parliament 
granted a remission of the salt duties, and freed all the materials 
employed in the fisheries from customs apd excise. In 1661 the 
national fisheries met with great encouragement under the auspices 
of Charles II. In 1677 this monarch incorporated the Duke of 
York and others into 1 The Company of the Koval Fishery of Eng¬ 
land.’ In 1713 it was proposed to raise £ 180,000 on annuities, for 
the purpose of establishing a fishing company, (n 1749, by the 
recommendation of George II. in his opening speech to parliament, 
and in consequence of a report of a committee of the House of 
Commons, T ’500,000 was subscribed for carrying' on the fisheries 
under a corporation by the name of i The Society of the Free 
British Fishery,’ of which the Prince of Wales was chosen the 
governor. This society, which was patronized and promoted by 
the first men in the kingdom, promised fair for a little time, but it 
.soon began to languish, nor could the enormous bounty of 56s. a 
ton prevent its total failure. The attention of parliament was 
again called to this great national-object in 1786, when a new 
corporation was formed under the name of ‘ The British Society 
for extending the Fisheries and impioving the Sea Coasts of the 
Kingdom/ which, if it does not flourish with all the vigor that 
could be wished, is still in existence, and wo believe in an impro¬ 
ving slate. ' 

These failures however, injurious as they might be to individuals, 
who contributed to the funds, were not so to the public; the towns 
and haihours of the maritime counties were improved, the number 
of seamen increased^ the pilotage of the coasts better understood, 
and a body of expert fishermen formed, many of whom continued 
their occupations on the ruins of the several companies. 

The success of the DutcJi was owing in great measure to the 
steady industry of that indefatigable people. Their fishery, how¬ 
ever, was conducted on a well-regulated system, by which all were 
requited rigidly to abide; it was a concern, in which the whole 
nation might be said to partake. Every one felt it a duty to have 
a share in the fishery. -An officer with the title of Admiral 
commanded the fishing squadron, whose directions all the rest were 
implicitly to obey. The English Companies, it is true, whether 
joint-stock or royal,had their regulations; but each fisherman when 
at sea ‘ was left to himself, and permitted to fish as best liketh him ;’ 
he was, in short, under no restraint or discipline.' The Dutch, 
besides, were purely fishers; 1 in season and out of season’ they 

occupied 
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occupied themselves in matters solely connected with the fishery. 
The English combined with their fishery some other employment 
which but too frequently furnished an excuse for putting to sea, 
perhaps at the proper moment, whenever they might find theinselvp# 
disposed to loiter on shore. It is an old complaint tfiat while the 
provident and indefatigable Dutch went out to sea as far as the 
Shetland Islands to meet the herrings, the English quietly waited 
their arrival on the coast and in the creeks. 1 The Hollanders are 
industrious/ says Sir John Burroughs, ‘ and no sooner are dis¬ 
charged of lading but presently put forth for more, and spek for 
markets abroad air well as at home; whereas our English, after 
they have been once at sea, doe commonly never returne againe 
until all the money taken for their fish be spent, and they are in 
debt, seeking only to serve die next market/* The English more¬ 
over being, as we have before observed, half traders and halt fishers, 
were in the habit of proceeding to the mid channel and there bar¬ 
tering their goods for fish with the Dutch and Flemings.; a practice 
which led by no very slow degrees to systematic smuggling, which 
was found to be an employment so much more genteel and easy, as 
well as profitable, that the fishing towns became so many deposi¬ 
taries of contraband goods. 

We may therefore not be much out in ascribing the failure of the 
English fisheries for the home market to a want of those facilities 
which would create a steady demand, and ensure to die fisherman a 
certain aud ready sale of his produce; and of those for the foreign 
market, to a want of system and management in the Royal and Joint- 
stock Companies—to a waul of funds by individual fishermen, and 
the unwillingness of men of capital to engage in a concern of such 
doubtful success ;—1<» which mav be added the indifference and want 
of attention arising from the mixed employment of our fishermen: 
perhaps, however, the failure was after ad mostly owing to the 
Dutch having anticipated and secured to themselves thp best 
of the foreign markets, where their herrings had obtained the cha¬ 
racter of being so much supeiior to dial it was in vain we en¬ 
deavoured to enter into competition with them, even in regaid to 
price. 

' If we turn our attention, in the fiext place, to the fisheries of 
Scotland, We shall find that there too they have always languished; 
yet all the natural inducements that can invite or compel to the 
cultivation of the fishery exist on the northern and western shores 
of that country, and more especially on its appendant islands of 
Orkney,, Shetland, and the'Hebrides. It is here that 1 the British 
Society for extending the Fisheries’ have chiefly excited them- 
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selves, and here indeed their exertions were most required. The 
total change which the rebellion, and the consequent breaking up' 
of the clans, occasioned in the situation and circumstances of the 
Highlanders, compelled many thousand families to seek for em¬ 
ployment oil the opposite shores of the Atlantic. This emigra¬ 
tion depopulated whole districts. The soil was not ungrateful 
nor the climate ungenial; both the sea r and the land offered 
abundant means of subsistence: but the change was too violent to 
admit of proper measures being taken to allure these poor people 
to the pursuit of the fisheries and the cultivation of the waste lands. 
Seduced too by false statements, and deluded By imaginary hap¬ 
piness, they Bed from their native shores to undergo a state of 
misery ten times more severe than that from which they vainly 
flattered theinsehes they were escaping. Their deplorable con¬ 
dition in the promised land of America is thus feelingly, and wt 
believe faithfully, described by a gentleman who spared no pains 
in directing his inquiries into the * most effectual means of the 
improvement of the coasts and the western isles of Scotland.* 

* Within these few years I have tnken much pains to inquire, and 
have had the very best opportunities of ascertaining, the unhappy fata 
of many of those unfortunate people who have emigrated, either from 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, to that part of the globe; and even within 
these tew months I have had an account of the poverty, wretchedness, 
nakedness, and misery of many of those people, which it is almost hor* 
riblc to describe. Of money the*re is none to be obtained; what is 
carried out is soon expended; and when their clothes are worn out 
they have no means of replacing them. If they should even obtain em¬ 
ployment as labourers, they can get no wages in money from their em¬ 
ployers. If they obtain land, they can get nothing for its produce: 
their food a little Indian corn and water, they drag out a miserable ex¬ 
istence, with little chance of ever acquiring the only consolation that 
remains, that of procuring the means of returning to their native land, 
in which many hundreds of these deluded people declared to ray friend 
lhat they would be glad to accept the most abject employments, or 
even to beg from door to dootvpather than support tho miseries of their 
situation in America. The women who had gone out were of all others 
the most wretched; nor is there, of either sex, or of any description, a 
single individual, who has recently emigrated to America, that would 
not think it the most fortunate emancipation to be landed naked on 
their native shores/* 

To put an effectual bar to the recurrence of so much misery on 
the return of peace, to prevent so many brave men and their families 
being lost to the country, in which the interests of humanity are no 

less concerned than those of sound policy, no great sacrifice on the 
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part of the public would seem to.be inquired. These emigration* 
are not so much owing to a redundancy, as to a scantiness, of po- 
pulation. The dispersion of the inhabitants over a wide tract of 
country is unfavourable to the cultivation and improvement of iti 
it is useless to raise grain where thcie is no demand for it—no mar¬ 
kets—no roads—no assemblage of people in towns*, uniting in one 
point the various occupations of social life, and sendiug forth, like the 
heart in the human body, health and vigour to the extremities. Ju 
such a country the great iandholdci tiuds his advantage in converting 
whole districts into pasture for the rearing of cattle aud sheep, which 
require not a turnpike road for driving them to a market. The same 
scantiness of population on the sea-coasts, where all are hshcrrueu, 
is attendee! with the same disadvantages. The families of these 
poor people are in a state of constant migration; for the wives and 
children of fishermen are employed in gutting the fish. The 
w omen travel along the dreary coast, from bay to bay, in the cheerless 
mouths of November and December, with their infants on their 
bapks, a little oatmeal, a kettle aud a few other utensih, which an 
uninhabited waste £ould uot supply: ‘ they commence their add 
and heartless labour w ithout shelter for themselves or their infants, 
without any change of their daily diet of fish and oatmeal, no house 
to screen the sick or the dying-—the heath, the cavern, or stunted 
bush their only bed, the snow or the hoary frost their only cover- 
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So strongly, indeed, was the House of Commons impress¬ 
ed with a sense of flu; evils arising out of this state of the country, 
that if is declared in the Act + which incorporates the ‘ British 
Society/ 'that the building of free towns, villages, piers and fishing 
stations in the Highlands and islands of North Britain, will greatly 
coutiibule to the improvement of the fisligies, agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and other useful objects of industry in that part of the 
kingdom, in which the dispersed situation of the inhabitants have 
hitherto proved a great impediment to their active exertions; and 
their being collected into fishing toyrfis aud villages vvpuld be the 
means of forming a nursery of hardy seamen for His Majesty’s 
navy, and the defence of the kingdom.’ 

Accordingly tin ee fishing settlements were fixed on by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Directors; one at Ullapool, ou the north; another 
at Loch-bay, in the Isle of Sky; and the third on the south coa&t, 
at Tobermory; since which ha 4 recently been added a fouith at 
Pulteney-town, near Wick in Caithness. Bounties were also given 
at the same time and certain facilities granted with regard to the 
6a't duties, which have subsequently been extended ; but this Is not 
enough: before any effectual remedy cau be applied to the Scotch 
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fisheries, the indulgence must be enlarged, more towns built, atid 
all the restraints and complicated regulations aiising from the duty 
on salt completely done away. This is of far greater importance 
to tlie fisherlunu than the allowing of bounties, and in the end at¬ 
tended probably with less loss to the revenue. We think with 
.Adam Smith, that a tonnage-bounty, proportioned to the burden 
of the ship, and not to her diligence and success in the fishery, is 
not the best stimulus to exertion;- but we by no means agree with 
him, that vessels will be fitted out for the sole purpose «1‘ catching, 
not the fish, but the bounty. We must also doubt the correctness 
of the fact adduced in illustration of his theory, namely, that, in the 
year 17of), when the bounty was fifty shillings the ton, the whole 
buss-fishery of Scotland brought in only four barrels of herrings; so 
that each barrel of merchantable herrings in that year cost the go- 
vernment, in ^bounties alone, £ 1.5!) 7<- Gd .* This is at least 
strangely inconsistent with what he advances in the very next page, 
namely, that the great bounties had given such encouragement to the 
buss-fishery as to ruin the boat-fishery. But facts weie then, as they 
now' are, against his theory; the buss-fishery, in spite of bounties, 
is gone to decay, while the boat-fishery not.only survives but im¬ 
proves. We agree with him, however, that bounties have the 
effect of encouraging rash adventurers in concerns .which they do 
not understand, and cause them to lose, by their ignorance, more 
than is gained by the liberality of government. The bounty, in 
fact, is no encouragement to the actual fisherman. In the Shet¬ 
land islands the laiid is the proprietor of the boats. All tliat the 
poor fisherman catches is to be delivered to the laird’s steward at a 
vciy low rate, who, in return, gives him the heads of the fish for 
himself and family, and»scives him with the necessaries of life from 
the laird’s storehouse at an enormous profit, sometimes at the rate 
of five shillings for a peck of oatmeal of eight pounds weight. His 
family employ themselves in making worsted stockings, mittens 
and night-caps, for which ffcgy are allowed about five pence a 
pair !f 

It appears from the report ,pf a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in I73o, that the whole of the duties on salt received into the 
Treasury from the counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, ori an average of the preceding 
ten years, amounted only to £ \7 l l Os. per annum, and there is 
reason to believe that they have not siuce that time increased. These 
counties might therefore be exempt from the duties on salt without 
much injury to the revenue; but this is not enough; they should 

* Wealth of Nation*. 

t (juiciui Remarks on tilt Biiiish Fisheries 1784. 
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also be exempt from ‘ the various vexatious bonds and penalties 
which at present afaompany that indulgence, and which in many 
cases are as distressing to the fishers as if tliey paid the duty on the 
salt they use/* How, for instance, ca# it be expected .that the 
poor fisherman should send to the distance of 80' or 100 miles to a 
depot of salt for every boat load of fish he may wish to cure ? how 
can he convey such cured fish to a custom-house, equally distant, to 
have it examined ? He has not sufficient capital to purchase a ship 
load of salt; or if he had, w here is he to keep this perishable article ? 
It is well known that for want of facilities which would enable in¬ 
dividuals to purchase small quantities of salt, hundreds of boat loads 
of fish are cast away, or thrown upon the land as manure. 

Nothing can more strongly exemplify the beneficial effects arising 
from the f ree use of salt, without being subject to bonds, pains, or 
penalties, than the privilege granted by Parliament to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Isle of Man to import salt from England duty free, not 
only for curing fish, but for all other domestic purposes. In the 
year 1769 the inhabitants of this island amounted to 17,500. ‘ In 

the year 1784,* saysJVlr. Pi user, 1 1 had the honour to be appointed 
by the Treasusy to make an inquiry into the slate of the reveuue and 
fisheries of that island. I found that, at that period, w ithout boun¬ 
ties on their boats or the tonnage of their fishing smacks, or any pre¬ 
miums other than the free use of salt, they carried on a most exten¬ 
sive fishery, which employed 2 >00 seamen. In the absence of the 
herrings, the fishermen supplied the consumption of the island, in 
great^bundauce, with white fish, the agriculture was greatly increa¬ 
sed, and the population consisted of 30,000 souls, having nearly 
doubled the number of its inhabitants in fifteen years.’+ In 1798 
their boats had increased both in number and size; from the burden 
of ten to twelve tons they had now advanctgd from sixteen to twenty 
two tons, of which the number exceeded 350, each employing seven 
or eight men; they had besides from forty to fifty fishing smacks 
from twenty to forty tons each, the whole employing upwards of 
3000 seamen, which were then to the number of men 

and boys employed in the whole of the buss fishery of Scotland, 
supported by bounties exceeding £‘£0, (XX) a year. J The prosperity 
of this island continues to be progressive, which is ascribed prin¬ 
cipally to the free importation of salt. That frauds are here com¬ 
mitted on the revenue, and that, if the same indulgence was grunted 
to the fisheries of Scotland, they would be committed to a greater 
extent, proportionate to the greater facilities of disposing of this ar- 


* Committee of Fisheries in 1785. 

t Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Abbot, from R. Fiaser, Esq. 
f Itepoit of the Committee of the House of Conjniomt for the Fisheries^ ill 1798. 
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tide, there can be no doubt; but it is probable, on the other (land, 
that the trade and manufactures of the United Kingdom would be 
more benefited by the increased quantity of food thereby procured, 
and the national prosperity more advanced by the increased wealth 
of a numerous body of fishermen, than it possibly can be by the 
trifling sum which may accrue to the revenue from the present 
system of the salt laws as they affect the* fisheries. We are per¬ 
suaded, however, that means may be discovered effectually to pre¬ 
vent duty-free-salt from beiug used for any other purpose than that 
of curing fish, by making it unfit for, or immediately detected if 
applied to, any domestic use; as tinging i£ for inslauce, with a 
pale red, green or yellow colour, while liquid in the pans, and thus 
communicating a tint to the solid crystals, which would in no shape 
injure the fish. 

The whole sea coast of Ireland, its bays, creeks, inlets, lakes and 
rivers abound with all the various kinds of edible fish and of the 
very best quality; yet the fisheries of this part of the United 
Empire have, if possible, beeu more neglected than either those of 
England or Scotfaud. The Nymph bank* on the southern coast, 
abounding with cod, hake and ling, and presenting a fishery*perhaps 
not quite so extensive, but equal in all other respects, to that of the 
banks of Newfoundland, was a late discovery. The Liverpool 
market is scantily supplied from this bank; but thos#of Bristol, 
Bath, Plymouth, Exeter, Portsmouth and London might derive an 
ample supply of w hite fish from thence with greater certainty and 
facility than from the banks of the North Sea, the wind blowing 
fair from it for all those markets nine months out of twelve. 
But the Irish, poor and wretched as they are, and surrouuded as the 
island is with inexhaustible fishing grounds, are either so indolent 
or have so little incljnation to engage in the fisheries, that they 
have not yet proceeded a single step beyond procuring a partial 
supply of their own wants. They seem indeed to have less taste 
for a sea-faring life than their insular situation might be supposed 
to create, a proof of whickjs given in the few men which that 
country furnishes for the royiu navy. With a population consisting 
of considerably more than one fourth of the whole population of 
the United Kingdom, Ireland does not supply more than one- 
seventh of the men belonging to the navy, and three-fourths of this 
small portion are landmen. Those few who follow the occupation 
of fishermen are so much prejudiced in favour of their own im¬ 
perfect methods of catching fish, that they have hitherto resisted all 
attempts at improvement. A gentleman, it seems, by a particular 

* So called from the vessel in which it was discovered, by Mr, Do^le, and of which 

account w a s published in 1756. 
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kind of trammel net, proved to them that in a couple of hoifrs he 
could take ten times the quantity of hake that they with their hbokers 
were able to do in a whole night. The cost Of one 6f these hobkers 
is from c£ISO to ,£150; it is navigated by four men and a boyi and 
the mode of fishing is by the hook and line. A set of trammel nets 
with aboat coats only from £80 to £$5. They cm ploy , four then, 
but when thrown out fequire uo attention and* do not prevent the 
use of the line at the same time,—the one is certain, the Other un¬ 
certain. The hake, though playing about in shoals, are iiOt alwajs f 
in the liunion# of biting; but they caunot escape the tiamrhels. 
The hook too must be oaited 9 and baits are sometimes not to be 
had. The poor fisherman can uever hope to raise out of the produce 
of his labour so large a sum as from £ 120 to £ 150 to enable him to 
purchase a hooker; but a small boat and a net may fall within his 
compass, or at any rate may be purchased by a joint contribution of 
the boats’ crew; and the fedings of proprietorship'would give a 
spur to his activity. Yet with all these obvious advantages, such' 
was the prejudice against this new method of taking lish, that the 
crews of the hookers, farmed at the supposed diminution of their 
profit, occasioned by the increased supply, combined together along 
the whole coast and destroyed the trammel nets wherever they dis¬ 
covered them.* 


An enlightened society for Ireland, formed on similar principles 
to that of the British society for extending the fisheries, &c. in 
another part of the United Kingdom, might be the means of 
removing those prejudiees. Still the same difficulties w ould remain 
with regard to the salt laws, the removal of which it is presumed 
would, under proper regulations, give such a spur to the Irish 
fisheries, as would amply compensate the loss or failure of the 
distant fishery of Newfoundland, neither ofawhich are impossible 
contingencies. It may be lost by the war; it may fail through the 
exertions and success of a rival. In point of fact, it lias for some 
>ears past been progressively on the decline; whilst that of N^w- 
England has continued to flourish in sair.e progression. 

It is stated on good authority, that in the year 1805, the number 
of vessels employed iu the American # fishery* amounted to about 
1500, carrying about ten thousand men, who had caught from 
8 to 900,000 quintals of fish, while the whole produce of Sie New¬ 
foundland fishery did not exceed 500,000 quintals, and the number 
of vessels and men employed did not amount to one half of that 
employed by the Americaus.+ The causes of this falling off 
are stated to be; first, the prohibition from making such local 


* Uinta for the Improvement of the Irish Fishery, by Geo. N. Whately. 
t Consideratiom oii the Expediency of adopting certain Bieasures for the Encourage* 
went or Extension of the Newfoundland Fishery. 1805. 
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laws and regulations as might be suitable to the circumstances of 
the inhabitants; secondly, the restriction which prevents the resi- . 
dent inhabitants from erecting their necessary dwellings; thirdly, 
the prohibition against the enciosme and cultivation of laud, which 
prevents the inhabitants from raising any part of their provisions 
beyond a few potatoes; ami fourthly, the restriction laid on the 
importation of provisions from the U filled Stales, which confines 
that importation to bread tiour, Indian com, and li\e stock, and 
that only on conditions not calculated to afford the inhabitants 
much relief. ‘ From a system the fiist object of which is to with¬ 
hold that principle of internal legislation which is acknowledged 
to be indispensible to the good government of every community— 
which restrains the building of comfortable dwellings, in a climate 
exposed to the most inclement winter—which prohibits the culti¬ 
vation of die soil for food—and restricts the importation of it from 
the only market, which the inhabitants have the power to go to— 
from such a system it is not surprising that the inhabitants of New¬ 
foundland are not able to maintain a competition against the Ameri¬ 
can fishermen.** » 

We haVe our doubts whether the Newfoundland fishery would 
be worth the carrying on, provided our home fisheries were in a 
better state of cultivation. To send out an annual supply ot food 
for all the men employed on this fishery, to the distance of "000 
miles, and an annual supply of fishermen and seamen, who make it 
a convenient stepping-stone in their emigrations to America, while 
the home fisheries on the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, equally 
productive of the same kind of fish equally good, are nearly aban¬ 
doned, is, to say the least of it, a questionable policy. It adds 
little to the wealth and less to the strength of the empire, and it ap¬ 
pears to us quite impossible that we can, on return of peace, carry 
on a competition with the Americans on their own shores. 

The brief review' which we have taken of the British fisheries 
conveys nota flattering, b<^t we believe, a faithful, picture of their pre¬ 
sent state. The supply, sNwe have seen, is inexhaustible; the de¬ 
mand, not satisfied either in the home or the foreigu market; the 
object, of great national importance*; the means, completely within 
ourselves; and success, certain under a well regulated plan. AVe 
have our doubts, however, wdiether Mr. Schultes has suggested 
such a plan; like most, projectors, he brings forward only the 
favorable bearings, and promises too much. 

The outline of his scheme, if we rightly comprehend it, is this— 
The heiring fishery to be placed under the continual support and 
immediate direction of the government, whose chief officers, as 

9 (Considerations on the Expediency of adopting certain measure* for the Encournge- 
'iifciit or Extension of the Newfoundland Fishery. 1805. 
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factors or middle men , are to inspect the curing and packing of all 
fish for the foreign market. The salt laws to be revised, restrict 
tions removed, all penalties abolished, and tire intervention of excise 
officers dispensed with. A fund of six millions to be raised and 
issued in descriptive notes of one to live pounds each, to be recalled 
at the end of live years, and bearing interest at live per cent. To 
build or purchase a fishing "navy of 4000 good stout vessels, not 
less than 50 or ()0 tons burden, each of which, with all the appro* 
priate furniture, is calculated to cost about £3000, or the whole 
fishing flotilla twelve millions; one half of the value to be advanced 
by the fund above-mentioned. The lish to be cured on board and 
repacked on shore, according to the regulations observed by the 
Dutch. All the herrings caught and packed to be purchased by 
government at ‘25s. a barrel of sea-sticks, which, wlten repacked, 
may be disposed of at 42s. a barrel. It is supposed that each ship- 
will take and cure annually, on an aveiage, 000 barrels or 2,400,000 
barrels on the whole, which, after repacking, will give 1,600,000 
bands of merchantable herrings. The account would then stand 
as under. * 

Payments. * 

For 2,400,000 barrels at ( Zos. the barrel, £3,000,000, 

in five years .... £ 15,000,000 

Deduct live years interest on the sum borrowed 1,500,000 


. . £13,500,000 

Receipts. 

1 , 600,000 repacked herrings, or, in five years, 

8,000,000 barrels at 42$. . . 16,800,000 


Profit to Government 


3,300,000 


Or annually 



£660,000 


Of the 1,600,000 barrels he estimates 600,OCX) for the consump¬ 
tion of Ireland, and one million to the^iorthern nations of Europe; 
for he observes, that ns it is ascertained the latter took from the 
Dutch 624,000 barrels in 1653, it may be presumed, 1 upon the 
calculations made by political arith^!^l|icians, , there must have 
been a double population since that period^ and consequently there 
must be a double demand. We are nqt sufficiently interested 
to inquire in what school Mr. Schultes learned his political arith¬ 
metic, but if his mercantile arithmetic is not grounded on better 
principles, we suspect that Government would have but a losing 
bargain by employing him as their accountant in the new national 
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herring fishery. We do not see clearly, ^ hat appears so very ob¬ 
vious to Mr. Schultes, how the poor’s rate would become extinct 
by compelling each, poor person to eat four salt herrings a week. 
His other plan, of raising 4 seven millions eight hundred thousand 
pounds a year,’ is as certain as it won Id be ingenious, if 
two-thirds of the poor of England and Wales should earn by 
manual labour three shillings a week each person/ But his ‘ illus¬ 
tration’ of increasing the revenue and diminishing taxes by repo¬ 
sitories of pickled herring in every town, is, to U9 §t least, an 4 il¬ 
lustration’ in the form of ohsatrum per ohscunus . 

We have a more rational and feasible 4 project of a plan for the 
improvement of the British fisheries’ by an anonymous author.* 
He proposes, I. A grand national corporation organized under the 
immediate protection and superintendnnce of parliament. 2. A 
capital stock of to be raised in shares by the sea port 

towns and corporations, proportioned to the advantages of locality, 
and amount of their trade and tonnage; an annual dividend of 
5 percent, guaranteed on the capital. 3. Conveniences for ship¬ 
ping, storehouses, sheds, &c. constructed' in places contiguous to 
the best fishing grounds. 4. A free use of salt by the managers 
without any interference of the revenue officers. 5. The fish taken 
and cured to be exempt from all duties whatever; on the other 
hand no bounties to be given. 6. Fishermen disabled by accident, 
age, or infirmity, and the widow s and children of fishermen to be 
provided for. 7. The corporation to be authorised to propose 
rules for the regulation and discipline of the fishery. He'proposes 
to catch and cure in the deep sea herring fishery, for the foreign 
market, 900,000 barrels, and for home consumption 000,000 bar¬ 
rels, or 1,500,000 barrels annually, which at 24s.a barrel would be 
worth £ 1,800,000. * To do this there would be required 60,(XX) 
tons of decked vessels manned with 14,000 men ami boys. The 
cost of these vessels, with their furniture, nets, and the wharfs, 
storehouses, &,c. he estirt^tes at .£1,050,000, which with the total 
annual expenditure, risk, add interest on the capital will he further 
augmented to the sum of £ 1,673,250, so that after allowing a fair 
profit on all the articles of expenditure, and finding employment 
for vast multitudes on shore, thcie will remain an annual surplus 
saving of <£126,750. .On the same principle on a capital of 
-£764,000, expended on0tl ic cod fishery, he makes out a clear 
annual gain of £ 130,000 by employing 40,000 tons of decked 
shipping, and 4800 men and boys to catch and cure 600,000 bar¬ 
rels of cod fish. 

The outline of the plan we consider as unobjectionable. Wc 


•Plan uf National Improvement, icc. Brunswick. 18JS. 
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would only add that the shares should be reduced into so small a 
sum, ten pounds for instance, that every poor fisherman might 
have the chance of becoming a proprietor, and should always be 
entitled to a preference in the purchase of shares, which, in addi^ 
tion to the price pirn! for his labour would ensure him 5 per cent, 
on all his savings; the clear profits, after the appropriation of a 
fund to ptovide for decayed fishermen and their families, might 
either he applied to an increase of the dividend or extension of 
the capital, it is for want of some such security, that capital has 
not been adventured in the home fisheries; and government only 
can atFord satisfactory security. Wherever a capital has been 
advanced, it has been done with the sole view of securing a 
monopoly, as in the case of the salesmen of Billinsgate. A real 
master fisherman with an establishment of vessels, boatg, nets, 
is a character wholly unknown on the coasts of Britain; but let 
tiie government guarantee the capitalist £ per cent/for the money 
he advances, under proper regulations, and every seaport in the 
kingdom, favourably situated for the prosecution of the fisheries, 
wpuld speedily furnish whatever sum might be required. Sup* 
posing a million sterliftg to be advanced by individuals of the 
various fishing stations on the coast, the animal expense to govern¬ 
ment would not exceed £50, 000, while the benefits which the 
nation would derive from it are incalculable. We think nothing of 
voting twenty or thirty thousand pounds annually for carrying on 
the Caledonian canal, which many well informed persons consider 
as an useless expenditure of money; whilst the same sums annually 
expended on the improvement of the sea coast and on the encourage¬ 
ment of the deep sea fisher/ would add moreto the wealth, strength, 
and prosperity of Scotland, than all the Caledonian canals which 
engineers have projected. 

In a national point of view' the extension of the home fisheries 
would be attended with many important considerations. By aug¬ 
menting the quantity of food there would necessarily result a 
reduction in the prices of all the necessaries of life; die condition 
of the labouring poor, artificers, ahd Tradesmen would be im¬ 
proved ; and a permanent fishery would be the means of rearing 
and supporting a hold and hardy race of men for the defence of 
the sea coast, and of creating a nursery of excellent seamen for 
the navy, not less valuable, we might perhaps say, more valuable 
than that of the coal trade. This is a consideration of more 
importance at the present moment, when, after a vrnr of twenty 
years duration, our old seamen are fast wearing out, and the 
ordinary sources of recruiting young ones greatly exhausted by the 
regular army and militia, into which landmen are tempted to enter 
by die large bounties, which exceed those given by the navy in a 
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five-fold proportion. The merchant service is no longer that 
nursery of seamen for the navy which it used to be. Merchant 
vessels are now for the most part navigated by invalided seamen 
and foreigners; and the Americans have robbed us of 40,000, or 
as some say, 60,000 seamen. We are strongly inclined to think 
that the lute unfortunate captures of our frigates by the Americans 
were less owing to any disparity in the respective sizes of the ships 
and the weight of metal, (though that*disparity is sufficiently great 
to account for it,) than to the circumstance of the enemy’s ships 
being manned wholly with prime seamen, which their limited navy 
enables them to do; whereas in our immense fleefc. one third part 
only of the crews of the ships consists of able seamen, (among 
whom the petty officers are included,) the rest being made up of 
ordinary, landmen, and boys. We may add too that, in many of 
our ships,‘every tenth man is a foreigner. We are ready to admit 
that, from such inferiority of bodily strength, and of numbers versed 
in seamanship, this new na\al enemy may occasionally have the 
advantage; but we repel with disdain and indignation the calumnious 
assertion that our seamen have become 1 heartless:’ an assertion so 
false and libellous that it could have been hatched only in the 
mischievous designs of some dark and malignant spirit, or in the 
disordered brain ofn maniac; but no sooner hatched than confuted 
by the fact of a British frigate completely subduing, in fifteen 
minutes, an American frigate, her superior in size, her superior in 
metal, her superior in number of men. It is, perhaps, not gene¬ 
rally known, that immediately after boarding, the Chesapeake 
separated from the Shannon, while the colours of the former were 
atiJl flying and the ship unhurt, so that in fact the whole of her 
remaining crew was conquered by about 140 British seamen, with 
Brooke at their head, who scoured the decks and drove the whole 
crew into the bottom of the ship with * irresistible fury/ 

With such men, trained by such an officer, we have little to 
apprehend from the superior magnitude of the enemy’s ships; but 
we do entertain very serous apprehensions lest the supply of these 
brave fellows should fail vs.. By encouraging the fisheries, how¬ 
ever, every seaport town, every little village on the coast, and on 
the banks of the creeks ancj inlets, would become a nursery of sea¬ 
men. Every spot to which boats and vessels resort must necessa¬ 
rily raise seamen; the very sight of them creates a taste for the sea 
in the neighbouring youth ; and the little adventures and risks of a 
coasting voyage or a fishing expedition, instead of deterring, serve 
only to excite in boys of spirit a stronger desire to b« uve the ‘ bil¬ 
lows of the stormy deep/ We must not flatter ourselves that the 
Jong protracted war has increased our naval power; far otherwise 
is the case, as every experienced officer in the service well knows. 

It 
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It is therefore the more incumbent on the government to omit no 
measures that may tend to keep up this 1 arm of our strength/ so 
essential to the honour, the independence, ancf the security of Great 
Britain; and we know of no measure so well calculated to pro¬ 
duce this effect, as that of giving every possible assistance and 
encouragement to the home fisheries. 

But the encouragement of the fisheries in a naval point of 
view is almost of equal importance on the recurrence of peace, as 
in the midst of a war. What, we would.ask, is to become of the 
145,000 seamen and marines now serving in the navy, at the con¬ 
clusion of the \iar? Supposing that 45,000 be required to be kept 
in full-pay, what is to become of the remaining 100,000? When 
the commerce of the whole world, which we now almost exclu¬ 
sively possess, comes to be divided among the several maritime 
nations of Europe and America, so great a number of discharged 
seamen will in vain seek for employment in our commercial ma¬ 
rine; and if not employed in the home and foreign trade, or 
in some way or other, must obviously be lost to the country. 
We may fairly reckon however that of these 100,000 men, one in 
five, from long service,* wounds and infirmities, will be unable to 
provide for himself, and will, therefore, be a fit object for the 
nation's gratitude, dispensed through the medium of that noble 
institution, towards the support of which, indeed, every seaman 
contributes, and is there foie the more entitled to its relief. But 
where are the funds to be found to provide for 20,000 additional 
objects, who, on every consideration, must be thought deserving the 
benefit of Greenwich hospital! There are at present on that 
establishment about &>00 in, and 10,000 out, pensioners, requiring 
an annual sum of £‘l 20,000. In peace the revenues must fall off 
greatly, as many of the productive sources will then be dried up. 
A national fishery would give employment to *all such Greenwich 
pensioners as were able to be useful, whether .in the ships fishing at 
sea, or the boats attached to the fishery, or in the various occupa¬ 
tions connected with it onshore,the number of whom may at least 
be reckoned at two-thirds of the wlerfe. It is well known that 
there are few of the in-pensioners, comfortable as they are, who 
would not rather prefer a small out-peiyuou to enable them to pass 
the evening of their days among their friends, who mostly reside at 
some or other of the sea port towns of the United Kingdom. Now 
every in-pensioner costs the establishment, at least ji'36 annually, 
while the hugest out-pension does not exceed £\ y, and many are as 
low as £7 . lienee thrice the present number of those in the 
hospital might be subsisted, and with greater comfort to them¬ 
selves, by admitting the helpless .only as in-patients, and allowing 
all such as were still able to do something, full liberty to go 
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where they pleased. By this regulation, were the fisheries once 
established on a grand national plan, employment might be found 
on every part of the coast of the United Kingdom for a vast num¬ 
ber of brave and deserving men, each retiring to the neighbourhood 
of his native spot: and here, with the addition of his small pension 
to his earnings, the worn-out seaman might be enabled to pass the 
remainder of that life, of which the best portion had been devoted 
to his country's service, among the friends and companions of his 
early days. 

Every one must be fully aware of the extreme difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of manning the navy on the* breaking out of a new 
v ar. For every ship of the line that we could send to sea, the first 
six months of the war, the enemy, by his marine conscription, would 
be able to man and equip five. But a national fishery, established 
on a grand scale and under proper regulations, would form such a 
nursery for the navy that we might then rely wilii certainty on a 
supply of seamen equal to the maiming of twenty sail of the line at 
the shortest notice, on the speedy equipment of which the safety 
of the country might perhaps mainly depend. 

We pretend not to know whether the attention of the govern¬ 
ment may or may not have been drawn to this important subject; 
but we do know that the highest considerations of state-policy— 
that every motive of public interest and private benefit—urge the 
immediate adoption of some efficient plan for the extension and 
improvement of the fisheries. The present state of the war makes 
such an undertaking the more necessary, whilst farther delay may 
.be altogether fatal to it. It is essential to the success t gf any plan 
tbqjt our fishermen should obtain a full possession of the fishing 
grounds, and be in vigorous pursuit of all the various fisheries from 
Shetland to the Land’s End, before the termination of the war. 
That period once arrived, the golden opportunity will have passed 
away. Whenever p&ace shall take place, we may be well as* 
sored that our ancient rivals the Dutch, who by French alliance 
have lost their navy, tliH^r commerce and their colonies, will, 
through French assistance, strain every nerve to re-create the one 
and regain the others. To effect this, they have the same means 
and the same resources which succeeded so well and so rapidly in 
former times. Nothing that we can possibly do, on the return of 
peace, will check their progress half so effectually as an immediate 
and vigorous prosecution of the fisheries, on our part, while the 
war lasts, and the getting possession, not only of the best fishing 
grounds, but also of the best foreign markets for the dispo¬ 
sal of their produce. Those markets are now open to us. The 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, the whole coast of Spain and Portugal, 
the West India islands, the Brazils and Spanish America would 
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ensure a demand for an almost unlimited quantity of salted fish. It 
Would be; idle to Suppose that, on therettiriiof friendty relations 
with the Dutch/we shall-be able to prevent their .fishing on our 
coasts, and in out yery-fc arbours, as they have been accustomed to 
do heretofore,' ‘ In thd lSst short interval of ^peacte they came oVer 
to dredge for oysters, ettd to procure whilks for b^it/in the Very 
mouth of the. Thames.; french’fishing vessels visited thebanksand 
inlets oh the Coast Of frelfcnd * and a boast \fas made, in the offi¬ 
cial journal of that country, that, in tlie course of two months, the 
Boulogne fhjiehnen caught as many herrings oii out side of the 
Channel, as* produced them* £<2,8,000 ; and that olie third of this 
sum was paid by English fishermen in ready money for the purchase 
of fish caught on their own shores ! 

In any negociation for a general peace, every effort'will be used 
by our inveterate ahd deadly foe to thrust forward, as a : prominent 
feature, T he liberty of the seas. Our naval* superiority is/ in 
fact, the lelkalis a rut) do that rankles in his breast. By that 
superiority the spark of . liberty has still been kept alive ou the 
continent of Europe, and by it alone have Spain and Portugal 
been rescued from the tyrant’s iron grasp. We are therefore ac- 
• cused by him, on all occasions, and the accusation is re-echoed by 
his worthy coadjutor in America, * of wishing to exclude the uni¬ 
verse from that element 1 which constitutes three-fourtli9 of the 
globe and of throwing a harrier across this * common highway 
of nations.’ The accusation, we need not say, is utterly un¬ 
founded. The superiority which we have obtained by the skill 
and valfiur of British aeameu has been used with British generosity 
and moderation. But, we confess, it has frequently occurred to 
us, that the charge might have been answered by a public decla¬ 
ration, stating siearly and explicitly what those maritime rights 
are, * which/ to use the words of Mr. Abbbt # whenspeaking in the 
liame of the Comraopfc of England, * we have resolved never to 
surrender/ The ground On which we stand is too firm aud too 
elevated to require us to rest our founamion cm undefined preten¬ 
sions. We may, with safety, n$t only declare what those right3 are, 
but further, that we shall \v*age interminable war rather than abate 
or compromise one iota of them. We hold the full and free usq 
of the ocean, and every part thereof by the whole universe, as a 
fundamental principle of public law, subject only tb those regula¬ 
tions which have been eitabltahed and sanctioned by the law of 
nations. England, it is true, has long claimed the sovereignty of 
the seas as a tight which universal conquest has fairly given her; & 
right which we trust she will long continue to hold, for her own 
honor and for the general happiness of mankind. Her sovereignty . 
however is purely military/and in other respects bdt a * barren 
vol* ia. No.svni. * V sceptre** 
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sceptre \ for, we repeat that at no period does it appear that she 
ever intended to set up any claim to a legal and possessory right of 
the sea to the exclusion of other nations. 

That we have used the sovereignty of the seas with moderation 
is no idle assertion. If, by the common consent of nations, the sea 
hus been held to be inuocent, and inexhaustible, and therefore, that 
every one has a right to use it for navigation, and for fishing, Eng¬ 
land has not infringed either of those rights. She has exercised no 
prerogative of power beyond what is strictly recognised by the law 
of nations—assumed no privilege that could tend c to the esta¬ 
blishment of any legal right to the dominion even of her own seas. 
The Mare Clausum of Seldeu was certainly calculated to mislead, 
and it did mislead, a great part of the public on a point to which the 
public feeling was tremblingly alive; but the ablest statesmen of 
that day never thought of confounding the two questions of military 
dominion, and legal right of possession; or, as Vattel expresses it, 

* England never claimed the property of all the seas, over which 
she has claimed the empire;’ whilst he admits at the same time, 
that she had a right to take possession of the*herring fishery on her 
coasts, though the omission of so doing caused that fishery to be¬ 
come common. 

As the right to an appropriate fishery on our own coasts may 
speedily be brouglit into public discussion, it may be worth while 
to inquire how the fact stands with regard to our claims to the 
fishery in the seas of Great Britain—whether we have, in point 
of fact, at any period of our history, established a claim, by assuming 
to ourselves the power of granting licenses, or assigning limits, to 
those fisheries. There are two or three points on record that would 
seem to countenance^the idea of the Kings of England having ex¬ 
ercised these acts of sovereignly. Sir John Boroughs, whom we 
have before quoted, says, in his Sovereignty of the British Seas, 
that Philip the Second, king of Spain, obtained of Queen Mary 
his wife, a licence for Iffc subjects to fish upon the north coasts 
of Ireland, they paying yearly for *he same one thousand pounds 
sterling, which was accordingly paid into the exchequer of Ireland; 
but he produces no authority excepting the hearsay of the son of 
Sir Henry Fitton the treasurer. Such payment is no where on 
record, and, if ever made, was either a private bribe or an extortion. 
JVhat appears to render this the more probable, is that the ambas¬ 
sadors of Queen Elizabeth openly affirmed to those of Denmark, 
when that power pretended to prevent foreigners from fishing 
between Norway and Iceland, ‘ that the kings of England had in 
no time forbid the freedom of fishing in the Irish sea, albeit they 
were lords of both banks.’ Again, it is recorded by Camden, and 
quoted by a number of writers, that the Dutch asked leave of the 

governor 
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govembr of the castle of Scarborough 4o fish for herring bn that 
part of the coast, observing that 1 the English always gave leave 
to fish, reserving the honour to themselves, but slothfully resigning 
the profit to others/ But Sir Philip Meadows observes that Mr, 
Camden has produced no authority for such an assertion; that the 
governor might probably, by his civilities to the fishermen; lirake 
some perquisites, and aerive some emoluments, by permitting 
them to dry their nets on shore, fetch victuals and waterj &c. but 
that it is not likely he had so indefinite a power, as to enable him 
to give leave* upon bare asking, for foreigners to fish at pleasure 
within the royalties of the crown; that at any rate it is manifest 
that no state ever did pay to the crown' of England any yearly sum 
or other consideration * for liberty of fishing upon tfie seas of 
England, for, in such case, such smn must have passed into the 
account of the exchequer as a branch of the royal revenues, and 
have there remained on record.* He further observes that non® 
of our leagues and treaties made either with the house of Burgundy 
or with the house of Austria, since the union of the two houses, or 
with the States General, since their disunion from both, have ever 
reserved to the crown of England, any annual payment, fee-farm 
or consideration, for their liberty of fishing in our seas; that a 
certain sum was never agreed, and that an uncertain one could never 
be demanded; that, on the contrary, all the ancient treaties from 
the time of Edward IV. to James 1. w'lth the dukes of Brittany 
and Burgundy and the princes of the Low Countries, invariably 
covenant on both sid^s that their respective subjects should freely, 
and without let or hindrance, fish every where upon the sea, without 
asking any licenses, passports or safe conducts.—bor instance, in 
the treaty between Edward IV. of Eugland^tnd brands duke of 
Britany, the fishermen of both nations puurront peaceublement 
alter par tout sur mer pour pesclter et gaigner tear vivt e^ sans 
impeachemeHtf ou disturber de, Cunt par tie on de /.autre, &c. 
r ITius also in the Intercursus Magmy»'*niade in 1495 between 
Henry VII. and Philip IV. it is agreell quod pi scat ores utri usque 
partis poterint ubique ire navi gave per mare , sec art pisenti, absr 
aue impediment o, lie cut in, sen salvo tonductu. And the Dutch 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth were never molested in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the same privileges. 

There are two cases, however, on record, that \vouid seem to es¬ 
tablish the fact of a licensed fishery on the part ol England. In the 
seventh year of King James I. l6()0, a proclamation was published, 
inhibiting all persons of what nation or quality soever, not being 


• Observations concerning the Doneiiion and Sovcriygnty 
9ir Philip Meadow*. PtMtmii Manu<crrptt. 
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natural born subjects, from fishing upon any of the coasts and seat 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the isles adjacent, without first 
obtaining licences from the king, or his commissioners, authorized 
in that behalf, which licences were to be renewed yearly. This 
royal edict, however, which further required a rateable composition 
to be paid into the exchequer, proportioned to the tonnage, seems 
altogether to have.been disregarded by the continental states, whose 
subjects met with no difficulty in obtaining an indefinite liberty of 
fishing every where close upon the English shores, aiifj even within 
its bays and havens, without the least fear of ftiolestation, by the pay¬ 
ment of some trifling fee or gratuity. A repetition of the pro¬ 
clamation by King Charles I. in 1636, with the view of establish¬ 
ing a claim to an appropriate fishery, met with no better success. 
The better to enforce this edict, the Duke of Northumberland, as 
admiral of the fleet, was sent into the North Sea to compel the 
Dutch fishermen to take licences, and to pay for the same, at a 
moderate rate, which they gladly accepted, to secure to themselves 
the benefit of the fishery without molestation; but the ambassador 
of the States General in England remonstrated against this un¬ 
precedented proceeding and disavowed the act of their fishermen. 
Henrv IV. of France did, however, it seems, pay England the 
compliment of asking permission to fish for soles on the English 
banks for the use-of his own table; and our own Henry VIII. 
Condescended to renew a treaty which Henry VII, had made with 
John II. of Denmark, in which it was mutually covenanted that 
‘ the liegemen, merchants and fishermen of England, should fish 
and traffic upon the Northern Sea, betwixt Norway and Iceland, 
but under a proviso of first asking leave, and renewing their 
licences from seven rears to seven years, (de septennio in septen¬ 
nial!),) from the kings of Denmark and Norway and their succes¬ 
sors/* 

Next as to a limited fishery. This expedient has also been tried, 
but with no better succesKjhan a licensed one. The precise'bound¬ 
aries of that marine territory, w hich approximates to the dominions 
of any prince, have never been established by universal consent. 
It has been held indeed as*a general maxim of national law, * that 
* he, w ho is lord of both banks, is lord of the intermediate channel;' 
but even this concession is subject to modification where that chan¬ 
nel is the passage into open seas. Civilians unanimously agree as 
to the right of sea property, but differ as to the extent and quantity 
«f that right. One living on the borders of the Atlantic, might 
with seeming propriety extend that right an hundred miles into the 
ocean; another dwelling on the shores of the Baltic or Mediterranean 


* *ir P. jWvadvw*. ou the Dominion ami Sevcreigntj of the Seas. Vcpytipm MSS . 
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might think twenty leagues of sufficient extent; another again might 
maintain, that so much of the sea appertains to the laud, as a man 
can see over from the shore on a clear day; all these notions have 
in fact had their supporters. But as Sir Philip Meadows observes 
with regard to the last, ‘ if a man see from Dover to Calais, 1 
suppose the like can he done from Calais fo Dover; and whose 
shall the sea be betwixfc?’ The opinion of more modern writers 
on the law of nations seems to assign the distance of a cannon 
shot from any part of the shore as the extent of marine jurisdiction, 
or, as a general principle, that legal dominion of the sea should 
extend so far from the coast as the safety of the nation renders 
it necessary, and her power is able to assert.*' The extent of the 
British seas has at all times been a fruitful theme of dispute and 
discussion with neighbouring nations. In the attempt to settle the 
honour of the flag between England and France, Rich lieu proposed 
that French ships should sti ike the flag and lower the topsail to 
British ships in the English Channel when nearer to the English 
shore, and that British ships should strike to those of France when 
meeting nearer to tlnj French coast. The Cinque ports considered 
their jurisdiction to extend half seas over: the Trinity hoilse were 
of opinion that the JfHtish seas extended from Cape Finisterre 
to the middle, of Van Slateuland in Norway, and from thence 
northward of Scotland and the isles thereof. The Lords of the 
Admiralty having in 1712 called on Sir Charles Hedges, the 
judge of the Admiralty Court, for his opinion as to the extent of 
the British seas, he delivered it as follows, which our readers will 
perhaps be inrlined’to consider as that of a good courtier, rather 
than of a sound lawyer. 

*1.1 take it without any doubt that the four seas, namelv, 
east, south, west and north, are within her Majesty’s sea dominions, 
as Queen of Great Britain. 15. 'Flint the east and south paits of 
this dominion extend to the opposite shores, and if a line be drawn 
from, Berwick to the Naze in Norway, and another from Cape 
Finisterre to Cape Clear, or the most \ydslern point of laud in Ireland, 

I conceive the space within those lines has been always reputed a 
part of the British £?ns; but 1 cannot^av this is the utmost extent of 
them southward, there being some opinions that carry them farther. 
3. If a line be drawn from the north Foreland to Calais, and another 
from the islands of Scilly to Ushant, I think the space between 
those lines an£ the opposite shores describe that part of the British 
seas called the Channel; and the other space from the Channel to 
the Naze is called the German ocean.’ After describing the seas of 
Scotland and Ireland, he goes on to say that * if the British domi- 
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nion may be extended as far from the Irish shores to the westward 
in any proportion that the ocean bears to the Mediterranean, tb* 
Gulph of Venice, the Euxine, Sound, Belt or White Sea, which are 
possessed by several princes or states, who restrain those respective 
dominions; the Queen of Great Britain may take in many more 
leagues than any of them do miles; or, if they claim by virtue of 
being possessed of opposite shores, her Majesty may, by the same 
rule, claim the western ocean beyond Ireland.’* When Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple boasted that by the treaty concluded in 1673, between 
King Charles II and the States General, the flag wae carried to 
all the height his Majesty could wish, because it was stipulated in 
the 4th article of that treaty, ‘ that the States General of the United 
Provinces, in due acknowledgment on their part of the King of 
Great Britain’s right to have his flag respected in any of the seas 
from Cape Finisterre to the middle point of the land Van Staten 
in Norway, agree, Stc. that their ships shall strike their flag and 
lower their topsail, &c. Sir Philip Meadows asked, * what has 
England to do with the bay of Biscay or sea of Norway? From 
Cape Finisterre to Van Staten is a greater sjride than the British 
seas, (as in former treaties the article stood,) but then it weakens 
our standing. 'The limits fixed between*lhe two capes are too 
wide for dominion, too narrow for respect. The crown of 
England claims no dominion in any seas but the British only, yet 
it claims respect cveiy where and in all seas.’f 

More moderate as well as more rational were the ideas of King 
.fames I. as to sea dominion and marine jurisdiction, it appears 
from Selden, that in the year 1,304, the second of his reign, he 
caused twelve sworn men well skilled in maritime affairs to trace 
out on a map the sea coasts of England, on which \\ere drawn 
straight lines from one promontory or headland to another, and all 
that was intercepted and included within these lines yvas called the 
king’s chambers and royal pot ts. With this sea chart was published 
a royal proclamation, in which they are sti1ed < the places of the king’s 
dominion and jun-diction.’ \ir Leonine Jenkins calls them ‘ those 
ancient sanctuaries where by the law all merchantmen are in safe- 
:;>ml, ami,all hostilities whatsoever arc to cense, and where all 
parties, though in enmity with one another, arc equally to pay a 
fvvcicnce to, and enjoy the benefit of, his Majesty’s protection.’ 

This act of King James has been considered as impolitic, 
because it implied that he had no right, or, if he had^hat he relin¬ 
quished it altogether, beyond that boundary. It \\W soon evident 
however, that he had no intention to limit his right of the fisheries 
within such uairow bounds, as we have already seen by his p»o- 

* Admiralty Records. 

* I/*f}**r from ^ ,r Mfadov. > to Mr. Secretary Pepy*. Vtpy'ian Papers. 
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clamation/five years afterwards, prohibiting foreigners from fishing 
on any of the coasts and seas of Great Britain and Ireland without 
a licence*. In fact, in the very same year that he caused the said 
sea-cb^ft to be drawn, the commissioners appointed to conclude 
an uniV>n between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
among other things concerning tie trade, mutually agreed 1 that the 
fishing- within the friths and bays of Scotland and in the seas 
Within fourteen miles distance from the coasts of that realm, where 
Hcith^ English nor other strangers have used to fish, should be 
reserved an^ appropriated to Scotchmen only; and reciprocally 
Scotchmen to abstain from fishing within the like distances off the 
coasts of England.’ In the same reign, Lord Carlton, the English 
ambassador at the Hague, was informed, that a communication had 
been made to the United States commissioners in London, that 
their subjects would then and in future be prohibited from fishing 
within fourteen lniles of his Majesty’s coasts.* The Dutch how¬ 
ever paid little attention to this notice. They out-numbered us in 
their merchant shipping in the proportion of 10 to 1,+ and their 
navy as to number and tonnage was far superior to ours. It was 
manifest indeed that'they were determined to try with us a vigorous 
contest for naval superiority, and King James did not find it pru¬ 
dent to provoke it at that time. 

Since then no good precedent can be advanced to establish the 
right of Great Britain tb impose on her opposite neighbours either 
a limited ora licenced fishery, even in her own seas, the obvious policy 
on her part would be that of forming a numerous and expert body 
of fishermen, while # lhe war continues, which has given us the unri¬ 
valled commerce of the world, as we have long been the uncon¬ 
trolled masters of the sea. We know of no other effectual mode of 
retarding the progress of the enemy in a r^valship of the fisheries, 
thau that of a prior occupation of them; for, peace once restored, 
in vain we should endeavour to exclude them from our fishing 
grounds; the very attempt to do it would involve us in endless dis¬ 
putes and difficulties. If, in the mid?;, of war, we arc so indulgent 
or'so indifferent as to permit them fish half Channel over, they 
will not scruple to visit our bays and liarbouis in time of peace. 
We permit even to our enemies the»enjoyment of a bt^tfit which, 
under a change of circumstances, they would peivmptoiily refuse 
to us. We allow them to come out and fish without molestation, 
notwithstanding that fishery not only feeds their markets, but 
supplies theablockuded fleets with a succession of seamen—almost 
the only seamen whom they have the opportunity of making. 


• Sir P. Mcwlowi on the Sovereignty of the Sean. Vtpytian MS, 
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We did indeed, on one occasion, seize some fifteen or vestwarci 
the Dutch schuyts, because, on the loss of the Flora ?an, tho 
1808 * the surrounding fishing boats, instead of assisting ich are 
ferers, inhumanly made away from the wreck and left active 
perish; about the same time too tta Dutch had broken a cartt more 
they had concluded with Great Britain. But what was tLue of 
sequence? The Dutch fishermen found in otir easy philausame 
nti amnesty for the loss of those brave'men of the Flora, w'Wil- 
perished through their inhumanity; the schuyts and fishermei’veen 
restored, the order rescinded, and the Dutch fish as before wJ ta 
molestation. d ,n 

The immeusc advantages to be derived from establishing a natiofiht 
fishery on a grand scale, must plead our excuse for extending the 
preseut article to so great a length. Happy shall we be if we 
have succeeded in drawing the attention of those to the subject, 
through whose influence and exertions alone those advantages can 
be obtained. # 


Art. II. An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions, By John 

Fcrriar, M. D. 

HPHE observation of Dr. Johnson, that,the belief in apparitions 
* could become universal only by its truth, and that those who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it with their fears, has perhaps received 
more consideration than it is fairly entitled to. The last remark 
will not carry very far at any rate, nor is it of much avail even in 
the very small extent to which it is applicable; for the fear of ghosts 
may well survive, the belief in them, and is much oftener the effect 
of habit, than the result of conviction. Jt was said of a certain 
officer, the early part of whose life had been passetl in extraordinary 
shifts and distresses, that a reverse of fortune, which brought plenty 
and ease, never could put him above the fear of bailiffs, at sight 
of whom he invariably fledy and it may perhaps be averred that 
there scarcely lives a person who does not retaiu a more or less 
painful inypression from some danger which no longer exists. The 
first part of the sentence has however more weight, and though the 
universality of the creed respecting spirits cannot be argued as a 
prpof of their visitation, it at least proves the existence of some 
universal causes, which must have led to such a beliejkA discussion 
of these forms the subject of the work at present uffer our consi¬ 
deration. 

The author prefaces it by declaring that he is about to open a new 
end unbeaten field to the composer of romance, and to present an 
effectual antidote to the terrors of the gliost-secr, assuring thoso 

whom 
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clamation i te8 tQ ^j s ( enc h ailte( j castle’ that the door will not bo 


on any °i cm < by a grinning demon, but by a very civil person in 
a icenc« ^ Instead however of ushering in his guests with the 
sea-c a^j so i emn ity f which such a description implies, he has 
an um %diuitted them before away goes tliis grave personage with 
JT and a jump, which might almost baffle the activity of 
\ S 'dV ' S g°^j n “P a g e - «We will tax our muscles to accompany 
v . I plasticity and irregularity of movement. He begins by al- 
l jfiat impressions have been made upon the senses of persons 
whioh were apparently prajternatura)jthat by such i the 
ocotjf t j le dead an( j t ft e absent have been seen and their voices 
iiafS^len heard/ Proposing to explain these reputed prodigies 
by physical means, he states it to be a known fact that, in cases of 
delirium and insanity, spectral delusions take place and often conti¬ 
nue during several days ; but says it has not been generally noticed 
that similar effects may have been produced by a partial and unde¬ 
tected affection of the brain. Deducing all fantastic apparitions 
from this source, he, for greater perspicuity, as he states, dis¬ 
tributes his matter uijder the three following divisions:—1st. 
The general law of the system to which spectral impressions 
may be referred; 2d, the proof of the existence of morbid impres¬ 
sions of this nature without any sensible external agency; 3d, the 
application of these principles to the best authenticated histories 
of apparitions,’ but he soon loses sight of his arrangement. 

Having thus announced the plan bf the author, we shall follow him 
as we can; but feel that w e give no very favourable earnest of our ac¬ 
tivity by being stopped, at the very threshold, by this hold propo¬ 
sition. * It is a well known law of the human economy, that the ini- 
pressions produced on some-of the external senses, especially on the 
eye, are more durable than the application of the impulsing cause/ 
The author first illustrates this position by the description of a 
faculty, which he had himself possessed, in his youth, of recalling, 
in the dark, any interesting object that he had seen in the course 
of the day, and colouring the copy w iilyall the brilliancy and force 
of the original; and then in confirmation of Ins system, cites an in¬ 
sinuation of Dr. JQarwiu in his Zoouomia, that this error, like the 
deceptions of perspective, is only corrected by expeiknee. To this 
principle he attributes dreams, the supposed spectacles exhibited 
in the aurora borealis, and other natural illusions, illustrated by 
different examuk3. But were the impression made upon the organs 
of sight not, wlnRit certainly is, a meie repetition, effected we know 
not how, through the force of imagination, but, in fact, permanent, 
and only corrected by experience; we should perceive in children 
the first dawn and progress of observation, as well vvitli respect to 
fhis, as to the illusions of perspective, the process of which is easily 
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traced. Were the impression, of which the author treats, other 
titan imaginary, why need lie have resorted to a dark room in order 
to renew the images with which he had been previously amused ? 
These would have been still visible, according to his theory, (unless 
he means to argue yet more whimsically, that this uneffaced pic¬ 
ture of things once seen operates to the exclusion of what is 
before our eyes,) though confused with jhe objects of his immediate 
view. He would have enjoyed his romantic prospects in mid-day 
and in a garret; the only inconvenience might have been the having 
his green fields dotted with a tester bed, high-back A chairs and bu>- 
reaus.* This principle too is insufficient, as he afterwards virtu* 
ally admits, to the establishment of his system respecting appari¬ 
tions ; for those who have sleeping or waking dreams, do not only 
copy, they imitate and compound. We confess that we have the 
more delight in battering this new and extraordinary proposition, 
because we think the doctrine singularly uncomfortable. Other 
‘ of the external senses,’ we are iniormed, may he capable of this 
real secondary affection. Now though there are many impressions 
which all would willingly reproduce, we believe that no one covets 
a second edition of squalls and broken bones. Vous ne devez pas 
dire que vans avez refit des coups dc baton, mais quit you* semble 
d'en avoir refit , may be a very unsatisfactory suggestion to a man 
who has been just cudgelled, but it is more cruel, and not a whit 
more philosophical, after admitting his first misfortune, to persuade 
him that it will be renewed at a time w hen there is not a tw ig in 
sight, or an arm to brandish one; especially if he has not been 
bastinadoed often enough for him to have; corrected thi& impres¬ 
sion by dint of experience. Such is the consolation afforded by 
( a very civil person,’ who professes to annihilate the tyranny of the 
imagination. 0 

The manager, having now explained the nature of his machinery, 
draws up the curtain and exhibits his phantasmagoria, which presents 
us with legions of spirits, black, white, blue and grey. One trick 
in the puppetshow deserves to be recorded. One of the mortal 
dramatis personae in imagination swallows the devil; a case which, 
iu our opinion, should be referred to a cohfused association of ideas. 
From the most generous motives ‘ he resisted/ says Dr. Ferriar, * the 
calls of nature during several days, lest he should set th e foul'/tend 
at liberty. I overcame bis resolution, however/ he adds, * by 


* We do not mean to deny the retina, in soras cases, retaining, fur a few stcmuls, the 
impressions which it lias received; but we deny the extent iu which this fact has been 
maintained, and the inferences which have l»<*en drawn from it. Such instances are, 
we believe, rare, and usually considered by medical men at arising from some debility, 
or morbid affection of the organ. 
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administering an emetic in his food/ Another case of a young 
lady, who was accompanied by her own apparition, niay be ascribed 
to the author’s own principle of insanity, as she may certainly be 
pronouuced to have been beside herself . 

Taking- a large skip here, amongst other impediments, over ly* 
canthropia, (in which the patient imagines himself to have become 
a wolf ; ‘ an impression/ \vg are told, < which has, no doubt, been 
produced or strengthened by narcotic potions of hyoscyamus and 
datura stramonium/ query, wolf’s bane?) for we find that we can¬ 
not leap fair wkh the author, we find ourselves, amongst accessory 
causes of delusion, witli respect to spectres, followed, as usual, 
by stories more or less apposite. One of them, that of M. Bezuel 
and M. Desfontaines, i9 extremely curious. These two, when 
boys, the eldest, M. Bezuel, being only fifteen, made a compact, 
which, for greater solemnity, they signed with their blood, engaging 
that whichever died first should visit the survivor. They were 
soon afterwards separated, and, at the end of two years, the agree¬ 
ment was fulfilled by M. Desfontaines, who had been drowned 
near Caen, and who appeared, on the succeeding day, to his friend. 
T he circumstances which preceded this visitation are. particularly 
worthy of attention. Bezuel was amusing himself one day in hay¬ 
making at a certain M. de Sortoville’s, when lie was seized with a 
fainting fit, which was succeeded by a restless night. He experi¬ 
enced a second fit, in the same meadow, on the following day, 
attended with the same consequences. Again on the third day, 
while on the hay-stack, lie experienced a similar attack, and this 
was a prelude to the ghost, &c. He tells the story himself. 

‘ I fell into a swoon; one of the footmen perceived it and called out 
for help. They recovered me a little, but my mind was more disorder¬ 
ed than it had been before. I was told that they asked me what ailed 
me, and that I answered, “ I ha\e seen what I thought 1 should never 
see/' But I neither remember the question nor the answer. However, 
it agrees with what I remember I saw then, a naked man, in half length, 
but 1 knew him not. They helped me to go down the ladder, but, be¬ 
cause I saw Desfontaines at the bottom, I4iad again a faintingfit: my 
head got between two stairs, and I again lost my senses. They let me 
down, and set me on a large beam, \vhich,servcd for a seat in the great 
Placedes Capitcins. I sat upon it, and then no longer saw M. de Sor- 
toville nor his servants, though they were present; and perceiving Des- 
,fontaincs near the foot of the ladder, who made me a sign to come to 
him, I went back upon my sent, as it were to make room for him, and 
those who saw me, and whom I did not see, observed that motion/ 

lie proceeds to slat?, that the apparition took him by the arm 
and conducted him into a b)e lane, where he conversed with him 
for nearly three quarters of an hour, and informed.him of all the 
particulars of his death, which had taken place, as was before 

stated, 
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stated, on the preceding day. All saw him walk away; and M. 
de Sortoville and his footboy heard him speaking in the manner of 
one who was asking and answering questions. All this time, how¬ 
ever, his spiritual companion was invisible but to himself. Their 
intercourse was repeated more than once. That the fainting fits 
were the cause of this illusion there can be no* doubt, and Dr. Fer- 
riar informs us, speaking from his owp experience, ‘ that the ap¬ 
proach of syncojH? is sometimes attended with a spectral appear¬ 
ance;’ but it is seldom that an opportunity can be affoided, as in 
the present instance, of watching the gradual concoction of a ghost. 
The appearance of Desfontaiues, like tlie fust crude apparition 
seen by Bezucl, was only a half length, and this mode of seeing 
spirits by halves appears more general than we should have sup¬ 
posed; for we are told, in another place, that two old ladies, who 
were inhabitants ofantient castles, comparing notes respecting their 
different residences, one of them averred that hers was haunted by 
the appearance of the upper part of a human figure, a piece of in¬ 
telligence which was received with great apparent satisfaction by 
the other, inasmuch as it explained to her why her mansion was 
visited only by the lower half, it does not appear that they re¬ 
sorted to the obvious expedient of tossing up heads or tails for 
double or quits. Dr. Ferriar, however, who has served up every 
variety of spectre, has, in addition to these semi-goblins, furnished 
us with an instance of a double phantom, or rather a sort of polypus 
ghost. We extract the story, which is taken from Lucian, as fur¬ 
nishing a new' and amusing theory of the division of labour. 

4 Eucratcs says that ho became acquainted in Egypt with Mandates, 
who had resided twenty years in the subterraneous recesses, where he 
had learned magic from Isis herself. 44 At length," he states, 41 he per- 
suaded rae to leave ^1 my servants at Memphis, and to follow him 
alone, telling me that we should not be at a loss for attendants. When 
we came into any inn, he took a wooden pin, latch, or bolt, and wrap¬ 
ping it in some clothes, when he had repeated a verse over it, he made 
it walk and appear a man to every one. This creature went about, 
prepared supper, laid tlic ck th, and waited upon us very dexterously. 
Then, when we had no further occasion Jpr it, by repeating another 
verse, he turned it into a piq, latch, or boff, again. He refused to i in¬ 
put t the secret of this incantation to me, though very obliging in every 
thing else. But having hid myself one day in a dark corner, I caught 
the first verse, which consisted of three syllables. After he bad given 
his ordets to the pin, he went into the market place. Next day, in his 
absence, I took the pin, dressed it up, and lepcating those syllables, or¬ 
dered it to fetch some water. W hen it had brought a full jar, I cried 
44 Stop, draw no more water, but be a pin again.*’ It was in 'tain, 
however, that he reiterated the command of as you were, the perverse 
pin continued iTis employment till he had neatly filled the house. 
“ I, not able to endure this obstinacy, (continues Eu crates,}and fearing 
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the return of my "companion, lest he should be displeased, seized a 
hatchet and split the pin in two ^pieces. But each part* taking up a 
jar, ran to draw more water, so that 1 had now two servants in place of 
one. In the mean time Pancra^es returned, and, understanding the 
matter, changed them into wood again, as they were before the incan¬ 
tation.* 

The author having, at last, dismissed -his shadows, sums up his 
evideuce by the declaration that the facts which lie has stated have 
afforded to himself a satisfactory explanation of all difficulties re¬ 
specting what* lie term? spectral appearances; .liecalls upon the 
physician and philosopher to examine such cases with accuracy in¬ 
stead of regarding them either with terror or contempt, * and to 
ascertain their exact relation to the state of the brain and of the 
external senseslie observes, that were this done, 1 the appearanee 
of a ghost would be regarded as of little more consequence than a 
head-ache,’ and finally congratulates himself on having * released 
the reader of history from the embarrassment of rejecting evidence 
in some of the plainest narratives, or of experiencing uneasy doubts 
when the solution might be rendered perfectly simple,’ and thus he 
recondurts his guests to the entrance of his enchanted castle. 

‘ Prosequitur dictis porlaque entittit eburnd/ 

We fear that the doctor’s nostrum will not turn out the perfect 
specific he imagines. 

1 0 xouz tjui craignez lant les esprils, $ 

Et qui les cruigncz sans y croirc,’ 

may, as we have before stated our opinion, be applied to the largest 
class of those for whom he prescribes. On these all medicine will 
be thrown away; their morbid propensities must be left to wear 
themselves out, or if any potion can avail, it w? a disease wherein the 
patient must minister to himself. There is, however, another de¬ 
scription of actual, or possible, ghost-seers, who might, perhaps, 
profit by such a discussion of the subject; but ibis determined as¬ 
sailant of the world of phantoms bjs left unatlempted the two 
strongest works, belibwl which they may intrench themselves. 
Every one who has expCTienced a violent nervous attack, or w itness¬ 
ed the effect of it on others, and indeed everyone who has had the 
nightmare in daylight, must, if they think at all, have found in such 
causes an explanation of ghosts, and will have easily conceived to 
themselves a more diseased state of organs, which might represent 
phantoms mo re vivid, more precisely figured, and more permanent 
than those with which they have been visited. But the difficulties 
with regard to accepting this, as a general solution of the mystery, 
are, first/tlifc evidence we have of more persons than one having 
witnessed these appearances; and, next, that of some event, which 

• could 
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could not, by natural means, be known at the time, having been 
thus manifested; a circumstance which appears at once to explain 
tiie cause and to attest the truth of such a visitation. These two 
defences are, however, certainly more assailable from the previous 
demolition of the outworks which surrounded them. 

. The great poiut to be considered with regard to the supposed 
teriiicatiou ot ghosts by the testimony of more than one person is, 
that if we give the witnesses credit for oeing honest, it would be 
going much too far to allow them to be unprejudiced. , In the 
great .majority of cases of ttiis description which are ( in circulation, 
it is to be observed, that the minds of tli6se who have seen such 
sights, were prepared for the reception of the wonderful by circum¬ 
stances cither oi time, place, or conversation. Men, in this situ¬ 
ation, resemble instruments tuned to the same pitch, which, if a 
note of one be struck, will repeat the sound on a corresponding 
string. The following story may serve as an^ illustration. A tra¬ 
veller in the east found himself in a village where there was a great 
outcry against vampires. It may be necessary to premise, that the 
vampire of spectral history is a dead body which has the privilege 
of sucking the blood of the living. So universal was the belief 
that the magistrates granted a general search warrant, and the tra¬ 
veller accompanied a great number of the inhabitants to the church 
yard for the purpose of putting it into execution. The grave of a 
person suspected was opened m Jus presence, and while he saw 
nothing but a putiid and macerated carcass, the rest beheld, in 
the same object, freshness of complexion, and corpulence, in short, 
all the known indicia of the delinquent's piofcssjfabn, and were much 
iuciined to give the dissentient an opportunity of practising it, 
in his own person, for obstinately maintaining his opinion. Here- 
all the assistants but the stranger were predisposed to belief; but 
it may be shewn, by auother instance, that the imagination of one 
person will reliect Hie images represented by that of another, even 
where it has not been previously wrought upon and prepared for 
such an impression. A modem poet who, though he has exercised 
a powerful command o\er 1 die world of^pirits, is certainly free 
from superstition, accompanied a friend Vie evening to a place in 
Edinburgh, where they sold oysters. They were shewn into an 
inner room, and sat down to table. Here they were joined, as they 
believed, by an unknown person, \Vhoiu neither of them kuew; but 
it is to be remarked, that his appearance was unaccompanied by 
any circumstances of terror. He neither swallowed his oysters, 
shell aud all, or did any thing which could subject him to suspi¬ 
cion. They, lost sight of him they knew not how; and on going 
iqto the, next room and inquiring about their uninvited guest, were 
assured by those who bad remained there during the whole time 
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they were within, that no one had passed through that apartment, 
which afforded the only means of access to their own. It may, 
perhaps, be objected to any inference drawn from this anecdote, 
that the imagination of the two geutlemen in question had proba¬ 
bly been wanned with wine. Perhaps so: but le peril monte la 
the comme le vin , says Madame de Stacl, and fear is as quickly 
communicated as ah electric shock. We may also consider optical 
deceptions, which have been generally mentioned by Dr. Ferriar 
amongst the causes of ghost-seeing, as one explanation of these 
better attested*lories; but they are of much too # rare occurrence 
to be admitted as a universal solvent of apparitions. 

With respect to the second class of spiritual anecdotes, which 
includes all accounts of visitations, where some event appears to 
coincide with the spectacle represented by the imagination, We 
must recollect that we hear only of those where the result cor¬ 
responds with its supposed signification; the thousand instances in 
which it does not, are never communicated. A young man, a wri¬ 
ter in India, is surprised by the appearance of his mother (whom 
he had left in England) # bathed in tears. He conceives this to be 
an intimation of his father’s death, communicates what he has seen 
to a friend, and this person, under the idea of giving him a lesson 
against credulity in the future disproval of his fears, desires him 
to make an entry of all the circumstances in his pocket-book. 
The sensible intention of this friend is disappointed by the verifi¬ 
cation of the vision. Take, on the other hand, a story which may 
well weigh against the preceding. Three brothers, out of four, 
sleeping in the same soom, when boys, dream that their father is 
dangerously ill, or dead, yet nothing had passed* which might natu¬ 
rally have suggested to them so painful an idea. His death w'ould 
have been but one wonder the more, but he long survived the triple 
omen by which it was apparently figured. The fact is, whimsical 
combinations are continually taking place, which, when they in¬ 
volve nothing which savours of a ghost, we are content to consider 
as the effect of what is called chance; if they do, we must cut the 
kuot in one case as well a& in the other. Many of these are as much 
out of the reach of calculation as any story of second sight. We 
take one as an instance. A short time ago, a seaman, belonging 
to the Arrogant, died, and the w'nges due to him were claimed by 
his brother, named John Carr, living at No. 4, Spicer Street, 
Shad well. On inquiry, however, it was found that Mary Canvbfe 
sister, residing at Lowth, in Ireland, had been appointed his exe¬ 
cutrix. Orders were given for sending her the papers necessary 
to her receiving whatever might be due; but these were, by some 
mistake, forwarded to the direction of the first claimant, at No. 4* 
Spicer Street, Shadwell. In this street there were two Nos. 4, 

and 
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and at one of these actually dwelt another woman of the name of 
Mary Catr, who, having possessed herself of the papers, attended 
*t the Navy Pay Office, and received the money. 

Still we have not traced the illusion to its source: if we have 
explained the causes which have fortified, or appeared to prove the 
tfUth of this heliofrh is more difficult to explain how the mind 
first, acquired it,—how k first came by the idea of a ghost; and 
Unless we were prepared to argue that this is innate, we know but one 
solution of tfye difficulty, which is the supposing it to spring out of 
the universal belief in the immortality of the soul; whether this be a 
traditional fragment of revelation, or 3ii induction formed from 
dreams. To these the savage always ascribes divinity. The In¬ 
dian, therefore, whose imagination first represented to him, in 
sleep, the image of a deceased fiiend, thpngh, in his dream, he 
* might imagine him still alive, would, on waking, conceive his appa¬ 
rition to have been indicatory of another state of existence. Re¬ 
specting the ready adoption of the creed, we shall find no difficulty, 
when we consider how universally our hopes and fears rest upon a 
world beyond our own; and, perhaps, there is no more striking 
proof pf the predisposition of the human mind to that weakness, 
which forms the subject of the present essay, than the instinctive 
di ead of durkuess, remarkable in children, who have escaped the taint 
of nursery superstition. The gloom of itself seems to dispose the 
mind to melancholy, and a vague feelingofinsecurityleads the imagi¬ 
nation to people it with such terrors as it can furnish and dress up, 
out of its preconceived ideas. A father and mother, who had taken 
every possible pi ecaution to preserve an infant daughter from all the 
horrors of the church-yard, observed in her an evident apprehension 
of hein* alone in the dark. They naturally concluded that their 
care had been (i uitle^j, but, on examining into the object of her fear, 
she confessed that this was no other than 1 Eli-rc/de. 1 She had 
heard the vverd used by her mother, and, not knowing that the said 
Ell-wide was ‘ base and mechanical/ being struck with the majesty 
of the name, and receiving 4 ignotwn pro magnifico,’ had adopted 
him 5*s an object of respect, piecisely upon the same principle on 
vvhjch the late worthy member for Susseir cheered, at the bare men¬ 
tion of the hospodars of Moldavia and Wallacbia. 
c But we feel that we have caught the contagiou of story-telling; 
xve have, been too long occupied in this we willmgly 

ch op our weapons, arid retire from the contc 
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nnilE diffusion of wealth, literature, and cufciositv ? the increased" 
disposition to read, and the increased Ability to buy boots, 
have not only added to tlfe number and fortilityof living-writers, 
but have also occasioned, the presa to groan umter i vast additional 
loud of posthumous publications; So sooner does an eminent 
person die, than his scrtitoire ja ransacked*. acdibrs friends are soli¬ 
cited for materials to make a volume.. His Korkii are sought for 
with almost as much regularity as his last will and /testament; and 
by the time the latter,Las.been proved at/ Doctor’*-'Commons, 
the former are almost ready to appear in Paternostet*rovr. Nor 
is this process applicable to professed writers alone. A few sketches, 
or hiuts, or a fragment found iikhis port-folio, orverses^scpibcd to 
him; or, if none of these things exist, the never-fading resburee of 
his correspondence, by the kindness of friends, And the diligence 
of publishers, is quite? sufficient to raise a man after his death 
to the dignity of an author who, in his whole life, never.-entertained 
any settled thoughts of becoming one. This practice is not unat¬ 
tended by advantages. It adds to the public stock of harmless 
amusement. It often,preserves important facts, and sometimes 
even rescues valuable compositions from oblivion.. Besides, it gives 
us a deeper insighjf into human nature, by exhibiting to us nearer . 
at hand} and at mopients of carelesness and confidence, those 
persons, whom we had been accustomed to admire at a distance, 
when veiled by prudence, and protected by forms; - Qn the other 
hand, it must be owned, that it not only ministers to a laudable 
desire for knowledge, but tends,, quite as much, to gratify that low 
illiberal curiosity which is nourished by idle anecdotes of private 
life, and that malignant enviousness which comforts itself for the 
general superiority of greafr men, by contemplating their weak¬ 
nesses and defects. Perhaps, after all, # it is more for our advantage 
to maintain inviolate tire respect due to the best specimens of 
our nature, than risk it by i^meccssifry disclosures-^-to embalm 
the illustrious dead, than deliver them over to the dissector for 
the sake of throwiojyicw lights upon the, intellectual anatomy of 
man. All indeed $|uld be well, if .the task, of selecting frdtn 
^posthumous papers were performed with honesty,'and with tole¬ 
rable discretion; but in nine instances put of ten wehave to lament , 
a failure on one side or the other, and the reputation of the dead is 
sacrificed to the imprudence, vanity, or rapactousness of the living., * 
The fate of Mr. Fox, in this respect, has always appeared to us 
VOL. IX. no. XVIII. X . ' ' peculiarly 
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peculiarly hard. He left behind him a reputation to which none 
but the very highest excellence in literature could have added. It 
was a reputation which not'even his bitterest enemies ventured to 
call into question. The feelings of political animosity seemed 
overcome by a generous sentiment of exultation in that genius and 
eloquence which added perceptibly to the stock—great as it is, 
of English glory. Hip whole conduct^ and some points of his 
character, were the subject of endless dispute, but his talents were 
left to be estimated by the zeal of his followers, and if the 1 Histo¬ 
rical Fragment’ bad never seen the light, they might without much 
contradiction have'indulged themselves in ‘triumphantly conjectu¬ 
ring ‘ how well he would have w ritten had not politics and pleasure 
denied him leisure for literary pursuits/ But the work appeared, 
and at once precluded all such speculation, by as great a disap¬ 
pointment as ever occurred in the literary history of the world. It 
failed instantly and totally. The partiality of friends, and the ma¬ 
gic of a great name were unable to sustain it for a single day. Yet 
no book was ever more fairly dealt by. The public wa9 certainly 
desirous to admire it if that had been possible; Mr. Fox’s politi¬ 
cal adversaries were not active in decrying it'; bis followers shewed 
a decent regard to his memory by praising it at the risk of their 
own character for taste. The sages of the north too did their duty 
without shrinking, and boldly proclaimed a new era in our litera¬ 
ture. But all efforts were fruitless. The defects were too striking 
to be concealed or extenuated; and in the w ork of an author who 
(as we were told) had formed so high a notion of the dignity and 
simplicity of history—a work upon w hich .he had bestbwed so 
much time and so’m|ich anxious care—for which journies had 
been undertaken, and libraries searched, the public were astonish¬ 
ed to find a style inaccurate, though laboured, cold at once and 
declamatory; and the narrative of events more than a century old 
deeply tinctured with the prejudices of his own age and his own 
party. 

In some instances too, the tendency of the work is such as we 
should have been better prepared to meet with in the w'riter of a 
German drama titan of an English history. Without entering into 
any discussion of Mr. Foxi political opinions, we may be allowed 
to complain when they evidently interfere with the just apprecia¬ 
tion of character, and the very sense of raht and wrong. It is 
impossible to read the sentimental story St Monmouth, (upon 
which Mr. Fox has put forth MI bis strength,) w ithout being 
persuaded dial iu the estimation of the writer, disloyally, like 
charity, is a merit of so transcendant a kind, that it may serve to 
cover almost every sfn. Monmouth was, even to his last moments, 
singularly disiegaidful of the obligations and even the decencies of 

domestic 
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domestic life; his understanding was Feeble, and he wanted even 
courage, the only virtue that can throw lustre upon the character of 
* a'weak man engaged in great transactions. Sir. Fox endeavours 
to make Of him a sort of hero of romance : and the fate of this 
unfortunate but guilty person, excites in his’pVcast, at the distance 
of four generations, a more tender sympathy than be ever deigned 
to express for the whole clergy and nobiliijy of the most ancient 
civilized monarchy in the vvofId, plundered, exiled, and butcbered, 
in his own time, and almost before his bwh eyes. Not that we 
are inclined *to consider coldly such an $Vdat as Monmouth’s 
execution, or to cenSure the emotions of a gienerous pity. But 
Mr. Fox evidently feels for him a greater interest than belongs to 
his character, or even to his misfortunes. He extenuates his fail¬ 
ings not only with that indulgence which flows from a just and 
humane consideration of the infirmities pf our common nature, 
but with the affectionate eagerness pf a partizan. 

We have always regretted that the publication of this unfortunate 
work was not prevented by the exercise of a sounder discretion in 
his surviving friends. *It diminished the reputation of a great man, 
without (so far at least as we are aware) any one advantage beyond 
the mere gratification of public curiosity to compensate*for the 
loss. If, indeed, Mr. Fox had already appeared before the world 
with distinction as an author; if, like the great man whose disciple 
he once boasted himself to be, his literary had corresponded to his 
political fame, the mischief of publishing even the ‘ Historical 
Work,would have been comparatively small. The failure of a 
single posthumous performance would have signified little whetithe 
public judgment had already been fixed by happier efforts From 
that nothing could be iuferred, but that Mr. Fox, in common with 
many other eminent persons, was not able to command bis own 
talents equally at all times, and on all subjects. Unfortunately, 
however, His whole character as a writer has bqeu staked upon one 
performance, which can attract notice only by its astonishing dis¬ 
proportion tb tfo talents of him whogiroduced it; and one of the 
greatest English orators and statesmen is introduced into the world 
of literature only to take his place in ifae inferior classes of English 
authors. We think it hard ujfon the memory of so great a man as 
Mr. Fox to place him itt a point qf vjew in which he must appear 
decidedly inferior toftfiose that are th^ natural objects of compari¬ 
son with him. Equal, inthe judgment of his^ contemporaries, to 
Bolingbroke or to Burke, he ought not to hhvd ajppeared as an 
author at all, except in some work which would have placed him 
by their side, in the first ranks of literary fame. It may be said that „ 
great indulgence is due to ah Unfinished posthumous performance, 

x « published 
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published without the consent of the author., To this we answer, 
in the first place, that such an appeal to the candour of the world 
is always a little hazardous. People are apt to judge of a thing as 
they find it, and without sufficient consideration of the circumstan¬ 
ces under which it appears. Such indulgence too was less likely 
to be shewn to a work Which was announced with something' of 
confidence amf parade, \vhich so far from deprecating criticism 
seethed to challenge no slight or vulgar praise.' An unusually long 
approach prepared us for the beginnings, at least, of a magnificent 
Budding. We were unavoidably led to expect something of power 
and effect. It was ushered into public notice, as if it were des¬ 
tined 1 Iabeml succufrere saeclo/ to begin a reformation iu poli¬ 
tics and Iiterature^-to recal our style and our principles to the 
ancient standard of purity* Expectations such as these once impru¬ 
dently excited, it is not easy to satisfy* and not safe to disappoint; 
and when loftv* pretensions have been once advanced and rejected** 
it is too late to take the benefit of that tone of apology and extenua¬ 
tion which, if earlier employed, might have obtained for the work 
a more favourable reception. 

We think too, that Mr. Fox's friends would have done well to 
recollect, that the lapse of years naturally tends to regulate the 
public judgment of his talents more by his writings, and less by 
every other criterion. As a statesman he was never long enough in 
power to accomplish any measures that could carry his name with 
glory down to posterity. His talents as an orator form his great 
and undisputed title to fame. But of his speeches ho full authen¬ 
tic record remains. The generation that witnessed his astonishing 
genius for debate, will soon have passed away,* and the warmth of 
their enthusiasm will be but feebly reflected upon the minds of 
tlicir posterity. 1 llow much more then would you luive been af¬ 
fected if yon had heard him?’ said iEschines. But Demosthenes 
had lost nothing except the advantage of Ids own delivcry; Mr. 
Fox will have lost every thing, and his reputation for eloquence 
will stand upon the mutilated fragments in the ntfWspapcr reports, 
and the suffrage of his contemporaries. It is na thwibi true, that 
in a free and powerful country, at an enlightened period, to have 
remained for fivc-and-thirty years in argreut popular assembly with¬ 
out a superior, and with only one eaual, is a proof of talent, such 
as no reasonable man in any age will feel inclined to contest. But 
after all, *' distinction/ ‘ superiority/ * excellence/ are only rela¬ 
tive terms, and aTe applied at different times with equal confidence 
and enthusiasm to express tery different degrees of real positive 
merit. The value of contemporary admiration must depend on the 
character of the age; and, even on the most'favourable supposition, 
^ aomething' 
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something may be allowed for fashion^ accident,, prejudice,, aiijd 
the peculiar, tasto ofthe times. •'How much ought injustice to he 
ascribed to these causes it is never Yety.fasy, < and becomes every 
day more difficult to ascertain* Whdre, if ye may so-express our¬ 
selves, an opinion is to 1# pronoqucp4#upon aw opinion,in orderto 
get at the ultin\ate object jf judgment) the whole subject Li pi^fdyed 
in considerable obscurity, vfylen are natumlly^dis^osed-tb fly/iom 
these uucertaiuties-^from traditionary tqnqrAUoiv gnd the eulogies 
bestowed by ffieir progejutofs upon the herqeti of their o&n da}’, to 
some surer and more ’autbettf]^ measure of positive excellence. 
And if such g criterion actually exists, A tyoutimenkirH liters irwn* 
datum , iu which the man speaks for himself jjometliwig that they 
can see with their own eyes* and not through ib^i&agjmfyhig halo 
of contemporary prejudice, it Mill have a. grpgt; perhaps {m undue 
influence upon their opinions. ltd proximity, and distinctness, ren¬ 
der its effect equal to that of weightier, but more distant objects. 
Now this is just the evil we appiehend from the ill-advised public 
cation of Mr. Fox’s History. When posteritv observe both fioip 
the pait he played, and* from the unanimous suffrages, so far as they 
can be- collected, of all those that flourished along with him, how 
high was that station which he held among the great men of his 
own time; and when, on the other hand, they read tips work, and 
form upon it that judgment which is, we believe, already, with .but 
little variation, the judgment of at) tolerably impartial persons, we are 
not without apprehension that they will transfer, hi some degree, 
their o[flmon of the writer, tq the orator and politician, and con¬ 
clude, however erroneously* th^t Mr. Fox, though aqabte, Mas an 
over-rated man. And this is a conclusion from which they cannot 
possibly escape, except by a fair re-consukriit#m of the various and 
weighty testimony m his favour, bodi external and internal, and by 
a more just and philosophical allowance than is generally made, 
for the mortifying inequalities of human geuius. \\ e ai tj we that 
any attempt tomphold the work, (besides its probable insincerity,) 
is only calculated to do harm to the Aemory of Mr. Fox. Our 
approbation of it could only serve to persuade future generations of 
our utter want of impartiality, and by that means shake their qputi- 
dence.in all our other judgments upon him. * We must give up his 
History, if it is only for the sake of preserving unimpaired his other 
titles to glory; and the justice of our general admiration of him 
may be vindicated,, by calling to iqind, that ajl bis fatqe as a states¬ 
man could nOt save him from entire failure as a writer. 

We have been led to these remarks by the appearance of the Cor¬ 
respondence betwixt Mr. Fox and Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. It is 
ceiftitily not Hftbfo to the objections we have just been stating to 

x 3 the 
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the publication of his History. Mr. Fox is not presented to the 
world in the light of a professed author. The only question that 
those who sanctioned the publication had to determine was, whe¬ 
ther or not these letters, 1 written hastily, and without the remotest 
thought of their ever being submitted to the eye of the world, are 
such as do honour to the memory of an illustrious statesman ? and 
we are clearly of opinion, that they were right to decide it in the 
affirmative. Some letters upon the same subjects printed at the 
end of Mr. Trotter’s Life, and which indeed formed the only va¬ 
luable part of that publication, had inspired us with a wish to see 
more, and w£ are happy to find tfiat the materials existed for grati¬ 
fying it. 

The letters n6w before us are chiefly employed upon some of 
the nice points of Greek criticism, but they derive their interest, not 
from the light they throw upon the questions relative to the ‘ di¬ 
gamma/ and the ‘ final v,' but from the portraits they give, in 
some features most amusingly contrasted, of Mr. Wakefield and of 
life illustrious correspondent. 

Gilbert Wakefield, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
was known to the world partly as editor of several classical works, 
partly as an author of several ill-tempered*, ill-written, and injudi¬ 
cious pamphlets on political subjects. He was a commentator of 
the old school, learned, laborious, peevish, insolent, presumptuous, 
and never meddling with matters of taste but to shew how com¬ 
pletely nature had denied him that faculty. In religion he was 
bred a sectarian of the Hackney school, but.We understand, that, 
for the latter part of his life, he belonged to no congregation what¬ 
ever, and the form of Christianity he professed was peculiar to 
himself. He had eady imbibed the principles of the French Revo¬ 
lution in all their ferociousness, extravagance and absurdity, and he 
adhered to them with primitive zeal, long after the horrors to which 
they had given birth had frightened half their original converts back 
into reason. In short he was a * vir clarissimu^’ grafted upon the 
crab-stock of a Jacobin disinter—a sort of septembrizing Grono- 
vius—better fitted indeed for grammar than for politics, but carry¬ 
ing jpto both a spirit of iflsolent dogmatism and precipitate in¬ 
novation. 

The bond of connection betwixt this singular personage and Mr. 
Fox was natural enough. Mr. Fox’s thirst after classical learning 
made him desirous to engage in correspondence with so eminent a 
scholar, and Gilbert Wakefield was no less eager to^cultivate an 
acquaintance with Mr. Fox under the pleasing idea of his being a 
Jacobin-an error of which it must be owned Mr. Fox did not 
take much pains to cure him. The correspondence once begun 

continued 
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.continued at intervals for about five^yeirs^ and until near Mr. 
Wakefield's death, though h does not appear that there was ever 
any personal acquaintance between them.;, In point of learning the 
advantage was (as may be easily imagined) bnthe side of 
Wakefield. ; The study of, the classical writers bad been the gjreat 
business of his life, and as hi? , memorywax tenacious* audits in¬ 
dustry unremitting, he h&d gained' * very extensive acquaintance 
with ancient literature. Mr. Fox, when ahoy, had been, remark¬ 
able for his classical attainments, and be preserved through life a 
strong relish lor the Greek and Roman wrHer£. r Bis more active 
employments, however, had left him.but'bttle leisure for such pur¬ 
suits, and dll about the time at which his cotlf^potwence with Mr. 
Wakefield commenced, he had done little more th^n keep up his 
Eton stock by, occasional and desultory reading - He wfls an ele¬ 
gant, but time had not allowed him to become, a profounq scholar, 
and lie Writes to Mr. Wakefield with the unaffcctqd modesty of a 
person who seeks to be instructed, «nd who is not at all desirous to 
conceal from his instructor the exteut of his own deficiencies;- He 
speaks of himself as Unacquainted with several authors that are 
commonly enough read, even by those that are not considered as 
deeply learned. Of Apollonius Rhodius he had seen nothing 
but the extracts in the Eton selection ; and we find him inquiring 
after an edition of Aristophanes in a way which shews that he had 
but recently begun to cultivate an acquaintance, with the Greek 
theatre.. But whatever Mr. Fox wants in learning, as compared 
with hit correspond^, he makes up in taste, and in the power of 
reasoning ; two qualities, particularly that of reasoning, in which 
Mr. Wakefield was as much below, as the other was above the 
common run of mankind. In this way the balance is more than 
restored, and it is curious to observe, how nis acute and accurate 
understanding, operating upon comparatively scanty materials, en¬ 
ables him, upon points where they differed, to contend with advan¬ 
tage against an adversary whose mind was stored with facts he was 
incapable of arranging, and premises from which he knew not how 
to elicit the proper conclusions. - 

Mr. Wakefield was,, an hujicst and strictly moral man, but he 
had tiie misfortune to be peevish, scurrilous, and dogmaticar^even 
beyond what, is permitted to a verbal critic. ^His ill temper is in¬ 
deed somewhat subdued, by his respect for Mr. Fox; Blit still 
there are quite sufficient indications of what he could be, atyd what 
from his other writings we know that fie was. The, harshness of (he 
critic only serves to render, the* tone of M>- Fox's correspondence 
move pleasing. It was reasonable to expect that in point of grace 
aud courtesy the statesmau should be superior to the disseuting roi- 

x 4 niatec. 
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nister. But Mr. Fox owed his advantages to nature as much as t0‘ 
habit. H is letters are written in a delightful strain of frank unaffected 
politeness—reflected ini mediatel y from.that benevolence, of which 
all politeness, however diversified by .conventional forms, is design¬ 
ed to be the image. We/are greatly mistaken,if mare acuteness 
and knowledge of the world could produce a similar result Good, 
breeding, in the sense m which Mry Fosrwas well bred, implies a 
Warm heart and uice'feelhigs. Ali the letters of which the public 
are yet in possession are'to persons inferior to him, as well in 
station as in tdfentsl and we, think them models of that species of 
Correspondents. / .N o tiling can be more kind or more delicate. H is 
manner has nothing in it of what is called condescension—that thin 
veil which tusolehcfe throws over superiority only to make it more 
conspicufis. His kindness is plain, manly, unstudied. He fakes 
a tone oT equality without doing any tiling to shew that he has 
come down to it. His advantages wbre too great for him to be 
ignorant of them himself, but his modesty and good nature were 
always on the watch to prevent the display of them in any way 
that coidd be painful to others. We doubt whether, in the whole 
of this correspondence, a single expression could be pointed out 
from which it could be fairly inferred that Mr. Fox thought him¬ 
self a, wiser or a greater mart than Mr. Wakefield.' 

We have a good specimen of them both in Letters 23 and 24. 
At the beginning of the shooting season in 1799, Mr. Fox had the 
misfortune to hurt his hand, by the bursting of his gun. Mr. 
Wakefield, impelled (as he expresses it) * by*an ardent detire for 
Mr. Fox’s approximation, as nearly as possible/to his own notions 
of perfection,’ takes this opportunity to lecture him upon the 
cruelty of shooting; qpd, in the hope, of induchig'him to renounce 
that barbarous amusement, quotes him a long sentence from Cicero 
about the ‘ indignae homine docto voluplates:’ 1 Here was some 
temptation to sneer \ but this strange burst of Fanaticism produces 
from Mr. Fox a good humoured and perfectly sztivvfi answer. As 
jt is short we insert it. t' 

■ * 

• .‘ Sir ’ " > ‘ \ ' 

I AfcsujtE you I take very kindly your letter, and the quotation in it. 

I think thfe question of “ How far field sports* are innocent-amuse* 
ments,V is nearly connected with another, uppu which*, from the title 
of one bf your intended works, f suspect you entertain opinions rather 
singular ;^jr if it -is lawfuljto kill, tame,animals with whprp one fias a 
sort of adphintance, $ueh apfdtelp, oxen, &c. it is still less* replant 
to one s feelings to kill wild animajs; qnt,fh$ifcp make^a pastime of 
it—I am aware there is something to b^ sam upoii'tliis point. Oh the 
pther hand,if example is allowed to bc aftjthing, therChrttottnngin wfijeh. 

ul| 
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all mankind^ civilized orsav^g^hn vc more agreed, than in making soma 
sort of phace (for {taking \\ of the same nature) part pr their business 
or amusement, However, I admit it to be a very 'questionable sub¬ 
ject : at all events, it is a vefy pleasant and -healthfiff exercise. Jity 
wound goes on, I believe, very ell; Ahd nO material injury is appro 
bended to fhe hand, but the cure Will be tedious, and I shall be con¬ 
fined in this town for more week*>thin 1 had hoped ever to spend days 
here. I am much obliged? to-you % yont, ioqwwes, Apd am, Sir, v 

XoHr mo?t obedientstirvant. 

» ..CJ.TOX/ 

This however did not satisfy Mr* Wakefiel<L--h ^returns to thfc 
charge, and pot content with liavihgDrojioHbed shooting, involves 
hunting in a stijl severer sentence. TTOiat he jprcnioiftSfet to he 1 the 
most irrational and degrading spectacle in the World, and’ (rising by 
au unexpected climax) * an ^dpiirable prolusion to those selectable 
operations which are transacting in Holland and elsewhere.’ It 
may peftaps be necessary to acquaint, our readers that 4 the de¬ 
lectable operations in Holland,* for which tAerfs fipidk bad been 
steeled by the cruelties of a fox-chase, were certain efforts 
which the British ministry of that day was wicked enough fo make, 
In order to assist the misguided inhabitants of that country m 
throwing off the mild and rightful dqminion of thq Executive Di¬ 
rectory of France. Luckily however he goes off to Ovid’s Tristia, 
and in the next letter Mr. Fox contrives to glide gently Out of the 
controversy. 

It i£ but justice to Mr. Fox to observe, that he is evidently de¬ 
sirous of confining*the correspondence to literaiy topics. That 
however was icudered impossible by his learned friend’s horror of 
English despotism, pud zeal for French happiness and freedom. 
Mr. Wakefield insists upqn 'mixing a little‘politics with his Greek. 
i\nd a more, deplorable example of rancour and foHy than is exhibited 
iu the few rernaks upon public questions that are scattered, up and 
down these letters, it would be difficult to find. In the y&r 1797, 
after all the massacres and proscriptions which for five years had 
desolated and disgraced Frauce, welind him expressing a decided 
preference of the French to the English political character. He 
js quite charmed with die 1 gipsey jargon’ of die revolutionists, 
even when it was already beginning to grow r obsolete. Qnq of his 
letters ends thusi — 1 ‘ Excuse me,4f in the French style, which appears 
to me most manly and becoming, even for the sake of variety itself, 
I conclude myself,“ever yOws, with health and respect.” He thinks 
fhe practice of tying up malefactora at Newgate execrable—is thrown 
itqj, utter consternation by the sentence upoii Lord Th&net and Mr. 
7 erguson-rcousidere the nation as sunk into the lowest state of da- 

' gradation- 4 - 
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gradation—and on one occasion, when he is pressed rather hard by 
Mr. Fox in an argument about the digamma, he apologizes for his 
own inability to furnish a more satisfactory reply, by intimating that 
there had not yet been revolutions enough in the world to dispel" 
the obscurity that hangs over such topics. 1 But these studies/ he 
says,. 1 are really in their infancy, and will continue so till better 
forms of government leave the human race more at leisure to cul¬ 
tivate their intellects/ The present state of Greek literature in 
France might have inclined even Mr. Wakefield to doubt the effi¬ 
cacy Of a revolution ini settling questions as to the ‘ digamtn^/ It 
is not to be opposed that we blame Mr*-Fox for not entering 
into a refutation of such doctrines as those of Mr. Wakefield ; 
but we cannot. help saying that he is far too complaisant in 
his way of assenting to them It could not escape a person of 
Mr. Fox’s sagacity that Mr, Wakefield w as a pure unadulterated 
Jacobin, a deadly fanatical enemy to the whole established^rder of 
this country, civil and ecclesiastical. Yet we find him (p- 18) 
talking of the opinions ice profess, as if he had been a politician of 
exactly the same school. But these w r ere die unhappy years of 
Mr. Fox’s life, when long disappointment had ended in despair, 
and when, unmindful of all that was due to himself and to his coun¬ 
try, he was content to purchase a short-lived hollow popularity 
among miscreants whom he must have abhorred, and fanatics whom 
he must have despised, by sacrificing for ever the confidence of the 
sound, the judicious, and the governing part of y the community. 
Hence that strange anti-patnotic feeling by which, in the discus¬ 
sion of ail questions betwixt England and afly other power, he 
seemed to be actuated. He bad come at l^st to feel a prejudice 
against the nation which had preferred Iiis rival, and he had learnt 
to look, with indifference at least, Ur the subversion of that order 
of things in which he found no place proportioned to. his talents. 
Yet if there ever was a man far removed by uatofe from that sect 
with which he now formed a preposterous union/k \yos Mr. Fox. 
He was unfitted from playing t tbe part of a Jacobip,’by the abso¬ 
lute want of all the necessary qualifications. He had neither the 
coarseness, the ferocity, nor the ignorant insolent contempt of all 
that is ancient and established. He was in every thing a gentleman 
of the highest class. His education—‘the connections he had form¬ 
ed in life—his habits and feelings, all purely liberal and aristocratic. 
He was the creature of polished society, such as it existed under 
the ancient monarchies of Europe. He belonged origfriaHyio.lhe 
good old school of Walpolian Whigs—prudent practical personsr^a 
little too fond of jobbing—quite contented with the constitution's 
they found it, and disposed to hold high tl»e honour of the country 
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in its intercourse with foreign nations* He had not single point 
of edntact with the philosophizing assassins who, about twenty years 
ago; first appeared as candidates for the gwernqient of the world* 
He was neither bold nor hasty in, his application <rfgenera! prin¬ 
ciples, and no man was ever, less inclined by his Owri nature to 
sweep awdy present liberty, present comfort,, and present security, 
in order to lay a foundation for ideal perfection at a dwtant period. 
His eloquence too was of that chaste argumentative sort which 
can only be addressed with'success to an educated and intelligent 
audience. ifrom the loftiness and simplicity oft his mind, the deli¬ 
cacy of his taste, a certain natural shyness which might at first be 
mistaken for coldness and reserve, be was utterly^ncapable of 
condescending to those paltry artifices,* and performing those 
mountebank tricks which aro necessary to captivate the multitude. 
In the act of cajoling a mob, he was infinitely, surpassed by per¬ 
sons whom, in point of talents, it would be quite ludicrous to com¬ 
pare with him. He was an aukward unpractised demagogue, and 
a lukewarm unwilling reformer. From justice and'humanity he 
was anxious for the happiness of the lower orders, that is, of the 
bulk of mankind, but no minister would have been ever less dis¬ 
posed to admit them to a large share in swaying public measures. 
When his friends absurdly called him ‘ the man of the people/they 
seemed to have forgot that the great act of his life was a struggle 
against the people. He made his stand against them upon the 
forms of our government—upon that constitutional fiction by which 
the House of Commons is supposed always to speak the sense of, 
the nation. An appeal to the country was that which he affected 
to execrate as a crime, and the man of the people spent ten years 
in an ineffectual endeavour to persuade them that one hirtf of the 
aristocracy, with himself at their head, ought to rule, in spite of 
them and the other.half. 

Such was Mr.'Fbfc, who, by the pow er of circumstances, which 
it required something more of firmness and high political virtue 
than he posseted, to resist, was led, i fi the most important crisis of 
his political life, to play a part directly opposite to the natural bent 
of his own inclinations and character# Formed to hold with a high 
hand the reins of government in a tempered monarchy, he became 
th4 apologist of an insane and flagitious revolution, an adtacate for 
the public enemies of the state in all its contests with foreign 
powers, the rallying point ofdisaffection, the terror of good, the 
hope aud support of bad citizens. , v ‘ , ' 

But we have been insensibly led on to say more than w r e ought or 
than weinteudedof MriFoi's political character. Our chief concern 
with him at present is as a scholar and a man of taste. The most 

interesting 
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interesting parts of this little publication are those in which Mr. 
Fox incidentally gives his opinion upon sortie ofihe ancient writers. 
We areTsorry that they are not more numerous: for though upon such 
topics it is not fair to expect much novelty,’ or that what is new 
should be right, particularly from a man writing hastily and with¬ 
out the'responsibility of publication, yet it is impossible'not to feel 
curious about all the articles of Mr. Fox’s literary cteed: So 
great an authority might well induce one to reconsider the post 
established doctrines, and when they do not differ, we feel our con¬ 
fidence increased' fcty the coincidence. • 

In the fir ato lace, we cannot help again remarking Mr. Fox’s 
strong attacH^ent to classical learning.. It w as the delight of bis 
early days* and his proficiency in it afforded the first presage of 
his future glory. He never wholly abandone<^it even in the meri¬ 
dian glow of occupation and pleasure; and he reverted-to it in his 
latter days with all his characteristic eagerness. We dwell upon 
this fact, because we think the authority of so great a man—of a man 
so little liable to.be influenced by vanity or prejudice—may serve 
in some degree to shelter the lovers of sifeh studies against the 
censure of those haughty critics who are inclined to treat them as 
childish, pedantic, or (w orst of all) useless. We are therefore glad 
to have it upon record, that, in the full vigour and maturity of his 
understanding, with the free choice of. pursuits before him, Mr. 
Fox’s leisure was employed—not,(as we presume it ought to have 
beeu) in endeavouring to discover a six hundred and' twenty-fifth 
metal—not in improvements in the art of bleaching and dying— 
not in examining the mechanism of the steam-engine and the 
spinning-jenny—not in teaching to a yet unenlightened world the 
true philosophy of wheel-carriages, but in reading and re-reading 
the poets, historians, and orators of Greece and Home. 

We proceed to lay before our readers a few extracts. They 
will be pleased to hear the opinion of one of the greatest oratois 
of modern times, upon Cicero. - v . <■ 

P. 85. 4 By the way, I know c no speech of Cicero more full of beau¬ 
tiful passages than this* (pro M. Caelio,) nor where he is more in his 
element. Argumentative contention is what be by no means excels in; 
and he is never, I think, so happy, as when he has an opportunity of 
exhibiting a mixture of philosophy and pleasantry; and especially when 
he can interpose anecdotes amj references to the authority of the emi¬ 
nent characters in the history of, bis own country. No man appear! in¬ 
deed to have had such a real respect for authority .as he; and therefore 
when he speaks upon that subject be is always natural and in earnest; 
and not like those among us who are so. often declaiming about the wis¬ 
dom of our ancestors, without knowing what they mean, and hardly 
ever citing any particulars of their* conduct or of their “ dicta. \ ^ 

AH 
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All that relates to Cicero in tb$ passmj^nppears tous^ue aod 
striking;' and.Wfe'aW,sub^ rerowrk,tio{ 

probably with th$ ! ex tensive applicationvf i^that MiyEox>i|itetxd^4- 
Ovid was a great Favpurite with Mr.'Fo'ju jta the sariie Iqttfif, 

he says, <v > */?*>,*. v ; 

* 4 I have always been a great reader of.him, and thougbt myself the 
greatest admirer he had,, til* you called him the mt .poet of apriquHy, 
which is going beyond even me;. The grand an^spirited sfcyleof^he 
Iliad ; the true naturft^nd ajwjgiflljr <4*6$ Q^8sey ; t^^tkaiJ^ 
guage (far excelling thatof (Ufbthefjx^lin tb^wojW) ofifhe Geprgicfy 
' and the pathetic stroke? jn the Ainetd, ghe Homer, and 4irgil a rank/ 
in my judgment* clearly abo^ aircoin^tltoil{' but nd|i&fter theni | 
should Ue very apt to dasShOyid, (6 thpe great sCh&aV relieve, of alt 
who pkjue themselves upon what iscdll^iforHy of taste. You have 
somewhere comparedJkim to Euripides, I think,*aiid I cfcn'fancy 1 see 
a resemblance between them. This resemblance; t l suppose, it is, 
which makes one prefer Euripides.to -Sophocles^ a preference.Which, 
if one were writing a dissertation, it%would be verydiificultto justify/ / 

In another place (p. 107) he says', 4 J have read over, ^pdfesiblyfo/ 
the hundredth time, the portion of the Metamorphoses 'about Py¬ 
thagoras ; and I think you carindt praise it tob highly. I alwayi ’ 
considered it as the finest part of the whole poem ;~*ud possibly the ‘ 
Death of Hercules a9 the next to it/' . ' ’ • • *’ -> ' 

Mr. Wakefield had advised him (a ptoof by the" bye hbV'vefy 
limited he supposed Mr. Fox's Classical kitbvvlhdge to bte) to reaa 
the famous chapter in Quintilian containing the comparison 
tween the Greek aijd Roipan writers. Mr. Fo 1 * says (jp. 108) 

4 I have read again (what I had often tend before) the chapter you 
refer to in Quintilian, arid a most pleasing one it is; but I think hid ; 
seems to have an opinion nor quite high enough of our lavburite 
Ovid; and in his laboured comparison between Demosthenes aud 
Cicero, he appears to me to have thought them more alike, in their 
manners and respqeMve" excellencies, than they see m to mi. It is 
of them, I thinly that he might most justly have said , 4t Magis pares 
quarn sirailesf/^ /• . • ,•»> 

We have before noticed how little Mr.. Fox had read of Apollo- • 
nius Rhodius.—He proceeds in the sitoe letter— _• ,, 

1 I have no Apollonius llhodius, and* have never read of him ipore 
than there is itrour Eton “ Poet® Gtaici, M and. the Edinburgh Col¬ 
lectanea^: but from what I have read,’he seems to be htfid Tat too low 
by Quintilian*; nor can 1 think the 4 secjufilis mediocritas' to be his cha* 
ructer. The parts extracted in the above collections areai firie aspoetry 
can be; and, I believe, are generally allowed to have befciTthe model, 
of what is certhinly not.the Jeatt admired part of-dhe ALneid. If he is 
in other parts equal, to theafe, he ought not to be characterized by 
mediocrity, I wish to read the rest of the poem itself,-and partly to ’ 

ascertain 
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ascertain how much Virgil has taken from him: but I have not got it," 

and do not l^now what edition of it I ought to get. I should be much 

obliged to you if you will tell me. Shaw is one of the latest, but I 

think I have heard it ill spoken of. . If, at the same time, you would 

advise pie in regard to the Greek poets in general, (of the second and 

third order I mean,) which are best worth reading, and in what editions, 

you Would do me a great service/ 

/ , 

Not long after he reads Apollonius through.— . 

* Soon after I wrote to you last I read Apollonius, {in Shaw's edition, 
for I have not beenoable to get Brunch’s,) and,upon the tohole had great 
satisfaction from him/ His language is sometimes hard, and vety often, 

I think, pros^feal; and there is too much narration: but there are pas¬ 
sages quite delightful to me* and I think his reputation has been below 
his merit. Both.Ovid and Virgil have taker, much from him, but the 
latter less, as appears to me, than has been commonly said. Dido is, 
in a very few instances, a copy of Medea; whereas I had been led to 
suppose that she was almost wholly so: and of Hypsipile, whose situ¬ 
ation is most like Dido's, Apollonius has made little or nothing/ - 

Again (194) he says— 

* I know if is the fashion to say Virgil hag taken a great deal in this 
book (4th) from Apollonius; and it is true that he has taken some 
things, but not nearly so much as l had been taught to expect before I 
read Apollonius. 1 think Medea’s Speech in the 4th' Argonaut, v. 356, 
is the part he has made most use of. There are solne very peculiar 
breaks there which Virgil has imitated certainly, and which, I think, are 
very beautiful and expressive: 1 mean particularly v. 382 in Apollo¬ 
nius,, and v. 380 in Virgil. To be sure the application is different, but 
the manner is the same: and that Virgil had the passage before him at 
the time is evident from what follows. 

Mnjdwto xxt ttot’ tf/fiio, 

compared with 1 ‘. , 

Supplicia hausurum scopuljs et nomint Dido 
Saepe vocaturum. - - 

It appears to me upon the,whole that Ovid has taken more from 
Apollonius than Virgil/ 

There are more passages of (his kind; but what we have given 
will serve as a specimen. 

Mr. Wakefield writes in a stiff, heavy, pedantic way. We sus¬ 
pect he had no true feeling of the beauties of those authors in read¬ 
ing whom he was-chiefly employed. Whenever he quite the beaten 
path and trusts to himself he is sure to go wrong. When his opi¬ 
nions are not trite they are utterly preposterous. Plato and Aris¬ 
tophanes are the two Greek authors be cannot get through. He 
thinks Ovid the first poet of all antiquity; and among the favourite 
passages to which he refers in support of this judgment is the Elegy 

on 
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on Tibullus. Now if we had to point out ap instance of a fine sub¬ 
ject unsuccessfully treated; we perhaps could not do betteir than 
mention this very elegy. Nothing Can be more puerile and jejune. 
It is altogether Worthy 'of the miserable couplet with whjjch it 
concludes. ' ' \ -V. \ \, * i 

Ossa quieta precor placidl xequiescite in umA, •' j- 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tub.' • 1 ' 

IM " * 

But Mr. Wakefield had heard it was good, or guessed front the 
subject and the author, that it ought tQ be so, aud that was 
enough. t ' .« /, v * . * 

We shall however trouble our readers xvidv one extract from his 
letters, because it gives what appears to us a fair and^pt ill-drawn 
character of a very extraordinary man'—the late Pfp/essor Porson. 

‘ 1 have been furnished with many opportunities of, observing Porson, 
by a near inspection. *ile has been at my houscvseverel times, and 
once for an entire summer’s day. Our intercourse would have been 
frequent, but fqr three reasons. 1. His extreme irregularity bad inat¬ 
tention to times and seasons, which did not at all comport with the me¬ 
thodical arrangement cf jpy time and family. 2. His gross addiction to 
that lowest and least excusable of all sensualities, immoderate drink¬ 
ing: and 3, the uninteresting insipidity of his society; as it isiripoSsiV 
ble to engage his mind on any topic of mutual enquiry, to procure his opi¬ 
nion on any author or passage of an author, or to elicit any conversation 
of any kind to compensate for the time and attendance of his company. 
And as for Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of the least 
critical effort on them in his life. He is in general devoid of all human 
affection*; but such as he has are of a misanthropic quality: nor do I 
think that any inanexistiff or whom his propensities rise to the lowest pitch of 
affection or esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Lycophron : 

» **> to* awxfitrcu • 

&a,Mpv. - ' # 

Though I believe he has satirical verses in his treasury for Dr. Bellen- 
den as he calls him, (Parr,) and all his most intimate associates. But in 
his knowledge of the Greek tragedies and Aristophanes; in his judgment 
of MSS., and hr all that relates to the metrical proprieties of dramatic 
and lyric versification, with Whatever is Connected, with this spebies of 
reading; none of his co-temporaries gnusl pretend to equal hijn* His 
grammatical knowledge also, and his acquaintance with the ancient 
lexicographers and etymologists, is. most accurate find profound: and 
his intimacy with Shakespeare, B Jottsoo, atid other dramatic writers 
is probably unequalled. He is, in short, a most extraordinary person 
in every point of view, but unamiable; atid has been debarred of* a com' 
prehensive intercourse with the Greek and Roman authors} by his ex* 
cesses, which have made those acqi retnentt impassible to him, from 
the want of that time which must necessarily be expended in laborious 
reading, %nd for whiqh no reading Can be made a substitute. No xpan 
lias ever paid a more voluntary and respectful homage to his talents, at 
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ail times, both publicly and privately, in writings ai\d conversation, than 
myself: and I will be content to forfeit the esteem and affection of all 
mankind whenever the least particle of envy or malignity is found to 
mix itself with my opinions. i\ly first reverence is to virtue, my second 
only to talents and erudition—where both unite that man is estimable 
indeed to me, and shall receive the full tribute of honour and 
affection/ 

The style of Mr. Foil's letters is (as oar readers will have already 
remarked in the extracts we have given) light, easy, natural, ana 
correct. It is the unstudied language of a'scholar and a gentleman. 
In his i History' he seems to have been encumbered By some theory 
as t6 style, and either from the original faultiness of the theory 
itself, or from his not having practised the art of writing sutiici- 
entlv to enable him to‘realize his own-notions of excellence, the 
whole composition has an air of aukwardness and embarrassment. 
Here he is free from this self-imposed restraint, and consequently, 
we think, appears to far greater advantage as a writer of familiar 
letters, than in the dignified character of an historian. On all oc¬ 
casions lie shews (what we are always glad to remark and eager to 
piaise) a strong preference of simple idiomatic turns of expression 
to what is perhaps generally thought mote dignified or graceful lan¬ 
guage. In all highly civilized countries there are two classes of 
people that are constantly.tending to withdraw a language from its 
true standard. In the first place, half-educated people, who flunk 
that the best proof they can gne of their taste and knowledge is to 
depart in all cases as much as possible from those forms of expres¬ 
sion that are in use among the vulgai—Secondly those of an over- 
refined disposition, who are tired of all that i$ common, and who, 
for the benefit of readers as fastidious as themselves, exefeise a per¬ 
verse ingenuity in substituting new .words and new combinations 
instead of those that formerly prevailed in correct writing and good 
company. To these must be added, wlren we ate speaking of our 
own country, those half-foreign writers of, Ireland and Scotland— 
but particularly of Scotland—whose industry artd genius, contend¬ 
ing against great advantages, have procured for thepi so high a place 
in our literature. The joint influence of all these threatens our lan¬ 
guage with a change whiclkin *np very long .course of years will 
make Sjpift obsolete and Addison vulgar. Mr. Fox was sensible 
of this danger, and laboured to avert it. Nothing was more re¬ 
markable in-the language of his speeches than its simplicity and 
angUci&m; and as they unfortunately could not be preserved, we 
are-glad that something, at least should remain to record his autho¬ 
rity* by the most effectual of all means—his example. 


AltT. 
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Art. IV. ,1. Letters to Sir W. Drummond. By Rev. G. D*OyI fi 

2. Letters to Rev. G. D'Oyly. By Vindex. 8vo* pp. 113. Lon¬ 
don; Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

3. Remarks on Sir JV. Drummond*s CEdipns Judmcus. By Rev, 

George D’Oyly, &c. 8vo. pp. 218, London; Cadell.and 

Davies. 18 IS. * > „ « 

COME of our readers may, perhaps, have heat'd of a com* 

^ mentary on tlie Hebrew Scriptures, entitled CEdipus Judaicus. 
With a reserve which does not* always attend the conscious* 
ness of truth and sincdHty, the discoveries vontfiiiied in the book 
have been witliheld from the general eye, and confined to those 
initiated persons whose degree of apprehension and habits of 
thinking were supposed not to disqualify them fpr an introduction 
into the greater mysteries, to which it is dangerous to admit over 
scrupulous and discriminating inquirers." Owing, however, to some 
negligence in the hierophant, a copy of these onrsfffijlst has fallen 
into the hands of Mr. D’Oyly, a person who is not only destitute 
of the qualities deemed requisite to its perusal, but who also 
labours under certain* positive disabilities, such as sound learn¬ 
ing and accurate judgment. This appeal g'iu nothing more, than 
in the use- which he has made of bis advantages. Instead of 
complimenting the authpr, on the acquaintance with the Asiatic 
alphabets which he displays, he ventures to doubt* the sound* 
ness of that knowledge. Instead of acquiescing in tho ipse dixit 
of the philosopher, he discusses his arguments, and questions 
his conclusions. Instead of expressing astonishment at the multi¬ 
plicity of quotations, he inquires into their accuracy and pertinency; 
and instead of admiring the originality of the ideas, he detects them 
in a French writer, who lufd before been kept behind the scenes. It 
is, indeed, not a little unfortunate, that the author’s intuition of keep¬ 
ing the distribution of the book within life own hands should have 
been thus frustrated; and we cannot be surprised at the warmth of 
his anonymous apologist, Vindex, on finding that a copy of it had 
been so unworthily disposed or, in defiance of all his prudence. 

Our readers, we ore suie, will sympathise with Sir W\ Drum¬ 
mond, when they understand what sHght respect Mr. D*Oyly has 
shown for his learning, and perceive that the -friendship professed 
in die (Ediptts for the Scriptures, has appealed enmity hi his eyes, 

*-*---*»----*-*--- 

• Nothing, wt* observe, excites the indignation of Yindox more than this brewanp- 
tion. * I shall suggest to you/ he angrily answers, * t)mt if yon mean to dispute Sir 
W. Drummond’s knowledge ot die Oriental tongues, I think you might as well consult 
his published wash*— lor example, his Essay on a Punic Inscription, containing a 
variety of biblical criticism, royui quarto j *hia remarks on an inscription in the island ot 
Malta, in the 'Ninth Number ot the Classical Journal, &c.’ 

vol. ix. no. xvin. \ * owing, 
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owing, perhaps, to his having read the book without first under¬ 
going the necessary process of medicating the intellectual ray with 
the compound used by the initiated. That they may enter 
the subject with proper feelings,, we will acquaint them » 
object of the work. 

‘ The intention of the CEdipus Judaicus is principally to con¬ 
vert into allegory portions of the Old Testament, which have been 
always received as historical. For instance: the Book of Joshua 
conveys an allegorical representation of the reform of the calendar. 
The existence of the persons and places mentioned in thpt book, is not 
denied; but it is contended that when they dtcurin it, they are used 
not to designate persons and places, but to convey an allegorical mean¬ 
ing: viz. the name Joshua, is a type of the sun in the sign of the Ram; 
Jericho means the moon in her several quarters; Jordan is not the river 
known by that name, but a serpent, the hieroglyphic for the sun's 
annual orbit. Thus the author proceeds through the whole book, forcing 
every proper name into some connexion with astronomy; and then 
affirming that it is used not as a proper name, but as an allegorical 
symbol. In support of this system he eagerly takes advantage, as may 
be supposed, of every number occurring through the book, which cor¬ 
responds with any number frequent in astronomy. The twelve tribes 
of Israel shadow the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the twelve months 
of the year. When Jericho is compassed sti-en times, there is an alle¬ 
gory of the seven days of the week. When fixe hngs of the Amorites 
war against Joshua, the fi\ e intercalary days are typically representfcd/— 
D'Oy/fs Remarks , pp. 4, 5. 

Now the method of proof, by deriving the proper names from 
some astronomical term, is certainly attended with one advantage, 
which is thus pointed out by Mr. JD'Oyly. 

* It is in the nature of things impossible to disprove any proposed 
method of deducing thf etymology of a»word, however absurd, fanciful, 
and strained it*may appear to every considerate mind. We may give 
reasons for rejecting it as highly improbable, and for receiving another, 
perhaps, as drawn from a far more obvious source; but this is all that 
we can do; if any person should persevere in maintaining that his own it 
the best derivation, the questiog must be left to the judgment of others: 
ii is impossible to prove that he is wrong. In some old Monkish histo¬ 
ries, the word Britain is derived * from Brutus, a supposed descendant 
of /Eneas: now, we may produce reasons without eftd for disbelieving 
any connection to have subsisted between Britain, and a person named 
Brutus ; and for either acquiescing in our inability to derive the word at 
all, or for greatly preferring some other mode, of deriving it: but we 
can do no more; we cannot confute the person, who maintains that it 
certainly is derived from Brutus, and tbat cveiy other mode of deriving 
it is comparatively forced and improbable.—Precisely in the same 
manner, when our author affirms that the word Amorites" is derived 
frojn. a Hebrew word signifying a* Ham* (the astronomical sign of 
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Aries); that Balaam comes from a word signifying “ to swallow," with 
allusion to the celestial bragon;* Deborah, from Aldebafan, the great 
• - /'* : the Bull’s eye,f &c.: we cannot possibly confute bim, or post; 

'wve that he is wrong; we can only hint.that these derivations 
-*. ^ery obvious or probable, and refer the matter to the common 
seme of mankind/— : p. 20. But the unfortunate part is, that every 
one of the intended derivations might be safely ^Fanted to the author, 
and yet not a single step of advance wpuld be made jowaidatb^ pw>of 
of his allegorical system,. Let Sir W»<D., prove, in the ..best,,manner 
he is able, the derivation of, Hebrew proper names from aateahomy.' 
If he should sficceed, ha would only prove what Is antecedent^'ex- 
tremely probable, oil the supposition that astronomy wa* a science 
greatly cultivated, and the only science cultivated, in those early time?. 
For, on this supposition, it would be most natural that very many word# 
and names in the language should bear express allusion, to. this favourite 
science. But what more would be proved? They would remain pro-, 
per names still; they would denote, as before, real persons and places; • 
and the books in which they are mentioned would still contain real 
histories, instead of being • immediately converted into allegorical 
fables/-*~p. 17. 

We will now enable our readers to judge for themselves of the 
advantages accruing to the cause of revelation, bv the allegorical 
scheme. They remember the four first verses of the Book of Josliua. 
In the commentary on that passage, contained in the CEdipus, 
Judaicus, it is endeavoured to establish, 

* That by the wordq Joshua the son of Nun, we are to understand 
instead of a real person, the son of another real person, called Nun— 

“ the surf in the sign of Aries, which rises above Cetus or the whale"— 
that the word Jordan, iti this passage, does not signify the river kftbwn 
by that name, but is used metaphorically to signify the ecliptic; that 
the word translated wilderness,•having for its fcrue signification the 
boundary of the land, t3 here conceived to mean the horizon ; 
Lebanon the author supposes to have been a name given to the sun, and * 
probably the rising sun; Euphrates he concludes to mean the light of 
the Zodiacal constellations; and all he can do for the word Hittite9 at ' 
present, is to observe that it is frequently connected with others which 
bear a distant reference to astronomy/ ‘This is the substance of the 
commentary: and now the meaning/ he says, * of the allegory seems 
pretty clear. The style being changed, the equinoctial sun hailed the 
Saviour, and identified with the Ram or Lamb, opens the year, and is. 
feigned as leading;the twelve Zodiacal signs along' (read across) ‘ the 
ecliptic/ ‘ As our author performs so very imperfectly the important 
part of pointing out what sense will come out from these four verses, 
on the supposition that his commentary is well founded, and that he 
has proved the abovementioned words* to bear the symbolical meshings 
which he proposes; l will perform this part for Him. Qf Course, wa ' ; 
must takeitffor granted, that he inteftds the other words hi the passage 

- -- .i —... .... ... , . — ■ ~ . ■ I. ■ ... 

* CEdip. Jgd. p. 255. '• ‘‘ tlb.p. 34$.. 
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to retain their received meanings; and especially the word 44 Moses* 
to remain a proper name, designating a real person, as it always has 
done; for, assuredly, he would not have omitted to favour the world 
with his new discoveries respecting this name, if he had made any. 
On the whole, then, his interpretation of the four first verses of Joshua 
stands thus: 

41 Now after the death of Moses, the servant of the Lord, it came to 
pass that the Lord spake unto the Sun in the sign of Aiies (which con¬ 
stellation rises above the Whale), Moses’s minister, saying, Moses my 
servant is dead : now, therefore, arise, go over this ecpptic, then and 
all this people, unto the land which 1 do eiv£ unto them, even unto the 
children of Israel. Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that have I given unto you, as I said unto Moses; from the hori¬ 
zon and this rising Sun, even unto the flux of light, the light of the 
zodiacal constellations; all the land of the Chettim, and unto the great 
sea, towards the going down of the sun, shall be your coast.”’—p. 32. 

We attribute it to the misfortune which we suffet; in common 
with Mr. D'Oyly, of not belonging to the initiated party, that, to 
our understanding/ there appears to be a mistake in calling this 
allegory. In true allegory the principal 4 and secondary subjects 
are kept distinct; here they arc confounded, and the representa¬ 
tive subject, the passage of the Israelites, and the thin”/ represented, 
the passage of the sun, being mingled together, the result is unin¬ 
telligible absurdity. Moses’s minister might, possibfy, be the re¬ 
presentative of the sun in the sign of Aries, but the sun in the sign 
of Aries could not be actually addressed as the minister of Moses. 
This ignorance of the nature of allegory, which was known, no 
doubt, to exist in the persons for whose use‘the book was intended, 
is presumed throughout^thc whole commentary. In a subsequent 
narrative, it is pretended that Rabab is a personification of space 
or latitude, who was worshipped as a deity by the Tsabaists: 

4 -the two men sent out from Shittim 44 seem to repVesent,” in 

the reform of the calendar, “ the two degrees added to each sign, or 
the two days added to each lunar month : v that is, the two days added to 
the lunar months of 28 days* so as to make the year consist of 360 days. 

4 Thus his version runs as follows : 44 The Sun in Aries sent out of 
the heavens two men (meaning Vwo days added to thpdunar months), 
to spy secretly, saying, go view the land, even the moon (or the lunar 
months); and they went and came into a harlot's bouse, named 44 Space 
or Latitude,” and lodged there: and it was told the king of 44 the moon,” 
&c.—the allegory continues; Space or Latitude personified, hides the 
two men (meaning the two days added to the months or the two de¬ 
grees added to the signs), in the roof of the house, lets them down by a 
cord through the window, stipulates with them that her house should 
be spared at the capture of the city/—p. 3<>. 

Again, in the course of the history, Joshua conducts his army 
against a place called Ai: he brings with him 30,000 chosen mfn, 

of 
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of wham he selects ,4000 to be placed in ambush; the place is at 
last taken, and 13,000 of the inhabitants are 4ain. . But Ai, it 
seems, is the calendar; the 80,000 men represent, allegorically the 
thirty days of the month 5 the 5000 men placed la ambush, the live 
intercalary days; and the 12,000 men slain after the capture of 
Ai, the twelve lunar months. Our readers will still observe the 
same confusion of the literal and allegorical meaning. * The 
Reformer, coming to destroy the calendar of the Tsabaists, 
brings against it the thirty days of the mouth; the five intercalary 
days are plafted in ambush; after the calendar is destroyed, the 
twelve months are put to death by the Reformer, Scc/^—p. 39* 

There are some hypotheses so prepossessing in themselves, that 
we willingly go great lengths in order to receive them. Such, for 
.instance, is that of Bishop Home concerning the.Psalms, which in¬ 
clines us to overlook or pardon many forced conceits and over¬ 
strained interpretations. We doubt whether it will be generally 
thought that this new' version of the historical Scriptures is entitled. 
to the same favour. Yet such as it is, W'e find that it cannot be 
supported without sundry departures from the Hebrew idiorti, and 
alterations of llie words, Vithout a defiance of the common rules 
of interpretation, and a remarkable abuse of the astronomical 
terms cm ployed*—for instance :<— 

* The author explains, in his Profacc, (p. xxvii.) what he means by 
the term Paranatellon : he says that, by the paranatellons of a sign, be 
meads those extrarzudiacal stars, which rise above the horizon, or sink 
below it. during the time that the sign takes to rise or set. He derives 
this explanation front ( Jiis wonted instructor, Dupuis, (Orig. de to us les 
Cultes, v. 3, p. 191,) and I believe it is perfectly correct; the word 
seldom occurs with modern writers on astronomy, but ancient astrono¬ 
mers used it in this sense. ]>ut*iu what degiee joes our author adhere 
to this explanation, of appear even to understand what it means? Wo 
may have some means of judging of this by several of his expressions, 
which I shall subsequently notice; but we may judge, best ol all, by a ‘ 
delineation of the sign of Leo with its panmatellons, which lie gives in 
the lb’th plate of his (Edipua Judaicus. # In this delineation, the sphere 
being projected on the plane of the ecliptic, he has drawn lines (repre¬ 
senting secondaries to the ecliptic) f#om # eaeh extremity of the sign of 
Leo, to the pole oi the ecliptic, meeting the ecliptic again on the oppo¬ 
site side: and he describes the constellations included between these, 
to be the paranatelkyis of Leo. Thus, such is his radical ignorance of 
the subject,of which be treats, he evidently supposes that those con¬ 
stellations which have the same longitude with Leo, and thoso which 
differ in longitude by 1S0°, rise and set at the same time with Leo. He 
discusses the matter, in fact, as it the pole of the ecliptic was placed 
in the horizon; and he appears to be totally unconscious that the eleva¬ 
tion of the pole above the jsonzoii makes the entire dilleience in the 
relative risings and of the stars. Such is the profound know- 

* ■' V 3 ledge 
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ledge of astronomy which our author brings to the discussion, and 
such the clearness of ideas which he himself displays, when he assumes 
the office of enlightening the minds of others.’—p. 75. 

Again, it suits his purpose to affirm that 1 the ship Argo descends 
into the horizon when the sun rises, at the time of the year when 
it is in Capricorn;* and he therefore affirms it. 1 But,’ says Mr. 
D’Oyly , i l will request the reader to dftnpla celestial globe to the 
latitude of Egypt— 30 N. lat.—he will then find that only a part 
of the constellation Argo ever rises at all above thq, horizon; and 
that every part ol it has actually sunk entirely under the horizon, 
before Capricorn begins to rise, and therefore, before the sun, 
when in Capricorn, can possibly rise.’—p. <)4. It also makes a 
part of his system, that the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb was a 
memorial of the transit of the equinoctial sun, and copied from 
an Egyptian festival. To prove this, it is necessary to pervert the 
sense of several Jewish Rabbins; and after all, we are to suppose 
that a ram (i. e. the sun in Aries) was worshipped, because he was 
sacrificed; and that the solemnity was copied from Egypt, because 
it appears in fact that the lamb was^chos'en as a victim, for the 
express purpose of opposing the Egyptian worship. 

* u But, say the Rabbin*, (it i* Sir W. Drummond who speaks,) there 
was nothing in the Egyptian festival, similar to tin- custom of the Is¬ 
raelites, in marking the doors, &c with blood. My opinion is, that 
there was something very like it. St. Epiphanius says that, about the 
vernal equinox, the Egyptians had been accustomed, Iroin veiy remote 
antiquity, to celebrate the festival of the ram or lamb. At th ^festival, 
he adds, they used to mark every thing about tftein with red. I have 
uot a copy of Epiphanius by me; but I am pretty certain that 1 have 
read a passage in him to this effect.” 

4 Sir W. I). (subjoin^ Mr. D’Oyly) was singularly unfortunate in not 
having a copy of Epiphanius by him, at the time when he wrote this 
passage; but I shrewdly suspect that he was more fortunate in having 
a copy of Dupuis by him, and that he derived from him hi.s method 
of quoting Epiphamus’s words. Dupuis (vol. 3. p. 56) speaks in this 
manner, “ St. Epiphanc parlc*'*galement do la fete de l’agneau, ou du 
belier, etablie en Egypte, di*s la plus haute antiquite. Dans cette fete 
on marquoit tout de rouge ptvur annoncer le fameux embrasement de 
l’univers, et elle etoit, comine la paques, fixee au commencement du 
printemps.” Now, what must be the surprise of the reader, when he 
finds that these writers give a most complete and thorough perversion 
of Epiphanius's words, and that this author says not a single syllable 
about an Egyptian festnulofthe Ram, at which every thing was smeared 
with red, nor speaks at all of any custom subsisting among them from 
very remote antiquity f 1 will refresh Sir W. D.'s memory, ami produce 
for him the part of Epiphanius which has given rise to this singular 
perversion. 

* Epiphanius is speaking of a sect of Jews, called the Nazararans, 

who, 
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who, while they believed in Moses as a lawgiver sent from God, held 
to be false and spurious the accents given in the Pentateuch, and, 
though they conformed to many Jewish ceremonies, rejected every 
sort of sacrifice. In arguing against these for their disbelief of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, he mentions the following external proof, supplied by an 
Egyptian custom subsisting in his day', of the truth of the events which 
are recorded to have taken jdace at the first institution of the Passover. 
“ But, Of the lamb slain in the country of the Egyptians, there is still 
among the Egyptians celebrated a tradition, even among idolaters: for, 
at the seasoi^whcn the Passover took place there, (and this, is the be¬ 
ginning of spring when ft> the.first equinox).all th4 Egyptians through 
ignorance take some red paint, and stain the sheep, stain the, trees, the 
fig-trees, and other things, saying that, as is reported, on that day, fire 
totally consumed the world; but that the red appearance of blood is a 
preservative from such disaster.”p. 134. 

We must now express our obligation to Mr. D’Oyly for ena¬ 
bling us to judge what sort of interpretation the astronomical alle¬ 
gory gives, and shewing us so skilfully on what foundation it stands. 
It must be evident to all our readers that it can demand no atten¬ 
tion or regard, except Vhat is reflected from the importance of the 
object it assails. For ourselves, we should certainly have supposed 
that Sir W. Drummond had printed his lucubrations for the sole 
amusement of laughing at the zeal which is felt, and the talents 
which are employed, in defending the cause of religion, were it not 
for the serious tone of a reply to the first letters of Mr. D’Oyly, 
published under the title of Vindex. There can, we think, be no 
doubt that Vindex is intimately acquainted with the real object and 
intention of the CEdipus Jndaicns : indeed he evinces a partiality 
for the original work which could scarcely be exceeded by the 
author himself. Now Vindex is so far lrom^denying the author of 
CEdipus to be in earnest, that he is angry with Mr. D'Ovly, for ap¬ 
prehending any'danger from the allegorical commentary, notwith¬ 
standing its author’s innocent intentions, who argues, not only that 
‘ the allegorical is often the real sense of the Scriptures, but that 
if the Old Testament be read with tjiis understanding, it will be 
found to exalt the character of the Deity as highly as can be 
imagined by the limited faculfiel'of man.'—Letters by Vindex, 
p. 46\ It is no doubt the severest trial to which innocence can be 
brought, when it is mistaken for guilt; yet it might have mollified 
Vindex’s resentment at Mr. D’Oyly*9 ‘ misapprehension/ if he 
had reflected that in spite of the authority of some fallible fathers, 
add other less sincere friends of revelation, there may be persons 
so simple and short-sighted as to confound allegory with fable, 
especially when, their connexion is so close, that Vindex himself 
does not always distinguish clearly between them. 4 Many h$ve 
thought, (he says, p. 108.) that Scsostris, Taaut, Hercules, $tc. 

Y 4 were 
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were real persons; but it is evident, if it wfere so, that their history 
has been abundantly mixed with allegory/ Now our readers, will 
agree with us, that in this passage at least we might substitute the 
word fable for 1 allegory/ without any violation either of the sense 
or the fact, and will not wonder, therefore, at our requiring a 
strong case of necessity to be made out^ before we admit into an 
historical record an interpretation of so problematical a nature, 
that it is liable to be mistaken even by those who are more conver¬ 
sant than we pretepd to be in the ‘ typical, allegoric^, and figura¬ 
tive style of the.ancient Orientalists/—p. c 46. But as this is a 
matter of general and supreme importance, we will consider it 
with all the seriousness to which Vindex pretends. 

To prove the necessity of his explanation, Sir VVm. Drummond 

* has instanced those passages of the Old Testament, from which, if 
they be taken literally, we might be Jed to connect ideas of locality 
and materiality with our notions of the Deity. Thus he doubts whe¬ 
ther it be possible to separate such ideas from the literal interpretation 
of various texts, in which the Deity is described as dwelling in the sanc¬ 
tuary. He contends, however, that these passages bear a figurafi\o 
sense, and that when thus understood they must tend to elevate our 
ideas of the greatness and glory of God/—p. 51. 

Now it must be allowed that the evil effects of the erroneous 
opinions here attributed to Jews and Christians, have bad full 
time to operate,* and that we have ample means to judge of their 
operation. If the Jews were really led by the literal interpretation 
of their Scriptures to a false or inadequate notion qf the Supremo 
Being, we should find the evidence of this in every page of their 
religious and moral history : for it is no imaginary alarm to sup¬ 
pose, that mistaken idtas as to thenafuie of the Deity will lead to 
corresponding errors in practice. It would be easy, if this were 
the place for it, to shew that the moral and religious character of 
every nation, from China to Peru, boars a very close analogy to 
their actual belief as to the character of the Deity. But it is quite 
sufficient to refer to the popular religion of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, with which we are so familiarly acquainted, and in which 
the gods of the slate and the gods of the poets were mufch more 
confounded than might be imagined from Varro’s systematic divi¬ 
sion. The general belief, every one knows, was in deified 
men: men who, during their lives, had excelled their contempo¬ 
raries in the temperament of mind or body, and who had not all, 
as we are told of Hercules, evaporated their mortal particles at the 
funeral pile, but retained the vices of humanity with the power of 
gods.. Here, certainly, the irrational mythology was not contra¬ 
dicted by a rational worship: no one need be told that the reli¬ 
gious festivals of the ancients were absurd and liccutious, and that 

they 
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they were more or less so, in proportion to the character of the 
particular deity in whose honour they were celebrated; while the 
argument as tp individual practice was as general as it is natural. 
Ego homuncio baec non faciam? -Sir Willifcm Dmmmbnd, there¬ 
fore, who is well acquainted with antiquity, apprehended in¬ 
calculable mischief, if an interpretation were 1 suffered to Con¬ 
tinue current which asarjbed * locality, materiality , mutabi¬ 
lity, or unworthy passions' to the Creator. We are only sur¬ 
prised that i£ never occurred to him as a just conclusion, that 
he must be mistaken in* supposing such errors cetild arise from the 
plain language of the Jewish scriptures addressed to the uoder 
standing of a reasonable being, since the effect had hever actually 
appeared in the general belief of the nation. In this respect, what 
is the real fact? Is it not, that from the earliest date of history 
to the Christian era, the Jews alone had adequate or consistent no¬ 
tions of the Creator ? Is it not, that the abstract conceptions on the 
subject of the divine essence, which we meet with in the Hebrew' 
writings, are as far superior to the excursions of ancient philosophy, 
as the public devotional worship which existed among the Hebrew 
people was superior to the popular festivals of Greece and Rome? 
Throughout the Hebrew nation the Deity was honoured under the 
same consistent character: viz. as so entirely and solely the go¬ 
vernor of the universe, that he was the only proper object of 
worship, and at the same time as a Being 90 spiritual, that he could 
not be either worshipped or represented under any sensible image. 
This general impression was conveyed from their history to their 
devotion; and from* their worship to their morality. In the pecu¬ 
liar nature of their literary compositions we trace it in a manner 
not to be mistaken. Inferior in every other species of literature, 
the Hebrews abounded with poetical addresses to the Supreme 
Being which infinitely surpass any similar attempts that can be 
brought into comparison. Their writings contain ideas of omni¬ 
potence and omnipresence disgraced by no sensible images; they 
concur in representing the same invisible and spiritual Being to bo 
the Creator of the world, and the guardian of mankind ; above all, 
they e#cel in describing the morfA ^tributes of God, his justice, 
and goodness, and mercy, ns existing together, and not counteract¬ 
ing one another. That union of the natural and moral sublime, 
which forms the acknowledged and distinguishing beauty of the 
Hebrew poetry, was inspired by the belief generally residing in that 
nation, of the unity, poXver, unci majesty of the Creator. 

(Iere then we are presented with a phenomenon, considerable in 
itself, but still more extraordinary when contemplated with refe¬ 
rence to the alleged fact of the tendency of the Jewish scriptures. 
That the Jews should have possessed a mote sublime system of 

belief, 
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belief, and practised a purer mode of worship than any other an¬ 
cient nation, is in itself sufficiently remarkable: but that this should 
be the case, in spite of scriptures tending to degrade^he object of 
their belief and worship, is absolutely unaccountable. Will it 
explain this problem, to tell us, ‘ that the learned Jews (like the 
learned Egyptians and Chaldeans) had their esoteric doctrines ? 
and to contend, at great length, that thecallegorical parts of scrip¬ 
ture were fully understood as such by the priests and prophets of 
Judea?’ p. 94, We are glad, by the way, to find that there were 
learned Jews; they have not always been, treated ifcith so much 
courtesy;—but this compliment must not silence us, or prevent our 
asking what the esoteric doctrines of the Egyptian or Grecian 
philosophers contributed towards purifying tlie general practice of 
their couutrymen ? The esoteric doctrine of the Egyptians, what¬ 
ever it was, did not withdraw the mass of the people from their 
senseless superstition; that of the Chaldeans did not check the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The unity, if wc may believe 
•Warburton, was taught iu the mysteries; yet the ancieut hymns are 
mere depositories of the popular follies. H'lt with regard to the 
Jewish people; though it is true, that the belief and language 
of Plato will no more bear comparison with those of Moses, 
than the conjectures of Copernicus with the demonstrations of 
Newton: vet it is notorious that a still more remarkable difference 
confronts us, as we descend in the scale of learning and cultivation. 
From the highest to the lowest of the people, all worshipped the 
same God, according to the same form, in the same temple.. This 
fact, and the strong contrast it marks between the Jews and all 
other ancient nations, is by no means generally treated with the 
attention it deserves. The familiarity with tlielr history, which we 
acquire in early infancy, important as‘ it is on many accounts, yet 
weakens the force of the impression it is calculated to excite; and 
which it would infallibly excite in every intelligent mind, if the ac¬ 
count of their history and polity were first conveyed to us at a pe¬ 
riod of maturer judgment, and viewed in sober comparison with 
the other records of antiquity. From the midst of darkness, error, 
and dispute; from scones of liceatious worship and degrading su¬ 
perstitions, we turn to an unhesitating faith, and a sublime devo¬ 
tion : all around is a desert, a wilderness, and gloom; from the 
centre of which the Hebrew religion rises to our view, set up like 
a bright and shining pillar to record the creation of the world, and 
the God who demauds the homage of his creatures. 

Wc confess that under all these circumstances, which must have 
occurred, it would seem, to one so conversant with history and 
philosophy as Sir Wm. Drummond,' it requires all the strong as¬ 
surances which Vindex gives us, to make it credible that he had no 

other 
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other view than to exalt the chapter of the Scriptures, Certain¬ 
ly, however, we had rather retain a friend than contend with an 
enemy : auttaince Sir William professes to hold out the right hand 
of amity, we will, if possible,- attribute th^ ridicule which he has 
rather too freely bestowed on the literal interpretation, to his pater¬ 
nal anxiety about his own hypothesis: a feeling, however un philoso¬ 
phical, from which philosophers aren&t always free, and which some¬ 
times leads them to indulge in a warmth of expression not less un¬ 
warrantable than otherwise unaccountable. We cannot help fearing 
indeed, that Tess candid critics will rather conclude Sir Wm. Drum¬ 
mond to have proposed his objections against the received interpre¬ 
tation of the Old Testament, for the sake of his allegory, than to.have 
resorted to the allegory for the sake of the difficulties. The question, 
in fact, is not, whether no passages may be culled from the saefed vo¬ 
lume, which under the disadvantage of a verbal translation and of the 
alteration in sty le and manners, may appear liable to cavil, but whe¬ 
ther they ever did, practically, lead to the consequences which 
the author apprehends. The question is not, whether misemploy¬ 
ed ingenuity, coupled with an outrageous defiance of the decent 
respect with which the common feelings of mankind are wont to 
invest these high and holy subjects, can succeed in introducing a 
ludicrous image into writings of a sublime and serious import; but 
whether it ever did so, to the practical injury of the people to whom 
these writings were addressed. To this question their history re¬ 
turns a decided negative. Hut Sir Wm. Drummond, a scholar 
and iuphilosopher, and the author of an allegorical commentary, 
which he calls CEilipus Judaicus, affirms that this is their tendency. 
Utri creditis, Quirites? At any rate, as the measure of allegorising 
an historical narrative appears at first sight somewhat violent, how¬ 
ever qualified by the benevolence of the intention; it seems but 
common prudence to require, before we submit to so harsh a re¬ 
medy, some sufficient assurance of the existence of the disease: 
and the evidence which the case demands is not the assertion of 
the empiric, armed with his knife, or offering his panacea; but an 
actual weakness, and a visible interruption of the ordinary functions 
of a healthy constitution. As a pfooj; that the Jews did not exhibit 
these morbid symptoms, we appeal to the religious belief incul¬ 
cated in their law, declared in their worship, implied in their sacred 
literature, and acted upon in their code of morals. 

The passages of the Old Testament with which the author of 
the CEdipus Judaicus is most inclined to quarrel (as We collect 
from V index) are those which record the several divine appear¬ 
ances. These, it seems, convey an idea of materiality. Of ms*- 
teriality! To whom? To the Jews ? who while they addressed the 
Deity as 1 dwelling between the cherubim/addressed him also as 

* dwelling 
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* dwelling with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.’ Isaiah, 
57. Or to the Christians? who are expressly warned against 
any false interpretation by^the declaration, * No xgan has seen 
God at any time.’ But as every one who is qualified to think at 
all upon the subject attributes these appearances to the'immediate 
messengers of God, authorised to speak in his name: and as we 
do not, from our own experience, find«it necessary to understand 
the exact nature of a communication, hi order to believe that any 
communication was made;—we must take the liberty of passing 
this subject, only remarking, that it seems«a little uhworthy of a 
master of many languages, to dispute about the word 4 angel/ as 
if he only understood English. 

The principal support, however, of the allegorical system, is 
sought in the much disputed history of the extermination of the 
seven nations. The author 1 thinks indeed that this history if li¬ 
terally understood, would lead us to form notions derogatory to 
the character of God, as the wise, just, and merciful governor of 
the world/ p. 98. Mr. D’Oyly had quoted Bishop Watson. 

* You think it repugnant to God’s moral justice/ says the learned 
Prelate to Paine, 1 that he should doom to destruction the crying or 
smiling infants of the Canaanites. Why do you not maintain it to be 
repugnant to his moral justice that he should suffer crying or smiling 
infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned by an inunda¬ 
tion, consumed by a fire, starved by a famine, or destroyed by a pesti¬ 
lence? The word of God is in perfect harmony with his works; crying 

or smiling infants are subjected to death in both/- r ‘ Why do you not 

spurn, as spurious t the book of Nature, in which such facts (as*earth¬ 
quakes, &c. with all their dreadful consequences) are certainly written, 
and from the perusal of which, you infertile moral justice of God? 
You will probably reply that the evils jwhich the Canaanites suffered 
from the express command of God, were different from those which 
are brought on mankind by the operation of the laws of nature. Dif¬ 
ferent ! in what? Not in the magnitude of the evil, not in the subjects 
of sufferance, not in the author of it/—pp. 99> 100. 

To this Vindex replies: 

‘ I am induced to think that there was a difference. The evils in¬ 
flicted on the Canaanites resulted •from an extraordinary interposition 
of the divine authority. Evils brought on mankind by the operation of 
the laws of nature cannot be said to be produced by any such interpo¬ 
sition. If the literal interpretation of the Book of Joshua be followed, 
it is evident that God specially interfered to destroy the seven nations. 
In the Book of Nature, from the perusal of which I infer the moral jus¬ 
tice of the Deity, I can find no example of his interference with the 
course of nature’s laws for the purpose of destroying his creatures/— 
p. 103. , 

In spite of the distinction which this reply professes to establish, 

we 
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we still adhere to the Bishop’s; argument; and cannot see that the 
history concludes any tiling more against revelation, than the ac¬ 
knowledged existence of evil disproves natural religion. Whether 
Vindex has ‘considered this knotty tjfiestion with the accuracy it 
requires, we have room to doubt, when we find- mention made, 
page 102, of * a law of nature, permitted indeed by God to operate, 
but not specially ordaine^ by him, out of the course which nature 
would otherwise have taken.’ 

The Deity, it is evident, has allowed great imperfections to exist, 
both in the Natural an<j moral world. That he 4 could have exempt¬ 
ed either, or both, from any evil, is a necessary result of his inde¬ 
pendence and power. If therefore he could/and did not, the ca¬ 
lamities produced by plagues and earthquakes trn^t be attributed 
to his permissive plan; and that war disturbs the, happiness of na¬ 
tions, and cuts short the lives of individuals, must be part of a se¬ 
ries of events, present to the divine mind from the foundation of 
the world. Though his hand is not immediately seen in each par¬ 
ticular instance, yet each instance is involved in the general laws 
established by his will. If, therefore, it was .morally wrong that 
the course of nature should be undistinguishing, or irreparably un¬ 
just that the calamitous consequences of war should be universal, 
the course of nature could not have been so ordained, or the course 
of human affairs permitted to run into such an evil, either by the 
God of Deists or Christians. To apply this to the point in hand. 
That the exterminated nations, considered in a mass, deserved the 
vengeance of a moral governor by their idolatry* and depravity, 
can no more be disproved on the one hand, than it is denied on the 
other that there must have been various degrees of demerit, though 
tliere was no exemption from the common fate; or that many in¬ 
nocent children, as in every’condition and generation of the world, 
were involved in the punishment of their fathers’ guilt. It cannot 
be pretended by the Deist, that in the usual course of things, uni¬ 
form regard is paid to the merits of mankind. And what is the 
conclusion drawn from this inequality ? That it will be rectified 
by retribution in a future state. To the horizon by which our 
view is bounded,-we may justly attribute the perplexing appearance 
which many of the particular instances of evil convey to our minds: 
when we see brought within a narrow space what the Creator’s 
comprehensive survey combines with the view of his general dispen¬ 
sations. To us it is an insulated event; to him it is a part of an 
immense schemk Our minds are overwhelmed with the present 
distress, which the Deity sees, not with indifference, but in conjunc¬ 
tion with other events, and with the future retribution of which we 
know nothing. It is not in reality more contrary to justice, that the 
innocent should share the fate which the guilty have deserved, than 

that 
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that virtue should be depressed, whilst vice is triumphant and pros¬ 
perous. 1 Instances of die former case are of less frequent occur¬ 
rence; yet either might justly appal us, but for the conviction that 
the author of the law to which such inequalities are owing holds 
the recompense in his own hands. In the diviue view, to which 
the eternity awaiting the sufferers under any general calamity, in 
all its completeness and perfection, is qo less present than their 
immediate misery, that misery is but a point in an interminable 
line ; and appears what it will soon appear, retrospectively, to the 
sufferers themselves in comparison with the , f great ahd unbound¬ 
ed’ prospect lying before them. 

Viiidex adds, p. 103, 1 There is also a difference, I humbly 
diink, with respect to the means employed. The unconscious ele¬ 
ments, obeying the primordial laws which God gave to nature, 
sometimes desolate whole cities, and lay w aste whole districts. We 
find that meu, that moral agents, were employed to destroy the Ca- 
naanites. As moral agents, the Israelites ought not to have been 
cruel, unjust, rapacious. As moral agents, they ought to have be¬ 
lieved that God cannot delight in rapine, bloodshed, and robbery, 
&c.’ At first sight, this is plausible. But what was the situation 
of the Israelites? It appears on the face of their history, that at 
the period in question they were living under a theocracy: under 
the immediate superintendence of the Supreme Being, to whom 
they owed and paid, not only the worship due to the Creator, but 
the allegiance due to a temporal sovereign. Their moral duty 
therefore, in the present case, was simply obedience. It was not 
their business, though it is thought to be ours, to doubt the justice 
or canvass the reasons of a judicial determination, of which they 
were the executive ministers. Where, again, are the Israelites to 
learn 4 that God delights in robbery and bloodshed V In the judg¬ 
ment which so positively assured them, that he delights not in 
idolatry and wickedness? When they were thus individually em¬ 
ployed to wield the sword of divine justice against a guilty nation, 
and to succeed to the forfeited possessions, they would see in the 
dispensation the fulfilment, not the violation of moral justice; and 
the lesson they would imbibe, wo^ld be an awful conviction of the 
severity with which the Moral Governor of the world, who is uni¬ 
formly represented in their law as just as well as merciful, treats 
wickedness and punishes idolatry. It was a practical 'example of 
the destiny impending over themselves, if they yielded to the guilty 
actions which they bad been specifically enjoined to avenge in 
others. 

There is one, and only one more cavil, of which we cannot be 
content to leave Vindex in undisturbed possession. Mr. D’OyJy 
had justly argued, that ‘ amongst the Jews thus deplorably mista*. , 
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ken, in supposing that they were reading the history of their ances¬ 
tors, when they were merely reading astronomical allegories, must 
be included those who lived immediately subsequent to the date of 
their supposed histories.’ Upon this Vindex takes occasion to in¬ 
quire, c Was the Pentateuch certainly written by Moses, and wai 
the book named from Joshua written by kiuxf 

* It cannot be denied/ hejeontinues, ‘ that there are many interpola¬ 
tions in the books mentioned above, if they be, indeed, the same that were 
written by Moses and Joshua. I conceive it to be needless to point them 
out. They ar$ sufficiently known. But it may be doubted by some, 
whether these be interpolations, or not, because it* does not seem ne¬ 
cessary to consider them as such, unless it be a matter of previous de¬ 
termination, that we shall ascribe the books to Moses and Joshua. 
There may be persons, who think it sufficient for the purposes of faith 
to believe that these books were writtc»n by some inspired person, with¬ 
out insisting on their being composed by Moses and Joshua;—especially 
as there is no scriptural injunction, which makes this a necessary arti¬ 
cle of belief. In u book of the Scriptures, now indeed excluded from 
the canon, it was distinctly stated, that the books, which might have 
been really written by Moses and Joshua, had been lost, and that the 
deficiency had been supplied by the inspired Ezra. There Can be no 
doubt that several of the most distinguished Fathers of the Church have 
fallen into this error, if an error it certainly he. For my own part 1 
pretend not to make any decision. I only wish to urge, that J see no¬ 
thing either absurd, or impious, in considering it as a question, upon 
which every one may beat liberty to think for himself/—pp. 27, 28. 

We shall not be withheld by the delicacy which is so laudable in 
Vindexjfrom reminding our readers that the interpolations which he 
thinks * sufficiently lcnot /i,’ consist in the substitution of the mo¬ 
dern for the obsolete name of two or three towns mentioned iu the 
Pentateuch; and in an allusion which we tin^ in Deuteronomy to 
the kings of Israel, and which evidently implies a writer subsequent 
to the establishment of the monaioliy. The former instance we 
naturally ascribe to an honest hut misjudging copyist, who was 
more anxious that the sacred text should be immediately under¬ 
stood by his readers, than to preserve it entire; the latter was un¬ 
doubtedly introducedinto the text from a remark originally appen¬ 
ded to the margin, i he known erfeck of similar errors, which are 
found in every ancient writer, is to furnish strong presumption 
against the authenticity of the passage in which they occur; but 
who would pardon the critic that should question the reputation of 
the work in which they are found, on giounds so slight and so' easy 
of solution, even if if had no other evidence in its favour thau the 
general testimony of antiquity ?* 

In 

* Whoever wishes to ice theyirincipal arguments lor the genuineness Mid antiquity 1 - 
•f the Pentateuch brought together within iho compass of hull *u hour’s reading, will do 
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In what follows, we must observe that the exclusion of what is 
commonly called, the second book of Esdras, from the canon, is 
not the consequence of banishment, as Vindex leaves us to sup** 
pose, hut of illegitimacy; and that the book is said to be * now in¬ 
deed excluded from the canon,' with the same propriety as a man 
might he spoken of as,now dead, who had never been horn : inns* 
much as it never had an existence in any canon, Jewish, Roman, 
Catholic, or Protestant. With respect to the alleged loss of the 
writings of Moses and Joshua, and the supply of their deficiency by 
tlie 1 inspired jSzra,’ if this account were founded on any credible 
authority, it must really prove what the «writer professes to have 
received, immediate inspiration; for this alone could transport 
Ezra from his own natural style, in which the return from Babylon 
is related, to the authoritative manner and lofty tone which charac¬ 
terize the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. But as it must be 
totally vain to address internal evidence to a person who can read 
w hat is commonly called the second book of Esdras, without per¬ 
ceiving it to be the composition of a writer convcrsaiit with the 
Christian Scriptures, and in particular with the epistles of St. Paul: 
we will take other ground, and briefly ask tff Vindex, how he in¬ 
tends to account for the agreement between the Samaritan and 
Jewish Pentateuch r The ancestors of the Samaritans, it is well 
known, seceded from their brethren soon after the death of Solo¬ 
mon. Allowing, therefore, the authority of the uucanonical Es- 
tlras, the coincidence between their copy, and the Hebrew, can only 
be ascribed to One of the three following causes: either he adop¬ 
ted the books from the Samaritans, which had been preserved by 
them as sacred and authentic during their separation; or he per¬ 
suaded the bitter enemies and rivals of the tribe of Judah, to credit 
bis imposture, and accept his forgery; or his own account must be 
believed to the letter, and the agreement of the copies must be re¬ 
ferred to miraculous inspiration. Here is unquestionably a phe¬ 
nomenon which can only be explained by one of these solutions, 
and we readily leave objectors to Moses, and believers in Esdras, 
to take their choice among them. 

It is curious, in a philosophical point of view, to observe the ano¬ 
malous state of the reasoning •powers exhibited by acknowledged 
sceptics. Their peculiarity seems to consist ih a promptitude to 
receive any thing as true, provided it be not confirmed by revela¬ 
tion. They cannot think it credible, that God should declare to 
man the purpose of his being. They cannot believe, that in order 
to prepare the way for a more general promulgation of his Coun¬ 
well to consult a pamphlet by Dr. Marsh, entitled * The Authenticity of the Five Book! 
of Moses vindicated,’ in.which the objections here alluded to arc refuted with all the 
acuteness and perspicuity which so eminently characterise the learned professor. 

sell, 
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sels, he preserved among a particular people ‘the record of the 
creation,—that he testified his existence, and botfi witness to his 
design, by rescuing that people from tyanriage through mllhCukHls 
interpositions of power:—that he assigned them -pa^ticulav 
country, and prescribed fo their observance peculhpY*ceremonies,' 
as a memorial of the g&aculoift evidence by which* he bed pro^ 
claimed them the chosen depositaries 6f the records entrusted to 
them:—that, finally, be forbade^them, umlerpaHy ofgrievous na¬ 
tional misfortunes^ ftom adhering or aposta^sittg^l^ ^be senseless 
idolatry ofthe neighbouring nations; Weajnined tjresmto worship 
one God, as the creator of the worltfj WnO — 1L, ‘ 

evidence of bis existence and power.', Tbi^ 
not reconcile to bis ideas of credibility; 
rent agreement with reason, and the genera 
notw ithstanding the phenomena which arp«ao 
the difficulties which embarrass its fejedti,op$ 
evidence of a long series of writings, by. wbic*’ 
the historical testimony by which it is coufH 
bornness of the sceptics* incredulity iu some cases*' ^. 

portion to the avidity of their belief in others. *Tl»ey «bl d>elteve 
that God created man, and left him ignprant of the circumstances 
of his origin: that he gave him amiod capable of receiving ideas, 
yet did not enable him to express those ideas iu language. They 
can believe that a nation existed, venerating certain monuments, 
and sacredly observing certain institutions, in memory of- certain 
events, yhich events never took place :—u nation anpujiUy cele¬ 
brating a very particular ceiemony, and habitually coHseer&tidg. 
all their fii suborn male children, in memory of a deliverance, 
which never occuned—a pation possessing laws expressly 
founded on facts of which the iccords are interwoven with them, 
and which appeal to the knowledge of the facts professed by the 
fit st reteiveis of the law, when the facts themselves never hap¬ 
pened. They can believe, that the Jewish people received them* 
selves, and entailed upon their posterity, without uny.assignable 
cause, statutes expressly forbidding them to intermix with other 
nations, though they were anxiouslysdeairous of that seemingly in¬ 
nocent intercourse; statutes binding them to abstain, on cejrtmn 
appointed seasons, fiorn business and amusement $ to .lew their 
laud uncultivated one year in seven, and to desert, their abolfes and 
go up to their capital annually,—^and ail this cm j#»n of certain 
imaginary veugeauce to be inflicted by they knew not whom. 
Lastly, they can believe, that the people, in gratitude for these 
burthen9ouie edicts, held their law in such veneration as to read 
parts of it publicly once in seven day** and the whole of it every 
seventh year; not allowing the lapse of time, or change of cir- 
vol. ix no. xvni. / cumitancee 
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cumstanccs to justify the wilful alteration of a single letter of the 
oiiginal; and were so zealous in defence of this voluntary burthen, 
as to sacrifice their lives in vindication of it—for no stronger rea¬ 
son, or more cogent obligation, than because it hail been pro¬ 
mulgated by one of their fallible ancestors. Surely, these symp¬ 
toms of infidel credulity betray strong proofs of a diseased state 
of the intellectual organs. At all events, they may satisfy us that 
believers are not alone subject to the charge of undervaluing the 
laws of evidence; of overlooking difficulties and ^embracing in¬ 
consistencies, or of subscribing to the strong language of the ancient 
father, Credo, quia impossible est. 


Art. V. Vagaries Vindicated; or, Ihjporriiic Hyper critics. 
A Poem addressed to the Reviewers. By George Coluiaii the 
Younger. London. 1813. 


r PHE first virtue of a Reviewer, and that for which, in gene* 
A ral, he gets the least credit, is patience. To read, to quote, 
to dissect dulness and absurdity, are tolerable, or perhaps we should 
say, intolerable trials of temper: but to abstain from answer* 
ing our answerers, is (and of this we may be permitted to judge) 
the greatest exertion of critical self-denial. Our angry antagonists 
are so sure to be in the wrong, and to prove us in the right, to 
flicker about the light which we hold out to them till they burn their 
wings, that it is with the utmost difficulty we refrain from saying 

in a succeeding Number, that our 1 observations on-aid- 

have been enforced and elucidated with laudable accuracy, but 

rather too much of satiric severity, by-- and-r- themselves,' 

in their admirable “ Answers to the unfounded Aspersions, &c. 
kc ' 


But —* laud we the Gods!’ here is 6 an answer’ which we may, 
nay, which we must notice. It professes to be not merely an 
answer, but, in one sense, an original work, and not an original 
work only, but a poem>—tfi regular poem, of eight hundred or a 
thousand heroic lines! —magnificently printed in quarto, with ap¬ 
propriate mottos in Latin and Sing Jish, an Advertisement abound¬ 
ing with fury and pleasantry, and notes amounting almost to the 
dignity ^f a perpetual commentary. 

Our sffiior-junior 9 4 George Colman the Younger,’ has printed 
(we dare not say published) this exquisite poem to prove two 
things, Eiist, That the dulness and obscenity of his former work 
are perfectly justifiable, and that our reprehension of these lauda¬ 
ble eharartciistics was perfectly unjustifiable; Secondly, That he 
despises our reprehensions aforesaid, and treats them with silent 
.on! an pi and utter indifference. And we must in candour confess, 

that 
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that his poem proves the truth of the first of his positions, just as 
strongly as it does that of the second. ‘ 

His leading argument in defence of his obscenity is expressed in 
the following very cogent lines— . 

* Once more, then, to my first imputed crime,— T 
Those double meanings that disgiace my rhyme; 

Why, all who understand them know no more 
Of evil, than they understood before; 

And all*who do not, aie no wiser grotjrn, 

Would critics let the simple souls alone.* 

By this recoiling our readers will observe, that nothing can be 
more innocent than the grossest double entendre*^ the jno$t down¬ 
right filth, because, according to this excellent dilenim^ those 
who understand the obsccuity understood it before, arid th,pse‘y*ho 
did not understand it before, would still remain in utter ignorance, 
but for the mischievous zeal of critics, who explain these horrors 
to uninitiated iunocence. 

Now, if we had followed this author with a dirty cotpntentary, 
if we had explained and glossed upon his filthy innuendos, we'should 
have been almost as bad as himself; and he would have had good 
ground (not iudeed of self-exculpation, but) of accusation against 
us. But certainly our remarks are not liable to this imputation; we 
wore not so wanting in taste and decency as to quote any of his 
double or his siugle meanings. Of his (fulness and absurdity we 
gave, to Qjir own annoyance and the disgust of our readeis, some 
specimens; but of his Other quality, we contented ourselves with 
saying that he eminently possessed it: and we had too much re¬ 
spect for our office, our readers, aud ourselve^ to descend into 
pai titulars and run the risk of spreading the contagion, by exhibit¬ 
ing the spots and plague-maiks of his infected Vagaries. 

For the same reasons we 6hall not now pursue him into the 
other parts of his defence,— defence do we say! his applause, of 

—-‘ the laugh-exciting equivoque, 

The salt allusion, unci the broader joke/—p. 58. 

For all reviewers, but for u's in paiticfdar, be entertains, as wc 
have already hinted, the most profound, but the most silent, con¬ 
tempt, which lie expresses somewhat in the Irish mode, by the 
most violent and obstreperous abuse.—Take a sample^— 

‘ Come, hackney'd critic, shock'd at every speck 
In my o’er censured Lady of the Wreck; 

Pope of a prostituted press; who choose 
To thundei bulls against a trifling muse; 

A half Tenth Leo— sensual as he, 

But no eucourager of poetry : 

z« 
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Come, canting Chiron— Mentor from a stew; 

Venal impartiulist of a Review&c.—p. 12. 

All this perhaps may have a meaning; probably, if it resembles 
the rest of this ingenious author’s works, it may even have a double 
meauing, but that it can in any case mean indifference and silent 
contempt of his critics, is what Mr. Column, or even an abler 
advocate of absurdity, w ould ffnd it hard to convince us. 

But we must not give up too much time to Mr. Colman and hfs 
Answer. If w$ were malevolent towards him, ws should make 
large extracts from jiis 1 poem;’ but we have no enmity to him or 
to ‘ his trifling muse/ as with great truth and candour he cha¬ 
racterizes his intellect; he may trifle as long as he wilj^ but he shall 
not corrupt , not at least undetected and unchastiscd. 

Mr. Cplman affects, a taste for Shakespeare ; we hope he will 
thank us for recalling and recommending to his serious consider¬ 
ation the admonitory observation which Henry the Fifth addresses 
to one who. had a thousand times more gaiety and wit, and not 
many more years thau Mr. George Colman the Younger— 

*—-‘ Fall to thy prayers, old man : 

How ill white hairs become a tool anti jester!' 


Ant. VI. EYPiniAOT 'HPAKAETAAI. Euripidh Heratlidae. 
Ex recensione Fetri Elmslev, A. M. t/ui a/motationes situs el 
alionrn selectas tidjecil. Uxouii, excudebat Samuel, Colling- 
wood. 1813. pp. 141. 


TF the comparative merit of the three great tragedians were to be 
estimated from,the quantity of.their writings which have been 
preserved to us, Euripides would undoubtedly bear off the palm: 
and it seems not unreasonable to conclude, that the critics of anti¬ 
quity thought most highly of that poet, whose works have been 
handed down to posterity the least impaired. Certain it is that 
Euripides was more universally read than either of his brother tra¬ 
gedians; his poems are more frequently cited for the purposes of 
illustration by writers onuetHics; and we know * that Chrysippus 
made such extensive use of the Medea of Euripides in a certain 
treatise, that the work was called in derision, ( the Medea of 
Chrysippus.’ In point of fact, however, these circumstances afford 
but an uncertain criterion; since other causes may be assigned, suffi¬ 
cient to account for the superior care with winch the tragedies of 
'Euripides seem to have been preserved. One is to be found in his 
moralizing and sentimental turn; and in thevast number of precepts 
applicable to the ordinaiy relations of life, interspersed through all 
his writings. In the perusal of his plays we see no traces of that 
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* fine frenzy’ which bursts out in almost every scene of Aeschylus; 
our attention is not kept on the stretch by that sustained and majes¬ 
tic tone which is the peculiar characteristic of Sophocles; but there 
is more winch comes home to every maiiV reiwbn feelings, less 
poetry indeed, btyt more common sense. Euripides was unques¬ 
tionably a more attentive observer of’human nature than either’of 
his predecessors in the drama; he was more verged in the learhihg 
of the times, and a better philosopher. Itf the fir$t and last of these 
points his supcrioYity Yvas so confyietidtiii, that hft. enemies (of 
whom he seeifls to have* had not a feW) ipsiiiutted^thttt he was 
assisted in the Composition of his draaiias by Socrates. Hence 
his plays were better adapted for the inslrtrCtiotY of.youth, and 
more frequently cited by writers oh ethics and jtfiyskS; the 
natural consequence of which was, the thultipli6ntrQh ofcopies Of 
his works. A poet who expressed, in simple and persjtfcuojts lan¬ 
guage, precepts adapted to the mechanic 1111 ^wfeiliUsbtbdman, no 
Jess than to the hero or the king, and who clotlie^bt; melodious 
numbers the most abstruse doctrines of natural' is welj as moral 
philosophy, would of course lie more generally fead tlian those, 
whose superior polish or loftier fiigUts of poetry could be justly - 
appreciated only by men of refined feeling and liberal education. 
And tliat this was the case with Euripides, is proved in a remark¬ 
able manner, by the well-known 9tory of the Athenian captives, 
who returned after the Sicilian expedition, from which'ft appears, 
tliaEeven the common people of Athens Jiad the verses of this poet 
at their pagers’ ends. 

The peculiar merit of Euripides is thus sensibly and shortly Stated 
by a critic of antiquity. 1 Menander's accurate and graceful deli¬ 
neations of character, surpassed all the strength and raciness of die 
older comic poets; and the sweetness and peftuasivcness of Euri¬ 
pides, although it fall short of the dignified elevation of tragedy, 
render him very useful to a mrui engaged in active life, and power¬ 
ful in representing the manners and passions of his characters. 
Being not unskilled in philosophy, he intermiijgles with his poetry 
precepts and axioms serviceable to all Conditions of men/ 

From these causes it proceeds, »tliat the general estimation it\ 
which the plays of Euripides were liehf, is by no nutans inconsistent 
with the fact of his poetical inferiority; a fact, of which we kuow r , 
from the testimony of Aristophanes and Dio Chrysostom, that t)ie 
critics both of the same and subsequent ages were sufficiently sensi¬ 
ble. Both those excellent judges condemn in him as a .defect, the 
very quality,- which probqhiy procured to his works so general a 
circulation, 'viz. his sentcutiousuess. Euripides was Emeniably 
given to moralize. In the very tAiilat of some pathetic apostrophe 
or burst of passion,, an impertinent yv»y.,' foists itself in, and 

7 3 destroNS 
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destroys all the effect. In the Supplices, Ad vastus, in the greatest 
distress, makes piteous application to Theseus, prostrating himself 
on the ground and embracing his knees. Theseus, instead of 
answering, begins a soliloquy on the sum of human happiness and 
misery, between which he institutes a comparison extended through 
fifty lines, the result of which is, that there are three orders of citi¬ 
zens, of which the middle one is best behaved, and in consequence 
ho professes himself unable to give any assistance to Adrastus. 
Some editors of ancient authors have, with a laudable regard for 
their readers, takjm care to indicate the occurrence S>f a gnome, by 
planting opposite to it a finger post, or by inclosing it in inverted 
commas; the obvious purpose of which is, to point out all those 
parts which may be omitted without detriment to the sense. By 
means of this device we are enabled to go very expeditiously 
through Euripides, who 19 decorated with as many of these direc¬ 
tion-posts as any of the cross ways in the neighbourhood of London. 

• Another gross fault in Euripides is the introduction of low or 
ridiculous characters, or of ludicrous speeches in the mouth of 
grave personages. If it has been objected fo him that he makes his 
slaves and heralds talk like philosophers and princes, it is no less 
true that his kings and heroes sometimes descend from the elevation 
of the buskin into low and colloquial phraseology. Every reader 
of taste must be disgusted with the vulgar and absurd scene of the 
Orestes, j& which the Phrygian slave is introduced. At v. 729 of 
the play before us is a remarkable instance in which the judgment 
of the poet forsook him, or accommodated itself to the hqmour of 
the spectators. The low jocularity of the servant, and the energetic 
feebleness of Iolaus, who hobbles gJowly across the stage praising 
his own celerity and vigour, reminds us of the valour of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. The voraciousness of'Hercules, the great gourmand 
of antiquity, is injudiciously displayed in the most interesting and 
critical part of the Alcestis, and it is not in the dignified tone of 
royalty that Menelaus threatens to give an old man a bloody cox¬ 
comb, who refuses to deliver up to him a certain letter. The prin¬ 
cipal defects of Euripides *arc well summed up in the following 
words. To 8 s Ttcmvpyw, xofi^/ijrpeireg re xct) yvcopo\oyixbv, a\hoTpM 
r fstytMst;. Of his inconsistency there are many instances; some 
of which Musgrave lias noticed in the present ^play. It was 
remarked of him long ago, evctvrla 7 roAAaxi$ ecturu) Xtyu. 

Of the seventeen tragedies of Euripides which have survived the 
general wreck of literature, those which stand first in the common 
arrangement, are unquestionably the first also in merit. And this 
piobably is the reason, why they have experienced the fate of 
favourite children, who have been caressed and nursed up, while 
the younger branches of the family lay ill piteous plight, crying in 
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vain for assistance. So much has been done for die first seven or 
eight plays by skilful bonesetters, that we have them now tolerably 
free from dislocations and Haws, and in so respectable a condition, 
that theytwould probably be recognized by Euripides as bis legiti¬ 
mate offspring. One or two indeed have fallen under the hands of 
very violent operators, and have been almost entirely rebuilt upon 
a new model, dors fx.r}<$evotJTvujvea $iAwv <$ovt oiv uQhw htfMifj while 
the remainder have been obliged to rest contented with an occasional 
visit bestowed upon them tv irupoty by some compassionate critic, 
and to envylhe more § fortunate lot of their qlcfer brothers and 
sisters. 

The Heraclidae, who experienced rough treatment during their 
lifetime, have long remained in a neglected state, without any par¬ 
ticular demerit on their part; on the contrary M, Provost, who 
made them a present of a French dress, thinks-them a yery deserv¬ 
ing family, it was therefore with great pleasure that we found 
them introduced to us by Mr. Elmsley, washed apd combed,' and 
their clothes neatly mended. They are now fit company for genteel 
people; and may take their place by the side of the queen of Troy, 
the prince of Argos, the fifteen Phoenician ladies, and'thc princess 
royal of Colchos. 

Mr. Elmsley in the volume before us gives a corrected text, a colla¬ 
tion of the Aldiuc edition, select annotations of preceding commenta¬ 
tors, and his own very valuable remarks. We are certaiuly under the 
full influence of that laudable propensity of critics, which disposes us 
to find fault; but we are nevertheless compelled to acknowledge, 
that Mr. Elmsley’s, annotations are one of the happiest mixtures 
of critical and illustrative remark that lias ever been bestowed 
upon any portion of the Greek drama. We do not agree with him 
in all his restorations of the text, nor in all bis interpretations, and 
we shall freely state the grounds of our dissent; but these points of 
difference are few and unimportant, in comparison of the instances 
in which we recognize the hand of the skilful critic and the judicious 
interpreter. We shall now specify the principal features which 
distinguish the present from preceding editions, and suggest to 
Mr. Elmsley s consideration a few remarks which may perhaps 
tend to its further improvement, * 

V. 1 .TT aKxt Tror’ Jerri tovt fyco* We prefer tovto^oi Xthypim, 

the reading of Stobaeus. The emphasis should be thrown upon toDto, 
and not upon the pronoun, which to a certain degree it is, as the verse 
now stands. The same reasoning does not apply to v. 818. of the 
Medea. 

3. *0 y i If to xfy&jf Kr.fA* Xyvi atsifjbitior. 1 Propcrunrm in lucrum plcrique 
jnterpretes. Malim lucro dedit urn.'• P. E. We render it, solutum in lu¬ 
crum, Virgil. Aen. IV. 53 0. Sohitur in sum hoc. , Georg. IV. 193. nec cor- 
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pora segues In Vtnercm sokunt, Herod. II. 173. ini tat iuorot iraiytlnv. 
Androm. 7*3. *A mpirot r» xpnpa irpta@vrut yivw;. i. e. solutum in tram, 
Plato Rep. VJH. p. 417* dtarSpr^ xa) Ai#» ampitoq. i. e, solutus. 

7- e£ov *«t’ "Apyof navytn paint — nav^at P. E. We prefer Mr. Elms- 
ley’s second coricction, nav^a* which he rejects. Aesch. Eum. 888.. 

Extort yap aot rvaSi yapopu xficrog Etvaf wxaivc fif to Tran ripe Mipinn. [E"w/gV 
•njai'i y tvpalpov. Aldus rt)<r£i y dpolpov.] Soph. El. Qll. *y< p»?^* «rp©c 
fiioif “Ejior* unsavory rna^’ droarntat artynfp V. 366. wv s£i» ie.arpo^ 

lla»W» apicrroe waj^* xix^JjaGa*. [fWg". wa$a.] 

8. w6w> nXiforw ptria^ot iTf a»»>p 'HpaxXin -—TVKuam P. E. a correc¬ 
tion which we do.not think necessary. Aqscb. Pers.‘325. KiAixaj* 
ftrap^oc, ik amp irXtTarot votor *£^0po if itapaa^ut. Soph. Trach. 46*0, 
cv%i yjarlpat n^dara? a»ip iT< HpaxArfc lyi jpt S&; Herodot. VI. 127 5 eiri 
vXuaror iZ* d»uf dxixtro. The phrase iT? atvp occurs also Soph. 

Oed. T. 1380. KoAXiot’ anjp iT$ «r y« T«r? ©jj/Sai? rpaQtU. Xenoph. 
A nab. 1. ix. 12. K a) yap out x?n Tarot Srj avru *v» yi a»5pi rw ip* rjpvvf 
Wt^vpy>aat xal^piipura xa) vo\ ji$ xai rd iavruv aupara Trpoiadai. Ibid. 22. 
Lvpa St vMiaTa ptt, atpat, iT; yi amp ur, i\dp(3an Sid ?roMa. 

19. ritfAwt ovn^yvit irwfldrotQ* iSpvpivov$. Air. Einisley reads ©Voi, and 
quotes Mr. Person’s authority for taking 2m 1, quasi ssscl two Our opi¬ 
nion is this; oitot signified whither, , and oirov v)k r rc; and v.ln n»he sense 
required ©w&t> g|id the metre admitted it, we do not think it probable 
that a Grecian would have used frroi. The copyists, we know, perpe¬ 
tually interchanged woD, ircT, and ir*} t and since we may preserve an 
uniformity of usage, without injury to the metre, the. laws of sound 
criticism oblige us so to do, rather than ictain a word which signifies 
one thing, and say that it must be taken as if U were quite another. In 
v. 529. where the construction is precisely similar to that of the verse 
before Us, Mr. E. retains the common reading, fjfyiiaW, Sirov S:T avpx 
*«T0ani» t®&. In v. 46. for Zvrova’, crcnj yrj 5 wvpjfov oixtovptQx, he gives 
c iroi. One MS. has oxov, the true reading. Soph. Oed. 36.0. Zrirotaa 
rnt aw, irov xaroixoUy t potyw. In v. 744 of tlie Helena, u{ *^6*0’ nvprixa^, 
•u t tap iv rv%ns is TyrvhitEs correction.' Vulg. J r tapir, 

21. Hofor irportpvr v Apyo$ oy apt x par Qthvr w E^0pajf yi 0ia9at, ^ avrir 
ivTvxpvrQ* apa. Mr. F.lmsley adopts wpcrtntn, the correction ot Canter, 
t and conjectures that Ufaatt should be substituted for pfow, but remarks 
in the notes, 4 Conjee Hiram meam, vponnur hodie supervacaneam 
esse suspicor. Oenitivum cnim in simili locutione adhibet Herodotus 
IX. '4. T avja <5i to Stirtpof avioreXXe, irpoiyor p\» *A0rji'a»«i' ov Xia$ 
yvupaf, i Xirlfyr atpicif vvtjanr t#? uyrupoavms» S'opvaAwrov iodaiif iruoit< 
tk< 'Arnxvc XPW’ Now, that the woids irpoi^vr plr, &c. cannot mean 
holding out to the Athenians no Jhendly intentions, is clear, for more rea¬ 
sons than one. In the first place, Mardonius did hold out to the Athe- 



isley gives to belongs solely 

vpdiayta^at ; See Thom. Alagist. p. 740. Duker on Thucyd. 1. 140. 
Valckenaer. Callim. El eg. p. 224. ,A«in>. Port. Lex. Ion. in v. We 
suspect that for vpet^ut Herodotus used some such word as vporoiur m 
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The passage of Euripides ought, we conceive, to stand thus; n&u» w#®- 
n (wr "Apyof, oy trpuxpap fiAnr *E^ftz9 f frorSai. Holding oiit to then), that 
Argos would be no confemptilde fiend, and no contemptible foe., This is 
confirmed by v. 1 56, where the some alternative is held out by Copreus. 
At all events must not be coupled with irponW, which requires 
a dative case, as in Aescb. P«om. 775. Eurfp. in Stub. p. 453.* 
Lastly we do not think, with Mr. Elmsley, that x*» is united to uvrbr 
by crash, but that it suffers elision, and should be Written/v* avtlp 
rather than xjxvrot. Thus x »***? is for xai wrvip, and xvr*if or 
%u<nrtp for xai otnrip. In v. 174, are the words x’yvr pteru rroxbf xt^°<* 
Mr. Elmsley femaiks, 4 J£x o •» fit ovp, ex «a* ovp, ^ey>, quod reposlii/ 
We should proceed thus: from *.*) and o is formed x»> and from X* ” 
is formed x u *- Mr. Elmsley prints or *r for brat. We think that or at, 
lwora» and fcrci&r were anciently written as one word, and that their 
component particles, as the Grammarians say, arcti&sime cohaercnt . 
Thus idr is compounded of »l up, if- by chance, tmnu is »*ri* rd , after 
these things , which was shortened into i»t*. If of up were written sepa¬ 
rately, we should probably find some passage, where a Wont is inter¬ 
posed between the two particles, of which we do tiot remember an 
instance. „ ' | v ,* 

38. rvl* aQikoiAtrtf tyo*. Other editors have oSo*,' wjticfi is also 
adopted by Mr. Elinsley, who observes, 4 Z ultuv pro £upi(h restituendum 
Scholiasts ad Apoll. lthod. 1. 1265/ r l’he passage is this, » $ olarpof, 
ix r uv iroTupoYf Win\tltru» {vpiw, where fopia/p is a mere blunder of the 
Oxford printers; the Edition of H. Stephens has % ua f Uf > as it is cited 
by Phavonnus p. 1286*, 5). 

52. ti9' $Xoio, x*> atnp. — f dpvp tacite et praetcr ne- 

cessitatem Barnesius. P. E. Raines’s correction is not indeed necessar)*, 
but \y» think it higfey probable. Alcest. 754. ffa pvp avrb< x * 
(vvooiTio-cttr* <to\. \\\W: 519» of the Snpplices of Aeschylus Mr. Porson 

restored Ovtoi vmpvro7$ apirccyat~$ S tK^doofjitt. 

53. vt vroXhu bv - r,yytt\ui; xetxx .— o$ troXXd P. E. a correction 

which ni* do not conceite to be absolutely neefbssary. does not sig¬ 
nify adco, as the Latin version has it; but is used for inti, as in Ilecub. 
971- Phoen. 1678. Orest. 795.1603. Ilipp. 1115. Ale.207. 800. Supp). 
394. C>cl. 16*7..Soph. Ant. 66. Aj. 274. Phil. .118. El. 470. Aesch* 
Prom. 517. 1066*. Theb. 980. Pei’s. 563. It is also to be restored 
to Oed. Col. 45. fo$ Lcf. ^ 

64. Ovrw fiia y iff, obbs rovcS «{i»$ Xa(3vr. 4 Vim particulorum ovtoi — 
yt in hoc versu melius Anglice quafti l^itine explicarc possum, Surely 
you will nut take us away by force. A more accurate,* translation 
would be, Assuredly you shall not ttike ns away by force. The particles 
ou rot, to the best of our recollection, are never used except in posi¬ 
tive assertions, where uo doubt is expressed. See Ale. 718. Phoen. 

* Ht’len. 452. nptniXu (AV uBtt /?/«. We had formerly corrected, 

mphun x ttp*. however; we believe the true reading to be, ’’’A, /nn irpla-tXh 

X tl J a ‘ lb\c. bur. 1V?18. Ti f*tn jpotlm x l ‘P a > o^tetbiif yiv sv } Read, TiV av, frpoutlxt 
% e, P a » oitfxabttf tpiftev; or, TtV tii mp oe-s.'av, yjipl cnp-almc, XllUC} d. VI. 8 ri. 

aX?.c» 7rpo<ri(ovTt( fc0 6 v. Sec RithUkcn on 1 imaeiu, v. QuMot. 

462 . 
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462. Aesch. Theb. 242. Soph. Oed. C. 1/6. Ouroi yWorl c in ruth 
ityatut, T n yifot, uKoni t*c *|»». Aristoph. Plut. 04. Ovtm, rh 
Atiptirfoc, xaaptifHi its. Kur. Med. 923. Ovroi coTs amyrricu bayou;. 
AVe do not remember whether ourot is ever followed by ye except in the 
formula su rupa—yt. In the sense which Mr. Elmsley proposes, Euri¬ 
pides would have written Ov y.Y)t j Sia^f ey.\ ovr« rouch *£ik ba@vt ; as in 
Ale. 6l8. Ou yuvi) y eXejXcv ^AXv^crrt? csQSurih/ your good lady is 
not dead ? We think the verse before us should bo read thus, Ovroi 0ia 

_/* » / v v > . /t ' 1 

cv y., ovrt Tovao oc^iu botpeot. 

68. *A£ai, toyi^ut olorip tip, Evpvctoiut;. —P.E. 

70. «yop*ioi; Musgrave says that, unless there waa'ri Z*y« ’jiyoputoe 

at Marathon os well as at Athens, the poet forgets himself. Mr. Elms- 

ley remarks, 4 Si ayopd Marat hone fuit, verisimile est Jovis ’a yopctiov 

arain ibi fuissc.' Wc apprehend that c\ery $?/xo* hadnts iyopu* Colonus 

had, which was nearer to Athens than Marathon. See Meurs. lleliq. 

Attic, p. 23. 

77. Berms.— Mr. El in si cy gives^*T«K, and explodes the contracted 
form wm-J, ju»tJy, as we think. 

92. abba roC won Ev X sl f* c ? *°^‘£ e K xopouf — uoTpt(f>u$ typacov. *1 hese 
verses should undoubtedly ionn an iambic senarius. Mr. ScidltT, with 
Barnes and Musgrave, reads Xrpi ca xoyi$ns norpstpsTf xapov$, Qpacor . Wc 
propose Xepclt noyl^m; t%c,Tpu$tt<; xopooj, tppucov. in the disposition ol this 
chorus Mr. Elmsley follows Hermann, but judiciously restores EvfHuih 
HitTccv for Ev/JofS 1 ’ in v. 84. uv6y.u£s» btu$ for uibux^i bah iii v. 88. and 
weX*of for woX*«f v. 90. In v. 84, we should prefer El'{Sub' clxpav. 

106". ''Exviyne tuv yh Touch to h EufvaOsuf — Trjch P. E. It appeal’s to 
us that Touch is necessary in the early state of this conference. So v. 
124. vroiths oi'ik. 13/. a^otrat Touch. 153. Ta$ riff afioibou; £uy.$opaf. 

C 7 . 159. 169. 172. 267 . #» 

J19- Kal oh eturoftpxeTae cttovTw *x u9 ‘ IVIW Elmsley notices this 
usage of the particles km) yvt upon the approach of a *e\v personage, as 
in Hec. 665. Or. 348. 456. We add Or. 1010. Phoen. 453. Ale. 506. 

1 OOd. Andr. 494. .543.^880. 913. 1155. Suppl. 9S0. 1031. Iph. T. 
236. T 10 . 230. 1207. Ion. 1257. El. 339. Aesch. Theb. 372. Soph. 
Oed. C. 549. 1249. Ant. 526. 12 37. El. 1422. Inc. Rhes. 85. 527. In 
4tll of which instances these pai tides are followed - by oh or its eases. 
See also Antig. 1180. In v. 1115 of the Medea, Kat* £>? hhpxa to vh 
rut ’lctcovos 'Lniyotr ot^L, Mr Porson ought unquestionably to have 
adopted ValcKenaer's (orrection, Kcd /*>j t hhpxa. The particles xa) 
are never used in this formula, "We remember only one instance of 
ibba yw similarly circumstanced, viz. Orest. 1565. ’Abba y in xa) rhh 
bivcaoj M ttibtut hyuv wiX*?. Read, * Abba yap xa) Toth biuJcu. PllOCIl. 
1328. *AXX« yolp Kp/owras btuccu Toth hupo evtn^rj flph £oyouf artiyotra. 
Hippo!. 51. ‘Abb’ ilcopu yap rfoh orut^a Gnciuq ST£^oi»ra. Ion. 393. 
'Abb\ 2 % tv. tlcofiii yap euyetiij irociv Eou9ov orsbag Torh. Here. E. 139* 
’Abb tlccpu yap rrjch xo^pavo, ^§oyoj A ukov irctpovTa rovh ^uyetrut irtbotf. 

( not r u»h $uy.uTwv, as in the editions.) ibid. 442. * Abb!* icopa yap Touch. 

PR. 107* ’A?b tlcopu ydp vhih vpoC'Trobuv Tua. Aesch. r I beb. S6l. # AXXct 
ye ip r;cotcr , stiff t7r» irpayog Flutfsy ’Atrtylvrt t Soph. Atlt. 155. 

’Abb 
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*Axx* yap #ao-»Xius %*rp*f Tijo'S's. Once Only we have found the 
simple particle p*»>» in a similar situation. Soph. Ant. 626 . *o£k 
A*(av>. Mr. Elmsley observes, that xaJ pj}> in the above formula is not 
followed by yt in the same sentence, ‘ quod in diversa signifyratione 
plerumque post eas collocatur.’ The particles x«) occur without 
yi in Ale. 653. Suppl. 1009 . Aesch. Prom. 254. 1080. Theb. 446. 
Choeph. 172. Soph. Oed. T. 1005. Ant. 558. 1054. In the Alcestis, 
V. 713, lor K at fht A»o$ *y« pi»{o/ at Xforot t read, pi»£oxa $oi{ 

^pOfOK. 

141. E* t?$ ifjLottiTov tyaniras to^tov* Mr. Elmsley prints r Ex 

y ?5 ipxvroi?,5nit afterwards properly recals the qjd reading. Xenoph. 
Cyr. I. p. 14. *|w rvf iavrUt. Anab. IV. viii. 6. on xa) vptTt in) rtit 

iptrlpat »p^*aO». Fov tyetirtrcH; rovrovs, Scaliger and Barnes read roMt 
ctpairfr*;, which we prefer, with Mr. Elmsley, Sophocl. op. Stob. 1. ix. 
p. 227- Orot. T* Toy^i pn£o» at \a(3oq non :—For to vh the edi¬ 

tion of Trincavellus has rovrov. Plutarch in /Emil. Paul, sub init * quotes, 
4>tu, (piv ri rovrov xappa fxtt^ot u» %ftoK —which is probably the genuine 
verse of Sophocles, though it is there cited without the author’s name. 
The whole fragment we would read as follows, Qiv, ftu, ri rohrou x*?[a<* 
fxii^ov at Xapci*, *H yt)<; int\avca\ rt , xur vno ertyn Tlvutvi axoveat ^txafos 
iv^ovfft) <ppni ; We cannot forbear enlivening the dulness of our minute 
criticisms by comparing the above fragment with the following lines of 
Tibullus I. i. 45. Quam jurat immites ventos audire cubantan, Et dotni- 
nam tencro contimnsse smu! Aut gclklas hybemus (tqnas am fuderit 
Austcr , Securum somnos, imbiie juvajite, sequi. 

O, when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding (orest fluctuates in the storm, 

• To siiiMu warm repose, and hear the din 

IIowl ^r the steady battlements, delights , , 

Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 

Armstrong, Art of Health , I. 288. 

• , 

To return to our Greek, Aesch. Pers. 733. Xayo* xpanT aatprfr^ 

tuvto y ovx m aruen<;. Read, ru<li y ovx en orders which was first 
changed into rovru y and then into rdvro y * Compute with the old edi¬ 
tions Soph. Phil. 1203. El. 230. and see Eurip. llecub. 310. as cited 
by Aspasius in Aristot. fol. 1. b. Phaefhon Fragm. IH. 

144. Auto? xaQ’ avrut. Jtfos in nofinct. xar avrut P. E. who says, 
* Persuasion habeo, Sophoclein et-Euripidem nunquam avrot etsimilia 
de prima aut secund.i persona usurpa?&e/ 

145. IloXXav xaXXwy. ‘ NotlU Sllllt loculiones iroXXo* xa* aXXct, flroXXa 
xa* Suva, ToXXa xa) kuxcl, et similes, in quibiis xat nihil sententiiu addit. 
Nosier Suppl. 573. noXXouf trhr.v %ditpcvt oXXov{ noiovt.’ P. E. This 
mode of expression was familiar to all the best writeis. * Ilomer II. X. 
44. v O$ jLc* vluiy noWuv rt xa* iafaut tvm sOjjxi. Theognis. 426. IloXXouf 
&v /xtedov; xa) pttyd^ovq fyipoy. Ilccataetis ap. Hetnetr. de Eloc . 12. 0 * yap 
£XX^y<ur Xoyo* oroXXc* ti xa* ythoTot. Aesch. Pers. 244,, v OcTt /^otpttov 
no\vt ti xa* xaXo* ipQtTpat anpurdv. A2am. 6*3. IloXXa naAa\ap.ara x«l 
•yvtofiapij. Soph. Trach. fin. IloXXa « n^xara, xd) xcatonatin. " Eurip. 

Ale. 
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Ale. ?08. axovritf voXX* kov xocx«. Andr. J)42. «*©XX« >cx4«t®x<x. 

Chionides ap. Polluc. X. 43. IloXXopf iyZXa xoC xetrd. at ptcufof. Plato 
Lys. p. 106. iroXXoi xa) xaXoh Xenoph. Symp. p. 152. ed. Schneider. 
■jroXXa xai aotya Xjyio. Demosth. 01. III. 9* woXXa xat xaXa. 

153. £vf4,popd{ xaTotx.TUntp~-xatToixxttty P. E. Alcest. 700. El TW 
vaptivaetf xar6*«r» ir*hri»f aii rcr«i*£* <row, xaT* im^ttf <plhof. Head 

154. 4>*p’ yap, Towcr^* r i!f yeticti urapdf, H/xaf t »a<raf ifa'yiir, ti 
xip$an?{; The Latin version has, //os dimiiteus in nustram terrant. It 
should be, his admissis in tuam terram. Suppl. 468. uiravtiu — *Atpx?rov 
tU ynv Twh pv v»pt(toy. In the verse before us rovah r is^teiske’s cor¬ 
rection for rovah y. Androm. 8O9. *H xaxQtzty, xxtUovax op xf*' 
xt a»*JV. Head xriipov<ru y ov(. 

l6*4. votet vs9* f a$atpt9tU TtpuvOioif 6nf ItoXtfAot Apytiots t%ttp; Mr. Elms- 
ley very happily restores TtpvyOixt y»i?. 

169. Mr. Elmsley quotes a fragment of Alca?u% of which the con¬ 
cluding words ar6, T#^* tv yt xvp lx X^mpoxtpu vtopei "Extlx", vapif-tt a/*/4* 
iroyov oroXXrjx *A*TA»jy, He,corrects *'mvtot tfoXuv ’AvrAiji. Mr. Gaisford in 
his notes on Iiaphaestion p. 3 36. bad previously restored vo\vy, and 
reads the- preceding words -thus, toJ' tvxt xvfxa xy wforsewri/Aw. We 
think the following correction more plausible^ ToT to xvfxa ru 
•frpoxtpy opop This second wave comes on like the former. A de¬ 

scription probably followed of the third wave, or xpixv/x'iat. 

173. M«^oot’ upn&Zrct* ti$. Cum verbum, dvnftpLt semper signified repu- 
besctrcj literis sejunctis emendandum Ma^oi»r’ u» n^tranrif/ Pierson 
Verisim. p. 1/6 quoted by Mr. Elinsley. The correction is right, but 
not the reason. an{3ar sometimes means simply to grow up. Callim. II. 
Jov. 56. *0|p S avr^nffotSy Tap£»*o! to» 5aGo t lovXoi. where see Ernesti s 
note. Hesiod. Op. I)i. Il6. *AAA oxar y@rjanty xjk* nffns ptxpot Ikoito. 
Head, ’aax‘ or iw>£wn. A contrary fault in Aesch. Suppl. 601. was 
corrected by Mr. Tyrwhitt, as mentioned by Mr. Elmslty. 

188. We have here ail excellent note upon the promiscuous use of 
the names "Apyo? and MpjAjvoo for the same city. Something similar oc¬ 
curs in the Latin poets, who confound the neighbouring towns of Pharsa- 
lia and Philippi. (See Ileyne on the first Georg. 4890 And jn the 
Evangelists Matthew and Luke, who identity the Gergesenes and 
Gadarcncs. 

198, El yap too ’ icrxai, xxi Xo^ks xpUova 1 crc.p$.— xpaUovat. 13«irnes. 
xpayovat. P. E. v 

201. 7i yup xla^vyr, vapoc, Tov ahr^t/nj in bonmn partem accipi 

potest, pro dedecoris vitandi studio/ P. E. We are surprized that none 
of the commentators should have quoted Juvenal's auimam piacfcrre 
pudori. 

204. 5. X'.av y iraonV — ayav y ai>ovp.tiro{. Mr. Elmslcy with justice 
rejects y in both verses. The last syllables of ayav and Xuw are long. 
Menander fr. 228. Ta xlav ayaGa ^pcrKoXahovcro 7/X11. Head, *A yo&d 
xa xlax, as in another Imgment preser ved by the Scholiast on Plato p. 14. 
r Ayu Ga ra ai«» ayuQsc. The intrusive particle yt is to be exiled from v. 
608. Ot the Rhesus, TCPC ayxp y ippv[Atpovc. 

224. ri: 
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224. Tot ydp roy'dSfxfir xvpU- ** ti xxxoi. — *V r« t? woX« Erfurdr. 
lot 7«'p ro^ al&xflvt «» TI p. E. We think the following 

conjecture is a hearer approximation to the genuine reading, 2o» yap 
rif ulfxjfii) not irpb{> Ir.TroXii kxxqi, Helen. 56*2. ‘Air&Xof ti', X4< WpOf, 
erutrov, or perhaps va/x«,' woXn xaxfr. Plato*Crit. 5. p. 75. oca, /a* 

. 1,1 \ 4 * t * ’/ N » w • - j . ■' 

tCfJLOt TU XUXU XXI UiC%pX‘ VI C0\ r i XUt VfJtnr. 

228. M»frx(Avf aTi/xajT 3 { Tow* 'HpaxAiioyf vaidcu; i?c — Xa£«ir 

P. E. * A similar ettoY infects the Supplice9 of Aeschylus v. 58. oTxto* 
•iXTpo* a/xf Ao£acri» ri{ otxov—vy fax T»jp«»a? Mxriaof otKTpxf e&6%t>v. 
Head, oTtm rfxTpby atm Aa£a?ci r»j axov=i»> OTra ray Tvpiftof. 

233. fllxTttp* «xoj/0 , ic{‘V4<r^t avfjjpopx;. — ruy$t P. E. d£sch» Suppl. 654. 
Mwwori Xej/xo; avJjpu* Tw^i iroXn xi vucat. Read Tav^i.' 

238. Towf o-cv$ pvi nxpvcxcOxt |ij»ov$.— rovafo pi tt. £. P. E. v. 252, 
however, is not exactly in point, as DemophOn is there,addressing Co* 
preus. ' 

259. top 0*ov wX«*o> <poo>3t ,— orXt^?. E. with two MS$. Soph. Ant. 768. 
Aoxru" (pponWu fAufr, ri nav* arty* nj. Read jxtifyf t aij in v. 933 of this 
play, /*§$£» rw Tvyyn fyow woXv. It may not be fcmtes to observe, that 
*Ai<br QponTt means to be, or to think ones seif' wore vise, in which sense 
also ^aXXon and apivoi* tyoriiV are used; but ppniJV i$j to hate higher 
notions of one's self, * ' ' 

323. 'Y+uXo* alp*—xtpZ Porson. afi P. fi. for atpv, the future of 

XShfU. 

372. This Epode we would arrange as follows, adopting Mr. Elms* 
ley’s excellent emendation of *1 yxptxm f%oveuv in v. 380, for tvxupWrux 
txpvcuy. 

» / \ V * * / 

itpavx fj.tr i/xoiy apt- 
*> rxi», cv y, 4 xaxoippuv aia£, 

Xi£u, it TToXJ , 

■ « a v « * / 

ovr** a coxet$ xvpn- 
Cits’ ov cot fA.oyu ty%o{. ovf 

In v. 377, we have omitted »<rm after xara^aXx05, inserting w in 
the following verse. The system is thus reduced to regular chori¬ 
amb! cs. 

385. Ov yag t» /xrj jjtvcn y« xvgvxot Xoyo*. y’ 0 x. X. Heath. *— 

cri P. E. We would combine both emendations, and read ^ivcrn 

c i Kvfvxof Xoyoj. ^ ^ # 

386. *0 y«^ ur^xTrjyoi ivtvx/k fiiwy, ^Eorir, o-ct$'ol$x, nut fAxX ov 

c-fjux^of fyovvv, Ek Tflt? ’ Aflijra?. 

4 Vitiosum esse iar'ty ex eo apparct, quod rarissime Io-t* in initio ver¬ 
sus legitur, nisi initio sentential, vel saltern post aliquain pauSam sivee 
distinctioiiciii. Dedi igitur *7<rcr, veniet, quod miror Musgravio in men- 
tem non venisse/ R. E. 

38 7 . K a) fAxK ov fffAtxpt tyorZy. 4 In liis verbis nonnihil haereo.’ P. E. 

Read nov /44tXa tyovtiy. Aesch. pfers. 325. K»ra» 0 xvu» htXaiot, ov 

/AaX’ «yTv^«?f. Ibid, 387* K «* rv| ivnn, xow /aoX* EXX^>«> ur{xT&( K^v- 

fxwXeti- ou^e/4^ xa^raTc. * Suppi. 466’. ''Attj? x$v<rooy orfXayoc, ov 
/uaV ivvopoF. 922 ^ KXa'oif «r. i» ■4f«vvsiaf, ov jaaX’ /xax^ar. 

430. E,», 


»ti« xaTa^aXxo;. 
aXX ov r«» « , oXq*i»» «pa- 
ara? /Aq /ao» fopt rvyrafx- 
In? rai» «v *Xpv 

cat vroXty, «XX uyxeyov. 
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430, E if x*?f» yji ivn^xr. Valckepaer reads *Hc x«*pa, *hich we ap¬ 
prove. 'Hie common phrase ii< Um t»m, which Mr* Elmsley ad¬ 
duces, is surely quite inapplicable to the verse before us. 

448; Y X1 ivrvMbxitx. rov jxatfov fiUv W6*►. Mr. Elmsley compares Iiec. 
66l. IV^ed. 1028. We add Helen. 1038. JraAow/ iyZ xxxav, El. 1143. 
Of pot, TxXairx r*fr vxAat rp<fytj{. Read, Of tyv rahxtpx. Aesch. 
Pers. 493. Qi lyv rc&ctutx (vpipQpiit xaxjjf, (pfaot. 517* Of iy<v raXaux 
$*awurpypfwc» arparov. A similar constructibn occurs Iiec. 21 Si' 449. 
Or. 219. 829- 1027. Iph. T. 1490. Helen. 1243. Aesch. Theb. 921. 
See Porson ou v. 384. of the Phoenissae. , 

467- T» yap yi£o>Top arJ^o? Ev^vcrQii irXtot Oavofrof ; The Latin version 
is Quid enim Eurysthto plus accederet , te hotmne sene viortuo ? It should 
be. Quid emm Eurystheo proderit. Helen. 329. lift* ¥ ovUv fyQZf tifaeti, 
t» cro* AviroupsHf y'mwc a *; Theocr. Ep. VI. 1. *A ^i»A»u 'tv ®Qtri, 
ti rib <rAi'oj» 1* xxtxt csfu? Aofegwt &yAx»oy$ uiras o&vpp no?; Leonidas 
AnalecL I. p*.23L. 4>«j{«p:' f fab yxt al t ti ^ivXict; 

481. ’am’, up* ydg — i\fr. E*msf% properly omits the comma be¬ 
fore <lp*. To his- instances of &A*f ya{, besides the seven which we 
have enumerated at v. 119. may be added the following; Phoen. 1775. 
'AAA* y*g r* ravra fywu xal pamv o^opa*; Helen. 1401. AAA’ 
\xmqa yap lv(/.xTw 0 rov? Ipoyj Ti pot»< iTfllpoyj iv yt\o7p iyuv tioxuv. Herod. 
VI. 124. -’AAAcS ya^ i<7o>s t» iTrtpip^opuo*. Xenoph. Anab. Ilf. ii. 52. 
*AAAa y*§xa* wga. Lex.tMingerm. MS. tf/>. Ruhnktn. ad Homer . 

H. Cer. p. 36. ’AMa y*tf, *>f) Tot» JEvwjAk Basra*? — afa^oruTo? 
in, Kov$i/$t@(wxbW aAA* yttf Tri<pa.*or tyur. 

499* E* T y^» *i^9pi<r0* <r»flnw* ?soyy. Mr. Elmsley conjectures 
x»^ipt^0<*; ore ice hindered f 

505. Kutivtot ipa* ovpty alftTuQxi. Mr. Elmsley gives ovux* afgtaOa*, 
and illustrates the pbraie, xUevror afyrfat, with his usual learning and 
accuracy. Of v. 957. of the Supplices of TEschylus, Mr. Elmsley says, 

‘ ncque airftrji cum Aldo, neque ai( ii^Ba* cum Robortcljo, sed a*£icr0*t 
legendum videtur/ We remember to have seen this correction proposed 
about three years ago, in the pages of a contemporary Journal, as Mr. 
Porson's. The verse in question should be read thus: ‘'£*t«* rub rjfo 
woMpci a?f*i <ro» «o», Pelassus orders the herald to take himself off; to 
which he answers*E<rr«i ri¥. I will. So in Homer when Scamandcr 
says, iyt xu) iaaot, Achilles replies, *Bbret 1 txvtx, Zxapailgi 
hoiyaph. See Porson on v. 1033\ of the Iph. in Aul. 

544 . bhxvrfyvs. — hfixuTisot P. E. who observes that comparative 
adverbs .most commonly end in ON«; siJperlative in A. He reads xctr«{i* 
for x«T*|*ftt, in Soph. Oed. C. 9 H* V. 69 of the Helen should, we 
think, be read . thus, ntauru yu% oJr.o; afi*, TrprHxircu. f^idg. «f«o? 
ffq<u 7 nxic<n t . In v. 290. of tlie same play, dravtyof groA*« iretgQtttcirat, 
the commentators'have not perceivtjil that woW used adverbially. 
Soph. EL.962 ^AXixrjat y rfintouray, iwf*.fax\ct ra. 

554. uhX* imtfQuq Tikpri ti ToApai, x«* h&yv Aoyor. * An le¬ 

gendum, aM* vvtrfpfy «* T^Apij* ti TiApa xat Ao yov ygnffTw A»yo?? Aesch. 
Prom. 92L *0^ H xt^avjoo xpiueop (phtyx, B^i»t 5< 0* £iri^aAA<»>t4i 
Kx^rtfot xt inr»9*> P. E. If w® mistake not, iiritfiafoiif always governs an 

accusative 
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accusative case, as in Orest. 437. 1660. Aesch. Ag. 308. In v. 1321 
of the Ion, for 9ptyxov to Sf vroft, should unquestionably bo 

read, for more reasons than one, 0£iyxov$ rovab'. Secondly, vnif&dtoitr, 
without a case, signifies, to be pre-eminent, as in Arist. Plut. 109- 
*Ar vmfid'/^Kovat rij v{ix. With a case, it signifies, to pass over, 

as in the instances above specified; or to exceed , as in Xcnoph. Jlier. 
IV. 8. rx vve^d^onx rx I'xutx, voXKoi iart; but the geniti\e case is 
subjoined only to the middle voice; see Dawes M. C. p. 248. Herodot. 
I. 124. VI. i). VII. i0‘5. IX. 71. VVe therefore correct the verses of 
Aeschylus thus, ,n O$ xtgavvov x^ttaa'or tip fit tyhoya, Bgorrdf 9 ’ virtg@d\» 
Xovra xagTigov ktvtfov, excelling the thunderbolts . * 

573. Xvgsi, Trgoo-tiirovf va-rxrov vr^oapdty/AX pot. -— 9 r^6a(p9iyfAX P. E. 
VVe suspect that Euripides wrote varciwe irp>aQ9tyiAXo-t. Unless we are 
deceived by Beck’s admirable Index (to which we beg leave to express 
our obligations) •jr^oa^9ty\ix is not elsewhere used by Euripides in the 
singular number. In v. 777. of the Troades Mr. Burges has restored 
7r^oairtvyp.x. $ 

5.93. E?n yi [aivt 0 * fuj$*y.— So 637• *Hxa> yt pdnot xdgfAX ply** 

yt ptnot is to be read for y% in Soph. Electr. 1243. Aesch. Suppl. 
240. 272. 

597. u fjttyifrof Zxvgl&oof ov^vxfcx Scaliger, which 

Mr. Elmsley confirms from Ale. 645. Suppl. 841. We add Aesch. Pers. 
184. KoPvAti t« Taiy *vr txr^iviari^x froXv. But in v. 442. ot the same 
play, the accusative is used, Y vxw r xptarot xtvyinixv ixor^tvreTg, 

6 " 12. iretfx y aAXov cLxxa Moipa hux h. To the parallel instances, which 
Mr. Elmsley cites, may be added Solon. Eleg. V. 75. w Ar>i y i( xvrv» 
ivatpci'miTctt, ?jy, oTrerar Ztv; IIj/xi^ij naofAiw, aXhoTt k aXXo; i^oi. XIII. 4. 
XfiiActrot y it9(utruv »aXoti «Mo? *x u * Bead, *Mot« x* a.XXo$ typt. 

6 l8.‘* AXXct aii p.v> vpofrtrtijv r x 6tdn i/vrsp, — irpoirtTruv roc 9eut p£pt. P.E. 

634. Qponif ti? yjX9 oixiiof, v %vpia-%ofAiiv. —- luyij^o^CTjy. P. E. 

639 . "yAAoi/ 9 rey«ero>f. The reader should be referred to Ruhnken’s 
illustration of the word irm'crri^in his notes on Timaeus, p. 212. 

644. In his note on ibis line, Mr. Elmsley notices a mistake of 
Ambrose Philips, who, in the Ode of Sappho to Venus, translates the 
words al^x 0 il-tx okto, The birds dis mist, (while you remain,) Bore hack 
their empty car again ; which interpretation, although completely oppo¬ 
site t,o the real meaning of the words, was suggested by Mile. Le F&vre, 
and commended by Addison as a pre'Jy conceit, t The same mistake 
had been made by M. Longuepierre, or, in classical Latin, Longope- 
tracus, who translates thus, Vou* eitez Jescendue d peine, et promptement 
Ils reprirent la route. 

646 . T» xpijj ia dti/Tvf 9 ray r o& ivTsqcfa j ariyof, i Nota interrogationis vel 
post ri yfiiAx, vel in tine versus collocari posse monet Reiskius, qui 
C*i tat Cycl. 99- T * Bpo^tov iroXtn toty/AU ttf&xhitv.’ P.E. The 

exact state of the case is this; t» xtW*’* w *!h the mark of interrogation 
immediately following, signifies, what is the matter? how now? Hippol. 
919. Ea> t \ yyifAx', crijy $ufxxf9’ opu, ircZrip, Nexpav. Suppl. 103. "Ex. 
T* XjfoiAx ; k slo-(3o\xs opui Xoyur. Aesch. Prom. 293. "Ex, t* %pij{Ax; 
xxt av ttovuv ifAvf Tixii? i'lroiriw j Theocr. XXL 25. A«9^c»y; ri 
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to Xf*f* x > The same sense is to be given to t tyjt'oi; v * 9^- of this play f 
and yVesch. Ag. 85. T» xfiof, u ibn; But v\ when used as in the 
verse before us, according to its present punctuation, is for &<* ft XfipXi 
,633, T* XP*P* **<?**• *<** KarnOtf opi* »’ 7^9* Ti Xf*!** 


as in v. 


/aiMjKi Tib <pptv£* oyx iw» ab, Aijero p* fp^pto* |y» rixtotc* T**? i^cij » 

6o7* Si, »po<70» yfitoy rovl* oVw$ (2oitix T$\as, i. e. Li x*\vr. Some 
editions ha\e Lv. Ah. Eimsley confirms the old reading from Helen. 
553. Soph* Ant. 441. Li ad rq* rtuova-at Ti$or *J{* f <>q$, $ datra^m 

/*q Ji^axivsi rl£i; where we would read Zt .ro*, ri rq» t, Oed. C. 1578. 

Xt rot xixXqo-x*, w ado avTtot. Aj. 1228. X( rot, rir ix r i( alxfiaktntfoc, 
*tyu. El. 144*5. Li ro», <r* xptu, tat ?i, rq» it Ttf Taps Xprv fyariTat. 

Eurip. Ion. 219. Xt rot, rot va^a taot, avJy. 

96l. *At*§ rtf rjih TpfffiaXvy m 0 &», riot* tvt aTtart ; T U »» »»£?• 
yvfjbpo^a But <tq) Qctnna f«B j* jpit ri^at fyirx ; Mr. Eimsley conjee-, 
tuves* f Ufa wt xrtart. .^'e^hik^ the true reading to be Soil tvt Jtx art, 

6*88. ’am’ ovt (jAxovp *tofytb#'c6x, fa&aowrtrfMXpvfjMt y o£»6/xo» P. K. 

693. *n$ pti futovnet, r&Kd mapt.. Mr. Eimsley illustrate 

the construction us jtifwrr<», a^.ubserves in the Addenda, that the 
tragedians never cut oil 1-in the dative singular. One instance he has 
overlooked, .viz. Aesch.. Pers^ 852 a ’firamajii* vat? */*« wi^aVoptai, 
where %a$ is for t atft. v. 83A»'’,*Y«r<Mr**£i Txttt. 

, 706, Xp> q*ud«r» r~ Xpi* P. E. We prefer the present 

tense. 

742. tvftpxfrs yimo fxot. Totovrof, do; Jr rpTw Evper fi/«f 0i»qr. Mr. 
Eimsley explains the concluding words to mean, writ ipt rprit Eypvo-Grwf 
Burnt, We think that the true reading isOriq*. For assuredly* tow/to* 
and 0 U( must refer to the same object, as in that memorable declaration 
of Socrates, us iytu ov pitot tvr , xa) ait rotovros, olos rut ipur ovftti aXXu 

wriOw&co, n ru Aoyv, o$ at pa 1 baytfy/Attv (2tXrtaros fxlmrat, Herod. 1 1. 7 1 • 
*fl QaatXtv, it uytyzf rotoirovq crrgartvtrOat vafafxivtzfyat, ct cxvrUas f*»r 

Jrafafttac — fopovrt. Cf. Suppj. 746’. Cresphont. ap. Stob. p, 381. 

752. ’la^rjcart. — ‘ Dixi ad Soph. Ot^d. T. : 1222. secundam in i*^q 
et tu%t7r communem esse, neque quidquam causs» esse cur sert- 
becetur iax%>i et tax^ir*. Postea vero suspicio mihi oborta est, iaya 
et t*x i " media correpta e Doricis ct^a et interdum etiam ex 
Atticis n^n et q^f7r, librariorum errore nata/ P» E. Mr. Eimsley 
proceeds to correct those passages which seem to oppose his obser¬ 
vation, in a very probable maimer. For our parts, we still think 
that the verb should be written iax%{u , where the second syllable 
is long. From ?*x^ 04 %)r lax^q a Religious exclamation, are formed 
txx%iu and Iax^^, the latter of which verbs is used by Herodotus in 
the sense of exclaming , and its compourid iTt$tax%afri by Aeschylus, 
We consider therefore Ux%iy to hp quite distinct Irom l*xpt 9 the second 
syllable of which is always short J&jjomer. in Aristoph. Ran. 213* for 
Cktotucot it Atfitawit iaXVP&fAtr, read Arfyvcror it A ifxratf laxx*i^p4t. In 
Iph. A. 1039. iaxx*'* H g ocred song ; seems better than iax*f. and in 
Here. F. 349. »*xp^i7 rat her than lax 1^2. of the Helen, for 
iww/to/aiw* fax 1 ** should probably be written iirwirofuwioi »x and 
in Troad. 515. ilf Tpo \xr ay}#*. Musgrave quotes a fragment of tbo 

Palamedes, 
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Palamedes, rvpirdvuy lun%oif. Aesch. Pers. 940. TUp^/u vohvXxxpvt 
Iccxiiv. Head 'U*xov. In v. 1150. of the Elect r^ \dyjiat is a ditrochaeus, 
the iota being made long by the argument, as in Troad. 328. Heracl. 
,844. Helen. 805. 1924. # k '• - * 

753. Kal vapct dpom a.pyjr%i. y This rare word which occurs 

also in Electr. 1149. is to be restored to Aeschylus Pers. 1003. Bi£a<r* 
yap apx^Tou clpxrov, which we conceive to be far better than dyporxt, the 
common reading, dxp6rxt that of Jtobortellus, or dypirat, the conjecture 
of To up. • 

779- 06ud( ufjLtpu. By these words Brodaeus understands the last 
day of the mcuith, Musgrave the first; to whose opinion Mr. Elmsley 
accedes; ‘ NuTlus enim dies inajori jure $9»e£f yptpx appcllari potest, 
quam is, in quo sit solis et lunae coitus (conjunctio)/ This reason is not 
quite correct: for supposing the first day of the month to be really what 
its name imports, yovpy/ia, since the time of a synodic revolution of the 
moon is only 2 9d> 12£. 44\ 2", it is evident that the conjunction of the 
two luminaries would take place on the 30th,day, or try xxl via, which 
name, as Plutarch tells us, was given it by Solon on this very account, 
because during part of that day the "moon was old, and for the remain¬ 
ing part new. On no account therefore can xpipx be referred to 
the first day of the month. It signifies, probably, either the last, or 
the 21st, on which day they began-to reckon the day$ pyrof <pMrov to;, 
778. ‘ Retinendum xvSQti, quod pro tttMtrai porntur/ Musgrav. 

‘ KtvOtrat non est Graecum. J lujus enim vocis sola activa forma usur- 
patur/ P. E. i. e. apud At tiros. Iliad Y. 244. Qiioptv o xsy xuro$ 
i yut dth xivQvpxt. Apollon. Rhod. IV. 535. Tounxiy ticHt xt'my oh 
xivhrxi city. 

782. O\o\vypxrx Iiro irxpQttajy irohi/y xpirotet, { Ordo 

CSt, oXohvypxrx l*x‘? tiro trxyvvx^ xgoronri ircXoiv. Resonant 

ululatusfal nocturnes jdausus virgineorum pedum/ P. E. The order 
is rather, bhohly pxrx vmxx»t irxvv. x. it. rr. or oKoTwypxrx v'jto 

ira^svuy irohi v itxyyvyno^ x^brotet. — for isro, ill the SCllsC of ltd, requires a 
genitive case; Bacch. 155. Mctarm roy Adyvcoy Qc^vfybpuyvvo rvpxdyuv. 
Soph. El.710. X%\xr% lirat cdXvtyyo^y^a9.(Ct. v.630.) Homer. II. £. 492. 
Nt5/upa? h tx 9x\xpuv Saffruv tno Kxpxopviduv ’Hyivior xvx aerv. Hesiod 
Scut. 280. At y Circi fogpiyyut xvxycy xH ov ^p^biv'-x. Archilochus ap, 
Schol. Ai'istopk. Hap, 1426. lid ai\ixtlhv. Pindar. 01. IV. 4. 
iiro ir<*xi\c<pfyfjLiyytt; aoibaq. , Herodot. I. 17. tcr^xrihro ^ vxb a-j^yyuy 
ti xxl iryxr'idut. (where see Wesseling.) W\l. 21. u^ycaoy faro pxenyut. 
Sub is used by Horace in the same '«ensc, Sub cantu <jitcrutiic despite 
tibiae . * 

784. AfcrrMra, pvQovi; cot rs cwropardrovi; Khlety, tpol ti ryos xx\^icrov( . 
figv. — rovch xahXicrrovs. P. E. i. e. Xtyut. 

793. *0 p)y yi^vp olx «<rm 'I o\tvf oh; j\lr. Elmsley’s conjecture, *0 
pi* yfyut olt tent ioA*a»? iti ; gives better sense. We might read, *0 piy 
yfyvv olv ’UAfwf, oix tali frj ; Orest. 1074. £&i pits ydf tan «ro?Uf, tp.il o 

•vx tart }y. '1079* xyhf h T ovpoi/ xxl ffov olx sr iot* &y. 

801. ’£«n» yct£ aMyhoicrtr owX»T»jy ffT^xro* Kara crop iMTthoi'Tf? i*Ti- 
Td£ap.tr-~ SicTiiro»Ta?, P. E. The correction of Aesch. Pers. 831. pro¬ 
ven-. ix. no. xviii. a a posed 
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posed by Mr. Elmsley in the Addenda, has been anticipated by the 
flower of critics, Mr. Scliutz. 

802. ’e— w&ht. ( Mr. Elmsley refers to Mr, Porson’s excellent 
note on the Orestes, v. 1427. to whose instances of 0«iw, used tran¬ 
sitively, we may add two; Helen. 35. rd F av A»©f BovMvpar aAA* 
Tofofa <rvfji0*i»u Hanots. Pancrates in Athenaeus, XI. p. 478. A. 

Avrecg oyi <r\I k d^yv^toto N Itg’ dtooSlxariir olpoi S0& »r« tc r62<*. 

828. O 2 ay, r’ Apyo$ py xarato-xjutau 
Kai rdf Mvxwas, ^vppdysvf iA»a<r«Tfc*— 

0i*c»> is an indubitable correction adopted by Mr. Elmsley, who 
justly observes, that the word ixiaatrosuppheabat is purposejy used, to ex- 
presst he timidity ofEurystheus. It reminds usdorcibly or the illustrious 
Transatlantic General Hopkins, who, when his army (which breathed 
nothing but vengeance against the Kiekapoos) was disordeied by a gust 
of wind, requested that be might be allowed to dictate the course to be 
pursued for one day: lira, toiovto$ ytyvs> Tows 'HpaxAuovs tj*0i 2ovhu<ruv 
yotovf. 


830. "Op6»o». MagflO sonitu. P«E. The correct English is, a rousing 
strain. Homer Iliad. A. 11. trsour vi/<rt 6td pfyetn 2nvoy r«, w Op0»* 
*A^<mo7ct*». The opfiio? yofMf of, the musicians was an inspiring strain , with 
which Timotheus* roused Alexander. See the notes on Proclus p. 436'. 
ed. Gaisford. Soputcr Stobei XLIY* p* 311. < ro» op0w* to? dpi to? diiiv 
vopot. Cf. lfarpocrat.' v. ArapMaftip. 

336. to vs «TaXX«^0i^ toS 1 !. The following words of Tyrtaeus are 
more in point than the passages adduced by Brodaeus. K<x* *o&* wap 
to 2i 0*1?, ku) it* uffirijot dat'd* (ap. Stab. I ,p. 189-) And the fol¬ 

lowing passage Of Thucydides is more fully illustrative of the phrase 
ixagr/gi* pu^, Mr. Elmsley's correction, than those in the note, to 2b 
dXho crr^arovrt2oi xafrtpqi p&%r> xa) vtho’py dtrv'iSut cvutrrntui* IV r . 96 . 

840. To Mr. El ms ley’s instance of d^yyu in the sense of repclting, add 
Aesch. Theb. 121. agjj^ov tutu* ukuaw. 

S45. iTFTrtioy Slipfov. 1 Nostro loco non refragabor quo minus *Wio* 
legatur. Quamqyam multo Jibentius retinerem favtiov 2l$p>p quam 
ifnriiov 0ioy, IVtsiov ”a^ yo?, imrtiop Xloan2u, et siiTiilia.* P. E. Mr. Elms- 
ley seems tacitly to allude to an opinion which we threw out in this 
Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 225. that the form *W*k>? is never used by the 
Tragedians, there being only one passage where the metre requires it, 
viz. llippol. 1352. of which we proposed a simple correction. In the 
verse before us we conceive thtj true reading to be *tt»hoi v. 854. 

L\<?ou yu^ dcrt£ ivrvnxoTf faro fyyotf. Beck’s Index will furnish six other 
instances in which ‘»AuJr is coufded witha^a or similar words, and 
only one where Ittiok is similarly circumstanced, viz. Helen. 1511. 
where, no doubt, should be rend dgpa. In the same way we 

find <nrwX »kup £vyur f ar*>\i)iovf q%oC<;*&Cj, /3b7*a£n/yij, Pollux, X.53. fivyu orixd, 
x.«.) £tvyy ypionxd, xai It appears to us that iwoixos means 

* It is worth while to compare the description given by Dryden ot the rtiects wrought 
by the music of Tuuotheu*, with that of Hunerius the Sophist in tlie Bibliotheca of Fbo- 
lius, p. 2028. 
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tqtoinus, and Yvtnof ah equo diet us, as facne* K6\vn<, fareric* TlyrMt, and 
the like. * 

S47. ricrJ T»vl* ijlSi uhvut A/yoi /Air cfcxof. A/yct^' at dxAor,, Valcke- 
naer. as it is quoted by Mr. Portion. ' ad. Orest. 1679 .- AJyotudt «*A*r 
P. E. which we prefer. To Mr. Elmsley's instances sidd Med. 6'o2. 
E7Ibptr* oyx art gut M(9v* fypfast fyaurctcrQou. 

849. ncMariJe*. 4 Quae in vico Atticae colitur, Cui Pallene nomen/ 
Mu son. 4 Nomen non sed ndAAnw fuisSe sqspicor, ex ad- 

verbio TlaMnrafa, cuju® IdctfifcttfoaAi per jocum dixit Aristoph. Ach. 
234/ P. Ev ’ •* 

893. tl >*y«» Swrtv x&m hi 3w»r». We approve of Mr. Elmsley’s con¬ 
jecture, fol Xouri. Med. 195. 0*t*v*c vptovt pit 9aXtai(, ’£«■* il- 
Aft<arba*< *a» fca^a ia'amotf Eufotro. Helen. 175. ier* intefiaefyntas^ 

899* ‘ TjXicrin^rMja. 4 Atialogiae repugnare videtur haec vox peril- 
scripta. 6\f3o}6rsaga legitur in Bacch. 419* ymti^rnga in Or. 175/ P.E. 
Add fiagv&oraiga, Aesch. Theb. 977• r *" 

9^0. A \uv n Krotov traTf. We do notietnember to have met with this 
Aeon in any of the more ancient poets, and we cannot help suspecting 
that he was inserted here by sontfe copyist versed in the writings of Pro- 
clus and the Platonists. The line of Psetrdo-Orpheus, quoted by Miis- 
grave, we conceive to be the offspring of some Gnostic Christian. We 
would write the conclu3ing Verse* c f the strophe and anfistrpphe as 
follows. . * • * 

Z. A* 

yatg tUtii , ( Gil; 

Mo 7ga TtXtcrat$QTiip « - 'rpp d¥txvr yi &agw 

aii £9 ti Kgotov ndtig. gvv fyw/xuroe ertt. 

Iliad. A. 209. 9*o* «*•* lorri*. Callim. Jov. 9 . P,«v 0 km(, faw ydg <**»»• 
926.^ 0u^ vrg} Mk*c 0teao(. * Hanc locutionem non alibi reperi. 
Passim occurrit &**</ P. E. We understand' the words to mean. 

4 to whom the gratification of bis anger was of more account than jus¬ 
tice/ Plato Crit. 1 6 . r« era*$xg vagi wXiw*o? -trotov, /xfr« to ^nrt 

«^Xo ,u»}iiy cr^i too ^xatoy. / s • 

96l. Oix ifft'jnvrro* rot$a yoi xxrobxrctttT». Ovx tori* of tor is the excel¬ 
lent correction of Mr. ElmsleV, who quotes Iph.T. 1044. It is strongly 
confirmed by v. 1011. Ov% ayws **fd *ry Kratom xarOatdt. 

96S. 4 Eo sensu quo nostro loco legitur *<vi£rT*i?ai, utrumqUe a«*0 foea 
ct «9rii0?^ a » usurpant tragici. Soph. Phjl. 1447. Ou* im9no-v tok <toJc 
f*yOoi{. Eurip. Or. 31. 0 Oi*vt uaU mr*, ovx awuQ>jc7a? 0«*5/ P.E. We 
have little doubt but that in the second o^these instances should be read 
utetcrrritrau;. Ion. 557* T£ 0*y y«qf‘ fnot ywr) ciJx dvtmTt tlx&. Aesch. 

1059. riikSo*’ at, t! critic/, amn^oint which verse, as idf . 

stands, is bad Greek, and of which, we^i^^nable to propose a plausible 
correction. We are of opinion that l|e^%e poets never used the word 
because, if we mistake had no such adjective as 

but formed compounds of tfris.aett from the aorist f Mot, The 
metre requires with the pemiltima short, in Aesch. Protneth. 333. 

Agum. 984. In Eurip. Androm. 849* for avcruMcrripoi at the end otV 
senarius, nobody will hesitate to replace «£w»0iVT*fo*. Hesych. *Acr**0^€r 

A A 2 itvmoranro^' 
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tiyvaorxxrog' So^oxX?? Aip^tctXwTWK. VVe do not consider this authority 
of any weight. Homeif always uses am0«JV with the second syllable 
short. 

969. X^ri» Totbt pi) tyjr,-pui^ Spay <pdog ro^i. 1 <t>dog r 6 $t senarium clau- 
dunt in Hippol. 907- 99'3. Ale. 1142/ P. E. Ale. 80. "Omg at 
iriam <ax6Ttpov (pQtptyriv T>jv /3ot<r»Xi»av ws»0i»V >} Za/o 1 in Aiu^o-ii 


TliXiot* •aretTg. VVe redd, mortpot <p0i^t*w)» Xp»j fiavtXuoi* <w*?i ^uer* Eti 
n*X*oy Xtvftrtt to& 00$. Helen. 60. ''Eajc ft** ov* pi/f iX»ov toS 1 ’ i/3a««* 
IlpuTivs. 845. fia»o»TOf trot/, ro$' ixAn-vJ/it* ^ao?. 

978 . 'wpoj raura, t»)* 0paa«r«i>, optic a* 0iXoi, — Af£«i. optic a» 0 «Ai| 
P. E. Where optij has the force of whosoever mm/, it inquires a sub¬ 
junctive, as here and in Helen. 154. Krstm yxp f, EXX»)/, om/ at Xd0n 9 
^i»». Where it is used for the relative og, it requires either an indica¬ 
tive, as in Helen. 9* Otox\vptvo» <xppt/, oartg tig 0*ov$ o-tffoit Biotfiv **y*\ or 
an optative with «V. as Ale. 80 . ’AAA* ov^s ^*Xw» tic «reAac ov&tg, *Optic a* 
ivi-arot. Helen. 442. ti$ a* <o rvXupog ix Sopuv /aoAoi, *Optic ^i<xyye»A*i« tp/a 
tlauxaxd. Read*Oc av JWyy*iA««. Wc are not satisfied with the future 
tense A*{« after togoc Tavra, which words, when used as in this passage, 
are commonly followed by an imperative mood. Med. 1355. n^o? t aura, 

xcti Xicctvcty, ei /SovAei, xaXtt, Ka» ExvAAa*. 

985. foliar o<p\tkv ntd .—tyXift mcc is given by Mr. Elmsley, who ob¬ 
served in his valuable edition of the Acharneans of Aristophanes that 
u$\o9 is an aorist. 

986. *Eyw 5e ieixoc 01 % ixur rob’ vH>d(Kv\w 

yt poi fds» avv citify tog ytyug. 

Ov <rol (Av u. y. P. E. which is no doubt the genuine reading. 

1002. •adtrxxtrnorxt tBiT^ot. Diogeilian. VII. 42. * Tawa, xiviffu mir(>ov» 
Two accounts of the origin of this proverbial expression, to leave not a 
stone unturned, are given by Photius, of which Mr. Elmsley prefers the 
second, which says that it took its rise from those who hunted for crabs. 
We think it more likely to have been originally said of those, who care¬ 
fully turned up the loose stones in the pavement of their houses, to see 
if any scorpions were concealed under them. A drinking song in Athe¬ 
nians XV. p. 695. D. runs thus, enurri Ai0y erxo^tsrtog, u rat, 
i&o&vtrat. Q^dtyv pi) c n (3dxv, (vufg . u *Tai£) which is clearly addressed 
to some person employed in turning up the stones to search for scor¬ 
pions. Sophocles AlxjActhuTk<rkv .— Ev warn ydgrot exogmtog fyovgi? 

1014. Ilgog ciy tiTnoL^, urlrjKove-ctq —n^oo-iT-arac, ottr^xovaag* P. E. We 
prefer Mr. Elmsley'9 second conjecture,*'Ay il-araj arrijxovpac. Ale. 701. 
•i jjftaf xxxug ’Efug, a xovpii *sroXX^,xoy 4' ly ^ xxxd. Homer II. Y. 250. 
w Ovjtaoiot iKtncrQa, svrog, rotot x i<moixovff’a*g» Hesiod. Op. Di. 719* 
xaxlt tlwotf, rctya, x avrog putty» dxovaatg* Alcaeus (ap, Procl. in Hesipd. 
p. 153.) Etx‘ tlurotg ret Ofottg, uxovtraig ret x ov Read, Atx* 

ret 6tXi((, axovffitg r d x* ov 0ix«»f* Terent. Andr. V. iv. 17. Si mi pergit 
quae volt dickre, ea quoe nonvolt audiet. 

v 1026. Kr«iV, 06 TBUga.tTov(xal <ri* $t) eooKtt — Xpnapuj) vcfratv Ao^Uw 

*AqT)<ro(Act 1 — r wh «7ToA»v. P. E. We apprehend that the true reading 

ji, «oA»j. Orest. 52. *Hxf» ydf tig yyr MiviXi ug Tfotag dno t 

i wbayxMg’ rht ^ voldoTon* *EXf^» — v^oviaip.’^tt. 

1040. »AA* 




1040. aAAa firiTi fxoi M$fl’ a*f% toons eif ifior cravat toVOP. For 

?o<nvi Mr. Elmsley receive* ra^o>, the correction of Heath. Not one of 
the commentators has understood the passage. Eurystheus means to 
say, ‘ Do not suffer them (the Heraclidse) to pout out libations 

’ upon my tomb, norlef them avert the evils 1 threaten, by pep- 
forming these offices of fj’fendship to me;’ (as Clytaemnestra strove to 
avert the anger of Agamemnon by sending libations to his tomb. Spph. 
Electr. 446.^ This interpretation in some measure explains v. 1050. 
where? Alcmena says, that after his death he may*be given to the dogs 
for any thing she cares. We cannot imagine why Eurystheus should 
suppose that blood would be sprinkled on his tomb. The only libations 
to the dead mentioned by Grtek authors, consisted of wine, milk, honey 
and water. See Iliad Y. 220. Aesclj. Pers. 6 10, Soph. El. 434. 894. 
Eunp. Or. 11 i. Jph. T. 633. Alcants in Brunck’s Analecta J. p. 490. 
Antipater ibid. II. p. 26’. except in the case of magical incantations, as 
in Heliodorus Aeth. VI. p. 301. ed. l6ll. We think therefore that 
for a.\(A luayg should be read f*v pwp iaj-rjj. In an Epigram of 
Hegemon arc the words 'Zttxupras xfaiot up$pis I'ajiqytip ailfjt.cc to Tlipour. 
Mr. Hnschke judiciously restores pevpa, to Uiptrup. 'Ilien for TOIION we 
read nOTON. Posidippus in Athenieus I. p. 32. B. AiJ'Vr* utqvou 
o fjLiplvns, 3 read, A^por, AIIOTOE. The whole verse we 

would read thus, M»j ptvfjt.' iaons ii$ ipu err «£«» <mo top. Finally we ob¬ 
serve, that vv. 1037. 8. 9- and part of 1040. should be included in a 


parenthesis. 

1054. to yu% t| ip up. ‘ Sic Tacro <xov apud Soph. Oed. C. l628. P.E. 
Soph. El. 1464. Kou $n TsXicrai raur’ tptoy. Eurip. Iph. A. 1214. pvp 
Js, to9i iff.ov cro$d y A cck^vo vjo^u. Heracl. 23. aoQtpyj /aid raw* ifiov 
h$0£K0Tff In v. 12/2. for Ta-nd oov vkoibu should be written 

aAXa t aczuo oov okovtu. 


Iii perusing the present volume we have Observed the following 
typographical errors, besides those which are noticed in the errata . 
V. 782. two for wro. 98(). oux ixwv for ou% Ixcov. p. 56, 1. 
’Afyvr)<rt for ’Aflrjvjjcn. 1. 2. ’Ayopotiog for ’Ayopciio$. p. 119, 18. 
Again. 1468. for 1648. 

The number of pages which we ha#e devoted to the consideration 
of this small volume, will be sujicient to shew the estimation in 
which wc hold Mr. El msley’s critical labours. In f^k we take 
sopie shame to otirselves, for not having assigned a portion of ottr 
former numbers to an analysis of his editions of the Oedipus Ty- 
rannus of Sophocles and the Acharnenns of Aristophanes. The 
appearance of a third portion of the Greek drama under the same 
auspices reminded us of mil* neglect, for which we have now endea¬ 
voured tfi make amends by giving a tolerably accurate account of 
the alterations which Mr. Elnisfey has made in the received text of 
Euripides. We should, in all likelihood, have made our article 
moie acceptable to our critical readers, had we quoted more of Mr. 
Elmsley’s observations and fewer of our own. But we recommend 

A A 3 them 




them to read his nbtes entire; and if they fail to derive from them 
a great deal of information which is both valuable and new, they 
will either be better scholars or greater dunces than we give them 
credit for being. An attentive perusal of Mr. Elmsley’s publications 
has convinced us, that he has studied the remains of the Greek theatre 
with greater accuracy and attention than almost any scholar *of his 
own or former times; and we cannot help expressing a wish, iu 
which every lover pf classical literature willjjoin, thatfie mpy finish 
the web which he so ably began on a former occasion, and give to 
the world a correct and useful edition of the most dignified and 
polished of the Greek tragedians. 


Art. VII. 1. Des Progres de la Puissance Russe depuis son Ori- 

ginejus(fuau Commencement du 1 Qeme Sicile. Par Mr. L-. 

Paris, 1812. 8vo. pp. 514. 

2 . Seconde Guerre de Pologne, du Considerations sur la Paix pub - 
lif/ue du Continent^ el sur CIndependance Maritime de CEurope. 
Par M. M. de Montgalliard. Paris, 1812. 8 vo. pp. 3,‘tt). 


<r PHE grand object in travelling, 1 said Dr. Johnson, 1 is to see 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. On those shores were si¬ 


tuated the four great empires of the world—the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman: all our religion, almost all 
our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above savages has 
come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean/ There are few', 
we imagine, who have not felt the justice of this observation; and it 
may perhaps be considered as one of the many disadvantages attend¬ 
ant upon the evil days on which we are fallen, that all access to the 
most interesting parts of Europe has been for some time denied to 
our countrymen. But though the grand tour, that indispensable 
part of the education of the fashionable men of former dajs, be no 
longer practicable, a more aiUious desire for that species of infor¬ 
mation, which is alone to be gained by foreign travel, has at no 
time pre^piled than at present; and, as in the commercial world, 
we find, when one channel of communication is stopped, another 
is speedily opened, the spirit of inquiry has lately led our country¬ 
men into regions which formerly were but rarely visited. The 
islauds of Greece have been explored in every direction, and no 
traveller can now return home, w ith any degree of self-satisfaction, 
unless he have traversed the Krimea, peeped into the Grand Signior’s 
harem, or selected some favored Spot in the Archipelago, as a re¬ 
treat from the tedium of his native country. 

The events too of the last campaign, have rendered Russia more 
than ever an object of curiosity, and the great part which she 

has 
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has to perform in the present momentous struggle, for the freedom 
of Europe, has imparted new interest to every thing that bears rela¬ 
tion to that gigantic power. 

In modern France, and indeed throughout the greater part of 
the continent, the art of war is the only one that appears to nourish; 
and though we hear .much of the ostentatious protection shewn by 
Buonaparte to men of science, and the encouragement afforded to 
their works? the productions of the French pre§s too clearly evince 
that the minds of the writers on political subjects in France are as 
much enslaved by the jealousy of the tyrant, as their persons are 
by the code of conscription. The same tone which pervades the 
bulletins of the Grand Army , is discoverable in ail their writings 
on public matters, and no one can doubt that the severe control 
which Buonaparte has exercised over the press, has been through¬ 
out of incalculable advantage to,his cause. We require, indeed, no 
farther proof of the importance which he attaches-to this powerful 
instrument, than the qrder which was issued by Davoust on regain¬ 
ing possession of Hamburg, by which the inhabitants were required 
to give up all the publications that had appeared against the French 
during the short lived freedom of that city. 

Impressed as we are with this idea, our readers will believe that 
we did not enter on the perusal of the works before us with any 
sanguine expectation of meeting with much valuable or impartial 
information on the subject of Russia. She has proved herself 
lately the most forpiidable opponent that Buonaparte ever had to 
contend with on the continent; and, excepting in some instances, 
where she has been led into a mistaken policy by the folly of her 
rulers, or by the pressure of the times, she has always sided with 
England in her wars against France. The alliance betvveen the two 
countries is one which mutual interest will naturally point out, aud 
their relations of amity are not liable to be broken by too close 
proximity, or by tqo great ap equality in point of naval ox military 
force. 4 

The anonymous publication which we have selected for our 
purpose, is pronouuced by* thole who are enabled togjudge from 
the appearance of the types, to be the production of the Imperial 
Press, and we believe that it has undergone the revision which 
all works are subject to published in a similar manner. The 
author does not profess to enter /vexy deeply into the history or 
geography of the Russian empire, buttoconnn£himself to& detail 
of the progress 0 f its political power from its origin to lbe ,^opl- 
mencement of die 19th century, and with this view he ajmjipi 
to have consulted almost every modern work which has beeu pub¬ 
lished on the subject of Russia, or in any degree touched, upqn the 
... A A 4 politics 
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politics of the country, from the caustic accounts of Olearius down 
to the Edinburgh Review and the Travels of Sir T. M'Gill, 


It was not to he expected that a French author, in preparing a 
compilation of this kind, should not turn with avidity to a work so 
congenial to his feelings, ami so adapted to his purpose, us the 
first volume of Dr. Clarke’s Travels in the<*North of Europe, and 
he accordingly has not neglected to quote from it, and to dwell, 
on every occasion,* with peculiar delight, upon the Exaggerated 
statements which it contains. 


As we understand that the events of the last campaign in Russia 
have tailed to produce that change in the Doctor’s sentiments, 
which vve are inclined to believe they have done in those of many 
who had been misled by him, we doubt not he will be much flat¬ 
tered by this notice of his book; but vve must be allowed to express 
our regret that it should have furnished such ample materials for 
the uoik before us. We must do the French author the justice to 
state, that he fairly confesses his inability to give entire credit to all 
the extraoidinary facts which Dr. Clarke and other English travel¬ 
lers have related to the disparagement of Russia, and that he seems 
as much surpiized as we ourselves could be, that such exaggerated, 
and iu many instances, unfounded, censures of the characters, man¬ 
ners, and institutions of the Russians should be to be found princi¬ 
pally in the writings of a nation connected with them by every tie 
of interest and friendship. The author thus expresses himself on 
the subject. 


* Nous nous smnmes attaches h. citer des auteurs dont lc caract&re, 
le rang, ou la connaissance qu’ils avaient du pays, readout le temoi- 
gnaae plus icspectuble; «t s'il en est qui paraissent mows digues de foi , 
on sera surprisdc les trouver chez une nation dont les ltusses devaient 
atrendre le plus de menageinens: nos lecteurs nous sauront peut-etre 
gre d’etre plus mod ores cavers nos enneiuis actuels, que les Anglais ne 
le sont envers leurs plus intimes allies.' 


Our author informs ns in hi^preface, that when he enters at all 
into detail on the nature of the country upon which he is writing, 
or on the manners of the inhabits,its, he merely does so with the 
view of explaining the gi and events in the political history of Russia, 
which have produced that progressive rise in her power and impor¬ 
tance which it is his intention to describe. He lias, in this respect, 
followed the example of many others who have written for political 
purposes, and wp look iu vain to the compilation before us for any 
fresh information on several most intetesting subjects relative to the 
internal state of Russia. 


As vve shall touch upon the chief points which are worth ad¬ 
verting to, in our rcmaiks upon M. Montgalliard, we shall only 

observe 
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observe that the anonymous work is interlarded with such reflec¬ 
tions as the actual position of Russia would naturally suggest, and 
with the usual strain of abuse against this country; and we shall 
confine ourselves to a few remarks chiefly on the errors into which 
the author has fallen fronts want of judgment in the selection of 
tile authorities he has Consulted. 

He has been led astray, in some instances, by Dr. Clarke, though 
certainly nothin die san^e degree that many others have been. That 
gentleman is kind enough to warn us against giving credit to Puffen- 
dorf, who observes, (for this is the passage, we presume, to which 
the Doctor alludes ,)— i Qu’on se tromperoit beaucoup si, pouf 
comioitre les Riisses d’aujourdhui, on s’arretoit aux portraits qui ont 
etc faits de cette nation, avant le commencement de ce ai&cle.* We 
should be disposed to extend this caution to writings of a later pe¬ 
riod: had the author himself, for instance, attended to it, lid 
might have escaped many inaccuracies. Thus, he estimates the 
population of the Kriiyea at nearly one half less than it was previ¬ 
ously to the occupation of that peninsula by the Russians. We have 
always understood, on the contrary, and from authority which 
we are less inclined to dispute than that of Dr. Clarke, that the 
Tartars at first did emigrate by thousands, from apprehension of 
their new masters, but that on finding they weie allowed to enjoy 
their former privileges and possessions, they almost all returned. • 
The general air of comfort visible throughout that part of the Kritnea 
which*they inhabit*affords reason to bel.eve that they by no means 
repent of having done so. 

The filthy employment in which Dr. Clarke asserts, that* beau¬ 
teous princesses of Mosco’ tire occupied, as well as every other 
Russian, let his rank be what it may, is glanced at by the French¬ 
man as a proof of the indelicacy of the English taste, presuming 1 
somewhat unfairly from the particular to the general, that the Doctor 
would not have inserted such disgusting details unless agreeable to 
the bulk of his readers: and lie amusingly enough attributes the 
exaggerations of which‘he conceives the Doctor is guilty in his 
accounts of the superstition of ftie’Russian people, to his being 
a member of the reformed religion. 

A long quotation is given by our author descriptive of the eter¬ 
nal flagellatiou which Dr. Clarke asserts is exercised in Russia, 
from one quarter of the empire to the other. Even in the time of 
Paul this was far from being a true statement. That Emperor’s 
delight was rather to punish by some ridiculous device, than by any 
severity of discipline. Had cruelty been his characteristic, the* 
Doctor himself might not, perhaps, have escaped a journey to 
Siberia; but even in this land of liberty we have been Called a 

* flogged 
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* flogged nation/ and we ought not therefore to be surprized that 
Russia has not escaped a similar imputation. 

Tuberville, who was secretary of embassy in the reign of Ivan 
IV. amused the world by a poetical account of what he had seen in 
Russia, and our author observes as a national trait , that, after 
abusing the Russians in return for all tke kindness he had expe¬ 
rienced at their hands, to such a degree as to render him liable to 
the charge of ingratitude, he declares that he had suppressed much 
offensive matter from apprehension of endangering our commercial 
interests in that country. In those days we see that authors were 
sometimes induced by a sense of propriety to compress their ob¬ 
servations, and we wish Dr. Clarke had profited by Tuberville’s 
example. 

We cannot give our readers a better specimen of the author’s 
stile, and of his talents for accurate comparisons, than by calling 
their attention to the following passage, wherein he traces some 
points of resemblance between this country pnd Russia. 

‘ 11 y a encore entre TAngleterre ct la Russie des points de rap¬ 
prochement que la disparity si apparentc dc lour constitution politique 
et morale nc peut empfcchcr dapercevoir. I .a premiere tient assujettis 
sous son sceptre des peuples aussi opposes de nueurs, de religion, et 
m£me de langage, que ceux qui composent le vuste empire des Hussies. 
Le fier montagnard Ecossais, le robuste Iilandais, 1’lndien effemine, ne 
sont pas plus faponnes au joug Britannique que l'habitant du Caucase, le 
brave Tartare ou le guersier Polonais k 1'oppressioii Moscovitt*. Le 
gouvernement Russe, lout despotique qu'il parail,‘doit peut fare encore 
aujourdhui toute savigucur a i’esprit orgueilleux dc scs anciens boyards, 
tour a tour les maJtres et les esclaves du trone; cet esprit se courbe et 
se relive comme par unVessort mysterieux dont le developpement im- 
prevu a souvent produit de soudaines et terribles catastrophes. On 
pourrait lui comparer I’oligarchie tentbreuse qui r6git en secret les 
affaires de la Grande Bretagne. Que quelques lords s'assemblent k 
Londres dans une taverne, avec les chefs du parti populaire, le ininis- 
riire tombe, et Taxe du monde politique est cbranle: qu'une faction 
se forme au sein de la cour de Russie, qu’un Orloff soulkvc quelques 
compagnies des gardes, et Tempi Hi change de rnaitre. II y a done, 
dansdeuxgouvcrnementssi differentsparleur forme,un principe egald’in- 
quietude, de discorde,ct d’activite, qui les pousse iuccssamment k trou- 
bler Tharmonie du systhme general, et sur cettc simple don nee, jl serait 
encore possible de prouver que la Russie et l’Angleterre out occasione 
presque toutes les guerres du dernier sifccle/ 

The conclusion of this work, w hich affects the prophetic charac¬ 
ter, calls for no particular observation, except it be that we do not 
recollect a more decided instance of an unfortunate prediction than 
the following. 

On ne verra plus les farouchcs.cnfans du nord menacer nos cam<* 

pagnes* 
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pagnes, nos cites et nos arts; d6j& ils opt fui la,tem fertile qu'ils avaient 
desolee. Bientot ils maudirout I'alliance d'Aibion, die n’emp&chera 
point qu’ils ne recoimgis$ei)t enfin des barrides, que leur orgueil 
nosera plus franphir/ ‘ # » 

We now turn to M. Montgalliard. We scarcely expected 
that any French author would have been found hardy.enough to 
touch upon so delicate * subject as the second Polish war, at a 
moment so fcplete with disaster to the French arms as the close of 
the year 1812 ; and we considered such a publication at such a 
time as an additional proof of French assurance; but as the work 
was written at the commencement of the war it should rather be 
called an expos6 of the causes which produced the rupture between 
the two powers, or the prospectus of a campaign intended to be 
fought; for it is unnecessary for us to observe, that the triumphal 
result which was foretold as destined to attend the arms of Buonar 
parte has happily been only in anticipation* 

It appears that the French army in taking the held last year was 
accompanied by the usual train of men of science in different 
departments, whose productions were intended to perpetuate the 
triumphs of their master; and M. Montgalliard, we suppose, was 
employed on this service. He Was well known in this country 
some few years ago, and at that time was chiefly distinguished for 
the inveterate hatred which he expressed to the present ruler of the 
French government. He is now a count of the empire, and we do not 
recollect ever to have seen a more nauseous dose of flattery than 
he has administered to the author of his fortunes in the work before 
ns. It is in fact only a more enlarged view of that position which 
we have seen laid* down in every state-pap^r that has of late years 

f >roceeded from the pen of Buonaparte:—that Russia and Eng- 
and are the sole causes of the desolating war which has for so long 
a period extended its ravages to evety quarter of the globe; and that 
nothing short of the total expulsion of the Russians from Europe, 
and the dismemberment of their o^rgrown empire can secure the 
civilized countries of the south from being a second time overrun 
by the barbarians of the north, *>r ^preserve the whole world from 
becoming subject to the tyranny which England has so long ex¬ 
ercised over the seas. 

The means which our author conceives adequate to avert these 
dreadful calamities are the reestablishment of the kingdom of 
Poland, and the restoration of the Ottoman empire to its pristine 
splendor; and these objects he considers as sufficient to justify 
/ cette foule de victoires' que les armies Franqaises sont maid- 
tenant obligees de rein porter sur Ie Volga et sur le Neva:’ and, 
though the Poles may be pardoned for doubting the propriety of 
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the selection, the instrument to be employed in this great work is, 
as may naturally be expected, his patron Buonaparte. 

Since the days of Sully no politician Jias been hardy enough to 
entertain so gigantic a project as M. Moutgalliard has broached 
in what he call his ‘ grande verite politique; c’est que le salut de 
l’Europe veut que l’empire Russe soit relegue en Sib6rie/ The 
French statesman, however, might be excused for proposing to 
compel the Grand Duke of Muscovy to retire into A^a, should he, 
after a formal invitation, refuse to enter into Henryk grand political 
scheme, for at that time the czar was rather considered as an 
eastern despot than a European potentate, and was a widely different 
person in political importance from the present Emperor of Russia. 
At all events, experience has proved that, in modern times, this 
project is easier in theory than in practice; and the rival of Han¬ 
nibal, who took the field last year with the confident expectation 
of compelling the Russian court to retire to Tobolsky, is now ob¬ 
liged to confine his views to the driving back of these 1 barbarian 
hordes’ (as he affects to call them) to their/ frightful climate/ So 
much for the general scope of MontgalJiard’s book. lie lias divi¬ 
ded it into three chapters, which are entitled Considerations on the 
following Subjects: 

1st. The resources of Russia and her general system of politics. 

2dly. On Poland and the intrigues of Russia in regard to that 
power, and 

3dly. On Turkey, and the conduct of the Cabinet of St. Peters¬ 
burg with respect to the Porte, and more especially to the Treaty 
of Tilsit which guaranteed its integrity. 

We shall not adhere Jo this arrangement in the observations which 
we have to offer; and in fact the author might have spared himself 
the trouble of dividing his work into separate chapters which treat 
indiscriminately of all the subjects before him. Though suf¬ 
ficiently puffed up with national vanity, and jealous of the reputa¬ 
tion of his countrymen, lie i^s not disposed to allow to M. de 
Voltaire the rank which has generally been assigned to him in the 
scale of French writers. 11 is «cufogium on Peter the First, and his 
courtly panegyrics on the Empress Catherine offend the pure and 
uncoutamiuatcd cars of the historian who writes under the auspices 
of the Great Napoleon, in whose favour an advantageous com¬ 
parison is drawn at the expense of the czar. 

The early part of the Russian history, like the first annals of 
every other country, contains little that is interesting. The people 
seem to have been engaged in a constant slate of warfare, either 
with the Poles on one frontier, or the Turks and Tartars on the 
other; and for near 200 years we find them subject to Genghis 

Khan 
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Khan and his descendants'. The. House of Ruric, however, i« 
1473 regained the ascendancy, and ltussia owes her deliverance 
from the Tartar yoke to the bravery and skill of Ivan III. On 
the* extinction of the dynasty of Ruric, the family of Romanof 
ascended the throne, from which sprung Peter the First. The 
comprehensive and ambitious mind of this great prince appears 
early to have discovered the vast importance of obtaining an outlet 
for the commerce of his* country on the Euxine as well as the 
Baltic Sea, and in consequence it became the object of his con¬ 
stant solicitude, whilst employed in establishing the seat of empire 
on thegulph of Finland* to secure at the same time a naval station 
towards Turkey which might open a way for his fleets to the 
Mediterranean. 

The czar has been blamed for not carrying bis arms in the first 
instance against the Turks, and his conduct in this point has been 
defended by Volney in his Considerations on the Turkish War of 
1788. He there contends that Peter, by measuring his strength in 
the first instance with European powers, acquired an experience in 
the art of war which gave him great advantages afterwards against 
his southern neigh borne ; and he appears at one time to have been 
so bent upon confining his views of conquest to his western fron¬ 
tier, that the King of Prussia states in his memoirs, that the czar 
had it once in contemplation to allow the country to the south of 
the fertile districts around Mosco, to remain an uncultivated steppe 
as a natural barrier to the incursions of the restless Tartars. 

The projects, however, of Peter were not crowned with uniform 
success. By the unfortunate reverse which his arms sustained on 
the Pruth*, in 1711, he was compelled to restore to the Turks 
Asoph, and all the possessions which had been formally ceded to 
him by the peace of Carloxvitz in 1599* The vast schemes 
which were originally planned by the f(Hinder of the Russian 
greatness, have been in some degree followed up by all his succes¬ 
sors, but by no one with such signal success as by Catherine II. 
who at one time did not scruple to avow her sanguine expectation 
of establishing her grandson at Constantinople, on the ruins of the 
Turkish empire. 4 

The peace of Kahiardgi, in 1J74, secured to Russia a passage 
through the Dardanelles for her merchant ships, and the free 
navigation of the Black Sea: the nominal independence which 
it provided for the Krimca, was soon after violated by a manifesto 
from the empress, which announced her intention of uniting it to 
her empire. By the Treaty of Jassy, in 1791* she was confirmed 
in the possession of all these valuable acquisitions, and the Turks 
were compelled to cede all the territory between the Bog and the 
Duiester, and to retire behind tile latter river. Though the danger 

tf 
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to which tlie Turkish empire was at that time exposed by the 
success of the Russian arms in this direction did not pass unob-* 
served by foreign pdwers, no effectual measures were taken to 
arrest their progress, and the determined resolution shewn by 
Catherine, not to give up Oczakow, though threatened with an 
armament from this country, sufficiently etfncep the importance she 
attached to that commanding fortress. 

* It is curious to observe, that France, who was antiently the 
foremost in sending forth her chivalrous knights to rescue the holy 
sepulchre from the hands of the infidels, should npw proclaim 
herself as the only plly in whom the sultan aan with propriety con- 
tide, and that the intrigues of her ambassadors, and the tardy 
arrival of the diplomatic agents from this country, at moments 
when their presence was most required, should appear to have 
persuaded the Turks of the truth of this assertion; and it is no less 
remarkable that an empire whose dissolution has been so long 
predicted, should have survived the downfal of its most formidable 
enemies—the knights of Malta, the Genoese and Venetians. So 
early as the days of Sully, the Turkish crescent was supposed to be 
in its wane; and he appears to have imagined that by the Franks, 
into whose power, according to received tradition, Constantinople 
was ultimately to fall, were exclusively designated his own country¬ 
men, the French. But hi spite of various predictions, and the 
popular belief among the Turks that their country is to be overrun 
by a red-haired people from the north, the Grand Signior has 
quietly continued to divide bis time between the placid occupation 
of chewing opium, and the pleasures of his harem, and has seldom 
been awakened from the dull uniformity of Ottoman ceremony, 
excepting by the occasional conflagration of a part of his capital, 
an unequivocal symptom of discontent among the people. 

'The feeble conditiorr of the Turkish empire did not escape the 
notice of Montesquieu, though with his usual acuteness he did not 
draw the same conclusions from its imbecility that others have 
already done. His words are worth insertion. € I/empire des 
Tunes est & present dans le nicme degr6 de foiblesse oil etoit autre¬ 
fois celui des Grecs, rnais il suljsistera long temps; car, si quelque 
prince que ce fut, mettroit cet emjpire en p6ril, en poursuivant ses 
conqu&tes, les trois puissance^ cominerqantes de 1*Europe con- 
noissent trop leurs affaires pour n’en pas prendre la defense sur le 
champ.’ 

To the clear and comprehensive writings of such an author as 
this, has succeeded a class of speculators on political subjects, who 
may with some degree of propriety oe termed political empirics. 
Such men, having no fixed principles to direct their inquiries, are 
unequal to the task of pointing out the probable course of events by 
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comparing them with what is past; and with an utter contempt of 
all interposing difficulties, we find them carried away by some dar¬ 
ling project which they prescribe as a panacea to heal all the dis¬ 
orders that may afflict the commonwealth of Europe, Of this 
school is an author who is frequently quoted by M. Montgalliard 
under the name of Sir Williams Eton, or in other words, Mr. W. 
Eton, who, after having been employed for some years as a com¬ 
mercial agent at Constantinople, published, in 1798, a work upon 
Turkey, remarkable for nothing but the enthusiasm with which he 
maintains the necessity of carrying into effect his favourite project, 
the restoratioH of the Gjeeks, after proving that they are a people 
by no means deserving a state of more freedom thau that which they 
possess ,* and for the extreme^enerosity with which he would give 
up Constantinople to the Russians, as a mode of preserving it 
from falling into worse hands. That it must become a prey, to one 
of the great contending powers of the present day is his fixed opi¬ 
nion, and he therefore conceives it to be our interest tq favour the 
designs of Russia in that quarter, as the least likely to be prejudi¬ 
cial to the welfare of this country, and most conducive to the 
accomplishment of his 3 grand design, the re-establishment of the 
Grecian empire. 

There is another work of a similar stamp which we are surprised 
to observe has escaped the notice of the French author before .us; 
we allude to the political treatises of Mr. F. G. Leckie, to whom 
we are indebted for the first outline of a project which has since 
been enlarged upon by others, and which is that of maintaining an 
insular empire by taking possession of the islands around the coast 
of Europe. On tlje adoption of this measure, according to Mr. 
Leckie, the whole safety of the civilized world must depend; and 
the danger which he sees hanging over Turkey from the arms of 
Buonaparte affords him an additional reason for urging the neces¬ 
sity of it. Our first efforts, he conceives, ought to be directed 
against the islands in the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, and 
for the reasons which he details in the following passage., 

* It may be shewn, that the fall of Constantinople will be a 
new eppeh in naval history; in the h^nds of the French, the ancient 
Byzantium will become one of the most formidable arsenals in the 
world. The marine stores of Rus&i will descend from the Black Sea 
by the Borysthenes, the forests of Asia Minor, the iron of Caucasus, 
the copper of Chalcedon, the hemp of Sinope and Trebisond, cele¬ 
brated for its long staple and strength, all will flow to Constantinople ; 
the mariners of Greece, Ionia, and the islands will flock thither for em¬ 
ployment ; and the foundation qfca mfvnl povyer will be laid which our 
statesmen are determined not to foresee. France will not only then be 
enabled to build ships at a cheaper rate than elsewhere, from theabun- 
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dance of naval stores with wliich she will be furnished, but her fleets 
will always be able to force a passage into the Mediterranean after hav¬ 
ing acquired, in the Bl^ck Sea, iu perfect security, a skill in manoeu¬ 
vring, and every other naval operation, which they cannot now arrive 
at whilst cooped up in the harbours of France.' 

Tliis is an alarming prospect, hut fortunately later events have 
rendered such a state of things less than ever to be apprehended. 
It may be worth while, however, to examine cursorily what is the 
real political importance belonging to the Black Sea, and the re¬ 
sources of the countries which are situated on its shores; as it will 
enable us to form some judgment of the justice of M. Montgal- 
liard’s assertion, that Constantinople is the only bulwark against 
the designs of universal dominion which Russia has in view, and 
that a state of universal barbarism must ensue should she succeed in 
her designs upon Turkey. 

From the account which is given by Herodotus, of the impru¬ 
dent expedition undertaken by Darius against Scythia, we derive 
the earliest information respecting the tribes which occupied the 
country to the north and north-west of the Euxine. The Persian 
king is supposed not to have entered the Krimea, but to have ad¬ 
vanced along the hanks of the Pains Mjeotis to the Volga, and 
thence to have made his way back to the Danube by a different route. 
The tribes through w hich he passed are described by the histo¬ 
rian as having occasioned no small molestation to his army: they 
appear to have been very much the same people as are still to be 
found in that tract of country ; and it is impossible not to be struck 
with the little change a lapse of £000 years has effected in their ha¬ 
bits and condition, on meeting with the wandering Nagail with 
their tents upon wheels, which so exactly answer to the Hamax- 
obii of Herodotus. The origin of the Cossacks is still a contro¬ 
verted point, or we sluwld be inclined to look for their ancestors 
among those warlike tribes who made the most formidable resis¬ 
tance to the progress of Darius. 

The Krimea is said to have been inhabited by a more savage race 
of people, to whose cruel treatment of shipwrecked mariners has 
been attributed the epithet of J inhospitable,’ by which the Black 
Sea w r as formerly distinguished; and Gibbon has observed how 
beautiful a use Euripides has readt‘,in one of his most affecting tra¬ 
gedies, of the received opinion, that strangers were on this shore 
sacrificed to Diana by the natives. We hear little of the Taurica 
Chersonesus, (the ancient name by which this peninsula was known,) 
till the time of Mithridates. It forced in his reign a considerable 
part of the kingdom of Bosphorus,it was to this quarter of his 
dominions that he fled, when pressed by the Roman armies in 
Pontus, and there ended his days by a voluntary death. 
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Until about the 14th century the Krinieadoes not appear to have 
been much visited by foreigners for mercantile, purposes: amidst 
the disorders which agitated the Greek entire at that period, the 
Genoese were fortunate enough to secure the important privilege of 
a free navigation on the. Black Sea, to the exclusion of all compe¬ 
titors, and an unrestrained commerce with the ports of the Krimea, 
Their establishments ou this coast were of ,a magnitude and im¬ 
portance unusual iu thosddays, as the remains of their fortifications 
at Caffa and Sudak sufficiently prove; and they by degrees acquired 
such an ascendancy in the affairs of the peninsula, that the descen¬ 
dant of Genghis Kbad in his palace at BacBtiserai was kept -in 
complete subjectiou by these spirited adventurers; and by mono¬ 
polizing the traffic of the iutcrior, and exchanging the produce of 
the salt lakes for the corn and fish which were brought down the 
great rivers from the more northern parts of Russia, Constantinople 
itself became iu some measure dependent upon supplies from this 
quarter for the subsistence of its immense population. 

The Genoese, on the overthrow’of the Greek empire, were at 
last expelled by the Turks, and the Krimea remained subject to the 
Ottoman power, till ft was annexed by Catherine to her dominions 
in the way that we have stated. It cannot be doubted that this is 
the most important acquisition made by that great princess in prose¬ 
cution of her designs upon Turkey ; aud though we are not dis¬ 
posed with Mr. Eton, to consider ‘ the mouth unholy that dares to 
arraign her right to this conquest/ its importance to her as securing 
the command of the Black Sea will not admit of any dispute. 

Httherto, however, Russia has reaped but little benefit from her 
new possession, add has neglected to avail herself of the numerous 
advantages which it holds out for naval as well as commercial pur¬ 
poses. Such is the genial nature of the clipiate, that there are few 
productions which might not be brought to perfection in the south¬ 
ern parts of the Krimea. In the delicious vallies found in the 
mountainous tract which extends along the coast, the vine is cul¬ 
tivated with considerable success; and Pallas conceives that the 
culture of the cotton plant, and the raising of the silkworm, might 
be introduced there with cquaUulvintage. 

Though they were formerly well clothed with timber, few trees 
of any size are now to be met with on the mouutains; which in 
chiefly to be attributed to the havoc incessantly made among the 
young plants for domestic purposes by the Tartar inhabitants* 
As the soil, however, is pec^iarly favourable to the growth ^of 
wood, a valuable supply miglflbdoubt in process of time be hence 
obtained, were proper-roeastifl* taken to prevent its destruction; 
ami it is of more importance that some attention should be paid to 
this subject than may be at first imagined; for though no country 
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possesses such natural facility for internal communication by water 
as Russia, she has not been enabled to provide her dock-yards ou 
the Black Sea with tilnbcr in such abundance as to allow her to 
build ships of war there as cheaply as in her northern arsenals. 

The Baltic and Caspian seas are connected by meuiis of the 
Volga, and the communication between the Baltic and Black seas 
is only interrupted by the cataracts on the Dnieper; but the pro¬ 
ject of uniting the Don and the Volga, Which was originally de¬ 
signed by Selim the Second, and afterwards taken up by Peter the 
Great, has never been carried into complete execution/ on account 
of local difficulties*; and therefore the timber of Woronetz, which 
is supposed to be the finest in Russia, cannot be transported to the 
sea of Asopb without considerable expense. 

Those countries bordering on the Black sea which have not 
fallen under the dominion of Russia, are described as producing an 
abundance of timber well calculated for all the purposes of ship¬ 
building; and such is the profuse waste of this valuable article in 
the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, that much of the un- 
healthiness of Jassy and Bucharest is supposed to arise from the 
stagnant water collected under the planks with which the streets of 
these towns aie laid. 


The north coast of Anatolia is covered with wood, but Russia 
cannot of course depend upon a regular supply from that quarter, 
nor is she likely to he more successful than ourselves in her appli¬ 
cations to the Porte on this subject. More than one attempt has 
been made by our ministers at Constantinople, to procure timber 
for the repaii s of our fleet at Malta, by an arrangement with the 
Turkish government. Our object was to obtain it from the forest 
that covers the tract of country, between the Gulph of Isnikmid, 
and the river Sakaria, yhiclt possesses.great facilities of w ater car¬ 
riage: but tiie unifoim answer to our proposals has been, that 
‘ the Grand Signior does not condescend ta traffic in any thing/ 
The successors of Peter the Great arc blamed by Mr. Eton 


(and in our opinion unjustly) for a degree of vacillation as to whe¬ 
ther it was the true interest of Russia to become a maritime power 
in the northern or southern paAs of Europe. ; It has certainly been 
"their constant object to establish*, a marine in both quarters, and 
though some of the towns which w.ere founded by Catherine in the 
southern part9 of her dominions may appear to have been rather 
capriciously abandoned to make way for new favourites, this may 
be sufficiency accounted for, by t hfog radual manner in which she 
conducted her approaches against JjKtieighbours the Turks, so that 
places which were originally of material importance ceased to con¬ 
tinue so, when a more valuable possession was secured by the pro- 
gogss of her arms. Thus .Oczakow, which was founded by the 
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Turks to repress the incursions of the Cossacks, though most ad¬ 
vantageously situated as the emporium for Russian produce ip this 
quarter, lias been abandoned fbr Odessa'; and Sebastopol, it is 
probable, will in the same Way become, in course of time, the chief 
naval arsenal in the Jilaek Sea at the expense of Kherson and 
Nicolaief. Tile name of Sinus Portuosusj by vyhich the bay on 
which it is situated was kupwn, sufficiently points out whtft peculiar 
advantages for naval purposes the harbour of Aktiar or Sebastopol 
was supposed by the ancients to possess; like that of Malta, it 
abounds witfl small inlpts which are admirably, calculated for the 
careening and repairing of ships. The depth of water is such, that 
vessels of the largest burthen may lie with perfect safety quite close 
to the shore, and the whole navy of Russia might ride here sheltered 
from every wind that blows. A fleet stationed here in its progress 
to the southward is not exposed to those dangers to which ships 
on their departure from Kherson or Nicolaief are subject. The 
harbour too of Sebastopol is never blocked up by iefe, and the water, 
being strongly impregnated with salt, is not so pernicious to ship¬ 
ping as that of the Dnieper. 

Nothing but the certain prospect of the immense advantages to 
be derived from the corn trade with Poland could have led to the 
foundation of a city, in a spot exposed to so many serious in¬ 
conveniences as Odessa. The country arouud.is a dreary steppe > 
without a tree in any direction to diversify the scene. The water 
with which the town is supplied, is of the worst description ; and 
as the original plan for the harbour has never been carried into exe¬ 
cution, the greater part of the vessels which frequent this port must 
lie in a veyy exposed roadstead. Yet, as the emporium of the va¬ 
luable productions of Poland, Odessa will, no doubt, in spite of 
these disadvantages, rise to considerable importance, and Taganrog, 
from a similar cause, being the entrepot of all the Siberian commo¬ 
dities, will probably prove its most successful rival, though the dif¬ 
ficulties of the navigation in that quarter arc daily increasing from 
the rapid diminution of water in the sea of Asoph. 

With all these advantages, hoWeve|, it does not appear that there 
19 mtich cause for apprehension or jealousy at the giowlh of the 
Russian naval power in the BlaPk Sfca. It will be some time be¬ 
fore her fleet i in that quarter can assume r a formidable shape, 
unless her progress in naval scieufce and skill should be far more 
rapid than it has been hitherto. At such a distance from the seat 
of government, it is not surprjtfri*f that there‘Should .be%mch’mis¬ 
management and neglect m tifftropcf administration of the naval 
concerns. We doubt loo the durability of the vessel's there con¬ 
structed, for it is notorious that, of the fleet under Admiral Siniavin, 
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which originally sailed from Sebastopol, and which was surren¬ 
dered to us at Lisboq, only two ships have been found capable of 
proceeding again to sea, and that after considerable repair. Though 
great attention has been paid of late to obtaining correct surveys 
of the Caspian and Black seas, the charts of both are still ex¬ 
tremely defective.* The Russian ships of war are so seldom exer¬ 
cised in the requisite manoeuvres, that it, would be matter of won¬ 
der, if they had obtained more nautical skill than they are known 
to possess. 

. We have heard*much of the dangers of the Euxine, and of the 
difficulties attending the entrance of the Bosphorus, but we are 
rather disposed to attribute the bad name which this sea has ac¬ 
quired to the ignorance and want of seamanship of the mariners 
who frequent it. A stronger proof cannot be given of this defi¬ 
ciency than a fact which we know to be true; it is, that during the 
late war against the Turks, when an expedition against Trebisond 
was in agitation, the only person that could be found capable of 
piloting the Russian ships of war into that harbour, was an English 
merchant resident at Caffa; and he actually did lead the fleet into 
the bay of Trebisond, and conducted the operations till the design 
was abandoned. We mention these circumstances with the per¬ 
suasion, that a more vigilant attention to the concerns of her navy 
in this quarter will enable Russia to correct the abuses which have 
crept into her service; and to improve the discipline and skill of 
her seamen. 

The cry of danger to be apprehended from the introduction of a 
new naval power in the Mediterranean, has always proceedeH from 
the French ; and Volney is the only author of that nation who has 
, ventured to assert his opinion that the destruction of the Turkish 
empire would not prbve prejudicial* to France, and that Russia 
ought to be considered as a more valuable ally than the Sultan and 
his janissaries. 

We Confess, for our parts, that we are not disposed to preach 
with him and Mr. Eton a crusade against the Turks, and to insist 
upon the necessity of expelling them from Europe. The Darda¬ 
nelles cannot perhaps be in safer hands, though unfortunately 
the ascendancy which France*'has at all times maintained in the 
Divan has been, in more than one instance, extremely prejudicial 
to this country* Still less cau We bring ourselves to view with 
that apprehension which has bceh expressed by more sensible 

* We hope the example lately shewn by 'At couiitiy in dtfpatcluH&aa intelligent 
naval officer .to complete a survey of the south coast of Asia Mmor, which we doubt 
notwill afford much useful information, will stimulate oar allies to acquire more accu¬ 
rate information of the state of their own ihofcs. > * 
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'writers than those we have already quoted, 4 tbe rise of a rival navy 
in the Mediterranean, whose fleets would be manned with seamen 
from the coasts of Albania and Greece. The degraded state to 
which the greater part of«the continent has for many years been re* 
duced, has led us, and not unnaturally, to trust almost entirely to 
our own resources for the accomplishment of any object that we 
may happen to have in view; but it is vain and presumptuous to 
suppose that all our plans can be carried into execution by our* 
selves alone* and the economising system of wrapping ourselves up 
in our nut-shell, and leaving the contineut to take care of itself, is 
daily losing many of its advocates. 

We have always considered the jealousy shewn by this country 
of any improvement in the navy of those states which are our 
natural allies, as a mean and selfish feeling, unworthy of the 
spirit of ancient times ; and we are not surprised that it should have 
given some colour to the accusation so often brought against us by 
France, as it is in the work before us, of aitniftg at the exclusive do¬ 
minion of the seas, as # vvell as the whole commerce of the world. 
This system, if carried beyond its due length, must, we con¬ 
ceive, prove extremely prejudicial to ourselves. If never brought 
into action, our fleets will lose much of their skill in manoeuvring, 
as well as our sailors their knowledge in the use of the guns. 
They were never rnoie formidable than when constantly engaged 
with a skilful and intrepid enemy, as in the wars with the Dutch ; 
and the want of opportunities of distinction, which has, until of 
late yftirs, operated against our army, would undoubtedly have its 
effect upon our fleet. 

England, according to our idea, should encourage, as far as she 
can, the growth of a naval power in the Mediterranean, who may 
one day be able to cope with the fleets of France in that sea. We 
therefore deprecate all jealousy of the Russian progress in the at¬ 
tainment of naval knowledge, and we rejoice to And that the part 
of the Russian fleet which is now under the orders of one of our 
most intelligent officers, is as anxious to improve in naval tactics 
as we, on our parts, are willing to communicate the skill which we 
possess. It may perhaps startle Ibmfc of our readers, but we con¬ 
fess that it would give us much satisfaction to see a Russian fleet 
in the Adriatic, and their troops in possession of some of those 
points on the coast which it has so long been their object to obatin. 
We allude to Corfu, or Cattaro, where the Montenegrin inhabi¬ 
tants, who are known to be inAined to Russia, might at all times 
be employed as a most formidable diversion in any operation 
against France. Had we possessed allies in that quarter at the 
commencement of the last campaign, it is easy to perceive of what 
incalculable advantage they might have proved to the common 
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‘CHiise at so important a moment.* Whilst the French armies were 
occupied in the north'of Europe, had n combined force of 20 or 
30,000 men been transported across the Adriatic to the coasts of 
.Italy, the whole couutry would have been in arms; and witii the 
.support which we c.ould have afforded from Sicily, the French corps 
in the Tyrol which was employed to watch Austria, and which has 
formed the ground-work of Buonaparte’s present army, might 
have been overpowered, and as signal a blow’ given to the French 
influence in the south of Europe, as it has suffered by the disastrous 
result of the campaign in the north. 

Italy, though she has been long silent under the severe aud 
gi puling oppiChsion of the French, is not destitute of true patriots, 
who aie prepared to sacrifice every thing for the welfare of their 
country, but who are wise enough to perceive that no permanent 
advantages can be gained except by a strict union of states which 
are now under different governors; and they have therefore pru¬ 
dently abstained from pteinatuve effoits which liflglit have been 
crushed, befoie England (.the only power in whom they arc inclined 
to confide) could come to their assistance. 

Such arc a few of the ideas which we would suggest as calculated 


to quiet the alarms of those who dread the appearance of a power 
in the Mtditcriauean to whom nature seems to have denied all 
access to its shoves: it may, perhaps, also have its use to notice 
the different reasons assigned by some of the writers we have 
already alluded to, for cairying into effect their schemes upon the 
.Greek islands. 1 What!’ says Mr. Leckir, ‘ shall we allow Russia 
to acquire the means of attacking us on our own element by neg¬ 
lecting to secure possession of the valuable islands of Greece 
Whilst Mr. Eton, on«,the other hand, appears to consider it ad¬ 
vantageous tbaf Russia should appropriate them to herself, as the 
juoiehei fleets shall be brought in contact with our own, the more 
completely, in his opinion, will they be at our mercy. 

W e have not time to follow Mr. Leckie through, all the details 
of his scheme of insular empire, though, us the scene is principally 
laid in the Mediterianean, it U very much f*M*Mr present purpose. 
Jt is sufficient perhaps to obs?rv«, that as the Islands which lie pro¬ 
poses to occtjpv, could not be maintained on the establishment of 
a third rateithan of war, (like the rock of Anholt,) aud as troops 
therefore must be forthcoming fa. garrison these new acquisitions 
at a time tylicn every disposable man is employed on services of 
greater moment elsewhere; vve. may w ell rc^t contented, for the pre¬ 
sent at least, with that undisputed superiority in the Mediterra¬ 
nean which is enjoyed by pur fleets; and which they will long conr 
tinue to enjoy, if perseverance, enterprise, 'and unwearied exertion 
can secure it. We return to the affairs of Russia. 
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The. epithet * extreme’ has been applietj by Horacb to the Ta* 
nais, (the Don.) It may be doubted whether the Russian sovereigns 
have been prudent in extending the boundary of their empire be¬ 
yond the Don. The possession of Astrghkait, it is true, secures 
the command of the Caspian, and the commerce of that sea, but 
the projects against India, which have at various times been enter¬ 
tained by Russia, arp chimerical; and though, the Czar Peter re- 
• lained possession for some years of the valuable provinces of 
Ghilan, Mtozanderai^ tuft Astrabat, he was at^last, though unwil¬ 
lingly, compelled to give them up. So valuable aud compact, a 
possession as the Kiimea being once added to tl»c empire^ any ex¬ 
tension of the Russian frontier to the southward on either side of 
the Black sea can only serve to divert a part of the disposable force 
of the country from the quarter where a jxnverful army is most re¬ 
quired, and cannot in any way materially contribute to augment 
her resources. 

Every war in which Russia has been engaged lias only ^served 
to prove her utter inability to maintain ix Miffieient military 
force upon more than one frontier at the same lime. It has ac¬ 
cordingly been the constant policy of Fiance to preserve a 
close alliance with Turkey and Sweden, which might enable 
her, when engaged in hostilities with Russia, to menace at the 
same moment, by means of these allies, both the northern aud 
southern frontiers of that power. She has in all former wars car¬ 
ried this design into execution with more or less effect; and it is 
quite'' clear, that if Buonaparte had succeeded in his attempts to 
create a diversion m his favour on the part of Sweden, and at the 
same time been able to dissuade the Turks from making peace, the 
Emperor Alexander would*have found it impossible to bring an 
army into the field in the last campaign equal to cope with the in¬ 
vader. Xhose who find fault therefore with the treaty lately con¬ 
cluded between this country and Sweden, should recollect this 
insufficiency of the resources of Russia, this inadequacy to repel 
the attacks prepared for her from quarters. This it was which 
made it an object oFthe greatest importance to the cause to secure, 
at whatever price,itneHalliauce of* Sweden. 

M. Montgalliard has devoted a whole chapter to the politics of 
Russia in regard to Turkey, and more especially to the alleged 
infraction on her part of the treaty .of Tilsit, which guaranteed the 
integrity of that empire. * -d 

1 Le cabinet de St. Petersbourg/ says lie, * a fait tons ses efforts 
pour demgmbrer les provinces Ottcmanes, et s’emparer de Constanti¬ 
nople. Ce cabinet a le§ yeux fix& sur. cette capitals, comme le Mam¬ 
mon du Paradis Perdu surle parvis des demeures celestes; et e’est par 
4 complete de la Pologne qu’il s’est flatte de consoimner la destruction 
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de l’empire Ottoman, et, qu’il h raarclifc it ambition decouverte iUr 
Constantinople/—p. 24 p. 

When we reflect that without the possession of the Dardanelles, 
all attempts on the part pf Russia to becomfe a naval power beyond 
the limits of the Black sea, must be attended with considerable 
difficulty, and that she must, at all timesj be in some degree de¬ 
pendant on a nation that despises all mercantile adventure, for 
whatever commerce she may acquire in tljpt quarteV, we cannot be 
surprised that Constantinople should alway? have been the chief 
point to which the projects of the greatest of the Russian sovereigns 
have been directed; nor can we wonder at the tender solicitude for 
the safety of that capital which is testified by the author before us. 
W T e have already noticed the anxiety of Catherine, and the gigantic 
schemes of conquest which she was inclined to entertain. If we may 
believe the Prince de Ligne, they were not at all to the taste of 
that coadjutor in most of her plans, the Emperor Joseph; for her 
eloquent discourses on the prospect of die revival of the arts and 
sciences in Greece, with the restoration of freedom in that country, 
seem only to have produced the pettish observation — 1 Eh, que 
diable faire de Constantinople?’ 

The provinces of Moldavia and Wallacbia being situated, like 
the Netherlands, between two powerful stales, have always, like 
them, been tbe seat of war. The Turks, by the last treaty, were 
induced to cede Bessarabia to Russia, but they will naturally 
look with considerable jealousy to the approaches of their neigh¬ 
bours in the direction of these provinces. On the other band, we 
cannot wonder that Russia should have been anxious to secure her¬ 
self from insult on this frontier, when we recollect «Tnote given to 
the divan, by the French ambassador Sebastiani, in the year 1806, 
in which he broadly states, that the Turks cannot be permitted to 
allow Russian ships of war to pass the Bosphorus, 1 sans donner a 
S. M. Napoleon le Grand Ie droit de traverser les etats de 1'empire 
Ottoman pour aller sur le Duiestre combattre Famine Russe/ 

After all, however it may sup: the purposes of M. Montgalliard 
and his countrymen. to testify an excess of sensibility for the fate 
of Turkey, it does not appear'that there is any just cause for ap¬ 
prehension that Russia will make too rapid advances in this direc¬ 
tion. The Balkuu mountains (the ancient Haemus) offer a most 
formidable barrier to an invading army, and the possession of the 
passes in this range must cr^ite an almost insurmountable obsta¬ 
cle. The Turkish armies, it is true, are no longer composed of the 
same troops, or led by the same generals that once sprq^id tenor 
and dismay to the gates of Vienna, but they are still able to make 
a formidable oppositiou to the progress of the Russian arms; and 
we must recollect, in estimating their power, that in (he war 

1788, 
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1788, they withstood, for four successive campaigns, the united 
force of Austria and Russia* • . 

We now come to a subject which we should willingly refrain 
from touching—we meaja the conduct of Russia in* regard to 
the partition of Poland. It is amusing enough to read the abuse 
lavished upon the Empress Catherine on this occasion; and we 
should be almost led to Imagine that our author, at the time he 
was writing, had forgotten the system of arrondissements, which 
lias been sg» universally adopted by the hero he celebrates, or 
that he conceives us to be ignorant of the well khown facts, that at 
the conferences with D’Oubril, the Emperor of Russia was in¬ 
formed by the French negociator that he was at liberty to extend 
his frontier towards Poland as far as he wished, and that at Tilsit 
the Vistula was pointed out to him as the natural boundary of his 
empire. 

A certain class of politicians in this country, however they may 
be disposed to coincide with the author before us in the view which 
he has taken of the Russian government and people, will not, we 
imagine, be equally ihclined to subscribe to his opinion of the 
talents of their great leader Mr. Fox; nor (we think it right to 
premise) do we go along with him in all he has advanced on this 
subject, though he may be correct as to certain points. 

1 Lorsque Mr. Fox/ says he, 1 sanctionnait le demembrement de ce 
royaume, demandait une entibre adh6sion h toutes les vues de ia cour 
de St. Peterabourg, et autorisait d’avance le partage de la Turquie, 
lorsqu*entraine par sa haine contre la France, ou peut £tre corrompu 
par les largesses de Catherine IT. ce membre du parlement approuvait 
avec une sorte de fureur le traite de 1795 conclu entre l'Angleterre et 
la Russic, traite par lequel tous les demembremens qu’il plairait a la 
demibre de ces puissances <)'effectuer 4 l'avenirltaient tacitement recon- 
nus par la premiere, Mr. Fox donnail la mesure de son .caractbre 
moral, et celle de ses talens politiques/—p. 6S. 

Until the last campaign we have been in the constant fcabit of 
hearing from one quarter in this country, that the disgust excited in 
Russia at the expedition sent by Enf land against Copenhagen, was 
the chief cause of the war between ^jie two countries. This asser¬ 
tion, it is true, has since been satisfactorily disproved, but it is cu¬ 
rious to observe that our ally is now accused of having connived at 
the measure, and that it is coupled with other charges of grave 
accusation, such as the occupation of that part of Finland which 
belonged to Sweden, the ally of France; and the free commercial 
intercourse which subsisted between the English and Russian ports, 
though the countries Were in a $tate of nominal war. 


* * Pouvoit on croire,’ says the Prince de Ligne, * que cet empire Mutulnitn dela« 
br6 eut pu mettre l’ar»6« Rusie dam le pies trUte 4ut?* 

We 
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We have always considered the forbearance shewn by this conn* 
try towards Russia aV that period as highly praiseworthy; and 
nothing could more effectually counteract the object which Buo¬ 
naparte had in view, when the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
carried into execution elsewhere, tlian the refusal of Russia to en¬ 
force them in her sea-ports. 

''La* cabinet de France a desire, il a c6nstaimnent voulu la pros¬ 
perity de Peiupire Ottoman/ Every project, on the contrary, which 
Russia undertakes, we are told, has ultimately its destruction in 
view, and that England is content to conniVe at the usurpation of 
her ally from the understanding that she is to obtain as an equiva¬ 
lent certain commercial advantages. 

There is no subject upon which foreigners appear at all times to 
entertain more mistaken notions, than with legard to the commer¬ 
cial interests of this country: it is not wonderful therefore that 
a frenchman of the present day should not be better informed in 
j diis particular than bis countrymen in general. England, according 
to our^autbor, reaps ail the benefit of the trade which is carried on 
between this country and Russia, and our manufacturers are said to 
be enriched by the importation of raw materials which the Russians 
are obliged to take back, when made up, at exorbitant prices, being 
unable to make the most of the valuable commodities which their 
country affords. Now what M. Montgalliard affects to consider 
as a peculiar hardship under which the Russians labour, takes place 
in all species of traffic. The raw material is sent to that country 
which has hands and machinery to upply it to advantage, and ma¬ 
nufactured goods are taken in exchange. Jt is also to be observed, 
that, in our commercial intercourse with Russia,, the balance of 
trade is very much agayist us, and that Russia, as we have under¬ 
stood, owes the greater part of the internal commerce which was 
last year carried on by the .Austrian frontie r at Brody, to her re¬ 
fusal to exclude English goods from her ports. 

W e db not deny the importance to this country of maintaining 
such an intercourse v ith the north of Europe, as may enable her 
to procure a large supply of nival stores front the Baltic, but we 
have- found by experience thaf they may be obtained from other 
quarters; and we arc inclined to believe that the Russian landholder 
would suffer more from having the product of his estate thrown 
upon his hands by the interruption of all trade between the two 
countries^ thart our merchants, by being obliged to seek another 
field for their speculations. 

We are accused by M. Montgalliard of a desire to engross all 
the commerce of the world; and the;circumstances of the times cer- 
tainly give a colour to such an accusation. We are compelled to 
assert our maritime rights with a high hand, iu order to preserve our 

national 
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nuttbnal- independence; though we should condemn as impolitic 
and .unjust that monopolizing spirit which#would exclude every 
country but our own from a fair share of the benefits of commerce. 
It is absurd to flatter oyrselves, that the English nation, though 
it may be admired and (headed, is not looked upon with eyes of 
jealousy by the continent in general, and in.no other manner can 
we so powerfully attach allies to our cause as by allowing them to 
participate in those commercial*advantages which we exclusively 
possess. • 

The Beilin and Mihn decrees are considered by M. Montgal¬ 
liard as striking monuments of the political sagacity of Buonaparte, 
and the ministers of the Regent are told, that * nothing but a pacific 
system of policy can avert all the evils which must follow from 
these formidable measures/ The confident tone in which the 
effects to be expected from the operation of the continental system 
is announced, will be amusing enough to those who have witnessed 
its total failure. 

‘ Ileureusement pour l’Europe, l'Empcreur Napoleon tient entre ses • 
mains le sort de l’AngTeteiTc, la liberie des mers, l'independancc du 
commerce des deux hemispheres, la paix du monde; le maintien du 
decret qui declare les Isles Britanniques en'Ctat de blocus, et Talfai- 
blissement de la puissance Husse, assuirnt ces grands et heureux 
resultats.* 

Though it was from the beginning quite apparent that the late 
unprovoked attack by Buonaparte upon Russia, was chiefly to be 
attributed to the mortal haired which he bears to this country, and 
to the injury which he trusted would result to us from the subjuga¬ 
tion of our ally, we have never seen this fact so explicitly avowed 
as in the work before us. . 1 

• 

4 Cc sont Its contindclles ho&tilitcs de I'Anglcterre qui forccnt l’Enipc- 
reur Napoleon de porter ses armees aujourdhui jusque dans 1c centre 
de la Moscovie/—p. 229. - - 

We are not surprized at the spleen which is throughout betrayed 
by our author at the intimate uiuon which now happily subsists be¬ 
tween the two powers; we trust, tnc insidious attempts of France 
to sow divisions between GreatUrhain and her allies will all meet 
with as little success as those of the work before us, and we ear¬ 
nestly pray that two powers, which for the good of the civilized 
world ought to he united, may cordially continue so for.the sake of 
tlieir pwn prosperity and renown. 
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Am. VIII. Memoirs of WiUiam Paley, D. D. By George 
Wilson Meadlcy. Second Edition, with an .Appendix. Edin¬ 
burgh, Constable, and Co. London^ Cradock and Joy. 1810. 
8 vo. pp. 404. 

# QEPULCHBUM hand pulchrum pulchrai fcminai' is an in- 
^ congruity not peculiar to Grutcr. But departed genius, at 
well as departed beauty, claims a master's hand; t^e one in the 
sculptor, the otherein the biographer. Yet it has too often been 
the misfortune of both to have their memories consigned to humble 
friends and unskilful, though flattering, artists. 

Paley was among the few gifted men of the present a£e who 
have merited an union of talent and affection in the man that 
should undertake to deliver their lives and characters to posteiity. 
Such, moreover, and so intimate had long been his connexion with 
one family eminently qualified for the purpose, that, after his de¬ 
cease, the public naturally looked with some degree of hope and 
expectation to that quarter. But the reserve of high rank, and the 
engagements of a laborious profession may be supposed to have 
prevented the exertions of one individual, while another and an 
earlier friend, broken down by bad health, and expecting soon to 
follow the subject of this memoir, could only cultivate in private 
conversation, or in secret recollection, the memory of him whom 
he most loved while living, and most venerated when dead. 

Dr. John Law was one of those accomplished Englishmen who 
have been transplanted from subordinate stations of competence 
and usefulness in England, 

1 To waste their sweetness on the desert air j* 
to spend their remaining days in the tumult of Hibernian politics; 
and, in the midst of bigotry and hatred, to exercise spiritual juris¬ 
diction over a clergy without congregations. Such has been the 
lot, such indeed the reward of ill-judging ambition in more tranquil 
times: blit this unfortunate prelate fell upon evil days as well as 
evil tongues; and situated as lt*i found himself, at its eioption, in 
the very focus of the Irish rebejliofl, by an unhappy determination 
not to quit a post in which his presence could have little effect, 
anxiety and alarm laid the foundation of those complicated diseases 
which hurried him to the grave. 

This event, and those which led to it, the public have to deplore 
®n their owit account as well as his; since the leisure and tranquil- 
lily of Carlisle, from which he was transplanted, would probably 
not only have prolonged his days, but produced that tribute to the 
memory of his friend, which (without meaning any disrespect 
to the present biographer) must be allowed to have fallen into 

very 
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very different hands: for, in addition to a manly and penetrating 
understanding, a severe integrity, and an erudition able riot only to 
comprehend the attainments of his friend, but to assist and 
promote his inquiries, there was in the temper aud manner of Dr. 
John Law, though the younger man of the two, something which, 
without either effort or intention, in the earlier days of their friend¬ 
ship, acquired and long ipaintaiqed au high ascendant over .the 
mind of Paley. Of the other able and intimate companions 
of his youth, some were gone before, and the rest did not long 
survive him: *so that th§ memory of Paley migbj, in the course of 
a few years, have been preserved only in his works, had not the di¬ 
ligence and zeal of his present biographer exerted themselves, before 
it was too late, to collect many scattered anecdotes which, with 
their present depositaries, would quickly have been no more, aud 
out of these, assisted by his own recollections, to embody such a 
resemblance, as his skill would permit, of this extraordinary man. 

To Mr. Meadley, therefore, we feel and acknowledge some 
obligation; for, though we could antecedently .have wished the 
task in other hands, yet # before he seized it the undertaking ap¬ 
peared to have become a derelict, and it is no longer matter of 
censure, or even of surprize, that he undertook it; for it ought to 
be a rule of criticism, as it is of law, in every case to accept the 
best evidence which can be procured. 

To this second edition of the work before us, (which, on accounts, 
of the 1 enlargement’ it has received, gives us an opportunity of - 
completing the sketch which we laid before the reader in a former"' 
No.*) we have, as a whole, no very material objections: the style 
is not exceptionable; the facts and dates are accurate; the writer’s 
apprehension of the character which he has undertaken to delineate, 
though somewhat faint, is usually right: while, w ith a becoming 
interest in the subject, his admiration is never excessive, his pane¬ 
gyric never disgusting. With all these merits, this Life of Paley *. 
as a man of genius and originality not surpassed in our days, has 
one radical deficiency, which the Writer could not help—an absence 
of those magic touches of art winch constitute the difference 
between a dead and living resemblance, between the tame though • 
faithful strokes of a moderate artist *|nd the magic touches of a . 
Reynolds, which are able to draw intellect and passion out of. 
canvass, and appear almost to reanimate the dead. The political . 
party, indeed, to which this writer belongs, have never been cele¬ 
brated for such powers : the faculty, however, of distorting and 
misrepresenting, of seeing every object through their own coloured t 
medium, of depreciating the most generous acts and darkening thq 
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brightest characters, they have abundantly imparted to their pupil 
Mr. Meadley. But pore of this hereafter. 

William Paley, though not actually born in the district of York-' 
shire called Craven, was descended of Craven parents, and* trans-* 
planted thither in his infancy. The'inhabitants of this rugged and 
remote tract have, like other mountaineers, a character more strong¬ 
ly marked than their lowland neighbours, from which Paley derived 
an early tincture, which no intei course with the world 1 ever wow 
off, or produced an inclination to wear off. With clear and shrewd 
understandings, g&eat humour and naivety in their conversation, 
fonduess for old stories, rusticity often affected, and a dialect which 
heightens and sets off every other peculiarity, that country has 
produced many archetypes of litis exti aordinary man, though none 
perhaps with equal powers of reasoning, or even invention. 

In this congenial soil and climate, therefore, lie appeared less 
original, less of a phenomenon than anvwheic else. But here too 
the unworn asperities of his manner, by exciting the least surprise, 
gave the least offence, and here perhaps to the Inst day of his life 
lie most willingly reposed, and found himself most at home. The 
highest advancement in the church would, in this respect, have had 
no effect upon him. He? was, and ever would have been, what 
Lipsius called Vespasian/—homo subrusticus et vere Sabinus. 

In his education every thing seemed prepared and disposed in 
order to demonstrate what some minds can do for themselves. 
From the school of his own obscure village, where little was 
taught, and that little far from well, he was sent to Cambridge to 
contend with the polished sons of Bton and Westminster, and the 
lesult was that he bore away one of the most honourable prizes 
from them all. Here two of the three years allotted to a severe 
com sc of acadeinieak study were htitered away by Paley in un¬ 
connected and desultory heading. A third year of severe appli¬ 
cation placed him above his competitors. 

The Cambridge system of study is a forcing system, which, 
applying itself almost wholly to one subject, and being adapted 
to minds of a single cast, frequently debilitates the understanding 
through life, by the effoit to produce a single fruitage. Paley wad* 
none of these sickly production.*? of toil and art: his powers once 
roused became spontaneously and abundantly prolific, and the 
native fertility of his mind, instead of being exhausted or impaired 
by a single push, appeared to be invigorated by severe exertion. 

We are next to contemplate him as a teacher and a guide, as 
fellow and tutor of his college. Here he had the fortune t6 be 
associated with au admirable coadjutor, Mr. John Law, in concert* 
with whom he planned and executed a laboiious and comprehen¬ 
sive 
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sive system of institution, supported by a vigorous and spirited dis¬ 
cipline. This deserves to be remembered as obc of the last at¬ 
tempts in that, and perhaps either University, to sustain or to revive 
the ancient tone of authority, which was at once rough and affect 
tionate, peremptory and parental. \ You do not treat me like a gen¬ 
tleman/ said a young man to one of these faithful reprovers, 
in the new spiiit which wag just beginning to appear, ‘You do 
not treat me like a gentleman.’ * 1 never meant to |do so,’ was 
the answer, ‘ but as a boy under discipline/ We record this as a 
specimen of ttie true teiyper of an erfd tutor in gp English univer¬ 
sity before the spirit of gentlemanship had eaten out both authori¬ 
ty and attachment, which are now succeeded by an intercourse be¬ 
tween the governors and the governed, the teachers and the taught, 
so perfectly elegant and well-bred, and at the same time so cool 
and mutually indifferent, that it might seem as if the only object in 
view was for the one party to maintain his popularity, *aiid the 
other his independence. How far the Universities have given way 
to the general spirit of the .times, or how fir^by concession to 
youthful encroachment, they have contributed tusthe lamentable 
diffusion of that spirit through the kingdom, we shall not at present 
inquire. Thus much, however, is ccrtnifii,that its effects have 
been equally pernic ious in public and dotp£Stic life; and even iti 
the Universities themselves what has been gained (or rather what 
has not been lost) by die exchange? The tutor was more loved 
when he was more feared, ami the pupil, instead of the liberty 
which he claims, has, at the most dangerous period of life, become 
the shut* of his own will and passions. - 

‘ Di niujorum aniniis tenuem etsine pondere terram, 

Spirantesquc rossts ct in urna perpetuiim ver, ' . 

Qui pra'ccptorcm sanctQ»volucrc parentis* 

Esse loco!’ 

Tlie following anecdote, which reflects the highest honour oil • 
these two virtuous and independent young men, shall be told, after 
a short preface, in Mr. Headley’s words. About the time of a 
great contest for the lligh Stewardship of the University, w hich is 
in the recollection of^mqny persons m alive, the members of the 
Senate had ranged themselves uudtfr two noblemen of very oppo¬ 
site characters, though both of great abilities. The partizan&very 
naturally resembled their respective patrons. The leaders of the 
former party shall be nameless; of the latter, we mention with 
honour that intrepid spirit the present Bishop of Landaff; - 

‘ When/ says our biographer, * ihe hall-of Christs Collegfi, which , 
hud been promised through the interest of Dr. Shepherd, was lilting up ; 
for a benefit concert for \X in lints, uf Spanish musician/warinly patron¬ 
ised by Lord Sandwich, Mr. Palcy and Mr. Law pcretnplonly insisted 

that 
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that the promise should be recalled, unless satisfactory assurance wai 
given that a lady then living with his lordship, and who had been open¬ 
ly distributing tickets,* should not be permitted to attend. At first the 
-senior tutor, who was in habits of intimacy with Lord Sandwich/ (a 
very reputable connexion lor a divine and § an institutorof youth,) ‘ ob¬ 
jected to the idea of excluding &ny lady from a public concert: but 
afterwards when they urged that standing in a public situation as the 
instructors of youth, it was their duty to*disCountenance every sort of 
immorality, and threatened to appeal to the Society in case of his refu¬ 
sal, the assurance was given, and the arrangement suffered to proceed/ 

Be it remembered, that of these two champions of morality and 
decorum, the older was then no more than twenty-eight! 

It was about the same time, and by means of the same early 
connexion, that Mr. Paley was introduced as chaplain info the fa¬ 
mily of Dr. Law, then newly appointed to the bishopric of Car¬ 
lisle, who like other scholarlike men elevated to these high situa¬ 
tions ii> the decline of life, wanted an active and skilful coadjutor. 
Neither party had reason to repent of this connexion. The chap¬ 
lain lived in hhj patron’s family as an equal; their confidence was 
reciprocal; his services merited all which Usee richer in patronage 
than that of Carlisle could bestow, and they received from the li¬ 
mited resources which it did afford more than his disinterested and 
unambitious temper aspired to. Beside a series of parochial pre¬ 
ferment of no great value, he became successively Prebendary of 
the Cathedral, and Archdeacon and Chancellor of the diocese. 

We stop the progress of the narrative for a moment, in order to 
notice, before they are left too far behind, some particular/s in the 
early character of Paley us a scholar and A writer. It is not a 
little diverting that the first known composition of a man who 
never afterw ards discovered a glimpse of poetical taste or ima¬ 
gination, should have been A Poem in the manner of Ossian. Had 
we been assured that the first work of Mr. Gray had been a solu¬ 
tion of some mathematical piobletn in the Lady’s Diary, we 
should scarcely have been more astonished. His next perform¬ 
ance, of which more than one copy appeals to be extant, is his 
Prize dissertation, written wfcen senior Bachelor of Arts, where, in a 
style somewhat uncouth andirugged but with great vigour of 
thought, and a proirtise of all his future excellence as a reasoucr,' 
he supports the cause of the Epicurean philosophy, disencumbered 
by him with great skill from the load of calumny with which it had 
been oppressed by its enemies, against the impracticable and 
unnatural dogmata of Zeno. Of this original performance Mr. 
Meadleyhas given a short specimen from the conclusion, to which 

we shall subjoin the exordium. c 

« 

4 Cum e Gracia jamdudum cesserit philosopjjia atqua serd adinodum 

apud 
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Rpud nostros expetita lacertos tandem porrexisse videatur, utile profecto 
erit atque huiccertfcloco accommodatum,disjecjaphilosophorum monu- 
menta respicere eorumqtie ita conferre militates, ut habeamus aliquan- 
do quo- larc et nus tuiumur et civitatem. Quar quidem utiliiatum 
comparatio et quasi conteatio cum ipsa per se sit fructuosaet frugifera, 
turn maxime nostris ed studiis com mend at ur quod materiam hanccc 
Vetercs integram omnino intactamque reliquere. Quumdiu eiiim vi- 
guit Athenis philosophia, qtfisquc suae sunt astricti. discipline, eamque 
ad augendam totos sese penitusque tradidcre; indc piopriis deleGtati 
studiis, alien^ aut omnino conteixipscrg- aut pa rum studiose prosecuti 
sunt. Affect]bus plant* prapediti ad’^dogmata ditersariyn schokrum 
excutienda accessere, magistros interea suos superslitiose yenerantes/ 

This composition, in the midst of the drudgery of a school, to 
which the talents of Paley had then been condemned, is said to 
have been the work of a fortnight; but the materials, of which there 
is a copious suppellex in the notes, must have been the result of long 
and previous research. Paley had not yet begun to disdain a pa¬ 
rade of ancient authorities; but from this tim$, he employed mm- 
self much better in drawing from the stores of his own mind than in 
borrowing the best sen& of antiquity on moral subjects, far inferior 
for the most part to his own. -. / 

* In the pulpit/ says his biographer oPJiini^ at the same period, 

* he was less admired, his early discourses -being verbose and florid, 
a fault by no means rare in men of genius, before they have ac¬ 
quired a purer and more sinrple style/ -And again— 1 It was pro¬ 
bably his present experience which led him afterwards to remark, 
in reference to those who had two sermons to preach every week, 
that they had better'steal one of them ; for though a sermon oc¬ 
cupied the pieacher only about twenty minutes in the delivery, it 
took, or ought to take him, more than half %week in the compo¬ 
sition. And yet few men could compose more rapidly than him¬ 
self. He seems to have entertained a very low opinion of that 
kind of vapid declamation which imposes so much upon the multi¬ 
tude/ And truly so doe9 every man, even of ordinary taste or un¬ 
derstanding. But, if Mr. Meadley wishes it to be understood that 
the earlier discourses of Paley partook of that ‘ vapid declamation* 
which his better taste condemned, iW'Cb must be allowed to differ 
from him. Several ok these discourses are known to be extant; 
and more perhaps are remembered as delivered from the pulpit. 
They were indeed declamatory: they certainly wanted the close¬ 
ness and cogency of his later compositions; but they were neither 
verbose, nor floiid, nor vapid: they were tbe forcible and animated 
effusions of a young orator, who by a due severity to his ow r n lux¬ 
uriances was shortly to attain to excellence. 

It is only minds of great elasticity and vigor, conscious of their 

Vol. tx. nq. xviil. • o c: ability 
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ability to enlighten mankind, and aware of the responsibility attached 
to great talents, which„afler having quitted the great scenes of learn¬ 
ing, continue to pursue their studies for the purpose of systematic 
instruction in the country—Paley was onc\of these: wherever 
settled or however employed, it was impossible for him not to 
observe or reflect; with such internal resoiuces he wanted no 
libiary; and, with him, to compose wvs'as easy as to converse. 
The series of works which a retirement of about twenty years 
pioduced is happily well known to the,public; with them we have 
no immediate concern, and Mr. Meadley might have spared 
himself the trouble of analyzing their contents : but soui'r invidi¬ 
ous remarks on those splendid rewards which his author merited for 
his services in the cause of religion, and the spirit of rancour dis¬ 
played by him towards the memory of Mr. Pitt, whose disposition 
towaids Dr. Paley lie has either misrepresented, 01 not iindei.stood, 
call for correction and reprehension—And first, with respect to his 
icftKtal of the mastership of Jesus College— 4 The whole of his mo¬ 
tives for this refusal have never yet been clearly ascertained; nor 
peihaps were they fully communicated ev^n to his most intimate 
friends’(here we agree with the biographer )— 1 ‘ to one gentleman 
indeed, he stated a conviction that he should be scarcely able to re¬ 
main a single month in office’ (meaning probably the vice-chan¬ 
cellorship, which would have followed the other ) 1 without quart el- 
litig with Mr. Pitt—Mr. Paley, who was no timeserver, seems to 
have been unwilling to place himself in a situation in which unwor¬ 
thy compliances might be either expected or required/—This is a 
foul libel on the dead and the living—on the .minister and*on the 
heads of houses—the first as an haughty tyrant; the second as a 
set of unpi incipled and self-interested slaves. It is neither a duty 
incumbent on ministers nor men to 4 heap rewards on those who 
thwart and oppose their measures; but independence and hostility 
are not convertible terms, and in that station we undertake to say, 
that a man like Paley, with all his independence of spirit, would 
have held no such course, as to debar him from preferment. Be¬ 
sides, the surmise is negatived by facts; as it is well known that, 
about the same time, a man of far less.merit, and by principle as 
well as connexion actively Iritelftc to the court, was promoted by 
the crown to the mastership of another college, with an express 
reservation of his party and his principles: and the biographers 
might have known, that when Paley's first and best friend heard of 
the refusal, his observation was, that he had 1 missed a mitre/ 

Dull and shallow men are not always fit to be trusted with the 
loose talk of their betters; and these words, if ever uttered at all, 
were probably spoken in that cafcless and jocular manner so pecu¬ 
liar 
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liar to the speaker, aud which was sometimes turned to his dis* 
advantage. 

Again—* It had long been a reproach to the rfhief dispensers of eccle¬ 
siastical patronage, though certainly wkh some honourable exceptions, 
that so comparatively small a portion of preferment in a very opulent 
establishment had been bestowed on so deserving a divine- The minis¬ 
ters of the crown had neglected the instructive moralist, and the bench 
of bishops seemed almost equally inattentive to the^theOlogian who had 
supplied so new and satisfactory a demonstration of the authenticity of 
the Epistles of St. Paul. After the publication of the Evidences of 
Christianity, however, a^iy farther forbearance on the part of the great 
episcopal patrons was scarcely possible. Whatever subordinate differ¬ 
ence of opinion might be supposed to distinguish the creed of Dr. Paley 
from that of some of his more dignified brethren, his merit asadefender 
of the Christian Revelation was indisputable and too prominent to be 
neglected at 60 critical a time.* 

That exalted order arc too much accustomed to obloquy to suf¬ 
fer themselves to be scai ed into acts of bounty; they are not} and 
they ought not to be, the slaves of popular opinion: but differing 
as they all did, from some subordinate tenets-which Dr. Paley was 
known or suspected to hold, they maintained a dignified reserve 
towards him till his general services tb the cause of Revelation had 
overborne every subordinate scruple, and awed even bigotry into 
silence. Four of the most illustrious prelates of the English church, 
to one alone of whom perhaps he was personally known, then spon¬ 
taneously interposed to gild the later days of such a man with the 
sunshine of their favour, and to enable him to close an active and 
useful life in ease and opulence. 

And this is the reward to which Mr. Meadley thinks the bene¬ 
factors of his friend entitled! their bounty, as he would have it 
believed, was drawn forth by a feeling of self-reproach aud a con¬ 
sciousness of having neglected transcendent merit: the time was 
critical, and any farther inattention to the merits of Paley might 
have endangered ihe-establishment.—It were better even that a man 
like Paley Were neglected, than that * the chief dispensers of eccle» 
siastical patronage* should once giv^ way to such a spirit: let the 
principle of concession to popular omuion hut be carried a little 
farther, and their studies would b£ filled with libels in the shape of 
petitions; their houses would be surrounded by mobs clamouring 
for factious declaimcrs, and they would be no longer masters of 
their patronage or themselves. Jf judgment in selecting be the 
first qualification of a great patron, fortitude in refusing is the 
second. Had Dr. Paley thought on these occasions with his* 
biographer, he would have received the bounty of his patrons in. 
sullen silence: nay perhaps have? told them that he owed it not to 

vci them 
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them but to himself, or at least to the general sense of the nation 
on his behalf. On the couhary, his expressions of gratitude were 
public, affectionate and sincere. 

These testimonies, however,'flattering and valuable as they were, 
came late: but they contributed to sooth the painful decline of 
an useful life now drawing rapidly to its termination. That final 
scene Dr. Paley contemplated with cheerful anticipation, and en¬ 
dured with ttnafferifSd composure: the period of self-enjoyment on 
earth he felt was ut&nend, he had lived to accomplish a great and 
beneficial system of instruction for mankind, and he saw nothing in 
the prospect before him to dismay—nothing indeed which did not 
animate and cheer him under his temporary sufferings. Thus dis¬ 
posed and prepared, died this great and excellent man, May 25, 
180.5. 


Mis mind was of a very original cast, and of that universal com¬ 
prehension which is able to adapt itself to every subject. To a con¬ 
summate knowledge of his own faculty together with its kindred sci¬ 
ences of morality and rational metaphysics, he added two accomplish¬ 
ments uever perhaps united before, (certainly not with the third,) 
physiology and the law of England. It seefhed indifferent to what 
profession he should originally have applied himself. He would 
have raised himself to the stimniit of any one. Yet, though inde- 
fatigably industrious, he was not a learned man. He disdained the 
pedantry of quotation, and never wasted on tedious research into 
antiquity those precious moments which were better occupied in 
original observation and reflection. Accordingly no English divine 
or philosopher has ever attained to the same or to any considerable 
degree of eminence with so small a portion of Uhat may be called 
erudition. In this respect he most resembled bis master, Locke. 
II is classical learning was that of z* scli/jol-boy just discharged from 
a country seminary: of the oriental languages he appears to have 
known nothing. His citations from the Fathers were made to his 
hand, but it has never been discovered that in applying and reason¬ 
ing upon them he mistook their meaning. His biographer admits 
perhaps too readily and too universally that he had no taste—for 
poetry indeed He had none, imagination was not his province, 
and argument and induction lpi \fcdl knew could best be managed 
in prose. For the supposed inelegance of his style we are not 
disposed to admit the apologies of his injudicious friends. The 
imputation ought to have been denied. It was not inelegant. 
Traces indeed of his provincial dialect may now and then he 
detected when he did not intend it; but he frequently used a 
itrong and coarse expression purposely and for the sake of im¬ 
pression. In fact his style was fprmcd on the mariner of John¬ 
son, with many of his hard words, but with sentences less involved. 

Perspicuity 
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Perspicuity ^and force were its leading charaotcrs. Perhaps he was 
the clearest writer in the English language. His luminous con¬ 
ceptions tyerc never encumbered by verbosity, never clouded by 
ill-chosen land unexpre9sive phrases. In the construction of periods 
liis ear Was good; lie sometimes rose with his subject into great 
majesty qf expression, though his ordinary .t#jic was easy aud 
graceful familiarity. With these excellencies stirs our indigna¬ 
tion to hea* such apologies as this, in the mawkish and sickening 
language which the coifdescending and bcncvoMit apologist, as we 
suppose, mistook for that elegance denied to Paley. 


‘ To those, indeed, who love the exuberance of native character, 
there is in the writings of Faley, as connected with his personal nai¬ 
vete, every thing to interest and to gratify. And for those, if such 
there be, who desiderate in him a higher temperament of sensibility or 
a finer delicacy of expression, let them learn to lake substantial excel¬ 
lence wherever they are happy enough to find it, though it be not 
quite rectified up to their'own exquisite standard of taste/ 

With so much originality in himself, it is remarkable that in the 
■first conception of his works Paley was not strictly original; nor 
were even the materials laid in by* jbimsflf. /There are some 
writers of great but disorderly understandings, unable to arrange, 
to amplify, or to illustrate their own conceptions. Such was 
Abialiam Tucker, the heavy and desultory author of a book, the 
principles of which, whether true or false, by his own singular 
povvei;/» of style and illustration, Paley has wrought up into his 
inasteily and inimitable work on Moral and Political Philosophy. 
The hint of the Hone Paulina*, perhaps the most cogent and 
convincing specimen of moral argumentation in the world, was, we 
believe, first suggested by Doddridge; the*Evidences of Christi¬ 
anity aie professedly a compilation, but so condensed and com¬ 
pacted, so illuminated and enforced, that it is impossible not to 
admire the matchless powers of the compiler’s genius in turning 


the patient drudgery of Lardner to such account.—Let not, how¬ 
ever, these humble labourers in the cruise of literature be despised; 
every man has his gift, and if the hands destined to carve the 
enrichments of a temple or to idjifst its symmetries, had been 
previously condemned to dig the marble from the quarry, the Par¬ 
thenon and the Pantheon would probably never have existed. The 
same character belongs to his last and pci haps his most elaborate 
work, the Natural Theology. Here too Paley had his pioneers, as 
well as his forerunners; but his inimitable skill in arranging ami 


condensing his matter, his peculiar turn for what may he termed 
* animal mechanics/ the aptness hud the wit of his illustrations, and 
occasionally the warmth and the solemnity of his devotion, which, 
by an happy and becoming process, became more animated as lie 

c c 3 drew 
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tlrevv nearer to tlie close of life, stamp on this work \ a character 
more valuable than originality itself. \ 

In common life Dr. Paley was probably the most a^utc obser¬ 
ver since Swift, but without a tincture of his malevolence. He 
was constitutionally and incurably cheerful; for pain', itself, of 
which in hi* later years he was exercised with an abundant por T 
lion, could not shake his persuasion of the truth of hisowki maxim, 
that 1 the present is an happy life.’ He delighted in conversation, 
but in conversation without effort and without display. No man 
better knew' how to expose what is called tine talking, or to laugh 
out of countenance a kind of semi-nonsense which shallow under¬ 
standings, gorged with more knowledge than they can digest, arc 
very apt to produce. If he suspected that a plan w r as laid to exhi¬ 
bit him, he delighted to disappoint it. Though accustomed from 
his early years to converse much w ith his superiors of the highest 
rank in the church, he never thought it w'orth while to dissemble 
or to controul Ids native humour any more than to correct his na¬ 
tive dialect in their presence. Though modest and unambitious, 
he was perfectly independent. He had no art of rising but that of 
deserving to rise. All his preferments came unsought. He was 
* an economist upon principle/and could therefore always afford to 
live without asking. The foundations of his great work on mora¬ 
lity were laid in the rectitude of his own heart, as well as the clear¬ 
ness of his own head; for besides the most penetrating intuition 
into cases of conscience, his moral sense was in the highest dcgiee 
lively and apprehensive. 

‘ CompoMtum jus fasque aniino •awetosque recessus 
Mentis et inepetom generqso pectus hone^to.' 

This last feeling, never bestowed on ordinary men, sometimes 
occasioned a certain degree of irritation from which minds and tem¬ 
pers of a couiser texture are exempt, and sometimes exposed him 
to the imputation of heat and violence, particularly in his opposi¬ 
tion to the encroachments of q well known peer, and in his occa¬ 
sional rebukes of petty knavery or even stupidity which exercised 
him as a magistrate. 

It is somewhat amusing to observe the embarrassment of modem 
reformers, and of Mr. Meadley among the rest, iu their anxiety to 
press the name of Paley into their service. Too sagacious not to 
discover with them the manifold imperfections which adhere to 
pvery mode of human society, and too frank and open not to de¬ 
clare them, he had wilhull a faculty, which they do not possess, 
that of counting the cost of change. It Was not a view to his own 
interests, but to those of his country, which taught him caution. 
He was never practically theirs; and at the tremendous crisis of 
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the French revolution, his powerful and popular pen was em¬ 
ployed in persuading his countrymen, then o*i the point of a similar 
explosion, to understand and value the blessings which they already 
enjoyed. # 

Still a cloud of suspicion long hung over him, and the prejudices 
of a great ecclesiastic in particular, are supposed to have obstruct¬ 
ed his advancement; but it appears to be unknown to the bio¬ 
grapher, (for we do not believe the fact to be injtfriously concealed,) 
that at a later period Dr. Pa ley was actually proposed for an high 
station in the church By that great minister whb, in this work, has 
been treated with so much injustice; and that the disappointment 
proceeded from an higher quarter than before. Homely truths 
about rulers, uttered in blunt and uncourtly language, are not 
always, we believe, the first recommend 'firms to high preferment: 
the peculiarities also of a man of genius rt; 'h r him less produci¬ 
ble, and the jealousy euteitaiucd of overbear!; talents, when they v 
have taken a polit’cal direction, leaves the way • ' open to those 
against whom nothing can be objected, than those . whom much 
may he urged. * 

Thus unrew aided by public patronage was the most use* n writer 
of his age. ‘ Useful/ indeed, in the highest sense is the epithet o be 
annexed to the name of Palev : for such was his happiness in the 
choice of subjects, so carefully did he avoid all matters of doubtful 
disputation, that, with very few exceptions, his works may be read 
with equal gratification by Christians of all denominations, and 
with*eqif d advantage by unbelievers ofevevy description. 

A s a philosopher and a friend (we mean not to exalt his charac¬ 
ter by the comparison) he had many points of resemblance to So¬ 
crates: for, setting aside |^is physiological knowledge, which the 
Grecian sage contemned, and the unspeakable advantages of Ke- 
velatiou, of which, in its lowest degree, wc can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that hr paitook, ironical humour a disposition to in¬ 
struct by asking questions, a fondness for colloquial pleasures in 
preference to thpse of taste, and a keen intuition into'Common life, 
equally characterised the English :i^d the Attic moralist. The phi¬ 
losophy of both was common syi.se, and their study human nature. 

in point of utility, however, as living teachers, their spheres of 
influence were not to be nanud together;—for who was benefited 
by the oue ?■—Crito, Simmins, Cehes, and a few other virtuous and 
sensible men with whom their master’s wisdom and his lessons 
slopped. The mass of the people at least received neither warning 
nor information. How different from the character of the man 
who instructed the future instructors of an whole people,'aud those 
too both numerous and in succession! Nor, when they arc con¬ 
sidered as deceased teachers of mankind, can the charms in which the 

c c 4 delightful 
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delightful language of Plato or Xenophon has invested the dis-» 
courses of Socrates evpr conceal the absence of that perfection of 
good sense, that irresistible cogency, of rqpson, which belongs to 
the best moderns, and among them superlatively to Paley. In 
one word, whatever may be thought of this comparison by the 
idolaters of antiquity, and how coldly soever it may be received 
by strangers or by rivals, the members hjs own university, and 
more especially his surviving friends, will see nothing in it to which 
their own bosoms do not reverberate—nothing which they will not 
recognize as a faithful memorial— avhpo$, cS, ripsig feu/uv av , rwv 
Toh u)v s7csipot$Yip,*v cLptf* x«* uKkws ppovtpailalti xa{ iixavlcda. 


Art. IX. Tracis on Mathematical and Philosophical Sub* 
jects; comprising , among numerous important Articles , the 
Theory of Bridges , with several Plans of recent Improvement , 
Also , the Result of numerous Experiments on the Force of 
Gunpowder, with Applications to the modern Practice of Artil¬ 
lery. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. and F. R. S. &c. late Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich. 3 vols. 8vo. pf>. xii. 1254. Lond. Rivingtons, &c. 1812. 

TYR. Hutton has been long know n to the public as a most active 
and useful writer on mathematical and philosophical topics, 
lie now conics forward at the advanced age of and, by the 
revision of w'hat be considers as the most valuable of his original 
pieces, and the addition of some new ones, has formed the present 
collection, which he. seems to regard (though in this we sincerely 
hope he will be mistaken) as his last legacy to the public. 

( It is/ he says, with his characteristic simplicity, * in all probability, 
the last original work that I may ever be able to offer to the notice of 
the public, and I am, therefore, the more anxious that it should be 
found worthy of their acffptance and regard. To their kind indulgence, 
indeed, is due ‘whatever success 1 may have experienced, bath as an 
author and teacher, for more thaa half a century : and it is no small 
satisfaction to reflect, that my humble endeavours, during that period, 
have not been wholly unsuccessful^ n tfie diffusion of useful knowledge. 

‘ To the same liberal encouragement of the public must likewise be 
ascribed, in a great measure, the means of the comfortable retirement 
which I now enjoy, towards the close of a long and laborious life; and 
for which I have every reason to be truly thankful/ 

The tracts before us relate to a great variety of subjects. Some 
of fheni have already appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, 
or in detached works, but are now greatly modified and improved: 
and the volumes contain so much that is valuable, and indeed so 

much 
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much that is new, that we are inclined to enter somewhat at large 
into an analysis of their contents. • 

The first six tracts relate to the theory of arches and piers, and 
the construction of bridges. Of these, the first is a treatise which 
made its appearance at Newcastle, in 1772 , and was again pub*, 
lished in 1801 , on occasion of the project of an iron bridge over 
the Thames. It is now considerably unproved, The theory is 
extended; the practical maxims enlarged; with the addition of the 
principles of*dome-vauJting: s6 that, altogether, though we are 
persuaded that much yet remains to be done, we have no hesitation 
in terming it far the most complete and useful view of the subject 
which has yet been exhibited in any language. The three next in 
succession relate to London bridge, and the 5 th contains t Answers 
to Questions proposed by the Select Committee of Parliament, 
relative to a proposal for erecting a new Iron Bridge, of a single 
arch, over the Thames, at London/ 1801 . This is followed by a 
very amusing and instructive history of iron bridges; with lieat 
wood engravings of those at Colebrook Dale, Buildwas, and 
Bristol, &c. and interspersed with several valuable remarks on the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of iron and stone bridges. 

The 7th, 8lh, aijd !)th Tracts, are on the subject of infinite 
series. The first of these is principally explanatory, pointing out 
the different characters of converging, diverging, and neutral series, 
and showing what may be indicated by the word sum of a series, so 
that the definition shall be free from the difficulties with which it 
has usifally been eucumbeied. 

The second of these exhibits a new and very ingenious method 
for the valuation of such numeral infinite series as have their terms 
alternately plus and minus, by taking continual arithmetical means 
between the successive terms, and again between those means, and 
so on. This method is applied to the summation of some very 

slowly converging series, such 3s 1 — J j -1 + . 

y — i "f* J—t “1‘ t—> 8cc. to the values of which it approximates 
with comparative expedition. 

The third dcvelopes a method of summing the series a + h x -f 
ex 2 + clx* 4- er 4 +, &c. when k converges very slowly, which 
it will do whenever x is nearly equal to 1, and the coefficients «, b 9 
c, Sec. decrease very slowly. The method is this. Assume 
a % 

— = the given series a -\- bx cx 2 + dx . 3 *f, &c. then, shall 
o a* 

i) = ■-;--———; which, by actual division is, = a ~b x 

0 -f bx + ca*+,&c. ’ ' 

-Yc --)»•’ — 

a / u 


b* \ , f c 1 3 b* c 

+ T I ! -(f- J — + -—• 

a 1 / a a z 
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—- 3 j x 4 — ; &c. Ponscqucntly <t * divided by this series will be 

equal to the series proposed : and. this new scries will, as Dr. Hut¬ 
ton remarks, be very easily summed in comparison with the original 
one, because all the coefficients after the second, term are evidently 
very small. The operation may obviously be> repeated till the re¬ 
quired degree of accuracy is obtained. <The method is exemplified 
by summing the series .r -f- A * a -Hi* 3 + , &c. when x that 

is, by finding the hyperbolic logarithm ofc-— • 

Tract 10 contains the investigation of some easy and general rules 
for extracting any root of a given number. I^et N denote the 
given number whose root is sought, n the index of that root, a its 
nearest rational root, or w* the nearest rational power to N, whe¬ 
ther greater or less, then, according to the most accurate and com¬ 


modious of these theorems, 


(«+1) N+ (»-!) a " 


a , 


w hicli 


(«— 1) N +(// 

includes all the rational formulas investigated separately by Halley 
and Delagny. This is now a well known form, of easy recollection, 
and furnishing a most simple and convenient rule for the extraction 
of roots of any power,'‘and especially of cubes. The only rule which 
has ever been putin competition with this is that of M. Haros, 

which is y/~^~ 1 1 


-f d= a ■+* 


, where N = a" + 


— 2 «a"+ (k — l ) d 
d, or d = the difference between the assumed power aud the given 
number. It is not a little extraordinary that tl\e English actmirers 
of M. Haros’ forttuff* should* not have discovered that it is no 
other than the rational formula of Halley published in 1()94. 

The succeeding tract contains a neW method of iiudiug in finite 
and general terms near values of the roots of equations, such as 
< r n ~px n_ ' 1 -f ^ —; &c. = 0, where the terms arc alter¬ 

nately plus and minus. In this method an assumed root being 
taken x = a, we have x — a = 0, which being raised to the power 
whose exponent is n , will give an equation analogous to the one 
proposed. Then by supposing any two corresponding terms of 
these equations equal, as the 1 twt; second terms, or the two third 
terms, &c. the sum of the remaining terms of the two equations 
will be equal; whence by the usual reduction of equations, approx¬ 
imate values of .rare obtained. Ily such means our author deduces 
some very neat formula for the solution of cubics and biquadratics. 
He also shews, that for at» equation of the fifth power, we might 
compare it either with (x — tfj 4 X fa — or with 3 X 

(x — b ) 2 , dr with far — a) 3 X (i*— b) X fa—c), or with (x—a) 2 
X (x—b) 2 X fa— c)> &c. and so on for higher powers. 

Tract 
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Tract 12 contains a very, complete and satisfactory demon¬ 
stration of the binomial theorem in the caSe of fractional expo¬ 
nents. Dr. Hutton undertook it in 1785, at the request of Baron 
Maseres; who proposed that the doctor should, in his investigation, 
assume, if he pleased, the truth of the binomial and multinomial 
theorems for integral powe/s, as truths which had been previously 
and perfectly proved. This was by far the most perspicuous and 
decisive whicji had hitherto appeared:— ' / 

‘ It is of this nature, that it proves the law of the whole series in a 
formula of one single term only: thus P, Q, 11, denoting any three 
successive terms of the series, expanded from the given binomial 

(1 -f x)», and if ~ P = Q, then is Q = R, which denotes the ge¬ 
neral law of the series, being a new mode of proving the law of the co¬ 
efficients of this celebrated theorem. But, besides this law of the 
coefficients, the very form of the series is, for the first time, here de¬ 
monstrated, viz. that the foi'm of the series for the development of the 
i. ■ 

binomial (1 -h-r)*, with Respect to the exponents, will be ,1 -f ax + hx* 
+ <\r 3 -|- t/a 4 4-, &c. a form which had heretofore been assumed with- 
©utproof.’ 

We have next a tract on the geometricaf division of circles and 
ellipses into any number of parts and in any proposed ratios. The 
occasion of this paper wc shall give in the author'^ own words, as 
it furnishes a pleasing specimen of the manner in which he often 
slidesjnto an euiogium. , * ■ 

* In the year 1774 was published a pamphlet in octavo, with the title, 
A Dissertation on the Geometrical Analysis qf tht Antients. With a Col¬ 
lection of Theorems and Problems , without Solutions^ for the Exercise of 
Young Students. This pump Wet was anonymcyis; it was however well 
known to myself, and to several other persons, that author of it was 
the late Mr. John Lawson , B.D. Rector of Swaqscombe in . Kent, an 
ingeuious and learned geometrician, and, ^hi^t is.still more estimable, a 
most worthy and good man; one in whose heart was foiiiid no guile, apd 
whose pure integrity, joined to the most amiable simplicity of manners 
and sweetness of temper, gained him the affection and respect of all who 
had the happiness to be acquainted with htm. His collection of pro¬ 
blems in'that pamphlet concluded tytlfthis singular one, “ To divide a . 
circle into any number of parts, which shall be as well equal in area as 
in circumference. N. B. This may seem a paradox, however it may he' ef¬ 
fected in a manner strictly geometrical'* The solution -of thisyseemjng 
paradox he reserved to himself, as far as I ; know; but I.fell upon the 
discovery of it soon after; and my solution was published in ari account 
which I gave.pf the pamphlet in the Critical Revie>y ftr 17 7$, vol. 'vk 
and which the author afterwards ipformed me was on thesariie principle 
as his own/ 

Tp illustrate the general method expluined in this tract, suppose 

it 
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it were required to divide a circle into four parts, which shall be 
respectively equul'in fcrea and in circumference. Divide the dia¬ 
meter A B into four equal parts, which let be A C, C D, D E, 
E B (the diagram may easily be conceived, or drawn): above the 
diameter describe semicircles whose diameters shall be A C, A D, 
A E, their peripheries being all. in contact at the point A; and be¬ 
low the same diameter A B, describe semicircles, whose diameters 
shall be B E, B D, B C, respectively, all in con tact Jry their peri¬ 
pheries at B: thqn the semicircle on the diameter AC, will join 
that on the diameter B C, so as to make a waving boundary; in 
like manner the semicircles on diameters AD, B D, will join; as 
well as those on AE, B E : and by drawing the figure it will at 
once be seen that the original circle will thus be divided into four 
parts equal in area, as well as isoperiinetrical; for the areas of the 
several parts will be as 1 +7, 3 + 5, 5 + 3, and 7+1, that is, in a 
ratio of equality; and the perimeters will each be equal to the cir¬ 
cumference of the whole circle. 

A similar method is applied by our author to the division of el¬ 
lipses. 

The last problem in Tract 38 may here be mentioned, being 
* allied to this as wefl in its nature as in its fate and conse¬ 
quences.’ It is to divide a given circle into any proposed number 
of equal parts by means of other circles concentric with the given 
one. r llie construction, which is very simple and elegant, is by 
means of one additional circle.; while JIawney, in his construction, 
required a fresh circlet for each division. Dr, Hutton gives us an 
amusing account of the way in which his attention was drawn to 
this problem by Ferguson, and the delight experienced by that in¬ 
genious man (who wa& no geometer) bn proving, by means of a 
very large figure on pasteboard, the truth of the doctor’s construction. 

The 15th tract contains an investigation of an approximate geo¬ 
metrical division of the circle. The problem is , i To find whether 
there is any such fixed point E, in the.radius B D produced, bisect¬ 
ing the semicircle A B C, so that any line K F G, being drawn from 
it, this line shall always cut the^perpendicular radius A D, and the 
quadruntal arc A B, proportionally in the tvyo points F and G; 
viz. so that D F shall be to B G in a constant ratio/ If this could 
be effected, the inscription of regular polygons in a given circle 
would he a matter of great simplicity. Dr. Hutton, however, 
shows that there is no such fixed point E, as that required by the 
problem: yet he gives an apprpximation from which he deduces 
-£ B D, as a convenient medium value of D E. But this, we think 
it right to remark, is, in all cases, too large: the true value of D E* 
would be, for the trigou 1*73205, for the pentagon 1*74478, hexa¬ 
gon 1*73205, heptagon 1*71003, octagon 1*70711, nonagou 

1-Goto 4, 
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1 * 69654 , decagon 1*68728, undecagon 1*67916, duodecagon 
1*67202. We have not room to explain the mode of computing 
these numbers; but our mathematical readers may easily verify 
them by a recurrence to first principles. 

Tract 17 is on Machjn’s quadrature of the circle,, published 
long since in Dr. Hutton’s Mensuration. Let x denote any arc, 
then we have for a well known formula x = tan. x — J tan. 3 x 
+ i tan. 5 x — \ tan. 7 x -f, &c. Let also an arc of a circle whose 
radius is 1 and tangent } be a ; then, by trigonometry, we have 
_ 9 tan. a „ , . 

tan. 2 a = j —— » - =* -f?> ana, by a like procegs, tan. 4 a = if}. 


Let B denote this latter arc, or tan. B = then will B evi¬ 
dently be greater than 45°, whose tangent is = 1; and we shall 
have for the difference of these arcs, ' ^ 

tan. (B — 45°) = ■ = tan. A* 

v J l + tan. B 239 

The arc 43°, or J x y may therefore be regarded as the difference of 
two arcs B and A, whose tangents are -jf} and If we substi¬ 
tute, alternately, f and for tan. x, in the series above, and qua¬ 
druple the first result, we shall have the lengths of the arcs B = 4 a 
and A, and consequently their difference, or } v : and thus was ob¬ 
tained Machin’s series for the circumference # of the circle, viz. 

til 


* = 16 (f _ 


3.5 


3 + 5.5* 


7.5 


-f , &C.) 


~ 4 ( - - 


■+■ — &c -) 


'239 3.239 1 5.239 s 

In tliis tract, the doctor points out analogous means of striking 
out still better sends; and in the next tract be gives ‘ a new and 
general method of finding simple and quickly converging series; by 
which the proportion of the cjjameter of a circle to its circumference 
may easily be computed to a great many places of figures.’ Much, 
it is evident, from the preceding sketch of Machin’s method, de¬ 
pends upon the happy assumption of the numbers which measure 
the tangents. Dr. Halley employed the arc of 30°, of which the 
tangent is y'' -J-; and by substituting this in the preceding series for 
the arc in terms of the tangent, got ibis series for the semicircum- 

1 1 1 *1 


ference, viz. 6 V h X (1 — 53 


5.3* 7.3* 


+ 9^-’ &C - ): by 


means of which Mr. Abraham Sharp computed the circumference 
to 72 places, Machin to 100, and Delagny to 128 places, Euler 
again, in his c Introdurtio in Analysin lufinitonim/ finding that & 
and -J are the tangents of two arcs whose sum is Just 45°, obtained 
from thence two very convenient series for the determination of the 
circumference. Other useful series by Dr. R. Simsoti may be 
seen in the appendix to the memoirs of his life and writings, lately 

published 
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published by Dr. Trail; others by Mr. Hellins in hi* essays; and 
by Mr. Wallace, in a lute volume^, of the Edinburgh Trausactipns. 
Dr. Hutton's, ho^vevpr, is a general tbethod, which, while it is 
more universal lliuu those of Macbin, Euler, and Simson, includes 
their series, and at the same time furnishes a great variety of other 
series of rapid convergency. 


‘ The method consists in finding out such small arcs as? hate for tan¬ 
gents some small aud simple vulgar fractions, the radius being denoted 
by 1, and such also that some multiple of those arcs shall differ from 
an arc of 45°, the tangent of which is equal to the radius, by other 
small arcs, which rflso shall have tangents deifbted by other such small 
and simple vulgnr factious. For it is evident, that if such a small aTC 
cun be found, some multiple of which has such a proposed difference 
from a^arc of 45°, then the length of these two small arcs will be ea* 
sily computed from the general series, because of the smallness and sim¬ 
plicity of their tangents; after which, if the proper multiple of the first 
arc be increased or diminished by the other arc, the result will be the 
length of an aic of 45°, or one-eighth of the circumference. Aud the 
manner in which I discover such arcs is this: 

‘ Let T, t , denote any two arcs, of which T is the greater, and t the 
less: then it is known that the tangent of the*differcnce of the oorre- 


T_ t 

spondijjgarcs is equal to — Hence, if t , the tangent of the 

smaller arc, be successively denoted by each of the simple fractions, 
b b b b & c ‘ the general expression for the tangent of the difference 

between the arcs will become respectively 

5 T— 1 ' 

■ ; ■ , &c.; so that if T be expounded by any given number, then 

» f 

these expressions will give the tangent of the difference of the arcs in 
known numbers, according to thfe values of t , severally assumed respec¬ 
tively. And if, in the first place, T be espial to 1, the tangent of 45°, 
the foregoing expression! will gf't* the tangent of an arc, which is equal 
to the difference between that nf,45° ftfid the first arc ; or that of which 
the tangent is one of the JiuuUie# fa fa fa &c. Then, if the tangent 
of tbia<3ifforence # jugt/fio,w found, he tnkqn for T, the same,expression? 
will give the tangent of aa arc, eqfial to tfie difference between that of 
45 3 and the triple of the first arc. Add again, taking this last found 
tangent for T, the same tHcorenfrwill produce the tangent of an arc 
equal to the difference between 4ha4 of 45° and the quadruple of the 
fhpt arc; , and so*on, always taking for T the tangent last found, the 
Same expressions Will give ffce tftngent of the difference between the arc 
of 1 45° and; the next greater multiple of the first arc; or that of which 
the tangent was at first assumed equal to one of the small numbers fa 
fa h fa ’ This operation, being continued till some, of the expres¬ 
sions give such fit, small, and simple fraction required, is then ut 
an end; for we have then found two such small tangents as were re¬ 
quired, viz, the tangent last found, arid the tangent first assumed*’ 


W n 
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The Doctor then proceeds to exemplify this method by a variety 
of substitutions, and thus obtains a collection of very valuable 
series, of which, however, we can only extract oue or two. Thus, 

in the case of f=J, the expression ^7 gives for the successive 

tangents which the third is a convenient 

number, and gives for A the arc of 45°, 


i X (1 ~ sTj J + £ 7 ^ ~ 7^ + ’ &c -> 


4* 




5.9y + 




This is obviously a very compendious series for operation, since 
90 is resolvable into the two simple factors 9 and 11 . 

Another excellent series is the following : 


A 


A x ( l + 5 Tw + 3 Tw + ; Too' + ’ &c ‘ 


Where a, /3, y, 8 , Sec. tlenole always the preceding terms in each 
series. Foi other series we refer to the paper itself; which is 
highly ingenious. / m 

Volume the second contains nine tracts, of wliich the first, the 
twenty-sixth in the series, is * An Account of the Calculations 
made from the Survey and Measures taken at Mount Shichaliin, 
in order to ascertain the mean Density of the Eaith: improved 
from the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 08, for the year 177b.’ 
This is a truly excellent paper, and the calculations, of which it ex¬ 
hibits the results, were more laborious, ami, at the same time, called 
for more ingenuity than has, we believe, been brought into action 
in any computation undertaken by a single person since the prepa¬ 
ration of logarithmic tables. The survey, and the astronomical ob¬ 
servations upon which these calculations were founded, were made 
partly by the direction and partly under the inspection of Dr. Mas- 
kelyne, who explained them pretty fully in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for 1775. In that papejj lie adverted to some of the 
advantages which might accrue from these observations; yet, not¬ 
withstanding his well known zeal, diligence, and scientific ac¬ 
quirements, he declined the computations as too laborious. Dr. 
Hutton, on the solicitation of the council of the Koyal Society, 
undertook the task; and, after the constant labour of nearly a year, 
laid the results before the society in this paper. It will not be 
expected that we should enter into a detailed account of his proces¬ 
ses; yet, that our readers may form some idea of what he effected, 
we subjoin a sketch. 

In 
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In tlie first place* the trigonometrical computations, by which 
lie found the relative altitudes of all the points of the hill, with 
respect to the assumed statious of the observatories, amounted to 
several thousands. Then, in order to the determination of the? 
effect of the hill’s attraction in the direption of the meridian, the 
doctor divided the plan, or horizontal section, into a great number 
of small parts, which he considered as the bases of so many vertical 
columns, or pillars of matter, as it tvere basaltine pillars; the 
attractions of these were computed separately, and the aggregate ot 
the effects taken for the whole attraction of the matter in the hill. 
In order to simplify the computation, lfc divided the plan into 
twenty rings by equidistant concentric circles, described about each 
observatory as a center; each quadrant was divided into twelve 
parts, or sectors, by lines forming with the meridian angles whose 
sines were in arithmetical progression: thus the space in each 
quadrant was divided into 240 small parts, making 1920 such parts 
referred to both observatories, that is, 960 to the observatory on 
each side of the hill. These small parts were quadrilateral figures, 
of which two sides were similar arcs of concentric circles, and the 
other two sides right lines converging towai\ls the common center 
of those circles. The doctor investigated a very simple rule for 
determining the attraction of each of the pillars that stand upon 
these quadrilateral bases; and thus, after striking out a variety of 
ingenious devices, by which columns of the same altitude might be 
connected, computations might be facilitated by a peculiar kind of 
slidiug rule, results tabulated, &c. he at length arrived at the wished 
for conclusion. He found that 8811* is the sum of the opposite 
attractions of the hill at the two observatories; he also showed that 
die attraction of a sphere will be expressed by * of its circumfe¬ 
rence, that is, in the case of the e^rth, by 87522720 or j. of 
131284080 feet. * 

* Consequently (says our investigator) the whole attraction of the 
earth, is to the sum of the two contrary attractions of the hill, as the 
number 87522720 to 8811 j, that is, as $933 to 1, very nearly, on sup¬ 
position that the density of the matter in the hill, is equal to the mean 
density of that in the whole earth. 

' * 4 But the astronomer royal found, by his observations, that the sum 

of the deviations of the plumb Knef produced by the two contrary at¬ 
tractions, was 11 *6" seconds. Mince then, it is to be inferred, that the 
attraction of the earth is actually to the sum of the attractions of the 
hill, nearly as radius to the tangent of 11*6 seconds, that is, as 1 to 
*00005623$, or as 17781 to 1; or as 17804 to 1 nearly, after allowing 
for the centrifugal force arising from the rotation of the earth about its 

axis. . - . 

4 Having now obtained the two results, namely, that which arises 

from the actual observations, and that belonging $6 tho computation on 
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the supposition of sn equal density in the two bodies, thetwoqjrojpor- 
tions compared must give the ratio of their densities, which accordingly 
i? that of ,1780* to 9933, or 1434 to 800 nearly, or almost as 9 toS. 
And so much docs the mean density of the earth exceed thatof'tlhi 
hill/ • 

Hence it appears that the real mean density of the earth will 
become known as soon as that of the lull has been ascertained.' In 
Dr. Hutton’s origirial papers, the assumed density of the hill ap¬ 
pears to hav$ been too low, an<J he thence deduced 4f for the mean 
density of the earth, that of water bfcing unity? Professor Play¬ 
fair, however, furnished him with more correct data as to the natyra. 
of the matter of w hich Shichallin was composed: frqm these li? 
inferred that the mean density of the hill was about which,rftQl- 
tiplied into gives | £ or almost 5 fop the mean density of ‘ttfc 
earth. This result Dr. Hutton published in the New Abridge¬ 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions in 1808, and it has 
completely confirmed by Professor Playfair, in ail independent 
investigation given in the Philosophical Transactions for 1811. 

The t28t.li is a very comprehensive and useful tract on cubic* 
equations and infinite series, first published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1780. In this the aulhqj* enters fully Jbto the 
nature and solution of this class of equations, and shews that when 
the second term of a cubic is taken away, and it is reduced to the 
form j, J ' jh p x = + </, the sign of p determines the nature of the 
roots as to real and imaginary, while the sign of g determines the 
affections of the roots as to positive and negative: he 9hows farther 
that Cardan’s rule does not always give the greatest root, as ha* 
been commonly supposed; and lie explains in a very satisfactory 
manner why it should always exhibit the root of a cubic under'the 
form of an imaginary quantity, where it Ills no imaginary roots, 
and in no other case, in the second section he developes several 
methods of assigning the roots of cubic equations by means of 
series, and thence proceeds to show how the sums of a great variety 
of curious and useful inliiiile series mav be ascertained bv means of 

v y |« 

their dependance upon certain cubic equations. This paper con¬ 
tains a rich fund of information for all who arc interested in this 
intricate department of algebra. # * 

Of the four succeeding tracts, one contains a project for a new 
'division of the quadrant, adapting the tables of sines, tangents, 
secants, &c. to equal parts of the ladius, instead of to equal parts 
of the quadrantal arc; and exhibits several useful formulae to faci¬ 
litate the computations: the second, on the sections of spheroids 
and conoids, demonstrates in a much simpler manner than had been 
previously done by Herman and Pitot, that * if afty solid formed by 
die rotation of a cdhic lection |ibput its axis, i. e. a spheroid, 

you ix. NO. xviii. PD ' # paraboloid, 
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paraboloid, or hyperboloid, be cut by a plane in any position* the 
seetiou will be sojnci conic section, and all the parallel sections 
will be similar figures of the same name:* the third contains some 
elegant theorems ou the comparison o£ curves; and the fourth 
exhibits a simple theorem for the cube root of a binomial. 

The 33d tract comprizes * a History of Algebra* much enlarged 
and improved from the article Algebra in the author’s Mathe¬ 
matical Dictionary. The additions relate principally to the algebra 
of India and Arabia, and tq that af the Italians before Lucas de 
Buigo. In treating of the Indian algebra, our author gives an 
abridged account of two works called the ‘ Beej Gamut’ and the 
i Leeiawuttee' or 1 Lilawati,’ both written, as it would seem, in 
the 12th century; and clearly proving that the Indians, from very 
ancient times, possessed all the knowledge in algebra to be found 
not only in Diophantus, but in the works of the Italians, &c. 
previously to the improvements made in the time of Tartalia and 
Cardan, and that even in a more scientific form. They had also 
a considerable acquaintance with the theory of series and figuiate 
numbers, a circumstance which is the mdre remarkable, since it 
does not appear that the Europeans had made the simplest 
advances in this branch of analytics before the time of Dr. Wallis, 

who thought the conversion of the fraction into a series by 

division, sufficient to gi\e honour to the day on which it w as effected. 
Some of the ancients, it is true, as Archimedes* in his treatises oil 
spheroids and conoids, and in that on the parabola, and Pappus in 
the fourth book of his Mathematical Collectiorts, investigated many 
curious theorems respecting scries of magnitudes varying by an 
assigned law; but it € is next to impossible that their works should 
have been known to the Indians; and, indeed, the theorems ex¬ 
tracted by Dr. Hutton from the Lilawati bear no resemblance to 
those of the ancient geometers. 

. In the Becj Gunnit arc many ingenious rules for quadratic 
equations: 

* One of the coses is for the equation ax* + bx=c t anil the method 

given is this: multiply all by 4 a, thjf gives 4 a *x* -f- 4 ab j =-4 a c; next 
add the square of b, this gives + 4 ab x + b* = b* -f 4 ac; 

the roots give 2 a-x -f b = % 4* 4 a c) ; then x = —'—JtSlz 

which process, by avoiding fractions, is much easier than our own method 
in such cases of quadratics.* 

‘ The same work also contains observations respecting the double 
roots in quadratics. # 

• Sec pp. 97,1 00, of our Sd volume, where an accowt of Pcyrard’s Archimedes is 

gives. f 

«Tht 
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* The; unknown quantities are represented and called, by so many 
different characters and names, as is our practice also. . We denote/ 
them usually by the letters x, y, z, &c. the Hindoos by different colours,' 
or letters, or other marks also.. Thus/says our author; 1 supp©» 
the lirst unknown, and tlu! second black, and the third blue, and the.’ 
fourth yellow, and the fifth red, and the sixth green, and the seventh'” 
parti-coloured, and so on, giving whatever names you please to the, 
unknown quantities' which you wish to discover; and if, instead of these, 
colours other names are supposed, such as letters and the like, it may 
be done. Foi*whatis required, ia»to find out the unknown quantities^ 
and the object in giving names is that you may distinguish trie thing* 
required/ 

Several of the processes here given for solving Diophantine pro¬ 
blems are very ingenious. The 18 th questiou of Dbph&ntus’s 
6th book is: Having two numbers given, if one of these drawn into 
a certain,square, and the other subtracted from*the product, make 
a square, it is required to find another square greater than the for¬ 
mer which shall do the same. 

‘ In the Beej Gunnit (says Dr. Hutton) this problem is solved very 
generally and scientifically, by the assistance ol another, which was un¬ 
known in Europe till the middle of the I7th century, and first applied,, 
to questions of this nature by Euler in the middle of the 18th century# 
With the affirmative sign, the Uecj Gunnit rule for finding new values 
of ax 1 + % — y x , is tins: suppose a g x + b = k 1 , a particular case: 
find in and n such that an* -f 1 = w*; then is x = mg *f nh, andy = 
ink + an g.’ 

In imitation of the method of completing the square in qua¬ 
dratics where the power has a coefficient, they have one of com¬ 
pleting the powers in some peculiar cases of eubics and biquadra¬ 
tics. 

• i 

‘Thus, having the cubic equation \r 3 -f 12 x= 6 x* -f 35; first, 
subtracting 6*a?*, gives# 3 — tix 2 + 12j = 35; next, subtracting 8, 
gives x 3 ~ 6’ x 1 + 12 x — 8 = 27, which completes the binomial cubic, 
and the roots are x — 2 = 3, or x ~ 5. Again, having given the im¬ 
perfect biquadratic x ♦ — 400 x — 2 x 2 == 9999, a case which it is hot 
very obvious how to bring it to a complete power, but which is managed 
with much address, in tins manner, hirst add 400 x + 1 to both sides, 
this gives 4 : 4 — 2 x z + 1 = 10000 4«40©*, where the first side is a com¬ 
plete square, and the roots are x r — 1 = \/(10000 + 400 x)\ but&ft 
tin*latter side is not a complete square, the author go^s back again, 
tries another course; thus, to the original equation he adds 4x*.+ 
400 x 4- 1, which gives a. ,4 + 2x* + 1 = 4 x 7 ■+• 400 x 10000, two 
complete squares, the roots of which are x 2 4- 1 = 2 x 4* *00: again 
subtract 2 x aud it becomes x l — 2 x + 1 = 100, which are again two- 
complete squares, the roots of which area* — 1 = 10, and hence .r = 11.. 
And this process has some resemblance to that which was afterwards 
practised, if not imitated* by Lewis Ferrari. It appears, however, that 

dd 2 . th# 
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the Indians had no. general method for all equations of these two powers, 
but only depended on their own ingenuity for artfully managing some 
particular erases of them; forat'fhc conclusion of the above process the 
author emphatically adds, u the solution of such questions as these 
depends on correct judgment, together with the^ assistance^ God * 

The Beej Guimit contains several curious specimens of problems 
In the application of algebra to geometry, from the solutions to 
which it is evident that the Indians were well acquainted with the 
chief properties relating to plane geometry in Euclid's Elements. 
The 47tm problem of the first book is cited, under the designation 
of * the figure of the bride's choir / in reference to the similarity of 
the'diagram employed in the Indian mode of demonstration to a 
palanquin; and in one of the solutions the author of the Beej Gun- 
nit observes, that t the sum of the sides is always greater than the 
hypothenuse, by th'a ass's proposition / from which it would seem, 
that the Indians as Well as the Europeans have their pons osinorum. 

This interesting account of the Indian algebra is followed by 
a description of the Arabian algebra, abridged principally from 
Mr. Davis’s account of the ( Khulasatul-Hisab, written by 
Baha ul-din, who died at Isfahan in the year 1653. We have here 
Some curious particulars respecting the Arabian notation, for 
which, however, we must refer to the work before U9. It is 
obvious from the whole, that the knowledge of mathematics, and of 
algebra especially, among the Arabians, was much inferior to that 
possessed by the Indians: they had no algebraic notation, no 
abbreviating symbols, no acquaintance with the indeterminate dr 
Diophantine analysis, nor w'itli any thing more than the easiest and 
elementary parts of the science. 

Dr. Hutton next traces the history of algebra among the 
Italians, beginning w4th Leonard Bonacci, of Pisa, who about 
1228 solved quadratics by completing the square, deriving his 
rules, and even the double values in the possible case of the equa¬ 
tion x 1 + n — a x f from geometrical considerations. The his- 
1 tory is carried on with great research, and so as to furnish an excel¬ 
lent treatise on the science, to the end of the 17th century. As far 
as it goes it may be characteriifed as elaborate and satisfactory, and 
we have only to hope that ihe’saifie masterly hand will, by selecting 
and classifying the additions and improvements made by Ciair&ut, 
Euler, Landen, Bezout, Waring, Lagrange, Lacroix, 8cc. bring 41 it 
down to the termination of the 18th century. 

We have tt&w arrived at those tracts which, howfver interesting 
.and important many of the preceding papers may be, will tend 
principally to stamp upon this work, in the estimation of the 
scientific world, its peculiar character of value and excellence; 
namely, those which relate to the theory and practice of gunnery 
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and the resistance of fluids, They occupy about 400 pages fa the 
2 d and Sd volumes, and have iq part Speared before in tha 
Philosophical Transactions, and in the Doctor's qq&rto tracts, 
though t|ie greater portion is original. Such of our ^readerB'are 
at all conversaut with the history of mixed mathematics, and 
especially that branch of 4 which relates to projectiles, fot>w.4hpt‘ a 
the parabolic tneqjry is of qo farther use than as it fqrmsWh'Wet' 
of veiy elegant constructions and examples foryoiuig geometricians; 
and that* before the time of llobins, no progress, in effect, bed * 
been made in the true theory of military projectiles. And even 
after his valuable work, ‘ The New Principles of Gunnery,’ had 
been published,’ and translated with the addition of a profound and 4 
elaborate commentary, by Euler, there still remained ratfcjl t obtain 
order tofaing us acquainted with the realmatpre of tfabftp&Wrfp 
force of gunpowder, the actual velocities of shot at thetjpommence- 
ment of their motion or in different points of their path, the laws 
of the resistance experienced by balls and shells in their motion, 
and the true nature of, the curve they describe: Borda and others 
had greatly exteuded the theory, but principally by meqpk of • 
gratuitous, and as is now known, inaccurate assumptions respecting 
the resistance of the air. In order, therefore, that this important 
and intricate department of philosophy might receive sortie essen^pl 
improvement, it became desirable that a peison possessing an active 
and ardent mind, with habits of regularity and perseverance, should 
be so circumstanced as to have both the inclination to enter upon 
this peculiar investigation, and the means of pursuing it; and this, 
by a happy coincidence, occurred by the late Duke of Richmond 
(a rpan of science and of great public spirit) being master-jgene- 
ral of the ordnance just at the period whet* Dr. Hutton was, with 
all the zeal and activity of the meridian of life, discharging the du¬ 
ties of the mathematical professorship at the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy. * 

The mathematical sciences arc taught at this institution with a 
view to their application to militaiy purposes, and particularly to 
the practice of aitillery; and DrJHutton was not likely to rqst 
satisfied witji affecting to teach, swlrat, in truth, there were no data 
for teaching properly. He knew that if the doctrine of projec¬ 
tiles wer 0 ever to be so exalted as to become an integral part of 
mathematical science, it must rest upon the basis of well conducted 
experiment. He therefore began a series so early as the year 
1775 ; and afterward carried °n a far more extensive one, under 
the auspices o£lhe Duke of Richmond (and officially uqj&ei* the A* 
ration of General Sir Thomas Blomfield) during the summers of 
1783 aqd of many succeeding years. 

nn3 Tht 
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. The 34th tract contains a minute account of the experiments of 
every day, with a register of the weather, wind, thermometer', &c. 
Jor this we must refer to the tract itself, as \yell as for a description 
of the ballistic pendulum and other machinery employed in these 
experiments. Our limits will barely allow us to quote a few of 
the most important deductions. 0 . 

* And first, it is made evident by the experiments in 1775, that pow¬ 
der fires almost instantaneously, seeing ihat nearly the vyhole of the 
charge fires, though the time be much diminished. 

‘ (2.) The velocities communicated to shot of the same weight, with 
different quantities of powder, are nearly in the subduplicate ratio of 
those quantities. A very small variation, in defect, taking place when 
the quantities of powder become great. 

* (3.) And when shot of different weights are fired with the same 
quantity of powder, fhe velocities communicated to them, arc nearly 
in the reciprocal subduplicate ratio of their weights. 

’* (4.) So that, universally, shot which are of different weights, and 
impelled by the firing of different quantities of powder, acquire veloci¬ 
ties which are directly as the square roots of the quantities of powder, 
and inversely as the square roots of the weights of the shot, nearly. 

‘•(5.) It would therefore be a great improvement in artillery, to make 
use of shot of a long forih, or ot heavier matter; for thus the momen¬ 
tum of a shot, when tired with the same weight of powder, would be 
increased in the ratio oi the square root of the weight of the shot. 

* (6.) It would also be an improvement, to diminish the windage: 

for, by so doing, one third or more of the quantity of powder might 
be saved. * 

* (7.) When the improvements mentioned in the last two articles are 


considered as both taking place, it is evident that about half the quan¬ 
tity of powder might be saved, which is a very considerable object. 
But, important as this saving may be, it Seems to be still exceeded by 
that of the guns: for thus a small gun may be mado to have the effect 
and execution of one of two or three times the weight of its natural 
ball, or round shot: and thus a small ship might discharge shotas 
heavy as those of the greatest now made use of/ 

'Such were the information, and the probable advantages, deri¬ 
vable from the experiments in U775: they led to the invention of 
carronadcs, a species of oidnauc^ which, by means of large balls, 
and vefy small windage, produce considerable effects with small 
charges of powder. 

In the description of his second course of experiments, which is 
carried on after the manner of a journal, occurs one of those 
touches of goodness and simplicity which we have jiad frequent 
'occasions to admire in the course of our proceeding. 

4 August 31, 1785. I took out \fith me, and employed the first 
class of genllenieu cadets belonging to the Royal Military Academy, 

namely, 
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.namely, Messrs. Bartlett, Rowley, J)e Butts, Bryce, W, Fenwick, 
Pilkington, Edridge, and Watkins, who have gone through the science 
of fluxions, and have applied it to Several important considerations in 
natural philosophy! Those gentlemen 1 have voluntarily ottered and 
Undertaken to introduce fo 'the practice of these experiments, with the 
application of the theory of them, vyhich they have before studied 
under my care. For, though it'be not my academy duty, I am de$h 
rous of doing this for their benefit, and as much as possible to assist the 
eager and diligent studies of so learned and amiable a class of young 
gentlemen; who, as wtjl as tbe*whole body of students now in the up¬ 
per academy, form the best set of young men,I eVer knew in my life; 
nay, I did not think it even possible, in our state of society in this 
country, for such a number of gentlemen to exist together in the con¬ 
stant daily habits of so much regularity and good manners; their beha¬ 
viour being indeed perfectly exemplary, such as would do honour to 
the purest and most perfect state of society that ever existed in the 
world : and 1 have no hesitation in predicting the great honour and ftt&, 
ture services, w hich will doubtless be rendered to the state, by 
eminent instances of virtue and abilities/ 

Many of the result* of this extensive series of experiments, are 
extremely important: but we must content ourselves with ii^ery 
concise summary. After observing that tfiey confirm the deduc¬ 
tions from the former course, Dr. Hutton proceeds— 

* It farther appears also, that the velocity of the ball increases with 
the increase of charge only to a certain point, which is peculiar to each 
gun, where it is greatest; and that by farther increasing the charge, 
the velocity gradually diminishes, till the bore is quite full of powder. 
That this charge for the greatest velocity is greater as the gun is longer, 
but yet not greater in so high a proportion as the length of the gun is; 
so that the part of the bore filled with powder, bears a less proportion 
to the whole bore in the lohg guns, than it dues in the shorter ones; 
the part which is filled being indeed nearly in the inverse ratio of the 
square root of the empty part. 

‘ It appears too, that die velocity, with equal charges, always in¬ 
creases as the gun is longer; though the increase in velocity is but very 
small in comparison with the increase in length ; the velocities being in 
a ratio somewhat less than that of'the square roots of the length of the 
bore, but greater than that of the cube roots of the same, and is indeed 
nearly in the middle ratio betweefl 11& two. 

‘ It appears, again, from the table of ranges, that the range increases 
in a much Jower ratio than the velocity, the gun and elevation being 
the same. And when this is compared with the proportion of the velo* 
city and length of the gun in the last paragraph, it is evident that we 
gain extreme^) little in the range by a great increase in the length of the 
gun, with the same charge of powder.. In fact, the range is nearly as 
the5th root of the length of the b ore » which is so small an increase, as 
to amount only to about a 7th part more range for a double length of 

dd 4 , gun* 
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gun. From the same table it also appears* that the time of the bait's , 
flight is nearly as the range; the gun and elevation being the .same. 

4 It'has been found, by these experiments, that no difference is 
causedin the velocity, or the range, by varying the weight of the gun, 
nor by the use of wads, nor by different degrees of ramming, nor by. 
tiling the charge of powder in different parts of it. but that a very 
great difference in the velocity arises from »small degree in the wind¬ 
age-: indeed With the usual established windage only, viz. about -j^th 
of the calibre, nolens than between $ atid of the powder escapes and 
is lost: and as the bqllsare often smaller than the regulateJ size, it fre¬ 
quently happens that half' the powder is lost by unnecessary windage, 

4 Jt appears, too, that the resisting force of wood, to balls fired into it, 
is not constant: and that the depths penetrated by balls, with different 
velocities or charges, aie nearly as the logarithms of the charges, instead 
of being as the charges themselves, or, which is the same thing, as the 
squar’e of the velocity.—Lastly, these and most other experiments, 
shw, that- balls are greatly deflected from the direction in which they 
are projected : and that frequently asmuch as 300 or 400 yards in a 
range of ,a mile, or almost -’th of the range.' 

,Trac{ 36 th describes a series of extensive and well-conducted 
experiments upon Robins's whirling machine, to delertniue the 
resistance of the air. These, together with those made by tiling 
balls from artillery, constitute a complete and connected series 
of resistances to balls, from the slow velocities of 5 or 10 feet per 
second, to the rapid velocities of 1<)00 and 2000 feet. It ap¬ 
pears from an examination of the results, that though the resistan¬ 
ces are ‘nearly as the squares of the velocities in very slow motions, 
they are never exactly so. The exponent of the Velocity indicating 
the resistance always exceeds 2. At 200 feet per second that ex¬ 
ponent is 2 028 : at 500 feet it is 2*042j at 1000 feet it is & \ 15: 
from thence it keeps gradually increasing lip to-the velocity of 1500 
or 1600 feet per second, where the exponent is 2’153 : and from 
this velocity the exponent gradually diminishes, being 2'136 at the 
velocity of 2000 feet, the limit of the experiments. 

That the resistance should not be accurately as the square of the 
velocity, must be evident to ejery one who attentively reflects 
upon the subject. But Dr. Hjittyn has gone farther, and atpp. 
221, 222 of the third volume, has very satisfactorily developed the 
causes of the variable exponent in the ratio of the resistance. He 
has also investigated three or four theorems for the resistance of 
balls; wbipb the following appears to be both accurate and con¬ 
venient ip, uae. . Let v be ; the .velocity in feet with which a ball, - 
whose diameter is d feet, moves in air near the earth’s-surface, then . 
will the resistance in avoirdupois pqunds be expressed by the for?: 
inula (OOQOU7565 0QJ7$ v) <*!? 


• * 
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Dr. Hutton, having deduced the laW^f resistances to spherical 
bodies moving in the $ir, proceeds in & series of important prb^ 
blfems m Tract 37 to apply it to the determination of the most es¬ 
sential particulars iu the motioit of militarj projectiles. Hero 
many of the solutions are both elegant and satifactory. But the, 
grand problem by which ttye actual trajectory’of the projectHe .moy 
be determined still remains unsolved, and must do until some phi¬ 
losopher possessing an adequate portion of Dr. Hutton's science 
and zeal, shall be so fayourabl/circumstanced to carry through 
another set of experiments* with a special regard to that object. 
We shall terminate otir' quotations, by transcribing our author's 
new approximate rule to find the elevation of a gun to hit an object 
at a given distance. * V., 

‘ Let D denote the given distance of the object in feet; 4 the diame¬ 
ter of the ball in inches, obtained from the table of weights and diame¬ 
ters in problem 10 ; b the weight of the ball, and c that of the charge 

of powder, both in pounds; V=lfi00 / y the projectile, velocity, as 

given in problem 13 ; v, the last velocity with which the ball strikes the 
object ; and t the time ‘Of the ball’s flight. Then 

4 Divide D by 1338 d, considering the quotient ^ as a log, 

, 4 Take N = the natural number of the log. 


1338 a 
D 


‘ Take v 
* And t = 


. N 

1338 d 

<r 

2D 


1338 d , 

r 

t 

-I- q the final velocity; q being =231. 

’+ lo s- of (jEf • r ) b y P roblem 11 • 


* Or t = yfjpo an approximation near enopgh 

64 D 2 


‘Then, 16 r* = 


Or 


1 6 t % 


(V + v) 

64 D 


i is the height above the object to.be pointed. 


is the tangent of the angle of elevation. 


D (V+t>) 1 

* So that, the height of the mark to be pointed at, above the object, 
is nearly as the square of the distancj, and the angle of elevation sim- 1 
ply ,as the distance, the projectile velocity being the same. But, in the 
case • of different velocities, the hefght and the angle will be recipro-/ 
caliy as the square of the velocity nearly.' 

■It w ill be recollected that our author gives the above rrtefety as 
an approximation. We have been at the pains to apply it to the 
* results of a gfeat many accurate experiments by Dr. Hutton and ' 
others; and find that if the angle of elevation obtained by tbestT' 
theorems be diminished by its fifteenth part, it will then agrecHsefy' 
pearly with the actual practice of artillefyl ' I * 

* The 
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The 38th and last Irapt in this collection contains 3,4 miscella* 
neous practical problems, illustrating many of the principles in the 
preceding part of the work. But of these we dare not, after look^ 
ing back on what we have written, say more than that the solutions 
ate -ingenious and accurate; with the exception of the second, 
which relates to the effects of pile cpgiues, arid appears to need 
revision. 

Dr. Hutton bas long been the most popular of nil our mathe¬ 
matical writers, ajid the perusal of'lhese vojunres has .fbnvinced us, 
that there are obvious reasons for this popularity, which promises 
to be as pqmanent as it is extensive. He seems to have a con¬ 
stitutional, if not a conscientious, aversion from the pedantry and 
parade of sciuicc. He nevtr, by affecting to be abstruse, be¬ 
comes obscure: nor does he ever slide into digressions, for the 
purpose of. shewing how much he knows of other tilings besides 
the topic of discussion. Hence he is at once concise and 
perspicuous. He manifestly rather writes to be useful than to 
obtain rclebiitv. lie is also perpetually aiming at improvements 
in every thing which he bas undertaken. Whoever has occasion 
to compare iht ^ucccs*,ivt’ editions of his ‘ Course of Mathematics/ 
will find that the woH was not abandoned to its fate as soon as 
its fame was established; bul that it has been constantly modified 
wherever it w as susceptible of improvement. M or was this merely 
a habit of the piime of life : for, on comparing the solutions now 
given to some problems on his favourite subject of projectiles, 
with those which had previously been inserted in the third Volume 
of the Course composed by Dr. Hutton in conjunction with Dr. 
Gregory, it will he seen that his mind has, in this respect, lost 
nothing of its vigilance, energy, and'perspicacity. 


Art. X. The Life of John Knox, containing Illustrations tif 
the History of the Reformation in Scotland , Kith Biographical 
Notices oj the principal Reformers , and Sketches of the Pro¬ 
gress of Lite/ at arc in Scotland, during a great rarl of the 
Sixteenth Century . By'Thomas M'Cric, Minister of the 

Gospel. Edinburgh. 

• 

l/’NOX was one of those characters, who from their spirit arjd 
genius, the impetuosity of their tempers, and the eventful 
times in which they lived, are rarely spoken of, even at a distant 
’period, without extravagant panegyric or unqualified obloquy. 
This is peculiarly the lot of those who have signalized themselves 
as the leaders in religious commotions. The object is momentous, 
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and the passions .are agitated in proportion. > On on© side* are 
arranged self-interest, ancient prejudice, possession, prescription, 
authority;. ,on the other the most animated and animating of 
human principles, conscience newly. awakened,:a sense cf usurpa¬ 
tion newly acquired* disdain of fetters which are beginning to luff 
off, aud the pleasure of defying those whom men have beenaccu*- 
tomcd to reverence. Hence in every cause and on every scale, 
from the petty but cannibal feuds of Egyptian fanatics to the 
mighty contests of thq Leagife and of the Qrusaders, religions' 
warfare has been conducted with a rancour peculiar to itself. But, 
as the weapons of this warfare are the tongue and tfajp pen, as well 
as the sword, as the passions are thoroughly inflamed;and possessed 
of all the powers of giving vent to them w hich exasperated eld* 
quence bestows, who can wonder that, during the heat of thereon- 
feat, and even after it has ceased to be felt, otherwise than in i($ 
effects, the characters of the great leaders of either party cotitinue$o 
be distorted by panegyric and detraction;—who can wondef that 
the cool impartiality of later historians finds no small'occupation 
in removing the varnish or washing away the stains, or that acute¬ 
ness the most penetrating and inquiry the most impartial some¬ 
times fail in detecting so many misrepresentations? It is strange,, 
however, that, at the distance of no more than two centuries and & 
half, with abundant materials, and after the elaborate investigations 
of many ingenious men, it should still be controverted whether the 
Regent Murray were a tyrant or a patriot, an hypocrite or a saint, 
or evfcn whether Knox himself were a furious aud ambitious dema¬ 
gogue, the enemy* of every thing elegant and sacred, or au in¬ 
trepid and disinterested champion of truth and liberty. 

To determine points of «o much impor^nce to the church of 
which Kuox was the founder and Mui ray the * nursing father/ the 
present biographer has applied himself with a zeal and devotion, 
which, if they do not always serve the cause of truth, give a glow 
and an interest to the whole work, rarely communicated to bb>gra- 
phy, when it did not breathe the spirit of personal friendship or 
domestic affection. But in treating this subject, a fatality seems 
to hang over its Scotish and eve# ite English advocates. Passion 
and prejudice when applied to the History of the Reformation in 
Scotland, seem to be immortal, and the 1 elective pnrtizatis enter 
upon their task with all the interest of agents, indeed of principals, 
in the story which they discuss. Some, and those in other respects 
of good understandings, seem to have been perfectly cfeme Mated ; 
all pow er of examining or comprehending evidence appears to have 
fled befofe the'vehemence of their feelings, and the little argument 
which they have been able to produce is suffocated beneath a load 
of passionate declamation and persoual abuse, ^ 
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. The feelings and the prejudices of Dr. M'Crie are more chas¬ 
tized, and always under the command of a clear and strong under¬ 
standing. A thorough Presbyterian in his religious principles, and 
a determined Whig in his politics, the colouring of his picture 
is always aggravated; the lights are heightened and the shades 
darkened b) the prepossessions of his fhurch and of his country: 
‘the outline, however, is not distorted. He is a warm, but an 
honest man. He is a Scotchman, but. a friend of Jruth. With 
’ .great powers of expression, as welfos considerable heat of temper, 
he never descends to railing. He detests the church of Rome; 
he loves not church of England ; but he exposes the enormities 
of the former will) fidelity and force, though not with malignity, and 
he censures what he conceives to be imperfect in the reformation of 
the latter, with an effect which would have been lessened by inde¬ 
cent invective. A vein of sarcastic wit alone now and then betrays 
.him, as it did his master, into uudue aspeiity as well as levity of 
expr&siou. 

These offences, however prompted by patienal prepossessions, 
however restrained by decorum, we scruple not to confess, would 
have been visited on the head of a dull or a shallow man with 
.greater seventy: for We too have our attachments, and even our 
prejudices; we love the constitution, we love the order and decency 
of the church of England; we prefer the beauties of our own 
liturgy to the best extemporaneous effusions of the wisest of the 
Scotisli doctors; we see no connection between sordidness and 
devotion, nor should we have expected from a man of Dr. M*Crie’s 
enlarged understanding so much of the spirit of old* Mass John/ 
such indignation against a surplice or a rochet, things which, 
with our countrymen 4 . not only have-ceased to give,offence, but 
have the great body of popular opinion in their favour. Still, 
however, to talents like his much will always be, forgiven; and 
such are the merits of the work almost in every other particular, 
that we feel ourselves disposed, as far as justice will permit, to 
be blind or dumb to a single fault. , 

Dr, M‘Crie is really a great biographer, such as it has not been the 
Jot of Knox’s equals, or even*hi* superiors, always to. attain: for, 
however ably the characters of Luther and Calvin have beep treated 
in the general histories of their times, where lias either of them 
found a biographer like the present? The Life of Erasmus, an 
animating subject and worthy of a man of genius, if any such there 
be within the compass of modem literature, ha# been frigidly 
Written by Knight, and confusedly by Joitin; nay evea in our 
present Number we have an instance of a most original fend strongly 
marked contemporary, and countryman of Our own, consigned to 

prejudice 
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Comparand vigorous, often sparse but 'never affected, with¬ 
out tuniotir and* withoitt verbosity, we cin scarcely fOrbear td 
wonder by what effort of taste and discriminationthe style of Dfi. 
M'Criehas been preserved so nearly unpolluted ffy the ^disgusting 
and circumlocutory nonsense of his contemporaries. Here is no 
Ruling abo^t the * interesting sufferer/ i the patient saint/‘ the 
angelic preacher/ Knox is pla%Knox, in acting and in sufferrt% 
always afrbero, and his story is told as an hero would wish that it 
should be told, with simplicity, precision, and force. %Dr. M'Criefe 
materials are both ample and original: since beside an intimate 
acquaintance with the best authors who were contemporary with 
his subject, and the MS. authorities which the.records of the 
church of Scotland afford, he has fortunately possessed* himself qf 
an earjy transcript of the reformer’s letters, glowing throughout 
with the same ardent feeling of devotion, and the same unconquer¬ 
able spiritof liberty, which animated his discourses from the pulpit. 
To these materials the author has brought a power of combining arid 
enlivening them peculiar to himself. He has many points of re¬ 
semblance to his subject: a fortitude of mind which on subject* 
exploded and derided dares to look modern prejudices in tlielacfe; 
a natural and happy eloquence, with a power of discussion on subject* 
of casuistry and of politics not inferior to that of the great leader 
iu tlje reformation of Scotland, though restrained by a deconirti of 
expression to wh;ch the reformer’s age, as well as himself, were 
strangers. To these qualifications are to be added the same stern 
renunciation of all taste and elegant feeling, where they appear to 
stand in the way of duty, arid the same tendency to coarse (or Wh^t 
would rioW be called illiberal) humour on subjects where it is not 
altogether becoming. Like Knox himself he has neither a tear 
nor a sigh for Mary, and we doubt not that like him he would have 
voted to bring the royfil adulteress and murderer, foT such they 
both esteem her, to the block. In Dr. M‘Ciie' the brutal v pfeT- 
rimeitt displayed by Knox on th(#assae*inalion of Beatoun excite* 
tio indignation, and the old definition of such sanctified arid sys¬ 
tematic murders, * the execution of righteous judgment by private 
■ bands/ would probably be accepted without reluctance. 

Ift a work so pregnant with original ‘argument and reflection 
almost every page affords matter for animadversion r but >e Shall 
content onrsSjves with detaching from the text a few of the most 
prominent paS&ges, and commenting upon ihttn errpysbant; ■ 

’ * WritMl unfriendly to our /eformer have endeavoured to fl* an 

,•> •- ' f*' ^ : atcrisllfta 
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accusation upon him respecting the assassination of Cardinal Beatoun. 
Some have ignorantly asserted that he was one of the conspirators* 
others better informed have.argued that he made himself accessory to 
their crime by taking shelter among them. With more plausibility 
others have appealed to his writings as a proof that he vindicated the 
deed of the conspirators as laudable, or at least innocent. .1 know that 
some of Knox's vindicators have denied this charge, and maintained 
that he justified it only in as far as it was the work of God, or a just 
retribution in Providence for the crimes of which the Cardinal had been 
guilty, without approving the conduct of those who we«e the instru¬ 
ments of punishing *him. The jus#ju<lgment e of Heaven is, 1 confess, 
the chief thing to which he directs the attention of his reader; at the 
same time I think no one, who carefully reads what he has written on 
this subject, can doubt that he justified the action of the conspirators. 
The truth is, he held the opinion that persons, who by the commission 
of flagrant crimes had forfeited their lives according to, the law of God 
and the just laws of society, such as notorious tyrants and murderers, 
might warrantably be put to death .by private individuals, provided all 
redress in the ordinary course of justice was rendered impossible in 
consequence of the offenders having usurped the executive authority, 
or being systematically protected by oppressive rulers. This was an 
opinion of the same kind with that of tyrannicide held by so many of 
the ancients and defended by Buchanan in his dialogue De jure regni 
(tpud Scotos. It is a principle, I confess, dangerous in its application, 
extremely liable to be abused by factious, fanatical, and desperate men, 
as a pretext for perpetrating the most nefarious deeds. It would bo 
unjust, however, on this account to confound it with the principle, 
which, by giving to individuals a liberty to revenge their own quarrels, 
legitimates assassination, a practice too common in that age. Nnay 
add, that there have been instances of persons, not lhvested with public 
authority, executing punishment upon flagitious offenders, as to which 
we may scruple to load the memory of the actors with an aggravated 
charge oj murder, thouglf we cannot approve of their conduct/ 

Kvery thing in this passage is according to the ancient spirit of 
our author’s country, us it existed under an ill-regulated and 
unsettled state of society, when the sovereign scrupled not to re* 
move an obnoxious subject without law, and the subject, with as- 
little formality, retorted die same unlicensed and pernicious ven¬ 
geance on his sovereign. 1 BoW.vho.so slieddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,’ is a dictum of the Great Legislator 
to which Knox and his biographer bowed and bow with equal 
reverence, and the application of it has in ordinary cases been 
confined by all but an inconsiderable and fanatical seqt of Christians, 
who have narrowed the restriction still more, to the shedding of.. 
blood in - defensive w r ar, and to the right of the magistrate to use., 
that sword, which we are assured # he beareth not in ;vaiu, for the.. 
* „ __ extermination 
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extermination of incorrigible offenders. • We say in ordinary 
cases—fo r here we willingly lay out of the account, the right in 
mixed and well balanced governments which resides in one or 
more branches of the legislature ‘to control,, even by force, the' 
enormities and usurpation of the rest. But the question is now* 
how far private individuals have a right, in any case of injustice‘or 
oppression, to inflict upon delinquent and tyrannical governbra that 
vengeance which, from the very nature of the case, is unattain¬ 
able by course of law. And here, for the good of society, we are 
compelled to affirm, that the whole argument upon which this sup* 
posed right is constructed, vacillates on every side. 

With respect to tyrannicide:—not to remark on the indecent 
and inconsistent eagerness with which Knox and Buchanan could 
set up the examples of heathen antiquity against the Christian 
Scriptures, when the former made for their favourite doctrine, and 
the latter were either silent or prohibitory; the two cases have no 
analogy to each other. The instance directly in question is the 
assassination of, Beatoun. The tyrants of Greece were bold, bad 
men, who had subverted the ancient legitimate governments of 
their respective cities, and in maintenance of their usurped power 
shed the blood of their fellow-citizens, not only w ithout but against 
all law ful authority. Beatoun was indeed a profligate and a brutal 
man, but it would be hard to prove him a murderer even of 
Wishart, unless every judge w ho executes the laws with unrelenting 
rigour be entitled to that denomination. Let it be remembered 
that lip was au ecclesiastical magistrate, regularly empowered to 
administer a systonj of jurisprudence, (a bad and cruel system we 
admit, but still a system,) by which heretics were consigned to a 
most painful death. As the law then stood, Wishart came fairly 
within that definition. He* had publicly arraigned the doctrines 
of the established church, broken her order, despised her discipline, 
preached in private houses, and administered the communion with¬ 
out authority in places unconsecrated, and after a form of his own. 
For these offences, the primate of the kingdom apprehended, 
tried, and burnt him. Now here, if there were any murder, the 
law was the murderer and not theajudge. Beatoun, infamous as 
he was, did what, according to the principles of the age, a good 
man might have esteemed it his duty to do. Nor does this in any 
degree lessen the merit of Wishart. He appears to have devoted 
himself cheerfully to the cause of truth, and he probably had the 
sagacity to foresee the blessed consequences of so magnanimous a 
conduct. But admittiug the criminality of Beatoun, .and at the 
same time allowing his situation to have been inaccessible to the 
ordinary forms of justice, even eta the lax principle of expediency 
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itself, were it not better for society, tliat an illustrious and over-* 
grown offender should escape with impunity, than that private in¬ 
dividuals, even if ndt parties, should be permitted to assume to 
themselves tire summary execution of whatever they limy please t<* 
call jilstice? For if this principle were omb admitted as an 
exception to. the ordinary administration of the law, what judge 
would be found to execute the office efttkisted to him with vigour and 
decision, when, after carrying into effect a sentence of death 
pronouuced by him, the friends offfie deceased would have but to 
pronounce the execution a murder and the judge a tyrant, after 
which he would become of course an object of legitimate revenge ? 

Dr. M'Crie is extremely anxious, though he does not wholly" 
approve the conduct of Beatoun’s murderers, to discriminate be* 
tween such cases and private assassination.* ‘ It would/ says he, 

‘ be unjust on this account, to confound it with the principle, 
which, by giving to individuals a liberty to revenge their own quar¬ 
rels, legitimates assassination/ Were then these men, one of 
whom Knox indeed calls a man of ‘ nature most genjle and modest/ 
actuated by pure and disinterested love of religion, liberty, and 
justice ? Were they or were they not the personal friends of 
Wishart: and had tha{ martyr been less amiable, had his suffer* 
ings left a regret less pungent in the hearts of these very men, 
would the general ‘ principle’ have operated with such iustunt and 
decisive effect to the destruction of his destroyer? Is a man then a 
cooler and more competent judge of the wrongs inflicted on a 
beloved friend, recently deprived of life by an iniquitous sentence, 
thaif of his own? For the honour of human nature, we think 
otherwise—but for this very reason, he is no more to be entrusted 
with the execution of vengeance in the one case than in the other# 
Strange indeed it is that these men w'ho, on every other occasion, 
had the bible in their hands and its precepts in their 'mouths, should 
have forgotten this one confounding text — 1 Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves !* 

But in the next place, admitting what cannot be denied, that the 
death of Beatoun was a benefit to his Country—that it prevented, 
in all probability, a long corn# of bloodshed and cruelly, and that 
by one decisive stroke, it rem&vefl the great impediment to reforma¬ 
tion—what was the commission these men had to shew for under¬ 
taking the work?—their own opinion , on this hypothesis, as thfir 

* In a note be glances obliquely at the murder of Sharps n a case admitting, of con* . 
siderable palliation. He probably classes it with that of fleatbuft—-and so do we: 
though we-tlmjk very diffirmfly lrom our nutter os ttf'tbe nature of both cases. But 
Sharp was an apostate as well as a persecutor, wlule Beal min. though morf atrocious, 
was more consistent in his cruelties., a . . 

own 
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own passions on the Other T They were no brjujcfidf fl 
tore—they were not soldiers authorized iih ^en war toL^ 
slay—they were not magistrates empowered to fciHpg offenfc 
justice; and hac^they beep the.last, w- 

niost favourable supposition, #bere Was the arraigninetit;m^r< 
the defence, the sentence? all Transacted in a few minute^ ^ 
drawn swords, irt the chamBei* of a tr^thbling victim., l^JahorC 
the only plea was tliat which is expressly condemned by tbejr oyru 
scriptures, 4 that of doing evil that good may come/ 'r.\ 

The concluding sentence of this paragr^pbis equally ^icepV 
tionabte with the rest —‘ There have been inStances of persons 
not invested with public authority executing punishment upon^ 
flagitious offenders, as to which we may scruple to load the 
mory of the dctors with an aggravated charge of murder, although 
we cannot approve of their conduct* Dr. M'Crie's conception 
of this case is in the highest degree inaccurate and perplexed. 
For the fact being supposed, and also that it was committed with 
deliberation) the question is no longer, whether it be murder, 
manslaughter, or justifiable homicide, but whether it be murder 
or a meritorious act of justice. In other words, the ‘ actor^ 
must either be loaded with the aggravated oharge of murder/ or. 
their conduct must be wholly approved. There is no medium.^ 
In short, through the whole of this most obnoxious paragraph, 
there is a tendency, unperceived, we sincerely believe, by the author 
himself, and to which lie has been betrayed b) his absurd partiality' 
for the* hero of the cause of reformation in his country, to in^; 
vert the charge of murder, by transferring it from the voluntary’ 
and unauthorized avengers of their slaughtered friends, to the 
judge who, with whatever circumstances of cruelty, acted under', 
the authority of existing laws which he was rejulatly commissioned t 
to execute; : . . 

The circumstauccs of the times, and an alarming symptom of de¬ 
pravation which has lately taken place in the English character, 
have compelled us to take up this subject with more than ordinary 
.seriousness. Assassination has become dreadfully frequent among 
us: the diffusion of unprincipled publications among the lower 
ranks has also produced a generation pf shallow and pernkiops '• 
reasoners, who, either before or after the commission of such atfO- . 
cious acts, may be served at a very cheap rate with drugs, tip lull 
their consciences asleep, by putting 4 bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter/ Tl*e atrocious assassin of Mr. Pertiva^ xyas a rea* 
soner upPn these principles. Fir be it from us to impute to. a* ; 
man like" Dr.M'Crie any purpose of fostering principles so de¬ 
testable ; but as he seems not to have besn aware of the tendency 
rot. ix. NO,xvm* . ee \ . ‘ M 
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of his own positions, it became our duty to the public to point 
them out; „ 

One word more on this subject and we have done. What Knox 
thought of BeatoutTs death, his owj| indecent and brutal narrative 
of the manner of it too clearly pr *es. Wc would now ask Dr. 
M'Crie whether his own ideas of a faithful minister allow him to 
justify the conduct of his hero on this occasion ? If they do not, he 
was in duty bound to express himself with his usual clearness and 
decision on a point of such importance. * 

Knox entered the castle of St. Andrews soon after the assas¬ 
sination, and was called to the office of preacher. What then, we 
ask, was tfie condition of that company of whose consciences he 
had taken the direction ? * They had killed and also taken posses¬ 
sion/ Their course began in bloodshed, continued in robbery, and 
ended in. rebellion. Not content with dispatching the object 
of their hatred, they had displaced his servants, seized his goods, 
devoured his provisions, and turned his artillery against a force law¬ 
fully commissioned to reduce them. Under these circumstances, 
to what subjects did the young and zealotis preacher betake him¬ 
self, and on what topics did he principally insist—on the four king¬ 
doms of Daniel, and the antichristian character of the Pope j Had 
Knox then not acquired the honesty or the boldness for which he 
became afterwards so famous? The preacher who so liberally 
applied the character of Jezrbel to that of Mary, could he find 
no resemblance of Ahab in his own friends and companions? But 
he approved the slaughter. So it appears, and so much the worse 
for him. On what principles, however, of iftorality could he ap-1 
prove what followed—Necessity—that is, a necessity created by 
guilt ? On the wliqJe, we should have honoured the fairness of 
Dr. M'Crie as $ biographer quite as much, if, in the midst of his 
declamations against the Catholics at this time, he had for once 
done them the justice to acknowledge their lenity to those con¬ 
spirators in granting them the terms they did; in not insisting that 
the actual perpetrators of Beatoun’s murder at least should be 
given up to public justice, % that they might be consigned to the 
gibbet instead of the gallics. e This is a tone and language which, 
in speaking of such a work, we should not have wished to assume; 
but the author and the times compel us to adopt it. 

Sixth then were the instruments, very exceptionable, it ought to 
have been acknowledged, in themselves, which were nevertheless 
permitted by Providence to give the first blow in Scotland tog 
superstition at once the most cruel and degrading, which, under the 
name or semblance of Christianity, had ever darkened the un¬ 
derstandings or enslaved the consciences of men. 

The 
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The next step in this great work we can contemplate with ap¬ 
probation. The aristocracy of that country/ consisting of ^ no¬ 
bility and lesser bdrops, h&tso long been accustomep-tty control 
by force the .enormities of* ffjjlr sovereigns, that their .interference 
on great occasions may be regarded as constitutional. Accordingly, 
when a great and rcsp&tablc portion (perhaps the maioijty), #£ 
this powerful body modestly demanded for themselves liberty of 
conscience aqp wo tehip, and- werp refused; when for the same end 
alone, they next, tc^jc awns, resolving to . act upon the defensive; 
when they endeavoi *d by successive treaties to secure to them¬ 
selves thescf great . \ inalienable righjs; and..when, upon dis¬ 
arming again, they . ^nd every engagement violated and every 
concession revoked, iyey had recourse to a step less violent than 
had often been practised towards, their sovereigns in person, we 
mean the suspension of the queeu regent; and by degrees, with the 
voice of the nation on their side, in a peaceable and legislative 
manner, laid the foundation of that useful, moderate, and respect¬ 
able establishment, \vhi4l1 exists among their posterity to this day. 
This, if any could be, w'as justifiable resistance; resistance without 
rebellion—an interference not of a few faqptical individuals, to 
revenge themselves on an obnoxious judge, but of a great order in 
the state, embodied and armed for the purposes of securing to their 
country what 110 laws or institutions can justly take away, the rights 
of conscience. # 

In relating the triumphant progress of this revolution, we are far 
from being offended # by the exulting tone which our biographer as¬ 
sumes : all that is dear to him in civil or religious polity was at 
stake; it was moreover the most illustrious period of his hero’s life, 
and greater surely can no private man app&ir, than when, by bm 
talents, his spirit, and his eloquence, he is wielding, as inferior instru¬ 
ments, half the rauk and power of his country in order to subvert 
an ancient and mischievous superstition, and to build on its basis 
a noble temple of tiutli and liberty. 

But of the literal subversion of many noble buildings, which, 
perhaps unavoidably, took place in tbe course of this great revolu¬ 
tion, Dr. M‘Crie permits hinis^f ft) speak with a savage,and 
sarcastic triumph, which evinces how zealous and practical an 
helper he would himself have pro\ed in the work of destruction, 
had he been born in the 16 th century. Les 9 , .we are persuaded, 
would then have been heaid of Rowe or Willock as auxiliaries of 
Knox, than of itl'Crie. On the wailings of modern taste, when • 
directed to this fashionable topic of invective, he has no compas- 
sion : nay, he most provoltiugly t&unts the poor antiquaries yvith ; 
their obligations to Knox for having produced so many fine sub- 

b f. ^ jects 
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jects for the pencil and the graver. This is really more than can 
be borne: we must' interpose to rescue from $uch ruffian Viands 
art innocent and persecuted > fraternity; and lestapjue poor artist, 
with pallet and pencil, should uififcrfake a pilgrimage, »u coth 
sequence of this ironical encouragement,. to Perth and Scopn, 
the first scene of these outrages, or*t<? St. Andrews, which was 
the second, we are in duty bound to inform’him, that instead of 
picturesque aud beautiful remains Jie will not find a vestige Of those 
magnificent edifices which once adorned the former, and at the 
latter, one vast fragment alone will iustruct him not what but 
where was once the metropolitan church of Scotland,.. It was to 
the subsequent derelictiou of the edifices which Knox had spared, 
that almost every object of the pencil ip that country is owing. 

We are next to contemplate Knox actively employed in settling 
the infant church, a work in which he met with no small obstruc¬ 
tion, inconsequence of the arrival of the young queen, filled with 
all the prejudices of popery, and educated* in all the licence of a 
voluptuous court. The poverty, of the country which she came to 
govern; the intractable spirit of the people, the sour and .inflexible 
jhumour of the refoxmers,, all conspired to fill her. with disgust 
against a situation and a religion s 6 little resembling those w.hich 
she had left behind. In his conversations with this princess, Knox 
seems to have copied the tone of the Jewish prophets, when repre¬ 
hending by divine commission their idolatrous sovereigns. Nor was 
he much less formidable: for though unable like them to command 
the elements and to call down vengeance from above, he had at his 
command an exasperated people, to whom he was not backward in 
appealing against the mandates of his sovereign. The precipitancy, 
the profligacy, and Sve fear too, th*e unnatural cruelty of Mary 
herself, afforded to the cause of Reformation advantages which its 
best friends could neither have foreseen .nor hoped,» and hy one of 
those astonishing interpositions which baffle all human calculation, 
the great aud devoted patroness of the old religion became one of 
the most powerful means of establishing the new one. U r 

Presbytery being now established ify Scotland, we must be in¬ 
dulged (we are led to it by r sofhe,curious ; aud original ipformation 
of our author) in some reflexions on the peculiar fitness of such an 
establishment for that country, and on the characters of its . first 
champions compared with those who followed them, in another 
great national struggle, about a century later. 

Presbytery, which f like a certain language 

is. found 

* To flourish most in barren ground/ » 
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first sprung up among the rocks of Switzerland, and quickly found a 
congenial soil and climate whin transplanted to the banks of the Tay 
and thfe Forth. Naturally allied4b a republic* its maxims are in 
perpetual hostility' with monarchic government. Its pretensions 
are higher than tbose of tbe pfcmitive church under the first Chris¬ 
tian eihperois : 'it admits of no interference of civil authority with 
its own'discipline; it chumS, on the contrary, an unlimited right,of 
discussing the Conduct of civil governors in the pulpit. These prin¬ 
ciples, together with 3*he vacillating politics of James the Sixth, 
hud the unskilfully rigid’attachment of hia son to episcopacy, suffi¬ 
ciently account for all the contests between the kirk and the crown 
from the days of Knox to those of the /Covenant* But, during this 
interval, though principles 1 'remained the same, a new and far 
inferior race of men had* sprung up to support them. Till very 
lately we have been accustomed to consider the first instruments of 
the leformation in Scotland as semibarbarian6, men of strong minds 
indeed, great warmth and honesty, and of a powerful and awaken¬ 
ing eloquence. The latter qualities, it is true, they enjoyed in per¬ 
fection ; but it is proved by Dr. M*Crie that they were also ac¬ 
complished and elegant scholars. It has been elsewhere observed 
that nations sometimes attain to great perfection in the ornamental 
arts before they have learned those which minister to common con¬ 
venience; and thus, at a period when the commonipeople of,Scot¬ 
land weie a barefooted rabble, with scarcely a chimney to their 
houses, robbing, plundering, and destroying each other with little 
restraint *frofll*law, and almost universal protection from their 
chiefs; there arose a race of scholars, who, in the midst of fijth and 
smoke and poverty and an unsettled government, resolutely’ sacri¬ 
ficed to the Muses and the Graces of antiquity, till they had legroed 
to compose in the Latin language with aft ease and elegance 
unknown since the day* of Augustus. To prove this singular fact 
we have only to quote Dr. M'Crie’a well attested account of the 
family of John Rowe. 

1 The Grammar school of Perth was the most celebrated in the kin£* 
dom, and the noblemen and gentlemeij were accustomed to send their 
children there (thither) for their eduegtiqp. Many of these were boarded 
\rith Mr. Howe, who instructed them in Greek and Hebrew. As no¬ 
thing but Latin was spoken by the boys to the school and in the fields, 
so nothing whs spoken in Mr. Rowe’s house, but French. The passages 
of Scriptureread in the family before and after meals, if in the Old 
Testament, were read in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and English. 
Jf in the New Testament, they "ere read in Greek. Uis son John,, 
when he was between four and five years old, was taught the Hebrew 
characters, a§d at night he reud tho Hebrew chapter in the family/ 

>M1 ibis however might have been done, and many learned men 

e e 3 might 
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with respect to .events which concerned thenjselves, other .individuals* 
or the church in general.! • ... - , , » . 

Whatever may be thought of a fact so controverted even among 
wise and good men, it is impossible not tOhonourthe fortitude of. 
one who, in spite of the intolerant and persecuting spirit of 
incredulity which prevails at present, dares to avow the probability 
of it and to support it by an argument at once-so rational and so 
unfashionable. With regard.to the argument itself, though it may ' 
be easy to deride, it is impossible to confute*#; for if ‘ no oue can 
refute a sneer/ it must also be remembered, that a sueer can re¬ 
fute nothing. . _ >• 

Tiie History of the Reformation in Scotland, with the exception 
of one book, has been irrefragably proved by our author to be the 
work of Knox: an undertaking in which l)r. M'Crie seems to have - 
been aware that truth alone was indebted to him; for he speaks 
with no disrelish of the broad and coarse buffoonery with which it 
requires no fastidiousness of taste to be disgusted, and which can 
now no longer be imputed to some unknown and impertinent 
interpolator. 

Many of Dr. M f Crie*s readers have probably conceived .of this 

* son of tbuuder’ as of a large athletic man, able in that age of 

* apostolic blows and knocks’ to have proved the orthodoxy of his 
doctrine by the sword as wejl as ‘ by tongue ancUively voice/ On 
the contrary, lie was a man of slender frame and feeble constitution, 
(Beza says corpora pusillo,) literally worn out by labours at one 
period of his life, and by sufferings at another. Bi# cujtwque mens, 
is est quisque, and Knox might be said to be all soul and spirit. ' 
He was one of those rare and gifted men upon whom the moral and 
religious destinies of nations arc made to depend, and like the two other 
heroes of the Reformation, Calvin and Luther, was sentantolbe world 
with energies, which, in ordinary times, and when mighty .energies 
were.not wanted to subvert mighty abuses, would have been mis¬ 
chievous in their strength. In Knox pud Calvin there seems to 
have been a perfect harmony of principles and tamper* , Luther;.' 
besides the strange erratic course cwhitkhe held on the^ubject of . 
concomitancy in the sacrament, <iarf a tincture of enthusiasm from 
which both the others, were exempt. Alhagreed in the predestina- 
rian doctrine, and in that of justification by faith; but more $trik* w 
ingly in an indignant spirit of Opposition $0 existing abuses, iri a 
disregard of worldly rank and power, in a &6pstituti6nal intrepidity 
not to be awed, and a pertinacity never to be wearied/ Ypt what 
topics are so fashionable, with tWe who hiivd no oth& state of 
character than the tame mediocrfttfof settle# times/is- the rigour > 
and obstinacy of these great reformers ?/ And* yet what is jjlainer * 
than that the workmen were merely suited to their work!. Popery .. 

was 
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was not a pile to be battefed dowmby’jjtopOTw.Mts fottttdations 
were deeply laid in ancient power, in terrible'cftfek*., iti universal 
ignorance. From the' want of sucll''powerful engines, how many 
pious spirits had Jong deplored its coh*iptk>n$l and Wounded their 
own consciences by partakingof its plagues l Sow .many pfnetrati' * 
ing Understandings had long seen arid derided the” gteat imposture, 
yet seen and derided in secret; either awed by its terrors or bribed 
by its emoluments! Courage, therefore not to 1 be appalled; and 
integrity not to be corrupted, must be combined with piety and ‘ 
acuteness to constitute a first reformer; and all thebe qualifications 
met in this incomparable triumvirate, and, in their perfection, iu 
them alone. 

Thus much then for the subject of this vigorous and original work. 
With respect to- the style, it is natural and forcible, free from all 
modern affectation, excepting the abominable verb ‘ narrate*, which 
must'absolutely be proscribed’in all good waiting. It abounds 
indeed with Scotticisms, for which we like it the better. They are 
the eiri%a)piov ti of a work so thoroughly national. Eof, why should* 
a Scotsman, who is ashamed of nothing else belonging to lift coun¬ 
try, be ashamed of its dialect ? It is to English what the Doric Was 
to pure Gieek* adorned with many rustic graces whifch have long 
been felt ami acknowledged in the poetry of that country. Why 
then should it not be tolerated iu history, ( specially since experience 
has shewn that no efforts of their best writers have been able Whblly' 
to av^iid it ? With respect to the typography of the quotations, we r * 
were disposed to. invoke the shade of William Bowyer: thty have ' 
been committed to an illiterate compositor, and never, as appears, 
revised by the learned author. The Latin is almost unintelligible, 
and in a Greek epigram of Your lines, there^re three errata. * This 
mechanical defect we should not have mentioned had such a work 
been likely to rest m a first or second edition. 

We now take leave of Dr. M'Crie with sincere esteem and good¬ 
will, notwithstanding some important points of difference which a 
little more candour and courtesy to a sister churdb, not deficient in 

those regards to his own establishnlent, might have prevented. '■ 

• • 


Art. XL, Voyages 6nd Travels in various Parts of the World, 
tbffjftg the Years ISOS, 4, a, (1 and 7. By G. H. Von Langs* 
4orff„ Auli<? Counsellor to His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
&c.. London, 

TTOWEVER gratifying to us frltiight be to know that our critical 
labours make their way to the most distant confers of the : 
globe, the pleasure derived from that' circumstance Would be 
*> considerably 
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considerably abated by auy well grounded complaint of severe or 
unmerited censure. \Ve are not indeed now to learn how difficult 
it is for the best natured critic to satisfy the expectations of 
the least aspiring author; but we corifcstfourselves npt to have 
been quite prepared for the serious remonstrance which Captain 
(now Admiral) Krusensteni has transmitted from St. Petersburgh. 
This officer, it seems, has taken offence at our remarks on the 
two volumes of his voyage round the world, printed at Berlin, 
and a copy of which we took soffie paiiw to procure. In his 
letter, he expresses € much surprize at the spirit of animosity 
against Russia which pervades the whole of the Review/ This at 
once astonishes and mortifies us; for to what does it amount ? 
Merely to an observation, which every one knows to be true, that 
the reign of Catharine was a reign of projects; and that the Japanese 
embassy sent by Alexander was only following up the views of his 
august predecessor. Whether this embassy was grafted on. the 
original plan of the voyage, or the voyage was undertaken to carry 
out the ambassador, is, iu our estimation, a, matter of very small 
importance;* in neither case do wc sec, any more than the author, 
1 that Russia had made herself ridiculous/ If Admiral Krusen¬ 
steni will give himself the trouble to read over the 3d Article of 
our 9tli Number, written when at war with Russia, and the 11th 
Article of the Kith Number, drawn up since the return of friendly 
•relations, he will see in both a consistency of opinion, and a spirit 
'which breathes any thing but‘ animosity against Russia/ 

But a charge of a more serious nature is brought against us— 
that of attacking ‘ in one instance, at least, his moral character/ 
The iustance, it seems, is this. Lieutenant Chwostoff, who visited 
the coast of Jesso subsequent to the departure of Captain Krusen¬ 
steni, was told by the Japanese that a revolution aclutjly took 
place in Jeddo on account of the dismissal of the Russian embas¬ 
sy. Our observation on this passage was, lliat ‘ wc did not cx- 

f iect the sober good sense of Captain Krusenstcrn would have 
ed him to give publicity to so idle a tale;' anj we added, ‘ the 
idea is too absurd to deserve a moment’s attention ; unless indeed 
it was intended to- Hatter Count dtomanzoff/ That the Count, 
like other courtiers, is open to this mode of address, is by 
no means improbable; nor is there any thing very extravagant 
in the supposition that the narrative of a voyage should he made 
as palatable to him that planned it, as truth would allow; we 
must therefore repeat our surprize that Captain KrusenStem does 


* Admiral Kruscnstem says'in hi* letter, f The cmba&jp to Japan WaA engrafted upon 
the original plan of the voyage.’ We said, ‘ The project of a new eptb^ssy was easily 
•rafted ou the present voyage.’ Wtare do we differ? yet this passage has given offence. 

not 
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not see the absurdity of this story. He would be the first to 
smile, at being told that the governor of the Crimea, in sending 
away a Turkish minister, by order of his\?ourt, had occasioned a 
rebellion in Petersburgh, and a revolution m the whole government 
of Russia.' r Most willingly would wc gratify this gentleman—tout, 
oh re-perusing our former Article, we can honestly and conscien¬ 
tiously assure him that w^find nothing to alter, and that we are at» 
loss lor’ terms to ‘ introduce him more fairly to the English public’ 
than we htWe already done iri.our concluding sentence, which, to 
please him, we shall Vepeat—‘ We cannot talfe leave of Captain 
Krusenstem without expressing the satisfaction which we have 
derived from the perusal'of his very clear and intelligent ac¬ 
count of a Voyage round the World, conducted apparently with 
great good temper, discretion and judgment, and related in a style 
of modesty and candour which cannot fail to secure the approba¬ 
tion of the most fastidious/ But the English reader has now 
obtained the fullest and fairest introduction to his acquaintance 
through the medium of a translation, which, we have little 
doubt, will find a plifce among every collection of voyages and 
travels, and afford in the perusal both amusement and informa¬ 


tion. 


We now turn to the account of the same voyage written by a 
fellow traveller, who accompanied the ambassador in the capacity 
of naturalist. This work may be considered to bear pretty nearly 
the same relation to the authentic and original account of the voy¬ 
age* that Forster’s did to that of Captain Cook. To thegenera[ 
reader it will probably be more amusing than Captain Kru- 
senstern’s, because it is less grave, and, with the exception of a 
storm or two, without which a voyage would be nothing, divested 
of all nautical matters. .Doctor LangsdoffF is a German of a far 
more lively cast than most of his philosophic countrymen, whose 
ponderous labours we are occasionally doomed to encounter; he 
even attempts to be witty, and occasionally manifests a disposition 
to be waggish. At St. Catharine’s, he slily insinuates, when in the 
act of being rubbed down by a negro slave, that * if he could but 
have prevailed on the fair daughtA of his host to press the muscles 
with her delicate hands,’ the pleasure would have been equal to 
that of animal magnetism—a pleasure which, not having ourselves 
experienced it, we pretend not to estimate. His colouring too of 
the naked beauties of Nukahiwa is far more warm and glowing 
than we had expected to.encounter from the pencil of a phlegmatic 
German. Their ‘ comic effusions’ and ‘ pantomimic gestures,’ too 
expressive to be mistaken, whjle swimming and playing about the 
ship ‘ like a troop of Tritons,’ he found to be utterly 1 indescribable,* 
but they were such as to make ‘ a novel impression’ on die doctor’s 

• feelings. 
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' feelings. .These damsels, it seems, who were so frolicsome in the . 
water, affected considerable distress at appearing on the ships deck 
in a state of primitive simplicity; and 4 theytrept about/'says' the 
doctor, c with their hands in the position of uie Mcdfcean Venus, iik 
attitudes which presented a beautiful spectacle to the philosophic 
observer.’ Unfortunately, however, this 4 beautiful epectacleVwae 
evanescent; mid the doctor Very feelingly laments that he was 
not allowed ‘ a sufficient lime for making philosophical observa¬ 
tions on the new Venusses/ who sufMeiuy disappeared' with tbfc 
sailors, hand in hand, into the interior of the ship. They were 
equally provoking the following morning; for they no sooner peeped 
upon deck than they (dunged into the sea; to the visible mortifica-, 
lion of Doctor Langsdorff. 

These * Venusses/ however, by no means answered the expecta¬ 
tions which he had formed of them from the descriptions of former 
voyagers; and he even thinks that Captain Krusensternhas greatly 
overrated their beauty. ‘ 1 must confess/ he observes, 4 that in 
my opinion, both the form and countenance of a well made negress 
are more pleasing and interesting than those of the women of these 
islands. We certainly found in Nukahiwa an Apollo of Belvidere; 
but it may be as certainly made a question whether a nice observer, 
would not sooner find the original of the Mediccan Venus upon 
the coast of Africa than in the South Sea.’ 

. Without detaining our readers with even a sketch of the man¬ 
ners, laws, &c. of these islanders, from Doctor Langsdorff’s book, 
which have again and again been described by former visitors, and 
which wear but a thin shade of difference from those of other sa¬ 
vage nations, we shall content ourselves with the notice of one cus¬ 
tom, which, to us at least, is perfectly novel—that of joining noses 
by way of salutation. 1 ‘When two friends meet/ says the doctor, 
c they press the points of their noses together; this stands with 
them in the place of a kiss, to the sweet sensation of which they 
seem entire strangers!’ Perhaps also their dexterity in catching rats 
by the hand, and 4 feeding their swine with them/ may be something 
new; but we really cannot discover the force’of the doctor’s logical 
conjecture that, because there ate plenty of rats and no tame cats 
to eat tbem> there must he wild cdts in the woods: there may be 

, no necessity for cats either wild or tame, where pigfc are so ready 
to perform their functions. 

We cannot in decency entirely pass over the chapter in; which 
the doctor exhibits many profound and J philosophical specula¬ 
tions on anthropophagism.’ Happy for * pauvre Jean Jacques* 
that he did not live to .peruse these, unhpfy f Y speculations* on the 
deep depravity of the 4 simple children of nature!’ How rude a 
sh$ck must his morbid sensibility have sustained on hearing that, 
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in savage life* there is no such thing as love between/ the sexes, 
auction between parents' and children^or attachment "between 
friends; that man is the most selfish of all animals, and me mom 
so, the farther he is removed from a state of civilization; that, in 
short, his appetites are so depraved, that it is an incontrovertible 
truth, that ail nations-of the .world haVe ? at one period <>r other \ 
been in the habit of eating one another t -'As the dobtof considers 
this to bj a * matter of sufficient importance to be investigated 
somewhat minutely* he sutmnons to his aid a manuacHpt of 
P£rc Loureiro, (the author of the Flpra Cochinchioenfcls,} and a 
treatise written by the 4 ingenious Professor Meiners of Gottingen, 
l)e Jnthropophagia et diversis ejufi CaUsis / . . ’ 

Our notice of the speculations of this learned triumvirate must 
be brief. They assign four causes for indulging the abpetite 
which men feel for eating one another. The first is a tolerably 
substantial one—the want of other food. There happened, ft 
seems, at some time or other, a great scarcity in India, &> great 
indeed, that some [inudred thousands of persons (lied of hanger. 
The survivors, not being of sufficient numbers or strength to bury 
their deceased friends, came to the resolution of eating ti&tti: 
but mark, what followed! they conlihued*to feast so long on their 
friends that they acquired a taste for human food, and ever after 
used to way-lay one another for tlie sake of enjoying so delicious a 
treat. 4 Among others, a person who lived in a forest, upon the 
side of a mountain, contrived a sliug which he threw round the 
ne^ks of passengers and drew them into the forest, where he sa¬ 
tiated his appetite upon them.* Nay, an old woman acquired such 
an unconquerable taste for young children, that none of the brats 
in the neighbourhood were safe out of ,their houses;-— 4 what shjp 
‘could not eat fresh, she salted and kept for future eating.’ It is 
added, that 4 the flesh of young women and girls, and particularly ot 
new born ones, far exceeds in delicacy that of the finest youths 
or grown inert;' that the inside of the hand and the sole of the 
foot are real titbits; and, what alarms us not a little, that English¬ 
men are higher flavoured than IJrenchmen. The doctor concludes 
this part of his interesting subject with a grave and suitable admo¬ 
nition against the immorality of indulging an appetite 4 of even eat¬ 
ing a corpse in times of the greatest scarcity/ lest we should acquire 
a taste, like the Nukahiwas, 4 for killing and eating our wives and 

children.' , f 

4 The second motive/ says the doctor,' 4 for aut%pophagttmw 
the unruly and inordinate desires to which man is too prone to‘give 
way.' Under this bead we have examples of the Mexicans aiid 
Tahuyas, of the Jaygas and Anzigos, 4 of the Hibernians, whom 
we couimonlv call Irishmen*and, as related by 4 Callus Rhodi- 

g’ntis, 
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ginus, of their neighbours the Scotch—in fine, 4 of all oiir fore¬ 
fathers’ being anthropophagists; many of whom, it seem*, not c&h- 
tent with feasting on tneir enemies, 4 killed and eat their own 
countrymen, first feeding them well, and even giving them dainties, 
that their flesh might be the move delicate and fin&y flavOinred; it 
was then publicly sold in the market.’ c We were not aware that 
our savage forefathers were such epicures. 

The third motive assigned by the Doctor, and which we agree 
with him is a 4 mosj extraordinary one,’ i? jhe pretence of hu¬ 
manity! This profound proposition is illustrated by examples 
drawn from the Massagelie, Essidonians, and many others of 
whom our readers may not be very anxious to know the 
names, who all ate their relations out of pure kindness, and 
then boasted that they had buried them, in their ow n entrails.' 
* It may he made a question,’ says the Doctor, 4 whether our 
German saying of eating any body through love, may not have 
arisen from a tradition referring to those antient times, since it is 
certain that our forefathers, equally with the above-mentioned 
tribes, followed this custom.’ 

The fourth and last reason for anthropophagism is 4 hatred, con¬ 
tempt, aud a thirst of rdvenge.’ Thus, the loyal subjects of the 
king of Cochinchina ate their rebel brethren, whose flesh, however, 
they found some difficulty in swallowing, unless when seasoned 
with lemon sauce. 4 Our German expression,’ says the Doctor, 

4 to be blood-thirsty , comes perhaps from the time when our fore¬ 
fathers, out of revenge, literally assuaged their thirst with the blfiod 
of their enemies instead of gi apes.’—But more than enough of the 
4 philosophical speculations’ of the Portuguese Jesuit, the Gottingen 
professor, and the Russian aulic counsellor. We shall merely ob¬ 
serve that the Tauas, or priests, of Nukahiwa, when wishing to 
regale themselves with human flesh, have an aukvvard custom of 
dreaming that they should like to taste of such a man, or such a 
woman, when search is immediately made, aud the first person 
that comes in the way, answering the description, is killed and 
eaten. ' 

Happily for the doctor and his companions these Tauas were 
kind enough not to dream of a Russian relish, by W'ay of variety; 
they .therefore arrived safely at Owhyhee, whose natives had 
passed that stage of human civilization in which men delight in 
feasting on one another. But as they neither liked the ap¬ 
pearance of the people, nor the high prices demaifded for tne 
refreshments of which they had to dispose, they resolved to 
proceed on their voyage, and made sail without holding much com- . 
inunication with them. The inhabitants of the Sandwich islands 
are,, in fact, as the doctor afterwards discovered, advancing with 
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rapid strides from barbarism to civilization. They enjoy a fine 
climate, and a soil of tolerable fertility; they are conveniently si¬ 
tuated for ships bound to the north-wesf coast of America, the 
Aleutian islands, and Jfamschatka; they have many secure bays 
and harbours;^plenty of wood and water, and refreshments of all 
kinds in abuntfance. Most of the American ships, whether in 
their voyage round Cape Horn to the north-west coast of America , 
to collect furs for the China market, or from the South Sea whale 
fishery, tdbch at the Sandwich island* This frequent inter¬ 
course has furnished tfie means of instruction to the natives in the 
knowledge of many of the comforts and advantages of a civilized 
state of society: it has taught them the value of property, 
and the convenience of money as the representative of property. 
Many of the American seamen have settled on these islands, and 
connected themselves'with the native females. Under their in¬ 
struction, the people have been taught to build ships, and to 
become good seamen. In the year 1806, Doctor Langsdorff 
tells us that the chief, Tomoomah, had a fleet of no less than 
fifteen ships, tjompOsed of three masted vessels, brigs, and 
cutters * He agreed with the Russian American Company to 
send a ship every year with hogs, salt, batatas, and* other pro¬ 
visions for the use of their settlement, and to take in return 
sea-otter skins, which he meant to send to China on specula¬ 
tion, an intercourse which the doctor says he has since learned 
has actually commenced, and that the Russian Company had 
eve ,*1 purchased a cutler from him. The king himself is said to 
be an excellent shipbuilder, and to pay unremitting attention to 
that art. Having merely to imitate, the natives of this little group 
of islands may, under a succession of chiefs possessing ability fend 
energy equal to those of Tomoomah, constitute a happy and po¬ 
lished society long before the expiration of the present century*. 

* they have taken a leap, 1 as Turnbull observed in 1802, * into ci¬ 
vilization.’ 

The silence of Captain Kruscnstern respecting the objects of 
the embassy, and the nature of the negotiations carried on at Nan- 
gasaki between.the ambassador Ad the Japanese interpreters , (for 
they seem to have had but little filtercourse with persons of a higher 
description,) is, in some measure, compensated by the communica¬ 
tiveness of Doctor Langsdorff. We observe, indeed, in the letter 
of Captain Krusenstem, to which we have alluded, an expression 
which will account for his silence. ‘ If,’ says he, * the political 
conduct of the ambassador had been more circumspect, the result. 


* Turnbull says, that in 1802 he hacl upwards of twenty vessels of different sites, 
from twenty-five to seventy tons; sonic of them copper-bottomed. It was Captain 
Vtncouvr* who laid the keel of Tamabaraa’s first vessel in 1794. 


of 
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of the embassy would, in ail prcfeability, hjwe, been of a more 
pleasing nature/ * It now appears, that instead of resisting Hie yin*' 
reasonable and humiliating requisitions of th4 Japanese/be war at 
first all compliance, aud theft all complaint; On the first virit of 
some inferior officers of the governor of Kangasaki, they refined 
to go on board the Russian ship, * till the ambaB&doiy the cap- 
tain and some of the officers, caine outUo welcome then*/ Mr. 
Resanoff did indeed resist a demand s,o insolent and derogatory to 
his character, but offered to send [ some of his carriersthis 
however being rejected by the 1 great men* bf Japan, he conde¬ 
scended to meet them himself on the forecastle. He moreover 
put them, in* possession of his instructions, and gave" them a 
copy of the letter from the Kinperor Alexander *10 the Emperor 
of Japan. He consented to have the guns, ammunition, muskets, 
and arms of every kiud taken out of the ship. He acquiesced in 
the Nadeshda being surrounded by guard boats; he submitted to 
be kept on board; a prisoner in liis own ship, for several mouths, 
and suffered himself to’ be cajoled from day to day by the most 
frivolous and childish excuses. ^Vhen a request wasmade to taka 
the ship into the inner harbour, he was told thaTOship bearing a 
great personage like hint, could not possibly be permitted to mix 
with Dutch trading vessels; and he was satisfied with th€ir explana¬ 
tion that so great a nnm as himself must'bo received with prepara¬ 
tions suitable to bis rank and dignity; and when at length he ven¬ 
tured to send a message to the governor to say that * his patience 
and forbearance had reached their height, and that he insisted on 
knowing why he had been kept w aiting so long, .and put off from 
month to month with empty promises/ he Was pacified by being 
told, as a profound secret, that a council had been assembled at 
Jcddo to consult on the expediency of establishing a commercial 
intercourse with Russia, and that this was the sole cause of the 
delay;—two days after this, the very same man had the impudence 
to invent a totally different excuse for it. 

It is quite amusing to read the manner in which the Japanese 
interpreters- managed their masters’ business, and to learn with 
what barefaced impudence they* contrived and succeeded in ad¬ 
ministering consolation to theft- prisoner. One of these fellows, 
who united all the qualifications of the three comforters of Job 
in his owu person, very gravely assured him tliat they felt how 
unbecoming the treatment was which he had met with from the 
great men of Japan; but added that it was their ^custom, mid 
that * a reasonable man must know how to accommodate himself 
to all situations and circumstances, tike water which takes die form 
and figure of every vessel tato which*it is poured/ Another/ when 
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bettered Jus complaints, and talked of demanding his dismissal, 
«wd tint they (the interpreters) comprehended these things per* 
factly, but that pqtiencc yraa a great Itftv** i It is laughable^aaid 
he, 4 thgt Jsrpap, this little country, this little island, makes so. 
mjucb ceremony, aodcontrives so many difficulties; that in ail tier 
manners; eveujn hart ways of thinking, shots littk: while Russia, . 
whidt is h very estetisive^untry, is, in all her ways and mammy 
in nil fct thoughts and actions, great and noble/ * * * *, „ 

Iflti* civil piece of irony was*, in fact, prompted by the ambas* 
sador f wlioy ia^ute&iuitg his maps and chiuls of the world, took 
great pains to impress ou the Japanese, the magnitude of the Rua* 
smn territory compared with that of Japan, all which had been faith-* 
fully reported at Naugasaki, and treasured up at Jeddo to be made 
use of at a proper occasion. The.Second audience furnished 
that occasion* One of the points mentioned u\ the Emperor of , 
Russia’s letter, was the desire he felt of establishing an inter* 
course of friendship and commerce with the Emperor of Japan ; ' 
on which it was observed to the*ipbassador that * friendship is like . 
a chain which, when darned to some particular end, must consist : 
of a determmed%umber of links. If one member, however* be 
particularly strong, and the others disproportionably weak, the 
latter must, of necessity, be soon broken. Thechahvof friendship •» 
can never, tlwrefore, be otherwise than disadvantageous to the 
weak members included in it/ In the same strain the interpreted » 
proceeded to state with great solemnity that the mighty monarch 
of Rijjwa had sent au ambassador with a number of costly presents* 

* If they are accepted, the Emperor of Japan must, according to * 
the custom of the country, send an. ambassador with presents of 
equal value to the Empeior of Russia. But as there is strict 
prohibition against either the inhabitants or* the ships quitting the 
couotry, and Japau is besides so poor, that it js impossible to 
return presents to any thing like an equivalent, it is wholly out of 
the Emperor’s power to receive either the ambassador or the pre¬ 
sents/ 

It seems to be the policy of this wary government to humiliate ^ 
and mortify, for the purpose of weiring out the patience, aud thu* ^ 
more easily getting rid, of strange**. • One of the first operations-of - 
this kind, by way of giving the Russians a taste of the mode in ' 
which Europeans are treated, was to bring the geptlemen of tee 
Dutch factory along side tee Kadeshda, and, after letting them watt 
a couple of bojira in the boat, toast permission for them to come 
oir board. As JJyuliecr Doeff, tee chief of the factory, was ad; 
vanring to pay his respects to tee ambassador, one of the interpret 
ters caught him*by th^arra, and* reminded him that he UHi&tefat 

/Vol. ix. Ko.TtViluu v f make 
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make his compliment to the great men,; ou wlii^h Mynheer Doeff 
immediately bent his body into a right angle, and with his arms 
dangling to the ground, remained in that posture a considerable 
length of time, when turning himself half round, he whispered to 
the interpreter, Kan ik wedaoin opsUuntt May I now stand up¬ 
right? The same compliment \va& again required ou their depar¬ 
ture, when a Baron Pabst, who had visited Japan out of cnrio9ity f 
disgusted with such humiliating conduct* stole out of the cabin; 
one of the vigilant interpreters, however, perceiving it, called after 
him, * Alla, Mynheer Pabst, you must not go away until you have 
paid your compliments to the great men!’ 

The Russians were not allowed to purchase the minutest trifle, 
not even provisions, which the Japanese supplied them with in 
daily rations. One day, however, they were left without their 
allowance, and on complaining of this neglect, the interpreter very 
coolly told them that ‘ Prince Tchingodsi had arrived in the morning, 
and it was necessary to prepare for his reception /—but even this 
excuse, insulting as it was, turned out to be a falsehood. In short, 
their whole conduct is so precisely formed# on that of their proto¬ 
type the Chinese, that we deem it unnecessary to follow Doctor 
Laugsdorft through his details of the grievances of which he justly 
complains. 

The ambassador did indeed resist the demand made upon him 
to kneel to the governor and the great man dispatched from Jeddo, 
but as they would neither suffer him to sit on a chair nor stand up¬ 
right, 1 he consented to lie down vrith his feet stretched ouf side¬ 
ways/ The most remarkable thing was, that the fronts of all the 
houses, in all the streets through which they passed, were covered 
with hangings of cloth or straw mats, * so that/ says the doctor, 
* wc could see nothing of the houses ot the people, nor could they 
see any thing of ps: here nud there only we saw a head, urged by 
irresistible curiosity, peeping from behiud the hangingsand the 
reason assigned was, i that the common people might be kept off, 
since they were not worthy to see so great a man *3 the Ilussiau 
ambassador face to face/ 

In their voyage to the northward, along the coast of Saghalien or 
Tclioka, we have nothing in vhadoctor’s account of it that can in¬ 
terest or instruct. His volume terminates with their arrival at 
Kamtsehutka, whence he proceeded over land to St. Petersburgh. 
The picture drawn by Captain Krusen,stern of this distant Russian 
settlement is a very gloomy one. All its bays tye forlorn aud 
forsaken; the shores strewed with stinking fish, cast up by the 
sea, and the only inhabitants! troops of half starved dogs wal¬ 
lowing among them aud fighting for the unsavoury morsel. liven 
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the beautiful harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul is unenlivened by 
a single boat. *• *'*' 1 ^ •' 

Ml is in vain that you look rotlnd, on landing, for even one Veil 
built house: in vain does tlje eye seek a road, or even a beaten path t 
along which a person may walk in safety to the town: no garden, no 
plantation, no rndosure of any kind, indicative of the least cultivation. 
A few huts, mostly in a decayed state; five or six coWs feeding in>tbV 
Vicinity* of the houses, and innumerable dogs lying about in holes which 
they digas a shelter against the Hies, rendering it, if not impossible, at 
least extremely dangerous* to walk after dark, are the only objects at' 
St. Peter and St. Paul/ 

Such is the miserable condition of the principal seat of a settle¬ 
ment formed more than a hundred years ago. But the government* 
has been more in fault than the climate or the soil. A journey' td* 
Kamtschatka was a sort of punishment for military officers whos$ 
conduct had not been strictly correct. This marked degradation hacf 
rarely the effect of amending the conduct of those who were con¬ 
demned to suffer it. Separated from his friends and from civilized* 
society, with very little hope of returning to either—disgusted with 1 
tlie world, and dissatisfied with himself—now become the petty 
tyrant of a country of savages—he descended by no imperceptible 
steps, to the condition nearly of those over whom he was placed. 1 
The usual resource of a person thus circumstanced, whose mind 
was, perhaps, originally not too well stored with knowledge, was 
that of drinking spirituous liquors ; and it is a fact mentioned by 
Krusqjstern; that almost the only cargoes for which merchants have 
met with a ready ayd certain market, are those of this destructive 
beverage. That wretched svstein is, however, now changed, and 
instead of men being driven by disgrace and despair to become 
savages, tliev are encouraged to make savages become men.— 
The progress, however, is likel v to be slow; and the absence of 
any rival power in the neighbourhood is not calculated to quicken 
it. Russia, indeed, has so many more alluring objects to attract 
her attention, that the drear) and distant regions of Siberia and 
Kamtscluitku can only hope to excite a very small portion of inte¬ 
rest. But if any fortunate turn of affairs should give a stimulus to 
investigation and settlement in thtfce tpiarteis, we have little doubt 
that iht? Japanese themselves will ultimately fall under the sceptre 
of the Tsars; and, rising from their present state of political 
debasement, become, in some measure, to tlie eastern continent of 
Asia whiU the British islands arc to Europe. 
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Art. XII. 1st one Florentine 
Florentine, The Florentine 
Citizen of Florence , fo the yd 

T is not low* since the perusal of a very able'Vyork of. M. Sis- 
momli, on the Italian Republics of the middle ages, induced us 
to express a wish that it might be the Ricans of bringing us .better 
acquainted with the early historians of the Italian nation than we 
have hitherto been. So full of interest and variety in tlie subject 
of their nai ratives, and so estimable, for* the most part, are. the 
authors themselves for all the more eminent qualities of historical 
excellence, and for the attainment of political and philosophical 
science, far beyond the level of their contemporaries in tlie otlier 
countries of Europe, that we could not, indeed, avoid feeling 
some surprise at the obscurity in which both the.writers and their 
works are involved, and the ignorance which appears to pt^vail 
even among well informed persous respecting them. Perhaps, 
however, this feeling vyas a little unreasonable. The transactions 
of their own ancestors must be allowed to be more laudably 
objects of interest, to Englishmen, than those of any fpreign 
nations: yet, before the translation of his chronicle by Mr. Johnes, 
Froissart, that most ,amusing recorder of the proudest portion 
of our annals, was known to hardly auy hut the few fortunate 
possessors of a Pyiteou's or Myddleton’s Lord Berner?. ^/IlCre- 
surrention of Hull and lloliushed from the entombment of & 
public library, is an event of yet later occurrence; and^ even 
now, while every dav teems with new impressions of Hume and 
Smollett, Henry ami Andrews, nobody seems to care how long the 
obscurity of a dead language shall continue to cover the vendable 
forms of our old monKish. chroniclers, those authentic and amusing 
relators of passing occurrences, who cany their reader back, witty 
them, by an irresistible spell, to the days in which they lived^ 
and among the scenes aud persous which they describe* Sniff 
then the taste for deriving our knowledge, even of the early history 
pf our own nation, from tlie fountain-head of cp*cval antiquity, is 
of so Jatc growth, and still so imperfectly cultivated among us, it is 
hardly to be expected that inbw Should be very eager to cross the 
Alps in search of the means of gratification,,^' which, therpis such 
ample store, yet untouched, lying, as it were, at thqr.fiWn^ltCK^n* , 
Nevertheless, we hold it to be no unpleasant part o^pur.dtity ty> 
contribute all that in us lies towards improving a spirit which* w$ 
are quite sure, whatever channel it may take, is alteiufccTwith the 
power of procuring abundance of valuable instruct^, and great 
entertainment for all those who‘may happen to be influenced by 
it. We indulge hopes that an opportunity will be shortly afforded 
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tRLpf ren^wingthe subject our fqjjner disquisitions by; dip arrival 
qf a .contj^tion of M. ^ismoDcfi’a book from t(\e continent* v In 
tjbc .mean tiine, oui;.attention has been calletfto a large im|^rjtadon 
of boojcs, principally of.lhe Milan press; and as our acquaintance 
with tho state 5 progress of Italian h^Kiatnre bas beet) vqtfp slight 
iriefeed, Since the iron Proven Wiis fixed On tHe august bVowa'of ni£ 
tritrjfsty the enVperbr and king, it may hot be irhinferestlng to mariy 
of oyrVedders to be informed, •that an extremely handsome edition 
of fill the Hi st classics^of the kalian language has been publish^) 
at Milan, under the auspices of the ci-devaht Vice President. <tf 
the Cisalpine Republic, and now, we believe, arch-chancel lot pSf 
the' kingdom of Italy, Molzi d’Eril, duke of Lodi, by a -societ^ 
Calling themselvesLa SocietA ^Ipografica de’ Classic! Itafiani/ 
thb nvembers of which are very numerous, and of the first reputation 
for litcrathre in their respective communities. 'l his wbrk had its 
commencement during the short peace of 1802; . and in 1811, the 
date of tlie latest imported bonks, extended already to 150 ^olumesl 
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al cominciare del secolo wiii;’ and an editibn undertaken on thi* . 
basis, * e quasi una raccolta di preziosi monuuionti da quali pub d! 
feggieri scorgere I’origine, il progresso, I’oscillazioue, il risorgi- 
irtento, la gloria tiualmcule, della Italiuna litteratura/ Not allthb 
works, However, (they proceed to say,) even of the most celebrated 
writcre, can properly be termed classical; and thus a new distinct 
tion \h‘ made betwten classical authors, and classical production*; 
They instance accordingly, 4 11 Convivio di Dante, la Teseide del 
liocaccio, il Quatriregio diJ ? ederigo Frezzi # &c.’ as not deserving 
tljfe appellation bestowed on their respective authors, and therefore 
kb ^excluded from this edition. But, whatever may be its pro¬ 
posed ektenf, it is certainly an undertaking which reflects great 
honour, not only on the society which conducts it, but on the cha- 
ract^of the people among whom it originated. ( 

\ Whdftce Comes it that England, ^f all nations the proudest, and 
in rokhy respects the most justly jo,*)f her superiority both in, art* 
and artrts*i$ outdone, by almost every civilized fcouhtry <5f ’Europe^ 


*VMV «■••» '*v*» -'J * *. T"’‘, v 7_ V ’ — " J^vv 

which hay# placed the title at the head of our prfcsent article. 
We nrPRappy In having found this'opportunity of recording th«f 
U*uihtble zeal for this departed glories of their nation, which exists 
fYeti In the present degraded and exhausted state ofltaly,; btot 
out purposP w ^thus intrbduciitg the 'subjeef was to in. 
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dulge our inclination for bringing our readers acquainted with some 
of the merits of the early Florentine historian*. 

The first pf these, in chronological order, is the venerable Ri- 
corduno Malespini; whose history, commencing with the fabulous 
Origin of Fiesole, the Mother of Florence, is, broken oft at the 
year 1281, and thence brought dowp to 1286, by Giacchetto 
Malespini, his nephew. In point of style and purity of language it 
remains to this day one of the choicest models of the Tuscan 
dialect. It is pbuu and unornainfcnted, without any of that coarse 
and imperfect abruptness which distinguishes tire rude periods of 
literature in every other language. Of gross and absurd fable respect¬ 
ing the origin aud early history of the Florentine nation it possesses 
a reasonable share—but in proportion as the author advances nearer 
to the era in which he writes, a tone of perfect credibility and 
good faith gradually takes place of fiction and romance; and 
the history becomes remarkable by way of contrast to the monkish 
chronicles of other nations,—even those of a much later date,— 
from the almost total absence of superstitious credulity which 
it exhibits. Even Vitlani, who wrote half a century later, and who 
makes Malespini the groundwork of his own liistoiy, has here and 
there foisted tales of Visions aud miracles into his original, which 
Malespini himself had either never heard of, or w hich his better 
understanding rejected. Since, however, we have mentioned our 
author’s powers of invention, or rather (perhaps) the inventions of 
others which he thought proper to retain out of compliment to 
bis native city, it is but fair to give a spec imen of them; aftd our 
readers shall accordingly hear, (in a style whitfi we have studied, 
not only in this, but in every subsequent quotation, to render ds 
congenial as possible pith tbe simple antiquity of the original,) 

Concerning Adam: how long lime there was between him and 
king Nihus (Nimrod); and how Apollo the astrologer caused 
Fiesole to he built.—Cap. 2. . - 


In the first place I say, that from Adam until king Nimrod, who 
conquered all the world in battle and subdued it under his dominion, 
(which was about the time of (hejpith of Abraham,) were years two 
thousand fhree hundred and forty-four. In the days of this Nimrod 
was built the great Tower of Babel, which caused the division of tbe 
seventy-two languages of the world. The first division was into three 
parts, (Asia, Africa, and Europe, which last is described by its bounda¬ 
ries with very tolerable accuracy, beginning from Brindisi aijd making 
the circuit from east to west, back to Brindisi again)—'‘ which afore¬ 
said land, so bounded, was first governed by onehiimed Atlaute, (Atlas,) 
(whose wife was a very beautiful Nvoman, by fudfte Electra,) .and aUo 
by Jupiter with whom was united’ AppoUonu*,( Apollo,) a great master of 
astronomy; and all their actions were directed by his adrice. Now 
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they, al) together, fixed upqn a spot within .the confabs; of their ei^pire* 
whereon they, laid the foundations* of*pi e^ole, ^liich was the firsicity 
ever built in the world since the-deluge pf thWarkirf Noabj and thii 
place Was so chosen by Apollo, on account of its being the most wfcolei- 
some *pot in the whole world, in respect of air, land being under the 
best and greatest planet; and it was called Fiesole because!it Was the 
first city built as-aforesaid.# la this city dwelt Atlas, and ElCctra his 
wife, and many of their people. • • / :c; 

In what manner the people* of Fiesole came to belcdhcerned 
with the Trojan war;*how in*after times Catdlino, (Catilidd,) a 
Roman senator of great power, put himself at their head, anli 
obtained many important victories over the Romans and a certain, 
king called, Fiorino; (whose name we do not recollect in Salfufit;) 
how this same Catiline was afterward defeated, and Fiesole utterly 
deslroyed'by Julius Ca?sar, who thereupon built a new city and 
called it Florence alter the name of the said King Fiorino; fcoW, 
five hundred years later, Alliki, surnamed * Flagellum Dei/ re¬ 
turned the compliment by overthrowing the establishments made 
by Julius Culsji*, and^ephieing the inhabitants in the situation in 
which the eminent ashologer before mentioned had fixed them; 
the reader, if he has any pas^ou for this sor^of historical romance, 
may find in Malespini. Hut, after smiling at the simplicity of the 
chronicler who records these fables So gravely, it is fair to add,. 
that they occupy a veiy small poitiouof his work; and that the 
merits of the remainder are such as amply justify the character 
Which we have given of him. The account of the great battle 
fougfit near Reneycnto between Manfred, king of Naples, aVud tlie 
invader Charles of Anjou, of which the result was the dissolution 
of the Swabian, and establishment of the Angevin dynast^ Tn 
that kingdom, affords a favourable specimen of the style and spiftt 
of his narrative. We take it from Viilani, who has added some 
important circumstances; but the main puitlbf it is Muicspmi’s. 

Now Kin" Manfred bavins heard the news of the loss of Sun Ger- 

« 1 I V 

mano, on the return of his discomfited army, was much amazed, and 
took counsel what he should do; and it Was thereupon advised,.byithtf 
Counts Calyagiio, Giordano, and Bifltoloineo, and by the chamberlain-, 
and others of |iis barons, that h£ slfould withdraw himself, with alt 
his power, into his city of Benevento, th'«rt being place of Strength, 
where he might have the advantage either to accept battle ,oh Ini own 
ground, or to retreat into Apulia, as need might be; and Where, i t hfc 
chose to remain, he might prevent the further advance of KingCharts', 
inasmuch as iffere was no otherWay by which he could e inter the Prfcp- 
cipato, or reach Naples, or penetrate into Apulia, except by the 
of Bcrtevento: and it was done accordingly. As soon, as Kingyhsuies 
heard that Manfred had marched towards Benevento, lie iwipediately 
left Sun Qerinuno, to.follow him with all his host; and ,ht> did hot take 
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the direct road by Capua and tlje Terta di Lavoro, becaUAe be might 
not have been able to pass the' bridge of Capua by reason of its strength, 
and of the strong towers Which were*there placed to defend the river; 
but he put himself, in order to pkss the Volturno', at the ford of Tuli- 
veino, and from thence held on his march tftrhugli the county of Alife, 
and the passes of the Bcnevcntan mountains; and, without taking any 
rest, and in great distress both of moneymnd provisions, he arrived at 
the hour of prime, (ora di terza,) or about mid-day, at the foot of Bene¬ 
vento, in the valley which surrounded that city, and which is about 
two miles in length* and near the river Calory which runs immediately 
under it. ' 

As soon as King Manfred discovered King Charles's army, he took 
counsel to fight, and to sally fortlrin order of battle to assault the French¬ 
men before they hat! well Tested themselves; but in this he was ill-ad¬ 
vised ; for if he had only waited one j)ay,or two, King Charles and all his 
host would have been destroyed or taken without a blow, for want of 
provisions for themselves and their horses; seeing that, the Very day be¬ 
fore they reached Benevento, through distress of victual#, many of 
them were compelled to eat the leaves of coleWort and feed their 
horse* upon the stems, instead of brfead and grain; and all the money 
they had was spent. Also the forces of King Manfred were very much 
scattered; the Lord Conrad of Antioch being in Abruzzo with his 
people, Count Frederick in Calabria, and the Count of Ventimiglia in 
Sicily’; so that, if he had delayed ever so little, his strength would 
have been augmented, and he must have remained conqueror; but 
whom God intends to destroy, hejirst takes away his senses * Having left 
Benevento, he descended the hill and crossed the bridge over the 
Calore to the plain, where stands (the church of?) Santa Maria della 
Grandella; and there, at a place called La Fietra a Hoseto, he drew 
out his army in three battalions. The first was cons posed of Germans, 
in whom he principally confided, and contained twelve hundred lances, 
(cavalieri,) commanded, by the Count Culvagno; the second was of 
Tuscans, Lombards, and Germans, about a thousand lances, command¬ 
ed by the Count Guydano; the third, of Apulians and Saracens of 
Nocera, at the head of whom was King Manfred, in person, 4 and this 
last consisted of fourteen hundred lances, without reckoning the foot- 
soldiers and the Saracen archers who were in gieat numbers. 

King Charles, seeing the army of Manfred drawn our, on the plain, 
in battle array, took counsel as t»> what he should do, Whether to ac¬ 
cept battle tliat same day, or wait? find he was advised by most of his 
barons to wait until the next morning in order that their horfes might 
have'some rest frdm the fatigues 61 their long match. The LdrAGiles 
le Brim, constable' of France, recommended the contrary course; lie 
said, that, by delay, the enemy would lake heart and courage, that 
their owri victuals would entirely fat) them; and, in Diort, that if no 
others would, he only, with his lord, Robert Of Flanders, and the 

‘ " * ■ "T,._ y '.-- v *. ?, . .. 
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Flemish force,-would undertake, tbq hngard pf tlws battle, having full 
confidence-jn'‘God that be should Obtain the-victory, through ffie as¬ 
sistance*. over y the enemies, of liply, chiirdv When JKiqg, Cjliarlqs 
heard this, he readily accepted the advice, fipm the great good will be 
had/, to fight, and ssid^yitba loud voice to bis knights, Vevu est It Jour 
fue nott9 avons taut desire ;• then he caused the trumpets to blow, and 
gave orders for every man tp arm and make himself ready fop the bat¬ 
tle. In a short time his orders were obeyed, and hp formed his mfen 
into three, divisions after the example of the enemy. ’ The first con¬ 
sisted of Fftncbmen, ^bout a thousand lances, commanded by the 
Lord Philip de Moutfort and the Marechal de Mirepoix; the second 
was led by King Charles himself, with the Count,Guy de Alontfort, and 
many barons and knights of Provence,, and of the Campagna, and of 
Home, in number about nine hundred _good knights; and ihq rpypl 
standard was borne by the Lord William, surnamed l’Etendart, a man 
ofgrrat courage; of the third squadron was captain, Hubert Counf of 
Flauders, with his tutor -Giles, constable of France, and with seven 
hundred lances, composed of Flemings, Braban^ons, and Picards; and 
over and above these battalions, were the exiled Guclphs of Florence, 
and the other Italian states, in number full fourteen hundred more; of 
whom a great many belonging <0 the principal houses of Florence, were 
made knights by the hand of King Charles at the commencement of 
the battle. Of these exiles of Florence and Tuscany, the Count Guido 
Guerra was captain, and Master Conrad da Montamagno, a Pistoiese, 
earned their standard m that battle. 

Now King Manfred seeing all the divisions formed in battle array, 
enquired of what that fourth squadion was composed, which eppf&red 
to him so well equipped in aims ami horses; and it was answered him, 
that’tkey were the Guelph faction whom he had expelled from Flo¬ 
rence, and the other places ot Tuscany. Then Manfred lamented him* 
sell, saying, 44 Where is the succour that I receive from the Ghibelline 
faction, which 1 have so wq)l served and put in the possession of so 
great treasure?” And he said, “ Veuly, thal f neople shall lose nothing 
this day;” and this he said, speaking ot theafoiesaid exiles, and mean¬ 
ing,, that, if he should gain the victory, he would b# a friend to the 
Guelphs of Florence, seeing that they were so faithful to their lord, and 
to their party, and would set himself thenqeiorward against tfie <?hi- 
bellmes. , 

The armies of both kings being^rawn out in the plain of La Gran- 
della, in the manner already rented, and each having exhorted the 
people under Him to fight bravely^and King Charles having given the 
word Moitjoye, Chevaliers , and Manfred, So<nui, Cavaheri , to their re¬ 
spective soldiers; the Bishop,pf Auxcrre, as legate of tbe^pope,'gave 
absolution and benediction to all tjiose of King Charless host, with full 
pardon of evety office and penalty, by reason that they were about to 

• Viiiimi, who has added thia account of the preparations made by tdsries. probably 
OUt of the Histnria Sicula of Sabm Malasphia,- frequently giro* u**hc speech** of the 
Angevin monarch, to the French language; which Unwws « reusable air of.trak* 
.smblaucc over bis narrati**. 
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fight Tor the service of the church. * This done,.* sharp and severe con- 
flict commenced between the t&o first, divisions, of French and^ Ger* 
mans; and so desperate 'was the assault made by the iattep r that the 
French were sorely annoyed by it, and forced to recoil, and lose their 
ground. The good King Charles, seeing them so roughly, handled, no 
longer kept the order of battle; but being well aware that if his first 
division, composed of Frenchmen, on w^om he mostly relied, were 
broken, he-could have little expectation of safety from the rest, he im¬ 
mediately advanced to their support, with the second squadron. The 
exiles of Florence, with their division, as soon as they 'saw the king 
thus engaged, freely threw themselves upon his defence, and performed 
marvellous teats of aims that day, always following his person. The 
same did Master Giles ie Brun, constable of Fiance, and Robert of 
Flanders, uith their division, insomuch that the battle was very fierce 
and bloody, and lasted a long time before it could be known who had 
the better of it. The Germans, by their valour and , the strength of 
their good swutds, caused the French great loss and slaughter; but at 
last there arose a loud cry among the French ranks, alii stoccbi , alii 
stocc/ii , e fedire i caxalli! To your shoit swords, and strike at the 
horses! and they did accordingly; by which means, in a short time, 
the Germans were sorely grieved, and many thrown down, and almost 
put to flight. . King Man fieri, who with his band of Apulians had ad¬ 
vanced to their assistance, seeing that they were turned and could 
sustain the conflict no longer, encouraged those of his own division, and 
commanded them to follow him to the battle; but he was ill obeyed 
by them, for the greater part of the Apulian barons, and those of the 
kingdom, deserted him, and among the rest the earl chamberlain and 
the Counts of Acerra, and of Caserfa, and others; either through 
fiintness of heart, seeing the Germans turn back, or, as some say, 
through treachery, like a faithless people, and affecting a new master; 
so they abandoned Manfred, and lied, some towards the country of 
Abruzzo, and some to Hencvcnto. 

Manfred still kept the* ground with a few horse* doing as befits a 
valiant lord, who will rather die in battle than fly with shame; and, 
putting his heUnet on his head, a silver eagle which formed its crest; 
fell before him upon his saddle how. lie seeing this was much amazed 
thereat, and said to the barons bv his side, in I.htin, “ Hoc e\t signttm 
Dei! I lixed tins crest ivjth my own bands in such manner that it could 
not be moved." For all that he <fyl not give over, but stripped him¬ 
self of his loyal surcojit, that he might not be known for the king, and 
then valiantly set himself to fight in. the midst of the battle, like any 
other baron. His people how ever did not hold out long, but were soon 
put to flight and utterly routed ; and King Manfred himself fell dead in 
the midst of his enemies, being killed by a French esquire, as it is said, 
but is not known for certain. f * . . 

Jn this battle there was great mortality on both sides, but princi¬ 
pally on that of King Manfred; -and those who fled from the field wqre 
pursued till night by King Charles’s‘people, who entered the city ol 
Benevento, together with the fugitives, and ,!pailfi< thcpis^lyes masters 
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of it; of those 1 who fled, many of Manfred's principal barons were 
made prisoners; among others the (fount Giordano* and Master Piero 
Asino degli Uberti, both of whom King Charles sent prisoners to'Pror 
vence, and there caused'them to be cruelly put to death in different 
prisons. ' The other Germhn and Apulian barons he kept prisoners iq 
different places in the kingdom. A few days after, the wile and chil¬ 
dren of Manfred, who were with the Saracens of Nocera, Were given 
up to King Charles; and these afterwards died jn prison. And well did 
the curse o£ God fall on Mariffed and his heirs, and plainly was the 
justice of God made manifest ii»him, because he was excommunicate, 
and an enemy and persecutor of holy church.* 

The body of Manfred was sought after for more than three days 
before it was found, nor was it in that time known whether he was killed 
or taken, or had escaped, because he bad not worn his royal coat 
of arms in the battle. At last a common fellow, of his own soldiers, 
recognized it by many personal marks lying in the midst of the field 
where the battle had been most fierce. As soon as he had found it, he 
threw it across his ass's back, and drove it along, saying, “ Who buys 
Manfred?" (Chi accatta Manfredi ?) Upon 1 this one of the king’s barons 
gave him a severe beating with a cane, and carried the body before 
King Charles, which tnat king seeing, commanded all the captive ba¬ 
tons into his presence, and enquired of each of them whether that was 
the body of their King Manfred ? All fearfully answered, that it was; 
but when it came to the turn of Count Giordano, he clapped his hands 
before his face, weeping and exclaiming, oiniti, signor mio , eke d 
questo ! Alas, alas, my master, is it come to this 1 and the French ba¬ 
ron* commended him highly. King Charles was then entreated by 
sorry of his barons to give it an honourable interment; but he an¬ 
swered, Ic fairois je volontie/s, si lui nt fbt txcommunit ; but, seeing that 
he wn» excommunicate, King Charles would not suffer that he should 
be received into consecrated ground, but caused him to be buried at 
the foot of the bridge of. Benevento; and # every man of his army 
threw a stone upon his grave, so that a great mountain of stones was 
raised thereon. Some say, however, that he was afterwards removed 
from this place by the Bishop of Cosenza, under the pope's orders, and 
taken out of the kingdom, (because the kingdom is church-land,) and 
interred on the banks of the river Verde, on the confines of the king¬ 
dom and the Campagna. This, however, we do not affirm* although 
Dante renders testimony thereof in his Purgatorio, cap. 3. where he 
treats of King Manfred* saying# u d$el pastor di Cosenza , &c.” This 
battle was fought on u Friday, the last day of February, in the year 
of Christ 1205. 

On this narrative it ought to be remarked That both Malespini 
and Viliam ^vere strongly attached to the Guelph party, which, 
shortly after the death of Manfred, became again predominant in 
their native city; and that in tjie violent language of the faction, 
the Sultan of Nocera (as, from the employment which he gave to 
the Saracens established at that place, they ufced to denominate the 

unhappy 
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unhappy son of Frederick) was little inferior in the scale :of abo¬ 
mination to Satan hitnfself. Nevertheless, it will be "seen from 
many passages in the preceding account that, however tinctured 
with the prejudices of the times, those historians were more capable 
even than some of our owq day of acknowledging the real virtues 
to be met with among their enemies, as \ypil as the, errots and 
vices of their friends. The exalted a^tif chivalrous-valour of the 
poor excommunicated monarch receives from them its tribute of 
applause, while the inhumauity of bis successful rival,* though no 
comment is made upon it, is set in too strong a contrast not to per¬ 
suade us that it was felt and condemned by those who record it. 
We must not expect to find in the history of a Florentine Guelph 
so favourable a portrait qf the Swabian prince is that which his 
friend mid follower, Nicholas de Jantsilla, has transmitted to pos¬ 
terity; nevertheless the representation which Viliam has given us 
of the conqueror is coloured with greater discrimination, and eviticts 

a mind superior to any slavish bias of faction or superstition. 

- ^ ■* 

That the events which are about to be related' may be the more 
plainly understood, we will now speak a little concerning his viituestpid 
conditions; and there is good reason to-make record of so great a lord 
and so great a friend and* protector of holy church and of our City of 
Florence. This Charles was wise, of good governance, valiant ami 
fierce in arms, and much feared and redoubted by:ftil the kings of the 
world; magnanimous, and of high purpose to accomplish all great un¬ 
dertakings, sted fast in adversity, a fast and true observer of all 
mises, a little speaker, and a great doer. He scarcely ever laughed, 
was virtuous as a churchman, and catholic; severe injustice and of a, 
ferocious countenance; large and tall in person, and sinewy; hie com¬ 
plexion o!i\e, with a high prominent nose; and he carried the semblance 
of royal majesty above all other great lords, lie watched much and 
slept little, and used to say that sleep is so much : time lost. He was 
bountiful to his knights and men at arms, hut covetous of acquiring 
lands, dominion, 1 and money whereverit might coftie from, to pay'the 
expences of his expeditions and wars. In courtiers, minstrels, and 
jugglers, he never took delight.— Viliam, lib. vir. cap. 1. 

Respecting the infamous murder of Conradiri, (a transaction 
scarcely to be paralleled but by thf*t of the Duke d’Eughien in these 
days,) the historian's judgment is Wiewhat warped by bisCiiielphish 
prejudices with regard to the effect of the excolnm Ulrica tion under 
which the young prince suffered; but he evidently holds the deed 
in abhorrence; and would fain absolve holy church from th« 

charge of concurreacein, or approbation of, the measure. , ■ 

* 

Certainly, says he, it is seen by experience, that whosoever raises 
his hand against holy church and becomes excommunicate, it fol¬ 
lows that his last end will «be 'miserable both for soul and body & 
wherefore the sentence of excommunication of holy church is forievdir 
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to .be dreaded,^wArMerif b&$utjr unjust; and thereof are*w.e»W9ur«d; 
by m^ny undeniaole niinicJes ? . ( us ,by ^hosoe v $r ready the anei<mte,brp- 
nicies, or even this i^ew chronicle, may eapty be fopwl,. in the ty^ 
amples bf einperburs and great lord* who havefrpn\time to time jjegpi 
rebels. «hd persecutors of -holy church., however, jCiqg Charles wus 
gtently blamed, lor the sentence he pronounced against Conrbdin/ b/ 
the pope and his cardinals, ^nd indeed by hl^vrisC men^seeing that he 
had taken Couradin and his followers in battle, and it would ha^b been 
better to hold him a prisoner than to put him to death.', And some said, 
that the pop® was consenting thereto; but let us not give foitb ta it,be^ 
cause he w as reputed a most holy man. And it appears, that the in** 
nocenc.e of Couradin, who was of jau^li tender years to suffer judgment, 
of death, was the causqgthat God displayed his a,uger against;King 
Charles by a'miracle; since, not many yeai> afterwards, Gpd sent hiui. 
great adversities e\en at the time, wheu jiis tortunes appeared to be fa 

their height.—Lib. vii, cap. ^9- . . 

» . 1 ' • r ^ 1 * ' 

It is somewhat instructive at the present day to leam^after what' 
manner great conquerors and scourges of the human race have,.in 
former times, conducted themselves undet, die pressure of a signal 
reverse of fortune. fjpou the mind of Charles, adversity seems 
to have produced a favourable effect; and the termination of 
his career eviuces a strong sense of religion, which he certainly 
partook in common with' his brother Saint Louis, and other 
members of his family, however much it might have been debased, 
as to its influence upon bis general conduct, by the grosfc supersti¬ 
tions of the age. 

4 When King Charles heard these news,* he was so much anuized, 
tl^at never, through danger of battle or any other adversity, had he enter*' 
tained so great a fear; and he said w ith a sigh, “ would God that I were, 
dead, since fortune js so adverse to me that 1 have lost my dominion^ 
having so great a power both at land and sea; 8nd that it should be taken 
from me by a people whom I never injured ! It greatly grieves me thnt 
I did not take Messina upon those conditions which weie formerly of-> 
fered tome. But, seeing I can now do no other," (with much sorrow- 
he spoke,) “ bleak up our host, and let us pass over; and ivhosocyor 
was the cause of so great a treason, whether he be clerk or layman,,.of 
him I will take ample vengeance.jj The* first day he sent over the 
queen, witlf all the artizans and equipage of the army; the second, be 
passed over hiniself with all his host, except that, by way of stratagem,’ 
he left in ambush nertr Messina two thousand iiH*n at arms, with two 
captains; to this end, that if upon -the rising of his army, the be¬ 
sieged ihoaldi sally forth out of the.city to make themselves masters of 
the baggage of his camp, they might come behind 1 and part of-4fem 

- . —... ■ ■ ‘f - 1 ;.7P »»» 

• Of, the capture of. his fleet before H(psitnn, by King Peter of Arragpn* Th^wiS' 
after tlio cclrbriqcd ipnssucre of the. Sicilian vwper*, in 1282; and the total low 

Mand was the immediate consequence. • * . r- '• 
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enter the place; which, if il should take effect, the king would imme¬ 
diately return with all his power. 

This well planned stratagem failed, from causes which it is un¬ 
necessary in this place to detail. The liberation of ^essina was 
effected; and the Arragonese admiral sailing to the Calabrian shore, 
set on fire cigljjjy of King Charles's transports before his eyes. 

And this King Charles and all bis army beheld, without being able to 
give them the smallest relief, by reason of which his grief was re¬ 
doubled. And, holding in his hand a 'Staff, which it was his custom to 
carry, he began to gnaw it for very anguish, and said, “ AkDieu , molt 
moves ojj'ert et snmnwUr; je te prie , qve Vdialer soit tout bellment” 
And by this it is shewn, that neither the wit \ior the strength of man 
hath any avail before the judgments of God. When King Charles was 
arrived in Calabria, he gave licence to all his barons and their people, 
and returned alone and very dolorously to Naples.—Cap. 74. 

'll sembloit A Charles/ (observes M. Sismondi on this passage,) 

‘ que ses flottes et son ai m6e, iustrumeus qu’il etoit accoutume & 
fairc agir avec taut de fatilite, se refusoient tout-d-coup a la main 
qni les dirigeoit.’ liis situation and feeling< on this occasion may 
probably bear a pretty close comparison with those of lluonapaite 
after his flight from Mosco ; but we entertain some doubt whether 
the chivalrous spii it of the latter will induce him to offer single 
combat * c/i champ-clos to the Empeior Alexander, or whether, 
on his death-bed, he will have so good a plea to offer for the 
pardon of his restless ambition as that w hich the mistaken piety of 
the times encouraged Charles of Anjou to present befoie the judg¬ 
ment seat of (iotl, doubtless with a very comfortable persuasion of 
its acceptance. 

When lie, whose bu.sy^ind could never sleep, had anivedtithe 
town of loggia, in Apulia, on his way to Bundl'd, to advance tlnfTne- 
parations ol his navy, it pleased God that he fell sick of a violent ma¬ 
lady, and departed this life the day alter the Epiphany, in the year 
Christ 1284. Bur, before he died, with great conhition he received 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and spoke with reverence the follow¬ 
ing words, “ Sire Dieu, je crois vraiement que yous f*tcs inon sauveur, 
ainsi vous prie, (pie votis aies merei dt* inon ante; ainsi com me jejis lit 
prise da royainnc dcCia/c plus pou^st kuv s-uutc cptise que pour won profit 
ou outre comoiti.sea ins/ \ mis mr pardonnrs me ju cites;' and having -spo¬ 
ken, he departed this life presently alter; and his body was brought to 
Naples, and. after gn at lamentations for ins druth, was buried in the 
arohiepiscopal church of Naples with high honour.- - Cap. <)4. 

The history of the two Malespinis terminates, as we have before 
mentioned, with the year 1286; and the remainder of the clitoni- 
cle of G. Viliam, to its concluaiod, in 1848, (composing at least 
three-fourths of the whole,), belongs exclusively to the last men¬ 
tioned 




tioned author. For what he has borrowed from his predecessors, 
Sismondi remarks that he ought notfto be charged with plagiarism, 
although it be true that he has copied a grejit ueal ot it, word for 
word. Before the invention of printing, the rights of authorship 
were little understood or'valued. Viliam undertook to compile a 
history of his native country from the best sources that were 
within his reach, for the usfe of his friends and of posterity. This 
was all his. aim ; and the thought of literary glory never entered 
into his calculations. There may have been, even at that period, 
some vague and unsettled idea of a property in the fruit of a man’s 
own original genius; but in the bare record of passed or passing 
events (and history w as then regarded in no other light) there could 
not be any whatever. The liberty which an ancient chronicler 
took with the labours of his predecessors, he was content to furnish 
to those who came after him; and, in the same manner as G. 
Villani took, without acknowledgment, the whole work of 
Malespini into his own history, so Giovanni himself, and his two 
continuators, Matthew and Philip Villani, were afterwaids incor¬ 
porated by a later compiler, Marchiono de Coppo Stefani, and 
brought down by him, from 13(35, (whore Philip ends,) to 1385. 

‘ Nous sommes toujours trop disposes a outlier que l’invention de 
l’imprimerie a complctenient change la tache des auteurs et leurs 
relations avec lcuis lecterns.’ 


Between the Malespinis and Villani, however, we have an in¬ 
termediate historian to notice, whose name is less known than 
eithej of the former, but (according to Muralori’s authority) i9 
deserving of at le^st an equal degieo of celebration. T his author is 
Dino Compagni, whoso * Crouica di I’lienzc,’ beginning with the 
year J‘279> and ending with 1310, is inserted in the ninth volume 
of the Sciiptores llahri. *VV e have not hitherto had an opportu¬ 
nity of consulting it, s<» as to know whether Villani is in any re¬ 
spect indebted to this, aj be is to MulcspiniV history, or to appre¬ 
ciate for ours'dves tlio justice of Muratoii’s commendation. It is 
probable, however, licit owing to some causes unexplained, the 
work remained eitlin unknown, or, having been partially known, 
became forgotten, until the illustrious labours of that great anti¬ 
quary revived it. Scipio /immiratft, certainly, was a stranger to 
its existence. Yet was Dino a notable worthy in his generation ; 
4 Vir nescio an antiqua sanguinis nobilitato, certe ex honoribus et 
dignitatibus quas adeptusesl, illustris/ He appears as one of the 
priors of Florence in 1289; gonfalonier of justice in 1293; and 
‘ agaiu prior in 1301. The task of amending and revising the sta¬ 
tutes was committed to him (among otheis) in 1‘2<J4. He savS ot* 
himself that, when young, he was very active in exciting a popu¬ 
lar commotion in his native city, confessing (with a laudable inge¬ 
nuousness) 
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iniousness) that* c per gioveualzza, nou conosceva le penc delle 

leggi/ t 

‘ It is 'much to be wished/ Muni tori observes, 1 that we had 
many more such historians; for no. man is more worthy of faith, 
or at least more capable of conveying accurate information than he 
who having sat at the helm of government describes events in which 
he hitnself bore a principal share, or which, at least, passed im¬ 
mediate!) subject to his own inspection/ In comparison with 
Malespitii pmi (i. Villani, lie considers Compagni as excelling then* 
both 1 in elegance of style and choice of matter;’ * ad ha>c in illo 
quredam verborum dictionumque puritas occurrit, usque adc5 ut 
inter pr&cipuos lingua? nostra? patres sit acceiisendus.’ Nor, be 
adds, is this to be wondered at; since, ‘ ut-erat ingenio liberal*! a 
natuia iustmetus, non levetn Musis operain dedit.* Some of his 
poetical productions are preserved in Loo Allntius; and an ora¬ 
tion which he pronounced before Pope John the Twenty-second is 
still extant. ‘ Whether he was Guelph or Gibelliue* is not dis¬ 
cernible; but it is abundantly evident that he was a lover of good 
government, and a constant friend to peace; and, although he often 
inveighs against the vices of his countrymen, he never does so 
with acrimony, but always minces the spiiit of a patriotic citi¬ 
zen. 1 lino verho,* concludes his auimated eulogist, * Florentia 
habet unde sibi de hoc etiam Scriptorc inultum plaudat atque glo- 
rietur.* 

We at last come, in chronological order, to the author whose 
name stands at the head of this article. The precise period of the 
birth of Giovanni Villani cannot be ascertained • but it is known 
that his family was among the most respectable in his native city, 
and that his father held the venerable office of prior in the \ear 
1300. He appears to have been the eldest of four sons, of whom 
Matthew, the contiuuator of his history, was the youngest. He was- 
tw ice married, and had children by both his wives; but none of 
them seem to have left any descendants ; and the male line of his 
brother Matthew', which continued for a much longer period, ter¬ 
minated in the )ear 16*1(7. Like almost all the noble citizens of 
Florence, he exercised the mercantile profession, and (as his bio¬ 
grapher, in the 1 Elogio di Giovanni Villani/ pietixed to this edi¬ 
tion of his work, informs us) b) the prudence with which be lived, 
was reputed worthy of ihe first and most honourable offices Qf the 
state. In the year 1300, (the same year in which his father held 
the situation of prior, as before related,) he was present at the gi eat 
jubilee held at Home under pope Boniface Vi 11. As it was 

* If it could be ascertained that lie wa* af the latter faction, tin* nsciiidancy of tbt 
Guelph* at Florence, and the inveterate .jealousy of thei^rivals whw.ii so. long pre¬ 
vailed among them, would lutticiandy accoapt for the obscurity of in* woiL. 

. ^ upon 
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upon this occasion that he first conceived the design of writing bia 
history, we shall give our reader^ his account of it in his own 
words. • i. • , , . , : 

, i , 

In the year 1300, Bonifpcc the/ Eighth, who then filled the papal 
chair, proclaimed a plenary indulgence, says our author, “foreve$y 
Homan, who during thirty days, and lor all other persons 6f Whatso¬ 
ever nation, who during fifteen days/successively, in the said year, 
should visit the churches of the blessed apostles St. Peter and St.* 
4>aui/\ Multitudes Hocked to -tbe celebration of this jubilee from all 
parts of ^Christendom ; and i$ wis the most wonderful thing ever be¬ 
held, that, throughout the year, there were at Home two hundred 
thousand pilgrims in addition to the constant inhabitants, without 
reckoning those who were on the roads coming and returning, and they, 
were all (both horses and men) amply provided with victuals of all sorts, 
with great regularity, and without any noise or bustle. And to this, 
adds the historian, I can myself bear witness, who was present ana; 
saw it. Now, having undertaken this blessed pilgrimage t6 the holy 
city of Rome, seeing with my own eyes the noble antiquities which are 
therein, and reading the records of the great actions of the Romans 
written by Virgil, and .by Sallust, Lucan, Titus Livius, Valerius, 
Paulus Orosius, and other masters of history, who have described little 
things as well as great, even those relating to the further ends of the 
world, in order to give memory and exampld unto posterity, I took 
from them my style and method of writing, albeit l were not a. disci¬ 
ple worthy to perform so great a work. But considering that our own 
city of Florence, the daughter and thte workmanship of Rome, was 
then in her ascension, and disposed to the achievement of great for¬ 
tunes. as also that Rome was in her decline and diminution, it appear¬ 
ed to me convenient to collect in this new chronicle all the act* of the 
said city from its commencements, as far as it was possible for me 
to search for and discover them, and to follow up the same with the^ 
histories'of times past and present, and of tho%e to coirte (so long as it 
shall please God) both of the acts of the Florentine people, and of all 
qther notable occurrences thioughout the whole world, ot which I may 
be able to obtain any knowledge; God granting his grace ; in the hope 
whereof I have entered upon this undertaking, duly considering my 
own poor skill as that upon which I could place no reliance. And 
thus, through the mediation of Christ, in the year of his incarnation 
1300, I, being returned from Rome,begnn to compile this book; to the 
glory of God and of the blessed Slim? John, and in commendation of 
our city of Florence.—Lib. iv. cap. 36'. 

Very shortly after he had taken this commendable resolution, in* 
the summer ot the same year 1300, broke out that dreadful divi* 
sion of the Guelph faction into the parte neraaud parte hiaoca, (ih< 
black and the white party,) which he deplores with all the feeling 
of a good citizen. The origin of that ‘ maiadetta briga* is traced 
to a private feud winch took place in the neighbouring city of 
vol. ix. no. xvm. c G Pistoja; 
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Pistoja: but, although the history of that event deserves to be 

remembered, not only on account of the tremendous consequences 
which it carried in its, train, but also as being extremely charac¬ 
teristic ot the barbarous manners of the age, and the factious spirit 
ot the nation, in which it occurred, we cannot here afford space 
for its relation.* 

To proceed with the history of our author. It appears that, in 
the ensuing year 1301, he was present at the grand, public enfry of 
Charles de> Valois into Florence to attempt the restoration of tran¬ 
quillity, iii which) from his general sjftit,"it may be believed that 
he cordially assisted ; but in vain; since the year after witnessed thf 
banishment of the chiefs of the parte bianca, and among others, 
of the illustrious poet Dante, from Florence. In 1304, he under¬ 
took a journey to Flanders; probably on some commercial con¬ 
cerns, though it has been conjectured that he was induced by tb« 
desire of seeing foreign countries, or of escaping the calamities to 
which he was an mi willing witness in his own. However it be, 
we owe to this journey some very interesting particulars respec¬ 
ting the wars of Philip Je Bel with the Flemings, which arc not to 
he met with in the French historians. He tells us (lib. viii. cap. 
73.) that he visited,the held of battle at Mons on Puelle, 
a tew days only after that celebrated and sanguinary con¬ 
test, and while the dead bodies were still lying on the ground un¬ 
buried. How long he remained in those parts is uncertain; nor 
does his name occur again in any memorial of the times until the 
year 1316, when he was appointed for the fir^t time to the office 
ot prior; and it gives us some little light into the zeaf and 
ardour with which he collected all the information he was abl% 
about the affairs of foreign nations, however widely dispersed, 
to find that one of »his colleagues •was Pela Balducci, who 
furnished him with all that he has written concerning the mer¬ 
cantile privileges conferred by the King of Tunis; and another 
Pace di Certaldo, author of a * Storia della Guerra di Semi- 
foute/ from which it appears that Viliam was in the habits of a 
regular interchange with him of historical records and monuments. 
In the same manner, he collected from a Florentine of the house 
of Bastari, who was brought up in his infancy at the court of 
‘ Cassano luipcratore de’ Tartan,* (Ghazan Khan, the seventh king 
of Persia of the race of Jenghiz,) and was, about the year 1299 , 
•sent by that conqueror on an embassy to the pope, a variety of 
very curious information respecting his sovereign, ayd the manner* 

9 A much more minute, and therefore more valuable, account of It than that given 
by Viliam* i* to be found in <i very curiou%original history of the lame period, whose 
author is unknown, and which ii published and cited under the title of ‘ Hisiori# 
Futojeu anonyms, ovveru ricilc cosa avvenutt in Toscana dal 1300 al 1348/ 

ami 
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customs of the Tartar nations,iwhich, on comparison with the 
oriental historians, will be found tg be remarkably correct. The 
miraculous conversioiriof Sultan Gb&zan to Christianity is. indejtyjT, 
a manliest fable; but it is not at all improbable that the Florentine 
envoy related it for the purpose of rendering his mission more ac¬ 
ceptable. In other respects, the character of Gh&zan Khiui, cer¬ 
tainly one of the greatest and most enlightened prince^ of hi9 race, 
as it is given by Major Pi ice from the Habeib-Usseir, corresponds 
in a striking manner with tlfat which Villani extracted from his 
couveisations with his friend Jhistari. The yeat P>17 foas happily 
distinguished for a geneial pacification, obtained by the mediation 
of Robert of Naples, between the Guelphs and'Gibellins through¬ 
out Tuacany, wilt 11 Villani was sent in i onjunctiou with two others 
as piovcdi/ori of a treaty between his native city and the Ghibelline 
state of Pisa. 

We need not follow him through all the offices of state which 
from this time he is found to have filled at different intervals with 
equal honour to himself and advantage to his countrymen. His 
imlitaiy employments do not appear to have been very frequent, but 
lie look the field in the year r5S1, during that most unfortunate 
campaign against Castruccio, Lord of Lucca, which had nearly ter¬ 
minated m the destruction <>f the aimy of the Florentines and the 
subversion of their liberties. In his honest and minute account of 
these transactions, he picsentsns with a very lively picture of the 
alternation of ignorant terror and vaiu confidence displayed in the 
conduct of ail unwarlike populace, unexpectedly called to take 
arm# in defence of their independence: lively, indeed, is his whole 
liistoiy of tliis v&-y romantic war, which lasted with little inter¬ 
mission during the life of Castiuccio, and during which, with an 
occasional mixture of extreme folly, perveiseness, and vain glory, 
were called out all the best euergies aud noblest exertions of the 
Florentine cliaractci. The account of Castruccio himself is an 
honourable iustance of that great historical quality which we have 
before attributed to Villani, of impai tiality and candour even 
towards his enemies. Of the pride and presumption which were 
prominent features in his character, indeed, he affords some me¬ 
morable examples; but when he ?<jmes to relate his death, which 
he does with many interesting particulars, he adds the following 
description of his person and qualities. 

Tliis Castruccio was very well made in person, sufficiently tall and 
active, neat aiyi not corpulent, of a fair complexion verging towaids 
paleness, with strait light hair and a gracious countenance. He was 
about 47 years old when he died. A short time before, knowing bis 
death to be approaching, he said to many of his most intimate friends: 
Jt 1 sen that I am going to die; tmorto me di corto udrete duasroccato; n 

• o 2 meaning, 
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meaning, in his native Lucches^ dialect, “ and when I am dead, you 
will shortly see a great revolution of affairs.” And he prophesied truly, 
as we shall soon have occasion to see. And, as we have been informed 
by his most private friehds and relations, he confessed himself and re¬ 
ceived the sacraments and holy unction devoutly : but, nevertheless, 
he rested under a great error, inasmuch as lie never acknowledged that 
he had offended God by the offence he had committed against holy 
church, satisfying his conscience that he liad acted justly. 

Now this Castruccio was a valiant, and magnanimous tyrant, wise 
and crafty and enterprising and industrious, and accomplished in arms 
and provident in the art of war, and Very adventurous in his underta¬ 
kings, and much feared and redoubted, and in his time he did many 
great and notable things, and was a great scourge to his fellow citizens 
and to the Florentines and Pisans and Pistolese, and all the inhabitants 
of Tuscany for the space of fifteen years that he ruled over Lucca; and* 
lie was somewhat cruel in putting men to death and torture, ungrateful 
for services received in his distresses and necessities, fond of new people 
and new friends, and very vain glorious of his state and signory ; inso¬ 
much that he believed himself to be lord of Florence, and-king overall 
Tuscany. The Florentines were so much overjoyed at his death, that 
they could scarcely believe it possible; but*as soon as the news was 
made certain, it came into the mind of me, the author of this book, to 
make record of a circumstance which happened to me respecting it. 

Being a Florentine,"and seeing my country in great disturbance 
through the persecution inflicted by him on our community which it 
seemed impossible that we should surmount, 1 wrote a letter my 
devout friend, Master Dionysio dal borgo a San Sepolcro, master of 
divinity and philosophy in the University of Paris, wherein I lamented 
our condition, and prayed that he would instruct me how soon ottr ad¬ 
versity should come to its close; which letter of mjne he answered in 
brief, saying, “ l see Castruccio dead; and at the end of the war you 
will obtain possession of the Signory of Lucca by the hand of one who 
shall bear for his arms suble and gules, With great affliction and great 
expense and shame to bur community, and you shall govern it but a 
short time/' This letter I received from Paris in those days when Cas¬ 
truccio had won Pistoja as above related ; so I wrote back to the master 
how Castruccio was in greater pomp and state than lie had ever been, 
whereto he answered, “ at present I shall again affirm that which 1 
wrote to you by a former letter; and it” God hath not ciianged his judg¬ 
ments and altered the course of tHe heavens, I see Castruccio dead and 
buried/* And when I received thi#letter, l showed it to the priors my 
colleagues, (being then a member of that body,) and it so happened 
that Castruccio had then actually died a lew days before, and the judg¬ 
ment of Master Dionysio was accomplished as ,a prophecy in ail its 
parts.—Lib. x. cap. 8^. t 

This is a pretty fair specimen of our author’s credulity in matters 

* 1 lie conjunction made use of in the onpuul is never changed from' and*, to * but,* 
so that it is not easj to discover from the text wjut point Villain begins to speak iu 
:*rni$ of disapprobation. 

of 
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of astrology, in which science various passages of his work evince 
him to have been a firm believer. It must "be remembered,* how¬ 
ever, that it was a science so fully established in those days in the 
judgments both ot the learned and of the unlearned, that to disbe¬ 
lieve, would have been regarded as a proof of incredulity deserving 
of punishment in that circle of Dante’s Inferno to which the poet 
has doomed Farinata and Cavalcante, the Emperor Frederic,- and 
the CardinaljUbaldini. * 

The year after Castrnccio’s death, the Florentines entered into 
a treaty for the purchase of Lucca from certain German adventu-> 
rers who had seized it in the name of the Emperor Lewis of Bava¬ 
ria ; and Villani w r as appointed one of the commissioners to con¬ 
duct the negotiation. To his great displeasure, however, it was 
long before any thing could be done towards the accomplishment 
of this important purpose, owing to the ovcr-reaching disposition 
which his countrymen displayed on the occasion. It seems not 
improbable that they might ha\e relied on Master Denys's pre¬ 
diction so strongly as to^indispose them for listening to reasonable 
terms of accommodation. 

In 1341, he was again appointed to the office of treating for the 
purchase of Lucca which had then fallen (By the chances of the 
times, so fertile in revolutions among all the little states of Italy) 
into the hands of Mastino della Stala, lord of Verona; but the year 
following was witness to a revolution in Florence itself, so extraor¬ 
dinary that, in preparing to relate it, the author himself is con¬ 
strained to doubt whether posterity will yield credit to the tale. 
This was the usurpation of the Signory of Florence by the Duke 
of Athens, who hud been sent thither as lieutenant to the Duke of 
Calabria, by virtue of a voluntary compact entered into some time, 
before for the sake of their defence against the common enemy 
Mastino, who then aspired to the dominion of Tuscany. The ac¬ 
count of this French adventurer’s tyranny, in which he found means 
to .maintain himself, for the space of nearly a twelvemonth, is 
among the most interesting .portions of the work; and the particu¬ 
lars which Villani gives of the character and conduct of the despot, 
who (to the greater disgrace of the ^Florentines) was a very con¬ 
temptible being, and governed rattier by the basest views of self- 
interest than by the pi mciple of a splendid ambition, atlord a fa¬ 
vourable specimen of his patriotic spirit as well as of his historical 
ability. 

Shortly after lie was condemned to sutler a sad reverse of for¬ 
tune. The failure of the great commercial company of the Bardi,* 
the circumstances and causes of* which are detailed with great 
perspicuity and intelligence by the historian, involved with it the. 
ruin of many others of the first houses of trade in Florence, and 

a o 3 among 
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among the rest that of the Bottaccorsi, of which Viliam himself 
was a principal, who, in consequence of this calamity, was, at a 
very advanced age, consigned to a public gaol. This event hap¬ 
pened in the year 1545. How long he remained a prisoner is 
not known, nor whether lie ever extricated himself Irom the em¬ 
barrassments of his declining age ; hut,' three years afterwards, he 
became one, and that the most illustrious, of the numerous victims 
swept off by the plague, which in 1.148 desolated ail the provinces 
of Italy, and thence spread its devastations over almost the 
whole of Europe. Thus was terminated a long and chequeied life, 
the greatest part of which was spent in honour find affluence, and 
in a state of unremitting public activity, which furnished him with 
the best opportunities for the study of mankind. * Les historiens 
de la Grece,’ observes ^J. Sisnioiuh, (tom. iv. p. 204,) * avoient, 
com me lui, parcouru toutes les enmeres publiques et privies, et, 
par bien des traits, Viliam est digue d’etre compute j\ llerodote.* 

Alter the death of Giovanni, his hiother Matteo, who, being 
the youngest of the family, was probably«*everal y ears his junior, 
took up the continuation of his history from the point where it was 
broken off by his death, and prosecuted it with vigour, intelligence 
and ability, at least equal to those displayed by his predecessor, 
until the year 1565, when the same public calamity which had 
deprived the world of the elder, in its recurrence carried off the 
younger also. He was struck by die fatal disease on the Hth of 
July, and lingered till the 12th, when he devoutly tendered up 
his soul to God. The length of his struggle was ascribed to his 
temperate course of life. In dying, he charged his son Philip to 
continue the family work until a peace should he concluded be¬ 
tween the states of Fkireiice and Pisaf a task, which he faithfully 
perfoimcd. The treaty of peace was signed at Peseta on the 
17th of August, 1364; and with that event concludes the history 
of the three V illani. 

With regard to the comparative merits of Giovanni and Mattfo, 
Muratori (and no opinion can have mote weight than his) seems 
inclined to bestow tic palm iquii the former. ‘ Comparatus cum 
Johannc,* he says, « conccdcve i'll non uuo titulo videtur ; quippe 
qui Asiatico stylo usus, pluribu* interdum quani opus sit, mum 
cventus desnibit; attained,’ lie continues, 4 spmuiere id possutmis, 
nemiucm ad Ifgcndum Mattluei historiam accussumm, cui volup- 
latem lion paiiat hoiiiiuis sineerilas, pnideutia, recivimquc de rebus 
quas cnarrat, judicium. Proiudc tanti eMimuta esi semper cjtw 
auctoritas, lit ferine quicuuquc Italicam, itnttuN cl Galltcain, ali- 
arumque provmciarum historian?, ad ea lempora spectanfem, scri- 
bere amplissime aggressi sunt, Ik more m illius iidci habuerint, 
eumque testum rcrum tunc gesturum sine trepidatione adhibuerint.' 

On 
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On account of these last mentioned and mo9t important qualities 
of the historian, M. Sisinondi pronounces him superior to his 
brother; and perhaps, though he does no! expressly say it, Mu- 
* ratori, from the above passage, may be thought upon the vvjioie 
to have entertained the same opinion. 

Both these histories, eminently valuable as they are, lay cou¬ 
pled and almost forgotten, in MS., till about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the ^liunti of Florence undertook the lau¬ 
dable task*)! giving them to^ the public. Their first edition of 
Giovanni Villani was printed at Venice in 155$ ; that of Matteo, 
at the same place, in 1592, extending only to the 9th book. The 
three concluding books of the same author, and his son Philip, did 
not appear till 1577; and in 1581 and 1587 the whole of both 
histories was republished by the same enterprising printers, at Flo¬ 
unce. 

Still much was wanting to restore the text of Vijlani to its ori¬ 
ginal purity; and many MSS. existed of which the Giunli had 
no information, or which they certainly did not take the pains of 
consulting. Muratori undertook to supply these defects, and, in 
17‘2<), published at Milan the edition which appears among his 
Scriptures llaliei: it was not, however, very well received, and gave 
rise to a literary warfare, of which wc have now- neither time nor 
inclination to inquire into the merits. The present editors have, 
nevertheless, made the text of Muratori the foundation of their 
own; and they certainly possess ample means of forming an ac¬ 
curate judgment respecting it. The notes which they have fur¬ 
nished are few, .and tltbse few (as far as we have consulted them) 
distinguished only for an air of solemn trilling, which the name of 
the writer, Kemigio Fioreiuhm, however high it may stand in the 
catalogue of Florentine cbmmcntutors, does not, in our apprehen¬ 
sions, redeem. 

The merits of the author may he in some degree, but still very 
imperfectly, appreciated by the series of desultory remarks and 
quotations which occupy the preceding pages. The hitter half of 
the thirteenth centuiy, and the beginning of the fourteenth, have 
been aptly called the heroic a^e of Floientitle history; and the 
comparison of Giovanni Villani tt> Herodotus holds equally good 
with regard to the manners and situation ot the people, ol whom 
they w ere respectively the contemporaneous historians. It was the 
same age that witnesed the revival of poetry and philosophy, of 
sculpture, painting, and architcctuie. Dante, 5 * the iirst and 
greatest of Italian poets, Guido Cavalcanti, one of the earliest 


* 'iTe high reputation which thia pocf enjoyed, even among his contemporaries, i* 
pffinls bJicwii) not only by the passages in which Villani expressly dwells on the cir. 
c.inMamcsol Inn banishment and death, but by fin* Ireqiieiurefricuccs winch he makes 
to the historical allusions with which his poem abounds, 

• g g 4 among 
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among those who Jared to judge for themselves on the great 
questions of philosophy and religion, Cimabue and Giotto, Arnolfo 
and lhunnelleschi, were all contemporaries and fellow-citizens of 
the Herodotus of Florence. 

The simplicity of manners which distinguished the Florentines of 
that early period, may be collected from the picture presented 

by our historian of the condition of his fellow-citizens about the 

• 

year 12.50, that is, about twenty or thirty years previous to his own 
birth. Thpt period forms a most distinguished era in^the Floren¬ 
tine annals. It was then that the Guelpljs were recalled to the go¬ 
vernment, after having been expelled from their native city by the 
Emperor Frederick the Second ; and the administration which was 
formed upon their recal, and which lasted during the space of ten 
years, till the fatal battle of die Arbia (Sept. 4, ICfiO) restored the 
Gibellin faction, offers a spectacle of successful warfare, and 1^ 
gitimate aggrandizement, of patriotic magnanimity and public dis¬ 
interestedness, hardly to be paralleled, in the same short space of 
time, by the annals of any nation under the sun. 

In those times, the citizens of Florence lived in great sobriety, on 
coarse diet, and at little expense. In many of their habits they were 
uncultivated and rude : both themselves and their wives were clad in 
garments of the coarsest texturg; many even wearing skins without 
lining, with bonnets on their heads, and wooden shoes (usatti) on their 
feet. The ladies used no ornaments ; even those of the highest rank 
were satisfied with a gown, somewhat scanty, of coarse scarlet stuff of 
Ypres or Cambray, girt with a broad silken sash after the antique 
fashion, and a hooded mantle lined with fi|$; and the common sort 
went clad in coarse green cam brick, made alter the same mode. One 
hundred pounds was the general rate of dower given with a woman in 
marriage; and those who gave the utmost, reckoned two or three hun¬ 
dred pounds to be an extravagant portion, and quite beyond measure. 
The young maidens, for the most part, were twenty years old, or upwards, 
before they wedded. Of such habits, and such coarse manners, were 
the Florentines of that day; but they were of good faith, and loyal to 
tatfh other and to the public, and with all their coarse living and their 
poverty, they accomplished greater ami more virtuous actions than are 
performed in these our days, with so much more refinement and so 
much greater opulence.—Lib. vi. cap. 70 * 

* Car meiileur temps fut le temps ancien/ 
has been the universal cry of writers in all ages sufficiently advanced 
to reflect upon the manners of their predecessors, and compare 
the actual state of things with what they have heanj, or believe 
that they have heard, of former times. How just the maxim may 
bcin general, or how strictly applicable to the age in which ViL 
lani thus deplores the decay of virtue, which the short space oY half 
a century had produced, wc shall not stop to inquire; but one 
or two instances of that Spartan principle which, at the period we 
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ure speaking of, characterised both dll community at large, and many 
of the individuals who composed it* we cannot forbear recording, 
although conscious of having already exceeded our limits. The 
first was the action ot the public at large. * The city of Arezzo 
had hitherto remained a'stranger to the wars which divided the 
rest of r Iuscany; the Guelphs and Gibellins possessed an equal 
share in its internal government; and its tranquillity was assured 
by treaties with the neighbouring states, and among the rest with 
Florence in particular. In the year 1255, it happened that Count 
Guido Guerra, at the head of a tVoop of Florentine cavalry, marched 
through the territory of Arezzo, on his road to Oi vieto; as he passed, 
under the walls of the former city, the Guelph party watched their 
opportunity, and sent him an invitation to enter and expel their 
Gibellin rivals. In recompense for this service, which he instantly 
performed, they put him in possession of their citadel. * It is thus/ 
observes M. Sismondi, who relates the circumstance after Villani, 
< that the citadel of Thebes was seized by a Lacedaemonian gene¬ 
ral ; the senate of Sparta condemned the captor, and retained the 
prize: the Florentines^ on the contrary, took arms immediately, 
and repaired .to Arezzo, to re-establish the Gibellins. They 
were their enemies, it is true, but they were enemies with whom 
a treaty of peace had been concluded; and, as Count Guido 
thought proper to defend his conquest, and the Guelphs who had 
invited him, knew not how to dismiss him without a remuneration, 
the Florentines lent the inhabitants of Arezzo a sum of 12,000 
florins, which was never repaid, to enable them to satisfy the count, 
recover their citadel, defend their liberties, and re-establish order 
within their walls? 

The other anecdote reflects at least equal lustre upon an indivi¬ 
dual. The Pisans, after breaking a pea^e which the superior 
prowess of their enemies the Florentines had compelled them to sign, 
were again forced, by new defeats, to submit not only to the fonner 
terms, hut to deliver up in addition the castle of Mutrone, on the 
sea-shore, which the Florentines reserved the right of destroying, 
or retaining to themselves, as they might deem most advisable. 
After.long deliberation, they eame # to the resolution of adopting the 
former course ; hut the Pisans, # unwilling to trust to this contin¬ 
gency, and extremely anxious to prevent their enemies from obtain¬ 
ing an establishment on the sea-coast, which they feartd would 
tend to the prejudice of their exclusive commerce, had previously 
sent a secret Reputation to prevent them, if possible, from coming 
to the determination which they so much dreaded. 

• 

The# was then at Florence, jays Villani, a great citizen, very 
powerful in his influence with the people and the commonalty, one of 
the Anziani, by name Aldobrandino Ottobuoni, to whom the Pisan 
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envoy applied himself, through^one of his friends, offering him 4000 
golden florins, or more if he required it, to procure the dismantling of 
Mutrone. The good man AJdobrandino, hearing this offer, acted not like 
one avaricious of gain, but as a loyal and virtuous citizen; and calling to 
ininrl, that, only the day before, he had taken Counsel with the other An- 
xiani to dismantle Mutrone, and now seeing how much it was the wish of 
the Pisans that it should be dismantled, he Returned to the council board, 
and, without saying any thing of the otfer which-had been made him, 
persuaded them, by many eloquent and sound arguments, to adopt the 
contrary of that on which they had, before determined. Now note, 
reader, (continues bur historian,) the virtue of this noble citizen ; who, 
albeit he was far from being rich in possessions, yet had so great conti¬ 
nence and sincerity of love for the public good, that the good Homan, 
Fabliaus, did not display more in rejecting the treasure oifered him by 
the Sammtes; and therefore it appears a worthy thing to make mention 
of him for the sake of a good example to our citizens, that now are .and 
hereafter shall be, to cherish more the reputation of virtue than the 
acquisition of corruptible riches.—Lib. vi. cap. 63. 

Such were the people and such the age of which the history of 
Giovanni Villani exhibits throughout a most lively and interesting 
[lieme; and, however much the citizens of Floicncc may have 
degenerated, even in lys life-time, from the pristine simplicity of 
inni'M' r$ and strictness of mouths which lie icmarks to have pre¬ 
vailed in the tie vs of their fathers, ncithei then, nor for more than 
a century alter, did their spirit of patriotism decay, or that public 
virtue which, so long as it accompanies a people, alone cieates and 
p.oseivcs ihe genuine interest of historical nai ration, in any dqgroe 
become c.Mulct or cwapoiatc. * 


Attt. X lII. ()i)*crc<*i'jns on the Vv/z/'r and Cure of Dropsies. 
By John lilackall, M. D. Physician in the L)< von and Exeter 
Hospital and to the Lunatic Asylum ncai Extin. London. 1813. 
8vo. pp. 428. ^ 

r PHE endeavours of those who have sought to improve the 
practice of medicine by applying to it facts or principles 
discovered in any other bramLis of physical science, or even by 
the introduction of any subtile refinements of investigation into 
morbid physiology and pathology, have hitherto been attended by 
no very decided success. An attempt of this kind is made iu the 
present work of Dr. Biackall; and in a form, which is at least 
sufficient to excite our attention, and to induct* the medical world 
to Submit to the tost of fuither experience the observations which 
it contains: but the concurrent testimony of such experience, in 
the haudf of various practitioners, is obviously required, before 

their 
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the minstrel to his mistress, an<j the lay itself, by the melody of 
which he attempts to gain her heart, and hi the course of which he 
wins her hand. • , 

The Introduction, though by no means destitute of beauties, is 
decidedly inferior to the Poem. Its plan or conception—and 
we have already told the yhole of it—is neither very ingenious nor 
very striking. The best passages are those in which the author 
adheres most strictly to his original : in thoBe which are composed 
without having his eyes fixed«on his model, thare is a Sort of af¬ 
fectation and straining at humour, that will probably excite some 
feeling of disappointment, either because the effort is not altoge¬ 
ther successful, or because it does not perfectly harmonize with the 
tone and colouring of the whole piece. 

The * Bridal* itself is purely a tale of chivalry; a tale of 1 Bri¬ 
tain^ isle and Arthur’s days, when midnight fairies daunced the 
maze.* The author never gives us a glance of ordinary life, or 
of ordinary personages. From the splendid court of Arthur, we 
are conveyed to the halls of enchantment; and of course are in¬ 
troduced to a system'of manners, perfectly decided and appro¬ 
priate, but altogether remote from those of this vulgar world; the 
purpose «f the poet, whose betrothed is peculiarly enamoured of 
the extravagancies of chivalry, being to tell 


‘ Of errant knight and damozelle, 

Of the dread knot a wizard tied, 

In punishment of maiden's pride ; 

In notes of marvel and of fear, 

Tliat best inay charm romantic ear/—p. 11. 


The era chosen is the eleventh century. Sir Roland dc V anx, 

Lord of Triermain, having returned from ail inroad on the Scotisli 

Border, sees in a dream a lady of matchless beauty, wearing an 

eagle’s feather in her hair, who transports him with the unrivalled 

tones of her harp. This powerful baron, as we learn from the 

introductory lines, to be afterwards quoted, required m the fair one 

whom he should honour with his hand, an assemblage of qualities 

that appears to us rather unreasonable < \en in those high days, 

profuse us thev are known to haft; been of perfections now un* 

tamable. His resolution however was not more inflexible than 

that of any mere modern youth; for he decrees that his nightly 

visitant, of whom at this time he could know nothing but that she 

looked and suflg like an angel, if of mortal mould, shall be his 

bride To resolve the question of her mortality, (for none oi Ins 

attendants had either seen or heard her,) lie dispatches his squire 

to a celebrated sage, on the banks of the river Earnout, by whom 

it was to be determined whether he was to : set out m q,ucst of a 

mistress 
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mistress of flesh and blood, or whether he had been visited by * 
delightful but tantalizing dream. 

The fair intruder, we leam fiom this high authority, was ‘of 
middle earth;’ but she was in the jive hundred and second fear 
of htr age. So long a period had elapsed since Arthur* the 
amorous and warlike, wandering from Carlisle one April morpiog, 
in his usual spmt of adventure, found himself in the delightful 
valley of Sj. John in Cumberland! lrt the middle of the valley 
lie descried, for the first time, a castle pranked in all tne pomp of 
feudal dignity and power; the drawbridge was up, and the gate 
closely barred; but the castle <itself seamed utttenanted. Tim 
gloom and silence of the scene quailed heart for a moment; 
at last he blew his bugle, the portcullis slowly rose, the draw* 
bridge was let down, and the king entered, grasping bis s^Ord, and 
prepared for the worst that might befal him. The warrior*! (derm 
and precautions were equally unnecessary. Not giant, nor dragon, 
nor fiend, was in that enchanted abode. In a stately hall, lighted 
by hundreds of tapers, he was greeted by a band of ladies, beautiful 
and blooming, who welcomed the flower ot Christendom to their 
retreat. Before he recovered from his astonishment at this strange 
adventure, the queen of the mansion entered the hall, abd Arthur 
became perfect!) reconciled to ha thraldom. The feast add s<mg 
went round-^the night wore apace—the lady became more tender 
and the knight less timid—and long eie the xnonung dawned be 
had forgot both his subjects and his queeu. 

But this delirium could not last for ever * end Arthur inaeneibly 
awoke to the recollection,of his duties aft a husband and a sovereign. 
To console bis seductress, (the daughter of a genie and a mortal 
princess,) who was affectionately attached to him, be assured her 
that if the pledge of tlieh* loves should prove a boy, he would 
bestow a kingdom on him; if a maiden, that his knights, the boast 
of England and of Europe, should hold a joust lor a stmumav's 
day, and the damsel should oe the prize of the victor. This magni¬ 
ficent prpmise did not sooth his lovesick fair. She attended'Tty 
an artifice to detain Of destroy him, but Arthur found 
the drawbridge; ami on looking oack to gaaeon thecssfie, theeetfHc 
of his happiness and remorse, no discovered pnbf ^the 
streamlet, and a l&bil fenced with fragments of rdifc**' ^ v 

'After die lapse of fifteen yeafs, Arthur* wheu tt&bfcf?ns 
eonrt *i Pfcoritb during the feast <rf 
which sra Ascribed 

lief pufflRf) aovffiitw w the add snett as ftw feet* f atna w as 
■* J fikeihuntresai^egfffepWWavckfc^pkiMusidMrjlli* 
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their universal truth and importance can be admitted as sufficiently 
demonstrated. * 

Dropsies have been attributed by some authors to the inactivity 
or obliteration of the orifices of the absorbents of the respective ' 
cavities alone; but there can be littje or no doubt that, in all 
serious cases, the secretiog of the exhalant arteries has also under¬ 
gone a morbid change. With whatever other disturbances of the 
processes oj life these diseased affections may be connected, we arc 
totally ignorant oi the general nature of such^a connexion: fre¬ 
quently they seem to be preceded by a state 4 of inflammation, 
which has sometimes been supposed to have obstructed the orifices 
of the absorbents by an effusion of lymph, while the exhafants have 
remained pervious; but frequently also there is no appearance of 
any affection of this kind, and sometimes mechanical pressure on the 
trunk, or larger branches of the absorbents, seems to afford a tole¬ 
rable explanation of the occurrence of local oedema. In general 
dropsy, it was discovered bv the ingenious and industrious chemist 
Mr. Cruickshank, that a poition of the serum of the blood, at 
least of its albuminous or coagulating part, was usually mixed 
with the secretion of the kidneys: and the distinction of the nature 
and treatment of dropsies, according to the presence or absence of 
this symptom, constitutes the principal subject of Dr. Blackall’s 
work, which is deduced from a series of observations, continued 
for several years, on an extensive scale. 

With respect to the pathological part of the investigation, our 
authors labours seem to have been in great measure anticipated by 
Dr. Wells,, of "whose papeis, published in IRI'2, the Postscript 
contains an abstract. In the dropsy following scarlatina, Dr. 
Wells found much danger from inflammation of the pleura or peri¬ 
tonaeum: in a large proportion of cases ttie kidneys seueted some 
red blood; in many more their .sectetion was turbid, .uitl m all 
severe cases it was coagulable* by heat. In dropsy not following 
scarlatina, the coagulation took place in a little more than halt of 
the crises .examined ; sometimes by heat only, and sometimes by 
the addition of nitrons acid, a test which becomes mcessary where 
the fluid is so much diluted as (^contain less saline matter than in 
its natural stale; for in this case the addition of any ueutial salt is 
sufficient to render the albumen coagulable by heat as, usual. 
Anasarca and hydrothorax m«!*i commonly exhibited the coaplum; 
ascites less frequently. It often happened that the whole fluid 
exposed to*heat became solid; sometimes sofudi, but sometimes 
quite firm: an effect which took place when common serum was 
added to the same secretion in a healthy state, in the propmtion 
of one to four. Prom this mode of .stimation u was concluded, 
that in ou<* case as much as seven ounces of scrum was discharged 
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everyday. In healthy persons Dr. Wells, could scarcely ever dis¬ 
cover any traces of a similar'' deposition of albumen; in some 
chronic diseases, especially where mercury had been employed, it 
was more or less observable. Bark and steel were of no use 
where it appeared; nor w'ere squills, digitalis, and crystals of tartar 
so beneficial as in other cases: the tincture of cantharides seemed, 
however, to be more successful. Mr. "Braude found, in a case of 
this sort, a considerable quantity of albumen precipitated by sul¬ 
furic acid, and an almost total deficiency of;ir&. 

The principal'part of Dr. Blackall’s book is filled with a 
minute relation of cases of dropsies of all kinds, with their treat¬ 
ment, and sometimes with the appearances on dissection. Besides 
the distinctions derived from the picsence or absence of a coagu- 
lum, Dr. Blackall seems to think that a high colour, and a large 
portion of extractive matter, where the coagulum is wanting, 
denotea strength of constitution with internal obstruction, (p. 192) 
and require active diuretics and deobstruents; and that the oppo¬ 
site state of great dilution indicates a feeble and impoverished habit, 
and sometimes a constitution completely broken down. With 
respect to the treatment of dropsy where the coagulum is discover¬ 
able, his observations ai;o more elaborate and original.—p. 7. 

* Stahl remark'*, that haemorrhages are cured by moderate depletion, 
but by the use of astringents and tonics arc converted into dropsies ; 
and our practice will be rational in dropsy itself, in proportion as we 
keep the spirit -of this observation in our view. The loss of the serous 
part of the blood, which so remarkably distinguishes it, presents Id’us 
a symptom of a very debilitating kind ; and our first consideration of 
the subject might naturally enough encourage us to attempt its cure 
by those remedies, which, from their effects on occasions not apparent¬ 
ly dissimilar,arc called astringents. If, howfcver, the doctrine of Stahl 
is ever true in an actual inflammatory haemorrhage, it is certainly most 
strictly so with regard to this flux of serum. Whoever endeavours to 
restrain it bv bark, steel, and similar remedies, will inevitably see reason 
to repent that attempt in an increased tension and fulness, a pulpy 
countenance, a cough, if there has been already none, and indorse 
cases a true, peripneumony. The very symptom for which he has 
prescribed wilt likewise be aggravated. Experience more than enough 
lias convinced me of the truth* and importance of thi| observation. 
Not, indeed, that piactitioners can be said generally to act in contra¬ 
diction to it; for they have too much overlooked the appearance to 
which it relates, to have made its removal an object of their contem¬ 
plation. But it is so common an error in practice to impute discharges 
to debility, and endeavour to check them by astringents, that it cannjt 
he too much provided against/ 

' a .*** 

It appears, however, (pp. 80 and 188) that where the urinary 
coagulum is very loose, bark and other tonics are beneficial. 

The author proceeds to recommend very strongly that great 

attention 
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attention be paid to/lie signs of inanimation, not only preferring 
febrifuge hydragogues, but frequently employing even venesection, 
especially where there are symptoms of pneumonia, after mercurial 
courses, and in inflammatory anasarca; thtf firmness, copiousness, 
and early appearance of the urinary coagulum affording the best 
guide for the administration of this remedy. Purgatives in gene¬ 
ral have the advantage of obviating an inflammatory tendency; but 
in hydrothorax they are generally ineffectual. Half an ounce of 
the supcrta|Lrate of potass cfeily stands 1 in the very first rank/ 
especially where there4s muefrurinary sediment»and cdagulum; it 
is less appropriate where the kidney’s are feeble and their secretion 
watery. Antimonials also seem to favour the operation of laxa¬ 
tives. Of diuretics, squills are the more likely to be serviceable in 
proportion as the coagulum is less marked, and there is less ap¬ 
pearance of inflammation and of indigestion; they operate best in 
the fullest doses that can be borne, and the mixture of gum am¬ 
moniac with nitrous ether seems to afford a good vehicle for ad¬ 
ministering them (p. 6(5.) Cantharides, and other stimulating 
diuretics, our author thinks have a tendency to promote the ap¬ 
pearance of coagulum. Tobacco seems to have some pretensions 
to notice; but digitalis is the most important of all diuretics 
where .the urinary coagulum is present; in its absence, and where 
the fluid is * pale and crude,’ it seems to fail almost uniformly: (p. 
£97) in the hydrothorax, its poweis are truly astonishing, but it 
ought not to be rashlv mixed with other diuretics, nor with mer¬ 
curial deobatruents. 

Here, however, wc must observe, that we have very lately been 
witnesses of the*total failure of a full dose of digitalis in a case of 
hydrothorax, which was soon afterwards completely relieved by 
mercurials, carried to the extent of an incipient salivation, and 
combined with antimouiul medicines. Against an over dose of di¬ 
gitalis, blisters on the stomach and opiates are recommended. Dr. 
Blackall entertains some doubts whether the tincture is equally 
diuretic .with the infusion and the powder. He strongly insists on 
the etiflcacy of digitalis in subduing an inflammatory diathesis, and 
considers it as in many cases equivalent to venesection; nor is he 
disposed to admit the exceptioife^niade by YV ithering, Maclean, 
and later authors, against its use, where inflamniation is present. 
He is even inclined to believe that the blood may generally be in 
an inflammatory state in the dropsy of debilitated constitutions, and 
that digitalis may be beneficial by 1 breaking down its 1 altered 
texture / (p. 3)6) heie however we fear he is venturing a little too 
far#into groundless theory. Tn other states of the body, digitalis 
doesnot appear to be diuretic.*(p. 317-) Broom, artichokes, and 
bohea tea, are cursorily mentioned; opium more favourably; and 
certaiuly the effect of this powerful medicine iu diabetes would lead 
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us to expect benefit from it in^many dropsical cases. Tapping and 
scarifications have been observed to alter the hature of the uriuary 
coagulum; but the relief derived from these operations is scarcely 
ever permanent. Th? diet, our author thinks, has usually been too 
cordial and stimulant: where there is hypefhresis, he forbids fruit, and 
recommends soda water; witli respect to thirst, he observes that it is 
rarely not to be gratified. In a speciej which seems to have been 
the hydrops (anasarca) cacotrophicus, in the crew of an Iudiamon, 
the use of well fermented bread appears to have produced an al¬ 
most instant cure^ as an active diuretic. t 

Among tonics, Dr. Blackall prefers hark in young persons of 
sound constitution, steel in u vitiated habit, with a sallow com¬ 
plexion. Mercury, as tending to produce the appearance of a 
coagulum, or even of blood, is forbidden where this appearance 
already exists ; but where the bile passes off by the kidneys, or where 
their discharge is only scanty and high coloured, mercury may be 
the most effectual remedy. Two grains of calomel every night 
seem to have converted an anasarca alter scarlatina into a hydro¬ 
cephalus interims; while on the other hand digitalis with topical 
bleeding has completely succeeded in cihing a l])drocephaIus. 
Mustard cataplasms quickened with oil of turpentine are recom¬ 
mended to be applied the feet in this disease; and we agree with 
our author in thinking this remedy frequently preferable to a com¬ 
mon blister for the iclief of local affections. 

A concise and eomprehensixe account of almost all that has been 
observed concerning the angina pectoris forms an Appendix to the 
volume, lu general Dr. Blackall coincides in opinion wilh*Dr. 
Parry respecting this disease, though he reqiarks that in some cases 
the term syncope appears to be inapplicable. In the treatment, he 
observes that its connexion with gout or rheumatism ought to bo 
kept in view : he reeomfticnd9 drains, especially issues in the thighs, 
or rather xetons about the ches^opium in large doses, and the im¬ 
mersion of the arm affected m^tot water, have been found very 
useful palliatives. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Blackall when he says (pi C59) 
that the ancients, ‘ not without much propiiety, termed the. natu¬ 
ral secretion an exhalation ,’ aml,*(p. 2(>1.) ‘ that the Hue material, 
which lubricates internal surface!, is not liquid, jpit something 
more volatilised.’ We are utterly ignorant of any * experinients of 
Mr. Hunter,’ which can be said to prove so paradoxical a propo¬ 
sition. Jt is firmly established, by the most accurate physical ex¬ 
periments, that no aqueous vapour can exist under tfle atmosphe¬ 
rical pressure at a temperature low'er than 212°; and there ifcno 
vital power which has hitherto bequ shown, or even 9uspecl£jdf, to 
exist, that can supersede this law of inanimate nature, aud com¬ 
municate to a watery fluid the power of {emuiuing permanently 

elastic 
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elastic at the ordinary temperature cjf the animal body. If is only 
in very elevated situations, where ^he barometer is always very 
low, that even Lavoisier’s reasoning, respecting the possible ex¬ 
istence of other as a vapour within the bodj, could be at all ad¬ 
missible. We also entertain doubts of the propriety of the expres¬ 
sions, that the 1 bland has been found inflamed'’ (p. ii.) 1 a severe 
and long continued inflammation of the blood 9 not connected with 
any corresponding affection of the internal parts/ (p. 117.) We 
strongly suspect that the improper use of the term 1 inflammation’ 
ha s insensibly led the aiJlhor to The reasoning which follows; ‘ can 
we suppose it possible that such a disposition as this should be 
merely general ? Or, is the cellular membrane in these instances’ 
ot dropsv, ‘ the seat of an obscure inflammatory process V We see 
no difficulty in supposing the possibility that the disposition should 
be general, or that the blood may exhibit a huffy coat in dropsy 
as well as m inflammation; though \\c do not mean to insist oil 
the probability of the fact. 

Among the difficulties to be encountered bv those who, like our 
author, are laudably eu^plo'od in applying chemical tests to noso¬ 
logical distinctions, the complicat'd nature of the products to be 
examined, in a state of health, is one of the greatest. In illustra¬ 
tion of this observation, we may adduce thfe analysis of the fluid 
which has been the principal subject of Dr. Blaekull’s investiga¬ 
tions, from a paper of Professor Berzelius, published in the last 
volume of his Essays. Afh. III. f)7. 


Water .... 

Urea. 

Sulfate of potass* 
Sulfate of soda . . 
Muriate of soda 
Phosphate of soda . 
Muriate of ammonia 
Superphosphate of ai 
mcnia . . . . 


. 933.00 

peculiar animal ex¬ 


. 30.10 

tract and mucilage. 


3.71 

and urea in triple 


. 3.16’ 

combination . . . 

17.14 

. . 4-.4.S 

Neutral earthy phos¬ 


. 2.9* 

phates * . 

1.00 

1.50 

^jfic acid .... 

1.00 

* 

™Ucus of the bladder . 

.3£ 

. 1.65 

Silica. 

.03 

9 

9 

1000.00 


These proportions are howeverdiable to considerable variation, 
without actual disease; in particular the uric acid may be entirely 
wanting, when the perspiration has been abundant. Some of the 
substances here enumerated would present but little difficulty in 
the operation of such chemical agents as might he employed for 
auy purpose independent of them; while it would be highly ne¬ 
cessary to attend to the presence of others, the complicated coij- 
stitutigQ and diversified form o£ jvhich have hitherto rendered their 
nature and properties extremely obscure and uncertain. 
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Art. XIV. Sketch of the Sikhs: a singular Nation who inha¬ 
bit the Provinces of the Penjab, between the Rivers Jumna and 
Indus. By Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm. Large 8vo. 
pp. 200. J ' 


\JiT E knew litile of the Seeks , Sichs, or Sikhs,* as a distinct sect 
’ ' of Hindoos, till the short accoipit of them which appeared 
in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches. Mr. Charles 


Wilkins found at Patna a college «f this sect. Curiosity led him 
to ask pentiissioii to enter it; he was told it was a place of worship, 
open to all mankind; but he was desired, as a mark of respect, to 
take off his shoes. He was then conducted to a carpet, and seated 
in the midst of a numerous assembly. On each of six or seven 
low desks was placed a book. In the chancel was an altar covered 
with a cloth of gold, upon which was laid a round black shield over 
a sword. On a low desk near the altar was a large folio book. 
Notice was presently given that it was noon, the hour of divine 
service; on which the great book and desk were brought with some 
eremony from the altar, and placed at the opposite extremity 
of the ball. An old man with a revereitd silver beard, kneeling 
before the desk, attended by a person with a drum, and two or three 
others with cymbals, -opened the book and chanted to the time 
given by them; at the conclusion of every verse, the congregation 
joined in a response with countenances exhibiting great marks of 
joy. It was a hymn in praise of the unity of the Deity. 1 I was 
singularly delighted,’ says Mr. Wilkins, * with the gestures of 
the old man: I never saw a countenance so expressive of fnfelt 
joy, whilst he turned about from one to the other, as it were 
bespeaking their assents to those truths which his very soul seemed 
to be engaged in chanting forth.’ A young man next stood forth, 
and pronounced with loud voice and distinct accent a kind of 
litany, in which, at certain J||riod$, all the people joined in a 
general response, saying Wa Mbroo/ They prayed against temp¬ 
tation ; for grace to do good; for the general good of mankind; 
and for a particular blessing on the Seeks. A short berfcdiction 
from the old man, and an invitation to a friendly feast, terminated , 
the ceremony. •' 

Mr. Wilkins was informed that the founder of their faith was 


named Raneek Salt , a Hindoo of the military caste, who lived 
about four hundred years ago in the Penjab; that the great hook 
he had seen was of his composing; that this book informs them 
there is but one God, filling all space, and pcrvadfng all matter; 
and that he is to be worshipped and invoked; that there will be 


* Seek, according to Mr. ‘Wilkins, signifies * learn thou.’ * Sikh or Sic»ha, su^s Sir 
John Malcolm, * is a Sanscrit word, which means a disciple or devoted follower.’ 

a day 
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& day of retribution, when virtue will be rewarded and vice punish¬ 
ed ; that it commands universal toleration, and forbids disputes with 
thoBe of other persuasions; that it denounces all crimes against 
society; inculcates the practice of all the virtues, but particularly 
universal philanthropy, and a general hospitality to strangers and 
travellers. t 

Such is the substance of Mr. Wilkins’s information collected in 
1781, whichjis calculated more to excite than to gratify curiosity. 
In 1805, General (now&ir Joha) Malcolm, wliiltj serviflg with the 
British army in the Penjab, collected materials for elucidating the 

I bistory, manners and religion of the Sikhs/ His Sketch of this 
singular people appeared in the eleventh volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and is now republished in a separate work. We here 
learn that Nanac Shah was born in 14/©, at a small village in the 
province of Lahore, of the Cshatreya caste and Vedi tribe of 
Hindoos. Nanac was from his infancy inclined to devotion, and 
his indifference for all worldlv concerns gave threat uneasiness to 
his father, who endeavoured by every effort to divert his mind from 
the serious turn it had tfikeu. 

‘ With a view to effect this object, he one day gave Nanac a sum of 
money to purchase salt atone village in order tosell it at another; in the 
hope of enticing him to business by allowing him to taste the sweets of 
commercial profit. Nanac was pleased with the scheme, took the mo¬ 
ney, and proceeded, accompanied by u servant of the name of Bala, of 
the tribe of Sand'll u, towards the village wheie he was to make his pur¬ 
chase. lie happened, however, oil the road, to fall in with some fa¬ 
kirs, (holy mendicants,) with whom he wished to commence a conver¬ 
sation ; hut they were so weak from want of victuals, which they had 
not tasted for three days, that they could only reply to the observations 
of Nanac by bending their heads, and other civjl signs of acquiescence. 
Nanac, affected by their situation, said to his companion with emotion, 

“ my father has sent me to deal in with u view to profit; but the 
gain of this woild is unstable and profitless; my wish is to relieve these 
poor men, and to obtain that gain which is permanent and eternal." 

II is companion replied, “ thy resolution is good ; do not delay itsexe- 
cation/’, Nanac immediately distributed his money among the hungry 
fakirs, who, after they had gained strength from the refreshment which 
it obtained them, enteied into a long discourse with him on the unity 
of God, with which lie was mucii delighted; he returned next day to 
his father, who demanded what profit he had made. “ 1 have fed the 
poor," said Nanac, 44 and have obtained that gain for you which will 
endure for ever/ As the father happened to have little value for the 
species of wealth which the son had acquired, he was enraged at having 
his money so fruitlessly wasted, abused poor Nanac, and even struck 
him; could the mild representations of Nanaci save her brother 
from the violence of parental resentment/ 

The superstitions of his countrymen had, however, raised up for 

vol. ix. no. xvm. H h Nauac 
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Nanac a powerful protector^agaiust the ill-usage of his father. 
While yet a youth, and tending the cattle in the fields, he fell 
asleep; and as the iperidian sun shone full on his face, a large 
black snake, raising itself from die ground, interposed its broad 
hood between Nanac and its rays. The chief of the district 
witnessed this unequivocal sign of his future gicutucss, and having 
overheard Calu punishing his son, chief him severely, and interdict¬ 
ed him from e\er lifting his hand against him. Anxious, how¬ 
ever, to li\ linn in some worldly.occupation, the father prevailed 
on his son-in-law Jay ram to admit him into partnership in his bu¬ 
siness, which was that of a grain-factor, lie attended at the gra¬ 
nary for some time; but his heart was still bent on its first object. 

* One morning, us he sat in a contemplative posture, a holy Mahom- 
niedan fakir approached and exclaimed, “ Oh Nanac! upon what are 
thy thoughts employed ? Quit such occupations, that thou mayest ob¬ 
tain the inheritance of eternal wealth." Nanac h said to ha\c started 
up at this exclamation; and, after looking for a moment in the iace of 
the fakir, he fell into a trance, from which hc.had no sooner recovered, 
than he immediately distidulled every' thing yi the granary among the 
poor; and alter thi-'act, proceeded with loud shouts out of the gates 
of rhe city, and running into a pool of water, remained time three days; 
during which some writ* r.\ assert, he had an interview with the prophet 
Ulias, from whom he learnt all earthly sciences.’ 

From this period he began to practise all the austerities of a holy 
man, travelled to the different Hindoo places of pilgrimage, and 
visited the temple of Mecca. A celebrated musician of the name 
of Merdana was the companion and partaker of the advenlines of 
this errant devotee. i Poor Merdana, who had some of the pro¬ 
pensities ofSancho, and preferred warm houses and good meals to 
deserts and starvation was constantly *in trouble, and more than 
once had his form changed into that of a sheep, and of several 
other animals/ Not so his master, who resisted all the tempta¬ 
tions thrown in his way .* To Mahoimnedaus as well as Hindoos, 
he held forth the some doctrine, earnestly entieating both lo abjure 
tiie errors into which they lutd fallen, and to icveit to that great 
anil original tenet, the Unity of the Deity. He preached before 
the Umpcror Baber, who wm pleaded with him ua to offer him 
an an^le maintenance, which he declined on the ground of a full 

* ft i> impossible to read tins pait of the -lory, without advert ill <; to the singular 
coincidence between the adventures of j\.nue, and those of AppoJIuiims of Tyuna, 
who had also his Meidaua, in the person ol a simple, squire and l>u|footi, ntuned Danus. 
The sober K'Usc of the west quietly reduced the, pietcmions of this mnade monger to 
their just level: ami even in India, the hot-bed ot credulity and impost me, it is suf¬ 
ficiently m.ini lest, thul it the institutes of Nanac had not, at uu eaily period, assumed 
a east wholly military, ji^ little would now he heard of him as ot tlur thniMTUl other 
jutting fakirs .iiid \ogees v.lto lute, fiotu titac to time, aspired 1u notoriety by thtf 
exicuvtigdnci: of their dcvoljon*. 

confidence 
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confidence in him who provided foJ all, and from whom alone a 
truly religious man could receive favour or reward. After travelling 
over the greater part of India, Persia, and # Arabia, every where 
inculcating the doctrine of. the unity, he died at Kirtipur, and was 
buried near the bank of the river Kavi, which has since overflowed 
lus tomb. 4 Kirtipur continues a place of religious resort and 
worship; and a small piece of Nanac’s garment is exhibited to 
pilgnms as a sacred relic, at his Dlianna Sala, or temple.* 

In the fabulous accoipit of N^macs life and trayels, enough ap¬ 
pears to warrunt the conclusion 1 that he was a man of more than 
common genius;' and we think that Sir John Malcolm, in the fol¬ 
lowing passage, has formed a pretty correct estimate of the object 
of his life, and the means he took to accomplish it. 

‘ Born in a province on the extreme verge of India, at the very point 
where the religion of Mahonuned and the idolatrous worship of the 
Hindus appeared to touch, and at a moment when both these tribes 
cherished the most violent rancour and animosity towards each other, 
his great aim was to blend those jarring elements in peaceful union; 
ami he only endeavoured* to effect this purpose through the means of 
mild persuasion, llis wish was to reeal both Mahommedans and 
Hindus to an exclusive attention to that sublimest of all principles, 
which inculcates devotion to God, and peace towards man. He had to 
combat the furious bigotry of the one, and the deep-rooted superstition 
of the other; but he attempted to overcome all obstacles by the force 
of reason and humanity: and we cannot have a more convincing proof 
of the geneial character of that doctrine which he taught, and the in¬ 
offensive light in which it was viewed, than the knowledge that its suc¬ 
cess did not rouse the bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical Mahoin- 
medan government under which he lived.* 

Arjuiiinul, the fifth in succession as chief of the Seiks in their 
spiritual character, was less* fortunate, having met his death from 
the hands of the Mahommedans; on. which occasion this peaceable 
and inoffensive sect took to arms under Har Govind, his sou, and 
from that moment an irreconcilable hatred sprung up between 
the followers of Namic and those of Maliommed. Guru Govind, 
the grandson of Har Govind, whose father had also been murdered, 
called upon his followers to 4 graft the resolute courage of the 
soldier on the enthusiastic faith Sf flie devotee, to swear eternal 
war against the cruel and haughty Mahommedans, and to devote 
themselves to steel, as the only means of obtaining every blessing 
which this world, or that to come, could afford. Nanac had 
carefully abstained from all interference with the civil institutions 
of the Hindoos; but his more daring successor, G6rG Govind, 
found them so much at variance w$h the plans of his lofty ambition, 
as to "determine at once to break in .pieces those fetters in which 

u h 2 the 
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the Hindoos had been so ling manacled, to make converts froiti 
all castes and tribes* and to open to men of the lowest condition 
the prospect of worldly wealth and glory; to level the Brahmin 
with the Sudra; to make all Sikhs equal ;* and to let their advance¬ 
ment depend solely on their own exertions. To rouse their vanity 
he changed their name from Sikh to Sing, or lion, an honourable 
distinction assumed by the Raja puts, the first military class of 
Hindoos. * The disciples of Govind were requind to devote 
thetnselvdk to arjns; always to have steel about them m some shape 
or other; to wear a blue dress; to allow their hair to grow; to 
exclaim, when they meet each other, Wa! Guruii k& khalsah! Wa! 
Guruji ki fntteh! Success to die state of the Gurh! Victory attend 
the G(n (i !’ 

The neighbouring Rajas having made war on the Sikhs, applied 
to the Emperor Aurungzeb for assistance. He sent his son 
for the purpose of subduing them. 1 At die prince’s approach/ 
says Govind, f every body was struck with terror. Unable to com¬ 
prehend the ways of the eternal, several deserted me and fled, and 
took refuge in the lofty mountains.’ Ht; then denounces every 
misery that this world can bring, and all the pains and horrors of 
the next, on those wlio desert their Gfiru or spiritual leader. 1 The 
man who does this shall neither have child nor offspring; his aged 
parents shall die in grief and sorrow, and he shall perish like a dog, 
and be thrown into hell to lament.’ His followers fought despe¬ 
rately against superior forces; his modier aud his two children 
w ere taken prisoners and inhumanly massacred, his son was stain in 
battle, and Govind, overwhelmed by numbers,* (led from Cliam- 
kour, and sunk under his misfortunes. 

A prophecy had limited the number of spiritual guides to ten; 
and Ghru Govind, beiftg the tenth in succession, was the last acknow¬ 
ledged ruler. But a devoted follower and friend of his, named 
Banda, takiug advantage of the confusion which ensued on the 
death of Aurungzeb in 1707, established the union of the Sikhs 
under his banners. Having subdued all the petty chiefs in his 
neighbourhood, he attacked Foujdar Khan, governor of Sarhind, 
the man most abhorred by the tiikhs, as the*murderer of the infant 
children of Ghrh Govind. # TRe Sikhs fought with.that despera¬ 
tion which a spirit of revenge usually inspires. The Khan fell, 
with most of his army; his wife and children were put to death 
together with a great part of the inhabitants of Sarhiiid; the 
mosques were destroyed or [diluted; the carcasses bf the dead dug 
pp and exposed to be devoured by beasts of prey. In a word, the 
whole country between the SetUj and the Jumna was sutybied by 
the Sikhs. To stop the career of these merciless invaders, which 
thffgatened the empire of Hindostan, several armies were sent 
•gainst them; and at length Banda was overcome, and fled with 
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the most devoted of his followers to] the fortress of L6hgad, where 
he was surrounded and starved into a surrender. Banda and the 
chiefs were sent to Delhi, where, after being treated with every 
kind of obloquy and insult, they were put tb death by the most 
excruciating tortures. ‘ Banda/says a Mahommedan writer , 4 was 
at last produced, his son being seated in his lap. His father was 
ordered to cut his throat, Which he did without uttering one word. 
Being then brought nearer the magistrate's tribunal, the latter 
ordered his IWsh to be torn off*with red hot pincers, an^ it was hi 
those moments he expired.’ * • 

From this period the Sikhs were persecuted by the Mahomme- 
dans with unrelenting severity. An edict was issued ordering all 
who professed the religion of Nanac to be put to death ; ‘ a reward 
was offered for the head of every Sikh, and every Hindoo was 
ordered to shave oft his hair on pain of death.' Those who escaped 
fled to the mountains to the north-east of the Penjab, and were 
scarcely heard of for a period of thirty years, when Nadir Shah 
invaded India. On this event, the peaceable inhabitants of the 
Penjab, who retired wijh their property to the same mountains to 
escape the rapacity of the Persian, were plundered by the Sikhs : 
the defeat of the rear of Nadir Shah’s army, encumbered with spoil, 
added to their wealth ; and at the death of this extraordinary man, 
taking advantage of the confusion into which the provinces of 
Lahore and Cabul were throw n, and of the w eak state to which the 
empire of Uindostan was reduced, the Sikhs became daily more 
bold, and thousands hastened 4 to join a standard under which 
robbery was made sacred, and to plunder was to be pious.' They 
extended their ravages over most of the provinces of the Penjab; 
repossessed themselves of the holy city of Amritsar; subdued a 
considerable part of the 4)uab of llavi qnd Jalcudra, and got 
possession of many of the countries which they now enjoy, and from 
which the united forces of the Affghans and the Mahrattas, have in 
vaiu endeavoured to expel them. When unable to stand a general 
action, ihey invariably 1 retreated to impenetrable mountains, and 
the moment they saw an advantage, rushed again into the plains 
with renewed vigour and recruited numbers.’ Their determined 
courage, added to the enthusiasm <*f religion, has hitherto bathed 
every attempt to crush them. It is probable, however, that the 
failure is rather to be ascribed to the decline of the house of Timur 
than to the combined valour of the Sikhs. So far, indeed, is there 
at present any thing like union among them, that quarrels are 
regularly transmitted from father to son ; every village i&an object 
of dispute among themselves; and the title to the supremacy is 
contested between the nearest relations. Sciudia, with his French 
brigades, not only checked their inroads, but made all the chiefs 
to die southward of the Setlcj his tributaries. Sir J. Malcolm 
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states, that when Lord LaU, in 1805, pursued Holkar into the 
Penjab, the condition of the Sikhs was found weak and distracted 
in a degree that could hardly have been imagined; they were wholly 
destitute of union, * and every shadow of.that concord which once 
foimcd the strength of the nation, seemed to be extinguished/ The 
whole country is in fact under the government of a number of petty 
chiefs. These, however, on extraordinary occasions, assemble hi a 
grand national council at the holy city of Amritsar. On/his solemn 
occasion ,ali private animosities r cease; pvery personal feeling is 
sacrificed to the“public good, and nothing is thought of but the 
interests of the religious commonwealth established by Nanac. 

' This national council, called the GurQ-mata, is convened by the 
Acalis,* or immortals, 1 who, under the double character of fana¬ 
tic priests and desperate soldicis, have usurped the sole direction of 
all religious affairs at Amritsar, and are consequently leading men 
in the council held at that sacred place/ The. cause of one is the 
cause of all, and no Sikh can offend this powerful body with 
impunity. When the chiefs are seated, the great book is opened 
as described by Mr. Wilkins. After tha prayers and music have 
ceased, and the holy cakes of wheat, butter and sugar have been 
broken and distribute^!, in commemoration of >ihe command of 
Nanac to eat and give others to eat, the Acalis exclaim, ‘ Sirdars, 
this is a Gurfi-ntatit. The sacred Grant’h is betwixt us; let us 
swear by our scripture to forget all internal disputes, and to be 
united;’ after this they proceed tp settle tiie business of the general 
assembly. 

The’principal chiefs of the Sikhs are descendants of Hindoos. 
The Mahoininedans who have become Sikhs are not allow ed to at¬ 
tain power; those who retain their faith and inhabit their territories 
arc \erv numerous, bu| invariably poor; despised and oppressed. 
The lower class of Sikhs are more happy ; the tyranny of one chief 
towards his people would infallibly drive them to seek the protec¬ 
tion of a rival chief. The ruling power is entitled to- one half 
of the produce of the land, the farmer to the other half4 ^but the 
chief generally remits a part of his share; the ryot is treated with 
great indulgence. They have up written code for the administra¬ 
tion of justice. Disputes abouUprcperty are settled among the heads 
of the village by the arbitration of live persons, the ancient mode 
throughout India. 

The Sikhs have the Hindoo cast of countenance, are as brave, 
as active, and more robust, than the Mahratlas; they are bold and 
rough in their address, ami invariably converse in a loud tone of 
vbicc. 1 A Sikh,’ says Sir J. Malcolm, * bawds a secret in your 
car/ He adds, * they are nio/e open and sincere than the Mahrat- 

Fron» the Sanscrit privative a and cal, death— new r-dying. 
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■ tas, and less rude and savage than |he Affghans: the soldiers -are 
all horsemen, € they are without polish, but neither destitute of 
sincerity nor attachment/ The character of the merchant and the 
ryot is pretty nearly the same; all indeed tear steel; and all are 
prompt to use it when required. A Sikh chief upwards of one 
hundred years of age was introduced to Lord Lake, who, pleased 
with the manliness of hi£ address, and the independence of his 
sentiments^told him he would grant him any favour he chose to 
ask. * I awglad of it,^ said tlie old man ; 1 then marcl} away with 
your army from my village, which will otherwise be destroyed. 
Meeting two officers at the door in going away, he laid his hands 
on their breasts, exclaiming, * Brothers, where were you bom, 
and where are you at this moment ?* and instantly retired. 

'Fhe gieut objects of Nanac seem to have been to restore the 
Hindoo religion to its ancient purity,* and to make all Sikhs equal 
as to rights, but preserving most of the institutions of Brahma. 
Ghr(i Govind, the tenth spiritual leader in succession, gave a new 
character to the religiqp and institutions of the sect, and by the 
complete abolition of # all distinction of castes, destroyed at one 
blow the whole system of the civil and religious polity of the 
Hindoos. * Tj^ Brahmin, the (Jhsatrva^ the Vaisya, and the 
Sudra/ he said, 4 would, like pawn, (betle-leaf,) cltunam, (lime,) 
supari f (areca nut,) and khat, (catechu,) become all of one colour 
when well chewed/ 

This narrative of Sir John Malcolm is interesting in many points 
of vjew. It proves that the Hindoos are by no means so unchange¬ 
able in their religious tenets and civil institutions as is generally 
supposed, when a set of fanatics could so completely succeed in 
overturning both; and it holds out a hope that, by a proper 
management of the Brahmins and pundit^ the inhuman and im¬ 
politic division of the people into castes, that fatal spell which 
palsies all exertion, might be dissolved, without which all attempts 
to improve their condition must he fruitless. It also shews us 
what k *4 of people are interposed between our possessions and 
the Persians on the one hand, aud the Affghans and Mahrtttas on 
the oilier; and it appears to us,,that, united under a wise prince, 
the Sikhs would prove, on that#idt of India, an invincible barrier 
agaiii 3 t any enemy that might attempt tl>e invasion of the British 
territories in Hindostan. 

• Sir T Malcolin informs m lion this is to be understood—' The most ancient Hin¬ 
doos do not appeal to have paid adoration to idols; but though they adored God, they 
worshipped the Sun and Element**.’— p. 147. 
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Art. XV. The Bridal of Trjcrmain, or, the Vale of St. John , 

Edinburgh; John Ballantyue & Qo. London; Longman & Co. 

1813. l‘2mo. pp. <433. 

r PHIS poem, which is ushered to the world in a form the mtot 
unassuming, is distinguished by excellencies of no ordinary 
rank. We are informed, in the preface, that thfee fragments, writ* 
ten in imitation of Jiving poets, were inserted in the Edinburgh An¬ 
nual Register for the year 1809; and that, as they attfdcted some* 
what more attention than the author anticipated, he was induced 
to complete one of them, and to present it as a separate publi¬ 
cation. 

It requires but little discrimination to discover that the proto* 
types of these beautiful pictures are Scott, Crabbe, and Moore. 
The imitations of the two latter are given as they appeared in the 
Edinburgh Annual Register: the fragment which bears the image 
of the northern minstrel Is expanded to the tale which we now in* 
troduce to the acquaintance of our readers. 

There is one peculiarity by which these imitations are distin* 
guished. To say nothing of the more obvious and common exer¬ 
tions of the mimetic art, it must have been observed of those more 
perfect specimens of imitation, in which not the style merely, but 
the spirit of the original author's composition, the train of his senti¬ 
ments, and his characteristic habits of thinking, have been success 
fully embodied, that the effect has been produced, first by judi¬ 
ciously selecting the peculiarities of his style and sentiments, and 
then bf amplifying and exaggerating them. It is the same, per¬ 
haps, in every department of art. The nature which is sung by the 
poet, and pourtrayed by the painter, is not simple nature, but 
nature embellished. The intellectual mimic, if we may be allow¬ 
ed the expression, while he faithfully seizes the qualities that arc 
characteristic of his model, seldom fails to vary their degree: his 
sentiments are considerably overcharged, and the singularities of 
his composition are either pushed to extravagance, or introduced 
with unsparing profusion. The author of the Bridal of Trier- 
main has happily found means to vary and improve die principle on 
'which hitherto such imitations Iwo-bcen framed. There is nothing 
overcharged in his sentiments; nothing exaggerated in bis diction. 
The pictures which he has drawn are not caricatures* , He has 
chosen such subjects as would have been selected by the. authors 
themselves whom he imitates, and we offer them no ^offence when 
wc say that they could not themselves have illuminated tliose sub¬ 
jects with sentiments more poetical, or have expressed those sen¬ 
timents in langfl^e more pepjiarly their own. • / ** 

We shall^tSs over the song written after die inanner of Moore, 
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It is distinguished by all hie elegance of conception, and all his 
airiness and flow of versification; afid indeed it is precisely such aa 
at some future period he may himself indite, wlien maturer years, and 
a corrected taste, have Jaught him that the tyre of the poet should 
be strung to other themes’ than the ephemeral strife of party poli¬ 
tics, the imputed weaknesses of the great,or the pollution of vulgar 
sensuality. 

But we cannot refrain from, noticing somewhat more particu¬ 
larly the imitation of the^poet of M Aston. Its title is die I?o .a ch eb ; 
a character Mr. Crabbe would nave delighted toflraw, uniting, as 
it does, all those qualities of poverty, misery, and profligacy, which 
he pourtrays widi unexampled felicity; and in the delineation of itj 
thq author has given us specimens of almost all the merits and 
delects of the master whom he copies. The character and scenery 
arq seen with the eye, and drawn with the skill of the original artist. 
There is the same force, and truth, and minuteness of description; 
the same selection and compression of language, generally power¬ 
ful, though soimtimes,quaiut and familiar; the same delight in 
dwelling on the realitie#,and the painful realities of life; the same 
propensity to quibble and antithesis, by which Crabbe has some¬ 
times relieved, oftener, perhaps, degraded some of his most 

gloomy delineations. . . 

The lines in which the history of the ' Poacher’ is given, possess 
great excellence independent of every collateral consideration; as 
a specimen of Mr. Crabbc’s style of composition, they leave 

noth jpg to be desired. 

« That ruffian, whom true men avoid and dread, 

Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black Ned, 

Was Edward Mansell oncethe lightest heart, 

That ever played on holiday his part!% 

The leader he in every Christmas game, 

The harvest feast grew blither when he came. 

And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance, 

When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 

Kind was his heart, his passions quick and strong, 

•Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his song; 

And if he loved a gun, his father swore, f 
«*Twas but a trick of youlh, would soon be 0 er, ^ 
Himself had done the same, some thirty years before. 

1 But he, whose humours spurn law’s awful yoke, 

Must h^rd with those by whom laws bonds are broke. 

The common dread of justice soon allies 
The clown, who robs the warren or excise, 

.With sterner felons train’d act more dread, 

Even with the wretch by whom* his fellow bled. 
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Then,—ns in plagues trfg foul contagions pass, 

Leavening and .festering \he corrupted mass,— 

Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motives draw, 

Their hope immunity, their fear the law; 

Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the same, 

Till the revenue baulk’d, or pilfer’d game, 

Mesh the young culpiit, and example leads 
To darker villainy, and direr deeds. 

4 Wild howl’d the wind the lorest glades along^ 

And oft hhe owl renew’d her dismal long; 

Around the spot where eist lie*felt the wound, 

Red William’s spectre walked his midnight round. 

When o’er the swamp he east his blighting look, 

From the green marshes of the stagnant brook 
The bittern’s sullen shout the edges shook ! 

The waning moon, with storm-presaging gleam, 

Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam ; 

The old Oak stoop’d his arms, then (lung them high, 

Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky— 

”J\vas then, that, couch’d amid the brushwood sere, 

In Mai wood-walk young Mansell watch’d the deer: 

The fattest buck received his deadly sliot-t- 
The watchful kveper heard, and sought the .spot. 

Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife, 
O’erpower'd at length the outlaw drew his knife! 

Next mom a corpse was found upon the fell— 

The rest his waking agony may tell!’—p. 2‘28. 

Our more immediate concern, however, is with the poem that 
occupies the larger part of the volume now before us. It is writ¬ 
ten, as we have already mentioned, in the style of Mr. Walter 
Scott; and if inmagiiis vo/uissesat cst, the author, whatever may 
be the merits of his work, lias earned flie meed at which he as- 
piies. To attempt a serious imitation of the most popular living* 
poet; and this imitation, not a short fragment, in which all his 
peculiarities might with comparatively little difficulty be concen- 
tiated, but a long and complete work; with plot, character, and 
machinery entirely new; and with no manner of resemblance there¬ 
fore to a parody on any production of the original author;—this 
must be acknowledged an attitoifft of no timid daring, and it can¬ 
not be uninteresting to inquire jf its execution be equal to the 
boldness of its conc eption. 

In endeavouring to appreciate the merits of the copy, \ve may 
perhaps derive some benefit from impressing on our recollection the 
features of the original. We have had more than one opportunity 
oF examining the characteristics ( of Mr. Scott’s poetry, and of 
analysing the causey,that have most powerfully contributed to Ids 

unprecedented 
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unprecedented popularity. We s]iall not resume them in detail; 
hut a few of then are naturally brought back to our recollection 
by the subject m«*e immediately before us. 

Mr. Scott is thl poqj of chivalry. Ilis iihagination, it is evident, 
has been, in a pcijuliar manner, captivated with that extraordinary 

which prevailed throughout Europe after the 
‘onian "empire; and if we may form any con- 
nients oj the aullior from his works, he is 
ip with those circumstances that distinguished 
j|nd clip airy, on one hand, Trom the classical 
on the other from the institutions and 
days. To this period he has generally 
ich lie has celebrated; and when, in any 
m a date somewhat less remote, the whole 
pit lure takes its t( u , l( | colouring from an age long since gone 
bv. I pun what pfllciple-Mr. Scott has adopted the system of 
Ins poetiy; whetiui^] |( . has selected it fi om some preconceived 
opinion of its excelIL,-^ ail( j probable popularity,' or whether, as 
is moie likely, he lt s% been guided by the bent of his own genius 
and studies, it x 'T u |d be superfluous to inquire: and it seems to 
us to povsi ss adjpHdg 1>b which may in soiye measure account for 
the ctlcbiity he at Present possesses, and sufficient too, if pru- 
dentK managed, to C^ure to that celebrity a peimanence propor¬ 
tioned to its extent. \ 

ilu* machinery any nvjnuers and characters of classical anti¬ 
quity, it has been °bW\cd, are but ill suited to the purposes of 
modem poetry, ^ln it, development of pusonages whose features 
arc minutely known, ^ llt | j tl t i ie management of fictitious beings 
whose attributes are ^ wisely defined, the imagination of the poet 
and his audience is 5 camped and embauussed. The whole 
scene, and thenctois iij are distinctly seen, as under the blaze of a 
broad suiehine; and jscxeition of fancy, even in the descnption 
of I wings and events | jjvly imaginary, il not authorised by the 
gieat mtsteis who ha\j $\ t >d immutably the nature of their quali¬ 
ties, is flpt to offend, ^ r j v as much as the violation of historical 
tinth: nor can we co h^al fioiq ourselves that the playmates of 
our infancy unavoidably **|citc ^ssawialious altogether destiuclive 
of the dignified and the ji nic . [ n the (onions of romance, as they 

found mines of which the riches aie 
me of ferocity and comtesy, of religion 
, and hospitality, of enthusiastic love, 
jfagant enterprize, which distinguished 
ps, opens the happiest and most ferrite 
fn the construction of the fable, 
the dial ms of fiction and truth; and 
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his machinery, consisting of beiqgs whose powers are undetermined, 
and whose forms are dimly seen* is calculated to excite emotions 
eminently suited to the purposes of poetry—emotions that will 
not rise at the biddingoof all the choir of Olympus. 

The characteristics of Mr* Scott’s mind, his natural talents, 
and acquired endowments, must have insured to him the palm in 
this department of poetry. His imagination is peculiarly capti¬ 
vated with the splendid and heroic; with events that touch the 
extreme verge of probability; with characters Uiafr*delight in 
achievements requiring the most Sublime Exertions of virtue and 
valour, it is fertile in its resources? aud bold and sustained and 
excursive in its flight. His learning, though not various, is 
profound. We do not, indeed, discover in his writings any very 
intimate acquaintance with the authors of ancient Greece; but 
he is perfectly versant with the events and manners of the times in 
which his scenes are laid. He has thus been enabled to give the 
most powerful and captivating interest, and the animation of reality 
to the pictures of his pencil. He never seems to draw from the 
stores of his memory. He is not a narrator of events of which 
he has heard or read; but appearing to have lived in the times to 
which his transactions relate, lie presents to u&jndividuals whom 
he personally knew, arid events that passed betM-e his eyes the 
instant before he began to describe them. These talents, natural 
and acquired, co-operating with perfect good sense, and a discri¬ 
minating attention to the prevailing taste of his age and nation, may 
in some measure account for his success in the department of 
poetry he has chosen, and for the eminence to which he'has 
attained by the suffrages of his country. 

With all those splendid qualifications, it is impossible to con¬ 
ceal from ourselves, that in the construction of his stories, Mr, 
Scott is by no means entitled to unqualified praise. Whether a 
failure to please, in him whose end is pleasure, arises from inat- 
tentiou or incapacity, it is not perhaps very necessary to inquire; 
but although the sentence to be pronounced by the critic on the 
work^itself will in both cases be the same, his sentiments, so 
far as they concern the author, will.be materially different. If 
our estimate of Mr. Scott’s genius and learning is accurate, or 
approaches to accuracy, he could not have failed in the formation 
of the design of his piece, provided he had bestowed the requisite 
degree of attention on the accomplishment of an object; which no. 
human talent, without much painful labour and unwearied atten¬ 
tion, can possibly perform: and of this we are the more persuaded 
when we observe with what felicity he has finished certain indivi¬ 
dual and insulated compartments of all his pictures. The^.ct how¬ 
ever is unquestionable^ that bis fables will not beat* the test of a 

minute 








